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CHAPTER  I. 

ITALY     âND     SPAIN. 

Tour  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  through  Italy — Réception  in  Vemce — Interview  with  Lucien — 
The  Milan  Decree— Magnificent  Plana — ^Testimony  ofBurke— Affaira  of  Portugal — Flight  of  the 
Ck>art — ^The  Spaniah  Bourbons— Âireat  of  Ferdinand — ^Âppeal  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand  to  Na- 
poléon— Conversation  with  Savary^-Letter  to  the  King  of  Holland — Letter  to  Murât — Reply  to 
Ferdinand — Interview  with  the  Spanish  Bourbons-^Proclamation  to  the  Spaniaids— Entrance  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  into  Spain — Important  Queries — Remarks  to  O^Meara. 

A  BOUT  this  time  Napoléon  left  Paris  for  a  tour  through  Italy.  He  passed 
from  city  to  city  with  his  accustomed  celerity,  allowing  himself  no  time 
for  repose.  With  a  glance  of  the  eye  he  decided,  and  decided  wisely,  upon 
the  most  important  pubUc  works.  He  left  Paris  the  16th  of  November, 
1807.  Joséphine  accompanied  him.  At  midnight  of  the  lôth,  at  the  close 
of  a  brilliant  assembly  in  the  Tuileries,  Napoléon  said,  in  retiring,  to  an  at- 
tendant, "  Carnages  at  six,  for  Italy."  This  was  the  only  announcement  of 
his  joumey.  Even  Joséphine  had  received  no  previous  notice.  On  the 
moming  of  the  2l8t,  his  chariot  wheels  were  rattling  over  the  pavements  of 
Milan.  Eugène  was  taken  by  surprise.  Immediately  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrivai,  Napoléon  visited  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  where  a  Te  Deum  was 
chanted.  His  pensive  and  impassioned  spirit  ever  enjoyed  the  tolling  of 
bells,  the  peal  of  the  organ,  the  swell  of  the  anthem,  the  dim  religions 
light  struggling  through  aisles  and  groined  arches,  and  amid  the  piliers  and 
gorgeous  adomings  of  the  most  imposing  temples  of  worship.  His  serious 
and  earnest  nature  was  never  attuned  to  mirthfulness.  In  no  scène  of  mid^ 
night  wassail  or  bacchanalian  revelry  was  he  ever  found.  Napoléon  seldom 
smiled.  A  gentle  melancholy  overshadowed  him.  Intense  eamestness  per- 
vaded  his  being.  In  the  aftemoon  he  visited  the  vice-queen,  the  young  and 
noble  bride  of  Eugène.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  théâtre  to  show  him- 
self to  the  Italians.  For  comedy  he  had  no  relish.  The  soul-stirring  inci- 
dents of  the  most  exalted  tragedy  he  richly  enjoyed.  The  Législative  As- 
sembly was  immediately  called  together.  Napoléon  thus  addressed  them  : 
'^  Gentlemen  !  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  see  you  around  my  throne.  Aiter 
an  absence  of  three  years,  I  am  much  gratified  to  observe  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  my  people.  But  there  are  still  many  things  to  be  done 
ère  the  errors  of  our  fathers  can  be  eflfaced,  and  Italy  rendered  worthy  of  the 
high  destiny  reserved  for  her.  The  intestine  divisions  of  our  ancestors,  occa- 
sioned  by  their  misérable  egotism  and  love  of  individual  localities,  led  to  the 
graduai  loss  of  ail  their  rights.    The  country  was  disinherited  of  its  rank  and 
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dignity,  bequeathed  by  those  who,  in  remote  âges,  had  spread  afar  the  re- 
nown  of  their  arms  and  the  famé  of  their  manly  virtues.  To  restore  that 
renown  and  those  virtues  will  be  the  object  and  the  glory  of  my  reign."  The 
Italians  had  not  listened  to  such  noble  words  for  âges. 

The  three  next  days  were  devoted  to  business.  Innumerable  orders  were 
dispatched.  In  crossing  Mont  Cenis  by  the  new  road  which  he  had  con- 
structed,  he  was  impressed  with  the  deficiency  of  accommodation  for  travel- 
ers  on  those  bleak  and  snow-drifted  heights.  He  gave  orders  for  the  créa- 
tion of  three  hamlets.  One  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  one  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent  on  each  side.  On  the  summit  he  ordered 
the  érection  of  a  church,  an  inn,  a  hospital,  and  a  barrack.  He  granted  ex- 
emption from  taxes  for  ail  the  peasants  who  would  settle  in  thèse  hamlets. 
A  population  was  commenced  by  establishing  bands  of  soldiers  at  each  of 
thèse  points,  charged  to  keep  the  road  over  the  difficult  mountain  pass  in  re- 
pair, and  to  assemble,  in  case  of  accident,  wherever  their  assistance  might  be 
needed.  Having  in  a  few  days  accomplished  works  which  would  hâve  oc- 
cupied  most  minds  for  months,  on  the  lOth  of  December  he  set  off  for  Ven- 
ice,  taking  the  road  by  Brescia,  Verona,  and  Padua.  He  was  greeted,  wher- 
ever  he  appeared,  by  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  people. 

On  the  road  he  met  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bavaria,  whose  daughter  Eu- 
gène had  married,  his  sister  Eliza,  and  his  brother  Joseph,  whom  he  most 
fondly  loved.  The  three  royal  bands  united.  In  one  meteor  of  splendor 
they  swept  gorgeously  along  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  of  re- 
joioing  and  regenerated  Italy.  Arriving  at  Venice,  the  authorities  and  a  vast 
population  awaifed  him  in  gondolas  decorated  with  silken  hangings  and  with 
streaming  banners.  He  was  floated  along  the  crystal  streets  of  the  proud 
queen  of  the  Adriatic  enveloped  in  the  most  exultant  strains  of  music  and 
in  shouts  of  welcome.  The  barges  w«re  indeed  freighted  with  a  magnificent 
Company.  The  Emperor  was  attended  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  his  no- 
ble bride,  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bavaria,  the  King  of  Naples,  Eliza,  the 
Princess  of  Lucca,  Murât,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  and  by  Berthier,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Neufchatel.  Venice,  exulting  in  her  escape  from  tyrannical 
laws,  earnestly  hoped  that  Napoléon  would  annex  her  to  the  highly-favored 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  the  midst  of  thèse  scènes  of  festivity,  Napoleon's  énergies  were  ail  en- 
grossed  in  devising  works  of  great  public  utility.  He  visited  the  dock-yards, 
the  canals,  the  arsenal,  accompanied  by  efficient  engineers.  An  enterprise 
was  immediately  commenced  for  rendering  the  waters  of  Venice  navigable 
for  ships  of  any  burden.  He  organized  an  administration  for  keeping  the 
canals  in  good  condition,  and  for  deepening  the  lagoons.  He  decreed  a  ba- 
sin  for  seventy-four  gun  ships,  a  grand  canal,  hydraulic  works  of  immense 
importance.  He  institvited  a  free  port  into  which  commerce  might  bring 
merchandise  before  the  payment  of  duties.  The  pubhc  health  was  provided 
for  by  transferring  burials  from  churches  to  an  island  cemetery.  The  pleas- 
ures  of  the  people  were  not  forgotten.  The  beautifîil  place  of  St.  Mark,  rich 
in  historical  associations,  and  the  pride  of  Venice,  was  repaired,  embellished, 
and  brilliantly  lighted.     Hospitals  were  established. 

Such  were  the  benefits  which  Napoléon  conferred  upon  Venice.     In  that 
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ûjiog  visit  of  a  few  days  he  accomplîshed  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  8tat« 
than  Austria  had  attetnpted  durin^  âges  of  misnile.  It  was  for  the  glory 
which  such  achievements  would  secure  that  hia  soûl  hungered.  He  receired, 
in  retuni,  the  heartfelt  acclamations  of  a  grateful  people.  But  Venice  and 
other  large  portions  of  Italy  had  been  wrested  from  the  domination  of  Aus- 
tria. The  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  watching,  with  an  eagle  eye,  to  fall  upon 
this  Bovereign  of  the  people,  and  to  regain  her  lost  possessions. 
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Leaving  Venice,  he  inspected  the  principal  fortifications  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  At  Mantua  he  had  appointed  a  meeting  with  his  brother  Lucien. 
For  some  time  they  had  been  partially  estranged.  Napoléon  eamestly  de- 
sired  a  reconciliation.  Lucien  had  secretly  married,  for  a  second  wife,  the 
widow  of  a  Parisian  banker.  He  was  a  high-spirited  man,  of  commanding 
talents  and  'decided  character,  and  was  not  at  ail  disposed  to  place  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  his  brother's  mind.  Napoléon,  conscious  of  his  own 
power,  and  seldom  distrusting  the  wisdom  of  his  own  décisions,  wished  for 
agents  who  would  exécute  his  plans.  The  private  interview  was  protracted 
till  long  after  midnight.  Lucien  left  in  tears.  The  brothers  could  not  agrée 
in  their  views,  though  they  entertained  a  cordial  esteem  for  each  other.  But 
little  can  be  known  respecting  this  interview,  except  what  is  related  by  Baron 
Meneval,  Napoleon's  secretary.     He  says  : 

"After  having  received  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  I  went,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  seek  Lucien  Bonaparte  at  the  inn  where  he  had 
alighted.  I  conducted  him  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor.  The  interview 
was  protracted  till  long  after  midnight.  Lucien,  upon  leaving,  was  extreme- 
ly  agitated.  His  eyes  were  flooded  with  tears.  I  reconducted  him  to  the 
inn.  There  I  learned  that  the  Emperor  had  made  the  most  pressing  solicit- 
ations  to  induce  Lucien  to  return  to  France  and  to  accept  a  throne,  but  that 
the  conditions  imposed  wounded  his  domestic  affections  and  his  political  in- 
dependence.  He  charged  me  to  make  his  adieu  to  the  Emperor,  '  perhaps,^ 
he  added,  '  forever.'  The  Emperor,  finding  his  brother  inflexible,  gave  him 
time  to  consider  his  propositions.  He  charged  his  brothers  and  his  ministers, 
Talleyrand  and  Fouché,  to  urge  his  acceptance.  They  could  accomplish 
nothing.  Napoléon  regretted  to  be  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  a  man 
whose  noble  character  and  exalted  talents  he  highly  esteemed.  The  eager- 
ness  with  which  Lucien  hastened  to  place  himself  by  his  brother's  side  in 
the  hour  of  adversity  is  his  best  eulogy." 

It  is  a  noble  testimonial  of  the  private  virtues  of  both  of  thèse  men,  that 
when  Napoléon  was  imprisoned  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  Lucien  applied 
to  the  British  govemment  for  permission  to  share  his  captivity.  He  offered 
to  go,  with  or  vrithout  his  wife  and  children,  for  two  years.  He  engaged  not 
to  occasion  any  augmentation  of  expense,  and  promised  to  submit  to  every 
restriction  imposed  upon  his  brother^  or  that  might  be  imposed  upon  him- 
self, either  before  his  departure  or  after  his  return. 

Napoléon  immediately  left  Mantua  for  Milan.  Upon  his  arrivai  at  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he  found  innumerable  letters  awaiting  him 
from  ail  parts  of  Europe.  England  began  now  to  sufTer  very  severely  from 
the  opération  of  the  Berlin  decrees.  She  could  not  sell  her  goods.  Her 
capitalists  were  failing.  Her  manufactories  were  crumbling  to  min.  Her 
workmen  were  starving.  The  Continent,  on  the  contrary,  was  by  no  means 
proportionately  afflicted.  Napoléon  had  opened  new  channels  of  traffic. 
The  arts  and  manufactures  were  gçnerally  in  a  state  of  prospérity. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  exaspération,  England  issued  some  new  ordera 
in  council.  They  were  more  rigorous  and  severe  than  the  first.  By  thèse 
decrees  England  reaffirmed  the  blockade  of  France,  and  of  ail  the  Continent- 
al States  in  alliance  with  France.     She  also  declared  ail  vessels,  of  whatever 
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nation,  lawful  prize,  which  were  bound  to  France  or  to  any  of  her  allies,  un- 
less  such  vessels  had  cleared  from,  or  touched  at,  some  English  port.  Thèse 
neutral  ships  were  ordered  to  pay  in  England  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
for  ail  goods  which  they  conveyed  from  their  own  country,  or  from  any  other 
nation  except  Great  Britain,  to  France  or  to  any  of  her  allies.  Thus  En- 
gland  endeavored  to  remunerate  herself  by  a  tax  upon  the  commerde  of  the 
world  for  Napoleon's  refusai  to  purchase  her  goods. 

Napoléon,  upon  receiving  at  Milan  thèse  orders  of  the  British  cabinet,  im- 
mediately  issued,  in  retaliation,  his  famous  Milan  decree.  In  his  Berlin  de- 
crees  he  excluded  from  the  ports  of  France  and  of  her  allies  every  English 
vessel,  or  every  vessel  which  had  touched  at  an  English  port,  and  which 
might  thus  be  supposed  to  hâve  on  board  English  goods.  He  refused  to 
hâve  any  commercial  intercourse  whatever  with  his  bejligerent  neighbor 
until  England  should  manifest  a  more  pacifie  spirit.  As  England  confis- 
cated  ail  French  property  which  could  be  found  upon  the  océan,  Napoléon 
confiscated  ail  English  property  he  could  find  upon  the  land. 

But  in  the  Milan  decrees,  imitatin^  the  violence  of  England,  and  as  re- 
gardless  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  was  his  powerful  foe,  he  declared  every 
vessel  denationalizedy  and  therefore  lawful  prize,  which  should  recognize  the 
authority  of  thèse  British  orders  by  paying  the  duty  demanded.  "  Thèse 
rigorous  measures,''  said  he,  ^'  shall  cease  in  regard  to  any  nations  which 
shall  hâve  caused  the  English  govemment  to  respect  the  rights  of  their  flags. 
They  shall  continue  with  regard  to  ail  others,  and  never  to  be  released  till 
Great  Britain  shows  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  laws  of  nations,  as  well  as 
lo  those  of  justice  and  honor."  Thus  England  declared  ail  ships,  of  what- 
ever nation,  lawful  prize,  which  should  fail  to  touch  at  her  ports  and  pay 
duty.  Napoléon  declared  ail  lawful  prize  which  should  consent  to  touch  at 
English  ports  and  pay  duty.  Beneath  the  gigantic  tread  of  thèse  hostile 
powers,  weaker  nations  were  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Napoléon,  in  his  Milan  decree,  remarked,  "  AU  the  sovereigns  in  Europe 
hâve  in  trust  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  their  flags.  If,  by  an  un- 
pardonable  weakness,  such  a  tyranny  is  allowed  to  be  established  into  a 
principle,  and  consecrated  by  usage,  the  English  will  avail  themselves  of  it 
in  order  to  assert  the  same  as  a  right,  as  they  hâve  availed  themselves  of  the 
tolérance  of  govemments  to  establish  the  infamous  principle  that  the  flag  of 
a  nation  does  not  cover  goods,  and  to  give  to  their  right  of  blockade  an  arbi- 
trary  extension  which  infringes  on  the  sovereignty  of  every  state."  He, 
bowever,  immediately  communicated  to  the  American  govemment  that  his 
decrees  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  United  States.  "The  United 
States  of  America,"  he  afterward  said  to  the  Législative  Body,  "hâve  rather 
chosen  to  abandon  commerce  and  the  sea  than  acknowledge  their  slavery  to 
England." 

Napoléon  also  leamed  at  Milan  thàt  England  had  ordered  the  troops  re- 
tnming  triumphantly  from  Copenhagen  to  proceed  to  Portugal.  In  the  har- 
bors  of  that  feetle  power,  which  was,  in  reality,  but  a  colony  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  at  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  she  had  wrested  from 
Spain,  England  was  assembling  the  most  formidable  forces.  Napoléon  im- 
nîediately  informed  Spain,  his  unreliable  ally,  of  her  danger,  and  sent  troops 
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to  her  assistance.  As  Napoléon  left  Milan,  the  grateful  Italians  voted  the 
érection  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  benefits  which 
their  illustrious  benefactor  had  conferred  upon  them. 

Napoléon  then  hastened  to  Piedmont,  and  examined  the  magnificent  for- 
tress  which  he  was  rearing  at  Alexandria.  Thence  he  went  to  Turin,  rous- 
ing  wherever  he  appeared  the  énergies  of  the  people,  and  scattering  benefits 
with  a  libéral  hand.  He  ordered  the  channel  of  the  Po  to  be  deepened,  that 
it  might  be  navigable  to  Alexandria.  He  marked  out  the  route,  with  his  own 
consummate  engineering  skili,  for  a  canal  to  unité  the  waters  of  the  Po  and 
of  the  Mediierranean.  He  opened  a  high  road  over  Mount  Genevre,  thus 
constructing  a  new  route  between  France  and  Piedmont.  Seven  bridges, 
at  his  impérial  command,  with  graceful  arches,  sprang  over  as  many  streams. 
For  ail  thèse  useful  expenses  his  foresight  provided  the  financial  means.  It 
is  not  strange  that  voluptuous  kings,  dallying  with  beauty,  and  luxuriating  in 
ail  sensual  indulgence,  should  hâve  dreaded  the  influence  of  this  energetic 
monarch,  who,  entirely  regardless  of  ail  personal  ease  and  comfort,  was  con- 
secrating  his  whole  being  to  the  élévation  of  the  masses  of  mânkind.  It  is 
but  just  to  Napoléon  to  contrast  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  Italy, 
and  upon  every  country  where  he  gained  an  influence,  with  the  course  which 
England  pursued  in  the  vast  territories  which  she  had  conquered  in  India. 

"  England,"  says  Burke,  "  has  erected  no  churches,  no  hospitals,  no  pal- 
aces, no  schools.  England  has  built  no  bridges,  made  no  high  roads,  eut  no 
navigations,  dug  out  no  réservoirs.  Were  we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this 
day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed  during  the  in- 
glorious  period  of  our  dominion  by  any  thing  better  than  the  ourang-outang 
or  the  tiger." 

Napoléon  left  Turin  cbeered  by  the  acclamations  which  he  so  richly 
merited.  Joséphine,  in  whose  bosom  bliss  and  agony  were  struggling  for  the 
supremacy,  sat  at  his  side.  She  loved  her  magnificent  husband  with  a  fer- 
vor  which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed.  His  smile,  his  gentle  caress, 
his  most  extraordinary  and  unremitted  attentions,  his  burning  words  of  love, 
attested  the  sinçerity  with  which  he  reciprocated  the  affection  and  the  hom- 
âge  of  his  wife.  She  well  knew  that  this  strange,  fascinating  man,  intensely 
as  he  loved  her,  would  tear  from  his  heart  every  quivering  fibre  of  affection, 
if  he  deemed  it  essential  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  January,  1808,  he  retumed  to  Paris.  The 
court  and  the  city  authorities  immediately  thronged  the  Tuileries  with  the 
ofTerings  of  their  heartfelt  homage.  The  rejoicing  Parisians  filled  the  gar- 
don ;  bells  rang  ;  illuminations  blazed^  The  acclamations  of  hundreds  ôf 
thousands,  fiUing  the  air  with  the  sublime  roar  of  human  voices,  proclaimed 
to  Napoléon,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  he  was  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people. 

Napoléon  immediately  tumed  his  whole  attention  to  the  afTairs  of  Portu- 
gal and  of  Spain.  A  more  perplexing  question  was  never  presented  to  the 
human  mind. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal-  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  spread  along 
the  western  shores  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  extent  of  terrilory  it  is 
about  equal  to  the  State  of  Maine.    An  ignorant  and  inefficient  population 
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<tf  about  three  miliions,  debased  by  âges  of  oppression,  loitered  over  its  fields 
Portugal  was  so  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  British  cabinet,  that  it 
was  virtually  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  English  ships  fllled  her  harbors. 
The  warehouses  of  English  merchants  CFOwded  the  streets  of  her  citiea. 

Napoléon  transmitted  a  note  to  the  Portuguese  governtnent,  requinng  Por- 
tugal openly  to  espouse  tbe  one  aide  or  the  other  tn  the  great  conflict.  If 
Portugal  was  willing  to  cait  in  herlot  with  the  Continente  alliance,  she  was 
reqnired,  like  the  other  powers,  to  close  her  ports  against  England,  and  to 
confiscate  ail  the  English  goods  in  her  territory.  A  diplomatie  correspond- 
ence  inmiediately  ensued.  AU  the  communications  of  Napoléon  were  sent 
by  tbe  Fortuguese  govemment  to  the  British  ministers.  Mr  Canning  ad- 
mitted  în  Parliament  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  dictated  the  replies.  The 
erasive  answers  which  were  retumed  Napoléon  perfectly  understood.  He 
immedtately  sent  an  army,  in  conjonction  with  Spain,  to  rescue  Portugal  firom 
Uie  dominion  of  the  English.  Résistance  was  in  vain.  None  was  attempt- 
ed  ;  not  a  gun  was  fired  ;  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed.  A  small  army 
under  General  Junot  crossed  the  Pyrénées,  and  advanced  with  rapid  steps 
toward  Lisbon.  The  people,  sunk  in  the  lethargy  of  debasement,  gazed 
apon  the  march  of  thèse  French  columns  with  unconcem.  They  were  too 
'much  oppressed  to  love  their  wretched  ruiers.  They  were  too  deeply  de- 
based  to  cherish  any  noble  aspirations  for  liberty. 

The  council  at  Lisbon  was  drvided.  Some  were  in  favor  of  adhering  to 
the  English  alliance,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  English  army  and  navy,  to  op- 
pose Napoléon.     Others  were  for  joining  the  Continental  alliance,  and  for 
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abandoning  England  aitogether.  Others  recommended  that  the  whole  court, 
with  ail  the  treasure  which  could  be  suddenlj  accumulated,  should  forsake 
Portugal,  and  retire  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  far  more  extensive  posses- 
sions in  Brazil.  This  majestic  Portuguese  province  in  South  America,  with 
an  Atlantic  coast  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  was  fifty  times  as  large  as 
the  little  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

The  latter  plan  was  suddenly  adopted,  when  it  was  announced  to  the  im. 
becile  court  that  Junot  was  within  two  days'  march  of  Lisbon.* 

The  Queen  of  Portugal  was  insane.  The  Prince  Régent  govemed  in  her 
stead.  A  âeet  of  thirty-six  ships  of  war  and  merchahtmen  were  in  the  har- 
bor  of  Lisbon  ready  tô  receive  the  régal  retinue.  It  was  the  27th  of  No- 
vember,  1807.  A  cold  storm  of  wind  and  rain  swept  the  streets,  but  not  an 
hour  was  to  be  lost.  The  queen-mother,  her  eyes  rolling  in  the  wild  phrensy 
of  the  maniac,  the  princes,  the  princesses,  nesirly  ail  the  members  of  the 
court,  and  most  of  the  noble  families,  crowded  through  the  flooded  streets  on 
board  the  squadron.  Innumerable  carts  thronged  the  great  thoroughfares, 
laden  with  plate,  and  the  priceless  paintings  and  the  sumptuous  furniture  of 
the  régal  palaces. 

AU  the  money  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  accumulated  by  the  én- 
ergies of  the  govemment  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  nobles,  was  conveyed  on 
board  the  ships  in  chests.  The  quays  were  covered  with  treasures  of  every 
kind,  drenched  with  rain  and  spattered  with  mud.  Carnages  were  tattling 
to  and  fro  conveying  families  to  the  hurried  embarkation.  Men,  women, 
children,  and  servants,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  rushed  in  a  tumult- 
uous  mass  on  board  the  squadron.  The  précipitation  was  such,  that  in  lèv- 
erai of  the  ships  the  most  necessary  articles  of  food  were  forgotten.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  embarkation,  husbands  were  separated  from  wives,  and  pa* 
rents  from  children,  as  the  mass  was  swept  along  by  diverse  currents  into  the 
différent  ships.  They  remained  in  the  most  anxious  suspense  respecting 
each  other's  safety  until  the  termination  of  the  voyage.  An  English  fleet 
was  cruising  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  to  protect  the  court  in  its  inglorious 
flight.  In  a  gale  of  wind  the  fleet  pressed  ont  of  the  harbor.  The  Britiah 
squadron  received  it  with  a  royal  salute.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  corn» 
mand  of  the  squadron,  dispatched  a  powerfiil  convoy  to  accompany  the  fu<» 
giti ve  court  to  its  new  home  in  Rio  Janeiro.  Scaroely  had  the  receding  sails 
vanished  in  the  distant  horizon  ère  Junot  made  his  appearaace.  He  entered 
Lisbon  with  but  fifteen  hundred  grenadiers.  A  population  of  three  hundred 
thousand  soula  raised  not  a  hand  in  résistance.  Thus  Portugal  strangely 
passed  like  a  dream  of  enchantment  from  the  contiol  of  England  into  the 
hands  of  Napoléon. 

*  The  coune  wbich  the  Britîsh  govemment  panued  on  this  oocasion  was  eharacteriêtîc  of  it« 
aocoitomed  arrogance,  ancl  proves  how  entirely  Portugal  had  degen^rated  into  a  mère  British  col* 
ony.  "  Lord  Stratford,"  saya  Colonel  Napier,  "  whose  efforts  to  make  the  royal  family  emigrate  had 
entirely  failed,  was  then  on  hoard  the  squadron  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  England.  But 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  seizing  the  favorable  moment,  threatened  to  bambard  Lisbon  tfthe  Prince  RegetA 
kuUaied  any  longer  ;  and,  thus  urged  on  boCh  «des,  the  latter  embaiked»  with  his  whole  court,  and 
sailed  for  the  Brasils  on  tiie  29th  of  Noremb^,  ^  few  hoQis  befive  Junot  «nÎTed.  This  celebrated 
émigration  was  bénéficiai. to  Brazil  in  the  highest  degree^  and  was  of  vast  importance  to  England 
-  in  two  ways,  for  it  insured  great  commercial  adyantages,  and  it  threw  Portugal  completely  into  her 
power  in  the  approacfaing  conflict." — Ifapûr*»  Peninsular  War^  vol.  t.,  p.  81. 
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A  bra^ch  of  the  family  of  Boutbon  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain.  K\ng 
Charles  IV.  was  a  gluttonous  old  man,  imbécile  in  mind,  impotent  in  action, 
dÎHolute  in  life.  He  waa  utterly  deapised.  His  wife,  Louisa  Maria,  a  Nea- 
politan  princesB,  was  as  shamelesa  a  profligate  as  conid  be  found  in  any 
dwelling  of  inhmj  in  Spain.  Manuel  Godoy,  a  tall,  gracefiil,  handsome 
joang  soldier,  wa«  one  of  the  body-guaid  of  the  king.  Entirely  destitute  of 
moral  principle,  without  any  higb  intellectual  endowments,  he  atill  possessed 
many  attractions  of  pereon  and  of  mînd.  He  sang  beautifully.  He  touched 
the  lute  with  akill.  He  had  romantic  tastes.  He  loved  the  moonlight,  and 
wandered  beneath  the  ahadows  of  the  dark  towers  of  the  Escurial,  and  sang 
paasionately  the  plaintive  uid  the  burning  songs  of  Spain.  The  queen,  from 
the  sunny  cliroe  of  Italy,  and  from  the  voluptuous  court  of  Naples,  was  the 
child  of  untamed  passions.  She  heard  the  warbling  voice  of  the  young  sol- 
dier ;  sent  for  him  to  the  palace  ;  lavished  upon  him  wealth  and  hcaiors,  and 
mrrendered  her  husband,  the  government,  and  her  own  person,  without  re- 
serre,  into  his  hands.  The  imbécile  old  king,  happy  to  be  reliered  from  the 
cares  of  state,  cordially  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement.  He  also,  in  the  in- 
cooceiTable  depth»  of  a  dégradation  which  revolted  not  from  diahonor,  loved 
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Godoy,  leaned  upon  his  shoulder,  and  called  him  his  protector  and  friend. 
In  conséquence  of  the  treaty  of  Basie,  which  Godoy  efTected,  he  received  the 
title  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

"  Every  day,'*  said  Charles  IV.  to  Napoléon,  "  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
I  go  out  to  shoot  from  the  moming  till  noon.  I  then  dine,  and  return  to  the 
chase,  which  I  continue  till  sunset.  Manuel  Godoy  then  gives  me  a  brief 
account  of  what  is  going  on,  and  I  go  to  bed  to  recommence  the  same  life 
on  the  morrow.''  Such  was  the  employment  of  this  King  of  Spain  during 
the  years  in  which  Europe  was  trembling,  as  by  an  earthquake,  beneath  the 
martial  thunders  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  of  Jena  and  Âuerstadt,  of  Eylau 
and  Friedland. 

Charles  IV.  had  three  sons,  Ferdinand,  Carlos,  and  Francisco.  Ferdi* 
nand,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  was  at  this  time  twenty-five  years  of 
âge.  He  was  as  imbécile  as  his  father,  and  as  profligate  as  his  mother. 
''  Our  son  Ferdinand,"  said  Louisa,  '*  has  a  mule's  heaA  and  a  tiger's  heart.'^ 
The  young  prince  was  anxious  to  ascend  the  throne.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nation  were  with  him.  The  people,  disgusted  with  the  debauchery 
of  the  court,  thought  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better.  The  once 
mighty  empire  of  Charles  V.  was  descending  with  most  rapid  strides  into  the 
gulf  of  anarchy,  poverty,  and  ruin.  Godoy,  the  upstart  favorite,  was  de« 
tested.  Plots  and  counter-plots  filled  the  realm.  Spain  was  the  disgrâce  of 
Europe.  Neither  the  king  nor  the  queen  had  political  foresight  enough  to 
care  for  the  movements  of  Napoléon.  Godoy  hated  and  feared  that  mighty 
mind,  that  majestic  intellect,  which  was  overthrowing  feudal  thrones,  and 
bringing  up  into  the  light  of  day  the  énergies  and  the  rights  of  the  masses. 

Ferdinand  was  accused  by  Godoy,  and  probably  justly,  of  an  attempt  to 
poison  father,  mother,  and  minister.  The  heir-apparent  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  The  populace,  from  hatred  to  Godoy,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  imprisoned  prince.  Ferdinand  aided  in  arousing  them.  An 
enormous  mob  of  countless  thousands,  with  knives  and  bludgeons,  surround* 
ed  the  palace  of  Godoy.  The  king*s  troops  dared  not  attack  them.  The 
terrified  favorite  fled  to  the  garret,  and  rolled  himself  up  in  a  pile  of  old 
mats  among  the  cobwebs  behind  the  chimney.  The  mob  burst  in  his  doors, 
rushed  in  an  inundation  through  his  magnificent  parlors,  swarmed  up  the 
stairs  and  through  the  chambers.  Sofas,  mirrors,  paintings,  were  hurled 
from  the  Windows,  and  dashed  in  pièces  upon  the  pavements.  Two  young 
ladies,  the  guilty  favorites  of  Godoy,  were  carefuUy  conducted  to  a  carriage 
and  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  tramp  of  the  mob  was  heard  upon 
the  floor  of  the  garret.  Godoy  trembled  in  anticipation  of  a  bloody  death. 
The  dusty  mats  concealed  him. 

Night  came  and  went.  Day  dawned,  and  its  long,  long  hours  lingered  slow- 
ly  away.  Still  the  wretched  man,  tortured  with  hunger  and  thirst,  dared  not 
leave  his  retreat.  Another  night  darkened  over  the  insurgent  city.  The 
clamor  of  the  triumphant  mob  filled  ail  hearts  with  dismay.  The  trembling 
minister  survived  its  protracted  agony.  For  thirty-six  hours  he  had  now  re* 
mained  cramped  and  motionless  in  his  retreat.  In  the  dawn  of  the  third 
moming,  intolérable  thirst  drove  him  from  his  hiding-place.  As  he  was 
creeping  stealthily  down  the  stairs,  a  watchful  eye  detected  him  and  shouted 
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the  alarm.  The  cry  resounded  from  street  to  street.  In  confluent  waves 
the  masses  rushed  toward  the  palace.  The  wretched  victim — ^his  garments 
soiled  and  torn,  his  hat  gone,  his  hair  disheveled,  his  features  haggard  with 
terror  and  suffering — ^was  thrust  into  the  streets.  A  few  mounted  troops  of 
the  king,  with  gleaming  sabres,  eut  their  way  through  the  throng.  They 
seized  him  by  his  anns,  and  upon  the  full  gallop  dragged  him,  suspended 
from  their  saddles,  over  the  rough  pavements.  The  mob,  like  ravening 
wolves,  rushed  and  roared  after  him.  Half  dead  with  fright  and  bruises, 
Godoy  was  thrown  for  protection  into  the  nearest  prison,  and  the  gâtes  were 
closed  against  his  pursuers. 

The  exasperated  populace,  with  loud  imprécations  and  vows  of  vengeance, 
tumed  their  fury  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  friends  of  the  hated  favorite. 
House  after  house  was  sacked.  And  liow  the  portentous  cry  was  heard, 
"  To  the  palace  r  The  scènes  of  the  French  Révolution  were  recommenced 
in  Madrid.  Charles  and  Louisa  were  frantic  with  terror.  Visions  of  dun- 
geons  and  guillotines  appalled  their  weak  and  guilty  spirits.  The  king,  to 
appease  the  mob,  issued  a  proclamation  dismissing  Godoy,  and  abdicating 
the  throne  in  favor  of  his  *'  well-beloved  son,  Ferdinand."  It  was  a  perfid- 
ious  abdication,  instigated  by  force,  and  which  the  king  had  no  intention  to 
respect.  He  accordingly  immediately  appealed  to  Napoléon  for  help.  Im- 
ploringly  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

^'  I  hâve  resigned  in  favor  of  my  son.  The  din  of  arms  and  the  clamor  of 
my  insurgent  people  left  me  no  alternative  but  résignation  or  death.  I  hâve 
been  forced  to  abdicate.  I  hâve  no  longer  any  hope  but  in  the  aid  and  sup- 
port of  my  magnanimous  ally,  the  Emperor  Napoléon." 

Ferdinand  also  immediately  wrote  to  secure  the  support  of  the  great  Em- 
peror. He  spared  no  expressions  of  adulation,  and  no  efforts  of  sycophancy 
to  secure  that  end.     He  wrote  : 

"  The  world  daily  more  and  more  admires  the  greatness  and  the  goodness 
of  Napoléon.  Rest  assured  the  Emperor  shall  ever  find  in  Ferdinand  the 
most  faithful  and  devoted  son.  Ferdinand  implores,  therefore,  the  paternal 
protection  of  the  Emperor.  He  also  solicits  the  honor  of  an  alliance  with 
his  family." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  Napoléon  was  upbn  the  cold  summit  of 
the  Landgrafenberg,  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  received  infor- 
mation that  Spain,  nominally  his  ally,  was  perfidiously  entering  into  an  alli- 
ance with,  England,  and  was  rising  in  arms  against  him.  Napoléon  was  far 
away  in  the  heart  of  Prussia,  struggling  against  the  combined  hosts  of  Rus- 
sia,  Prussia,  and  England.  The  Bourbons  of  Spain  treacherously  seized 
upon  that  moment  to  rouse  the  Peninsula  to  fall  with  daggers  upon  the  back 
of  that  friendly  monarch  who  had  neither  donc  nor  meditated  aught  to  injure 
them.*    Had  Napoléon  lost  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  fanatic  peasantry  of  Spain, 
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A  eonvention,"  says  Alison,  **  was  secretly  ooncluded  at  Madrid  between  the  Spanish  gov- 
cmment  and  the  Ruasian  embaseador,  to  which  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  also  a  party,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that,  as  soon  as  the  favorable  opportunity  was  arrived  by  the  French  annies  being  far 
adranoed  on  their  road  to  Berlin,  the  Spanish  govemment  should  commence  hostilities  in  the  I^r- 
eaees,  and  invite  the  English  to  co-operate."  It  is  impossible  to  rouse  in  our  hearts  any  very  vé- 
hément émotions  of  indignation  against  Napoléon  for  adopting  effectuai  measures  to  secure  him- 
self  from  the  répétition  of  such  perfidy. 
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headed  by  the  troops  and  the  offîcers  of  England,  would  hâve  roUed  like  an 
inundation  down  the  passes  of  the  Pyrénées  upon  the  plains  of  defenseless 
France,  and  the  terrifie  struggle  would  haye  been  at  an  end.  Napoléon  in 
an  hour  would  hâve  been  hurled  from  his  throne.  The  rejected  Bourbons 
would  hâve  been  forced  upon  France. 

It  was  midnight,  dark  and  gloomy,  when  Napoléon,  by  the  fire  of  his  biv- 
ouac, read  the  dispatches  announcing  this  act  of  perfidy.  His  majestic  spirit 
was  too  deep  and  tranquil  in  its  flow  to  admit  of  peevishness  or  irritability. 
Calmly  he  smiled  as  he  fDlded  up  his  dispatches.  **  The  Bourbons  of  Spain,"* 
said  he,  "  shall  be  replaced  by  princes  of  my  own  family."  The  next  day, 
upon  the  fields  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  ground  to 
powder.  The  Spanish  Bourbons,  terrified  at  the  unexpected  resuit,  hastily 
sheathed  the  sword  which  they  had  drawn.  Upon  sycophantic  knees  they 
bowed  before  the  conqueror.  But  Napoléon  well  knew,  and  Europe  well 
knew,  that  the  treacherous  court  was  but  waiting  and  watching  its  opportu- 
nity  to  strike  a  deadly  blow.* 

It  was  under  thèse  circumstances  that  the  Spanish  Bourbons  were  com- 
pelled,  by  the  pressure  of  their  family  corruptions,  to  appeal  to  Napoléon  for 
protection.  Napoléon  was  exceedingly  embarrassed.  In  no  other  period  of 
his  life  did  any  vacillation  ever  seem  to  mark  his  course.  Hère  he  appeared 
to  take  one  step  after  another  with  no  settled  plan.  There  were  but  two 
things  which  he  could  do,  each  of  which  seemed  to  be  equally  portentous  of 
danger.  He  could,  by  his  almost  miraculous  powers,  overthrow  the  Bourbons, 
and  place  some  one  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  who  would  regenerate  that 
noble  country,  by  throwing  into  it  the  énergies  and  the  sympathies  of  popu- 
larized  France.  Thus  he  would  secure  a  cordial  alliance,  and  be  protected 
in  his  rear,  should  the  great  northem  powers,  who  were  still  in  heart  hostile, 
again  combine  against  him.  But  there  was  an  aspect  of  unfaimess  in  this 
transaction  against  which  his  spirit  revolted.  It  would  arouse  anew  the 
angry  clamor  of  Europe.  The  feudal  monarchs  would  justly  regard  it  as  a 
new  triumph  of  popular  right  against  the  claims  of  legitimacy — as  a  terrifie 
exhibition  of  the  encroachments  of  revolutionized  France.  It  would  thus 
add  new  venom  to  the  bitterness  with  which  the  republican  empire  was  re- 
garded  by  ail  the  feudal  monarchies. 

On  the  other  hand,  Napoléon  could  sustain  Ferdinand  upon  the  throne, 

*  "  There  axe  many  reasons  why  Napoléon  should  hâve  meddled  with  the  interior  affaira  of 
Spain  ;  there  aeema  to  be  no  good  one  for  his  manner  of  doing  it.  The  Spanish  Bourbons  couM 
never  hare  been  sincère  friends  to  France  while  Bonapaite  held  the  sceptre  ;  and  the  moment  that 
the  fear  of  his  power  ceased  to  operate,  it  was  quite  certain  that  their  apparent  friendship  would 
change  to  active  hostîlity.  The  proclamation  issued  by  the  Spanish  cabinet  just  before  the  battle 
of  Jena  was  évidence  of  this  fact.  But  if  the  Bourbons  were  Napoleon's  enemies,  it  did  not  fol- 
low  that  the  people  sympathized  with  their  rulers  ;  his  great  error  was  that  he  looked  only  to  the 
court,  and  treated  the  nation  with  contempt  Had  he,  before  he  openly  meddUd  loùh  their  affturs, 
brougkt  the  people  into  hostile  contact  with  their  govemment — and  how  many  points  would  not  such  a 
govemment  hâve  offered — instead  ofappearing  as  the  treacherous  arbitrator  in  a  domestie  quarrel,  he 
would  hace  been  hailed  as  the  deliterer  of  a  great  people.*^ — Napier's  Pemnsular  War,  vol.  i.,  p.  S4. 

Probably  most  readers  will  judge  that  Napoléon  pursued  a  more  magnanimous  course  than  is 
hère  recommended.  Napoléon  had  no  wish  to  injure  the  people  of  Spain.  His  only  object  was  to 
protect  himself  from  the  perfidy  of  the  perfidious  govemment.  But  for  England  he  would  bave  ao- 
complished  his  ends.  Spain  would  hâve  been  regenerated  without  bloodshed,  and  the  Bourbons 
would  hâve  passed  away. 
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for  Godoy  and  Charles  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  could  endeavor  to 
give  Ferdinand  a  wife  of  exalted  character,  imbued  with  Napoleonic  prin- 
ciples,  who  would  coûtrol  bis  weak  nmd,  and  lead  perfidy  in  the  patb  of 
fidelitj  and  truth. 

After  long  and  anxious  reflection,  now  inclining  one  way  and  now  the 
other,  he  at  last  decided  upon  the  latter  plan.  In  bis  reply  to  Ferdinand,  he 
wrote  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Spaniah  prince,  for  he  could  not  think  of  forming  an  alliance  with  a  dis*- 
honored  son.  He  immediately  began  to  look  around  for  a  wife  for  Ferdi- 
nand. But  young  ladies  of  commanding  intellect,  of  exalted  character,  and 
who  can  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  a  noble  action,  are  rare.  The  saloons 
of  the  TuUeries  .and  of  St.  Cloud  were  full  of  pretty  girls,  but  Napoléon 
searched  in  vain  for  the  one  he  wanted. 

His  brother  Lucien,  residing  in  Italy,  a  repining  yet  voluntary  exile,  had  a 
daughter  by  a  first  marriage — ^a  brilliant  girl,  who  had  been  living  in  com- 
parative neglect  with  her  father.  Napoléon  fixed  upon  her,  and  called  her 
to  Paris.  He,  however,  deemed  it  necessary,  before  making  her  Queen  of 
Spain,  thoroughly  to  understand  her  character.  He  consequently  gave  or- 
ders  that  her  correspondence  should  be  closely  watched  at  the  post-ofBce. 
Unfortunately,  this  young,  lady,  brought  up  in  exile  with  the  impetuous, 
estranged,  yet  noble-hearted  Lucien,  had  been  accustomed  to  look  with  an 
envious  eye  upon  her  uncles  and  aunts  who  were  filling  the  thrones  of  Eu- 
rope. Her  lofty  spirit  was  not  disposed  to  conciliation.  Proudly  she  made 
no  effort  to  win  the  love  of  her  relatives.  With  much  sarcastic  talent  she 
wrote  about  Napoléon  and  ail  the  rest  of  the  family.  When  the  letters  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  he  good-naturedly  smiled  as  he  perused 
them,  and  rather  maliciously  summoned  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  to 
a  family  meeting  at  the  Tuileries.  The  witty  letters  were  read  to  the  as- 
sembled  group.  Napoléon,  accustomed  to  every  conceivable  kind  of  attack, 
was  exceedingly  diverted  at  the  sensitiveness  of  his  relatives.  He,  however, 
promptly  decided  that  Charlotte  did  not  possess  the  proper  requisites  to  in- 
fuse his  spirit  into  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  folîowing  day  she  was  on 
the  road  for  Italy.  It  was  for  her  a  fortunate  escape.  History  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  a  more  brutal,  inhuman,  utterly  worthless  créature  than 
this  Ferdinand  subsequently  proved  himself  to  be.  Had  she,  however,  mar- 
ried  Ferdinand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  destinies  of  the  world  might  bave 
been  changed. 

Napoléon  regretted  this  disappointment.  He  still  shrunk  firom  the  odium 
of  dethroning  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Ail  circumstances,  however,  seemed 
peculiarly  to  combine  for  the  promotion  of  that  end.  A  French  army,  under 
Murât,  had  entered  Spain,  partly  to  be  ready  to  quell  any  rising  in  Portugal, 
and  partly  to  assist  Spain  to  resist  an  anticipated  attack  from  the  English. 
Madrid  was  now  occupied  by  French  troops.  The  monarch  was  entirely  in 
Napoleon's  power.  Still  he  was  greatly  perplexed.  What  secret  thoughts 
were  revolving  in  his  mind,  no  one  can  tell.  He  divulged  them  to  no  one. 
Eyen  those  who  were  most  entirely  in  his  confidence,  and  upon  whose  co- 
opération he  most  fuUy  reUed,  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate  his  designs. 
lâdeed,  it  is  not  probable  that  at  this  time  he  had  formed  any  definite  plans. 
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Napoléon  was  at  St.  Cloud  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  abdica- 
tion of  Charles  IV.  It  was  Saturday  evening.  The  next  morning  he  at- 
tended  public  w orship.  AU  observed  his  absent  and  abstracted  air.  Irome- 
diately  after  service  he  called  General  Savary,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  to  walk 
with  him  under  the  trees  of  the  park.  During  an  earnest  conversation  of 
two  hours  he  thus  addressed  him  : 

*^  Charles  IV.  has  abdicated.  His  son  has  succeeded  him.  This  change 
bas  been  the  resuit  of  a  révolution  in  which  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  fallen. 
It  looks  as  if  the  abdication  were  not  altogether  voluntary.  I  was  prepared 
for  changes  in  Spaia  They  are  taking  a  tum  altogether  différent  from  what 
I  had  expected.  I  wish  you  to  go  to  Madrid.  See  our  embassador.  In- 
quire  why  he  could  not  hâve  prevented  a  révolution  in  which  I  shall  be  forced 
to  intervene,  and  in  which  I  shall  be  considered  as  implicated.  Before  I  can 
recognize  the  son,  I  must  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  father.  He  is  my 
ally.  It  is  with  him  that  I  hâve  contracted  engagements.  If  he  appeals  for 
my  support,  he  shall  hâve  it.  Nothmg  wiU  induce  me  to  recognize  Ferdi- 
nand till  I  see  the  abdication  duly  legalized.  Otherwise  a  troop  of  traitors 
may  be  introduced  into  my  palace  during  the  night,  who  may  force  me  to 
abdicate,  and  overtum  the  state.  When  I  made  peace  on  the  Niémen,  I 
stipulated  that  if  England  did  not  accept  the  médiation  of  Alexander,  Russia 
should  unité  her  arms  with  ours,  and  compel  that  power  to  peace.  1  should 
be  indeed  weak,  if,  having  obtained  that  single  advantage  ft'om  those  whom 
I  hâve  vanquished,  I  should  permit  the  Spaniards  to  embroil  me  afresh  on 
my  weak  side.  Should  I  permit  Spain  to  form  an  alliance  with  England, 
it  would  give  that  hostile  power  greater  advantages  than  it  has  lost  by  the 
rupture  with  Russia.  I  fear  every  thing  from  a  révolution  of  which  I  know 
neither  the  causes  nor  the  object. 

*^  I  wish,  above  ail  things,  to  avoid  a  war  with  Spain.  Such  a  contest  would 
be  a  species  of  sacrilège.  But  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  incur  its  hazards  if  the 
prince  who  govems  Spain  embraces  such  a  policy.  Had  Charles  IV.  reign- 
ed,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  not  been  overturned,  we  might  hâve  remained 
at  peace.  Now  ail  is  changed;  for  that  country,  ruled  by  a  warlike  mon* 
arch  disposed  to  direct  against  us  ail  the  resources  of  his  nation,  might,  per* 
haps,  succeed  in  displacing  by  his  own  dynasty  my  family  on  the  throne  of 
France.  You  see  what  might  happen  if  I  do  not  prevent  it.  It  is  my  duty 
to  foresee  the  danger,  and  to  take  measures  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  re- 
sources they  may  otherwise  dérive  from  it.  If  I  can  not  arrange  with  either 
the  father  or  the  son,  I  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them  both.  I  will  re- 
assemble the  Certes  and  résume  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  I  should  thus 
be  in  the  same  situation  with  that  monarch  when  he  engaged,  in  support  of 
his  grandson,  in  the  war  of  the  succession.  The  same  political  necessity 
govems  both  cases.  I  am  fuUy  prepared  for  ail  that.  I  am  about  to  set  out 
for  Bayonne.    I  will  go  on  to  Madrid,  but  only  if  it  is  unavoidable." 

The  same  day  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  with  thèse  instructions,  set  out  for 
Madrid.  The  next  morning  Napoléon  wrote  as  foUows  to  his  brother  Louis, 
the  King  of  HoUand  : 

"  The  King  of  Spain  has  just  abdicated.  The  Prince  of  Peace  has  been 
imprisoned.     Insurrectionary  movements  hâve  shown  themselves  at  Madrid. 
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The  people  demand  me,  with  loud  cries,  to  fix  their  destinies.  Being  con- 
yinced  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  conclude  a  solid  peace  with  England  till 
I  hâve  given  a  great  movement  on  the  Continent,  I  hâve  resolved  to  put  a 
Freûch  prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  I  hâve  tumed 
my  eyes  to  y  ou  for  th#  throne  of  Spain.  Say  at  once  what  is  your  opinion 
on  that  subject.  You  mnst  be  aware  that  this  plan  is  yet  in  embryo.  Though 
I  hâve  100,000  men  in  Spain,  yet,  according  to  circumstances,  I  may  either 
advance  directly  to  my  object,  in  which  case  every  thing  will  be  concluded 
in  a  fortnight,  or  be  more  circumspect  in  my  advances,  and  the  final  resuit 
appear  after  several  months'  opérations.'* 

Two  days  after  the  writing  of  this  letter  Napoléon  again  appears  to  be  in 
a  State  of  great  uncertainty.  He  wrote  the  foliowing  letter  to  Murât,  who 
was  then  in  Madrid  : 

"  Monsieur  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg — I  am  afraid  lest  you  should  deceive 
me  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  Spain,  and  lest  you  should  also  deceive 
yourself.  Events  hâve  been  singularly  complicated  by  the  transaction  of 
the  20th  of  March.  I  find  myself  very  much  perplexed.  Do  not  believe 
that  you  are  about  to  attack  a  disarmed  people,  or  that  you  can,  by  merely 
showjng  your  troops,  subjugate  Spain.  The  Révolution  of  the  20th  of  March 
proves  that  the  Spaniards  still  possess  energy.  You  will  hâve  to  do  with  a 
néw  people.  It  has  ail  the  courage,  and  will  display  ail  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  men  who  are  not  wom  out  by  political  passions.  The  aristocracy 
and  the  clergy  are  the  masters  of  Spain.  If  they  are  alarmed  for  their  priv- 
ilèges and  existence,  they  will  bring  into  the  field  against  us  levies  in  mass, 
which  might  etemize  the  war.  I  am  not  without  partisans.  If  I  présent 
myself  as  a  conqueror,  I  shall  hâve  them  no  longer.  The  I^nce  of  Peace 
is  detested  because  he  is  accused  of  having  betrayed  Spain  to  France.  This 
is  the  grievance  which  has  assisted  Ferdinand's  usurpation.  The  popular  is 
the  weakest  party.  The  Prince  of  the  Asturias  does  not  possess  a  single 
quality  requisite  for  the  head  of  a  nation.  That  will  not  prevent  his  being 
ranked  as  a  hero  in  order  that  he  may  be  opposed  to  us.  I  will  hâve  no 
violence  employed  against  the  personages  of  this  family. 

"  I  lay  before  you  ail  the  obstacles  which  must  inevitably  arise.  There 
are  others  of  which  you  must  be  aware.  England  will  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity  escape  her  of  multiplying  our  embarrassments.  She  daily  sends  ad- 
vice  to  the  forces  which  she  maintains  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  enlists  into  her  service  numbers  of  Sicilians  and  Portu- 
guese.  The  royal  family  not  having  left  Spain  to  establish  itself  in  the 
Indies,  the  state  of  the  country  can  only  be  changed  by  a  révolution.  It  is, 
perhaps,  of  ail  others  in  Europe,  that  which  is  the  least  prepared  for  one. 
Those  who  perçoive  the  monstrous  vices  in  the  govemment,  and  the  anarchy 
which  has  taken  place  of  the  lawful  authority,  are  the  fewest  in  number. 
The  greater  number  profit  by  those  vices  and  that  anarchy.  I  can,  consist- 
ently  with  the  interests  of  my  empire,  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  Spain. 
What  are  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  ?  Shall  I  go  to  Madrid  ?  Shall  I 
take  upon  myself  the  office  of  Grand  Protector  in  pronouncing  between  the 
father  and  son  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  support  Charles 
IV.  on  the  throne.  His  govemment  and  his  favorite  are  so  very  un  popular 
that  they  could  not  stand  their  ground  for  three  months. 
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''  Ferdinand  is  tHe  eiiemy  of  France.  It  ia  for  this  he  bas  been  made  king. 
To  place  him  on  the  throne  would  be  to  serve  the  factions  which  for  twenty 
years  bave  longed  for  the  destruction  of  France.  A  family  alliance  would 
be  but  a  feeble  tie.  My  opinion  is  that  nothing  should  be  hurried  forward» 
and  that  we  should  take  counsel  of  eyents  as  they  ocQur^  It  wiU  be  neces- 
sary  to  strengthen  the  bodies  of  troops  which  are  to  be  stationed  on  the  front- 
iers  of  Portugal  and  wait.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  step  which  your  impérial 
highness  bas  taken  in  so  precipitately  making  yourself  master  of  Madrid. 
The  army  ought  to  bave  been  kept  ten  leagues  from  the  capital. 

'^  I  shall  hereafter  décide  on  what  is  finally  necessary  to  be  doue.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  foUowing  is  the  Une  of  conduct  I  judge  fit  to  prescribe  to  you. 
You  will  not  pledge  me  to  an  interview  in  Spain  with  Ferdinand  unless  you 
consider  the  state  of  things  to  be  such  that  I  ought  to  acknowledge  him  as 
King  of  Spain.  You  will  behave  with  attention  and  respect  to  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  Prince  Godoy.  You  will  exact  for  them,  and  yourself  pay  them, 
the  same  honors  as  formerly.  You  will  manage  so  that  the  Spaniards  shall 
bave  no  suspicion  which  part  I  mean  to  take.  You  will  find  the  less  diffi- 
culty  in  this,  as  I  do  not  know  myself.  You  will  make  the  nobility  and 
clergy  understand  that,  if  the  interférence  of  France  be  requisite  in  the  af- 
fairs  of  Spain,  their  privilèges  and  immunities  will  be  respected.  You  will 
assure  them  that  the  Emperor  wishes  for  the  improvement  of  the  political 
institutions  of  Spain,  in  order  to  put  her  on  a  footing  with  the  advanced  state 
of  civilization  in  Europe,  and  tp  free  her  from  the  yoke  of  favorites.  You 
vnll  tell  the  magistrates,  and  the  ii^bitants  of  towns,  and  the  well-informed 
classes,  that  Spain  stands  in  need  of  having  the  machine  of  her  govemment 
reorganized,  and  that  she  requires  a  system  of  laws  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  tyranny  and  encroachments  of  feudality,  with  institutions  that 
may  revive  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  arts.  You  wiU  describe  to  them 
the  state  of  tranquillity  and  plenty  enjoyed  in  France,  notwithstanding  the 
wars  in  which  she  bas  been  constantly  engaged.  You  will  speak  of  the 
splendor  of  reUgion,  which  owes  its  establishment  to  the  Concordat  which  I 
bave  signed  with  the  Pope.  You  will  explain  to  them  the  advantages  they 
may  dérive  from  political  régénération — order  and  peace  at  home,  respect 
and  influence  abroad.  Such  should  be  the  spirit  of  your  conversation  and 
your  writings.  Do  not  hazard  any  thing  bastily.  I  can  wait  at  Bayonne. 
I  can  cross  the  Pyrénées,  and  strengthen  myself  toward  Portugal.  I  càn  go 
and  carry  on  the  war  in  that  quarter. 

**  I  enjoin  the  strictest  maintenance  of  discipline.  The  slightest  faults 
must  not  go  unpunished.  The  inhabitants  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
attention.  Abbve  ail,  churches  and  convents  must  be  respected.  The  army 
must  avoid  ail  misunderstanding  vnth  the  bodies  and  detachments  of  the 
Spanish  army.  A  single  flash  in  the  pan  must  not  be  perpaitted  on  either 
side.  Do  you  yourself  trace  out  the  routes  of  my  army,  that  it  may  always 
be  kept  at  a  distancé  of  several  leagues  from  the  Spanish  corps.  If  war  is 
once  kindled,  ail  would  be  lost." 

Four  days  after  vniting  this  letter,  on  the  2d  of  April,  Napoléon  set  out 
for  the  frontier.  He  was  induced  to  take  this  journey  by  the  conflicting  re- 
ports which  were  continually  reaching  him  firom  Spain.    Having  spent  a 
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week  at  Bordeaux,  intensely  occupied  in  forwarding  some  important  national 
Works,  he  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  an  unimportant  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrénées.  Joséphine  accompanied  him.  Tbey  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the 
15th  of  April.  The  next  day  Napoléon  wrote  to  Ferdinand.  In  this  letter 
he  says : 

*^  You  will  permit  me,  under  présent  circumstances,  to  speak  %o  you  with 
tnith  and  frankness.  I  pass  no  décision  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  But  I  know  well  that  it  is  dangerous  for  kings  to  accustom  their 
people  to  shed  blood.  The  people  willingly  avenge  themselves  for  the  hom- 
age  which  they  pay  us.  How  can  the  process  be  drawn  up  against  the  Prince 
of  Peace  without  involving  in  it  the  queen  and  the  king  your  father.  Your 
royal  highness  has  no  other  claim  to  the  crown  than  that  which  you  dérive 
from  your  mother.  If  this  process  dégrades  her,  your  royal  highness  de* 
grades  your  own  title.  The  criminality  of  Godoy,  if  it  can  be  proved  against 
him,  goes  to  annihilate  your  right  to  the  crown.  I  say  to  your  royal  high- 
ness, to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  world,  that  if  the  abdication  of  Charles  lY. 
is  unconstrained,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  recognize  your 
royal  highness  as  King  of  Spain." 

Ferdinand  was  endeavoring  to  blazon  abroad  his  mother's  shame,  and  to 
bring  Godoy  to  trial  as  his  mother's  paramour.  Napoléon  thus  delicately 
suggested  to  him  that,  in  dishonoring  his  mother,  he  did  but  inValidate  the 
legitimacy  of  his  own  birth,  and  thus  prove  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  But  the  wretched  créature  was  too  debased  to  feel  the  sensé  of 
snch  dishonor.  The  still  more  wretched  mother  retaliated,  as  perhaps  no 
mother  ever  retaliated  before.  She  told  her  son  to  his  face,  and  in  the  prés- 
ence of  others,  that  he  was  of  ignoble  birth — that  her  husband  was  not  his 
fftther. 

Ferdinand  hoped,  by  a  personal  interview  with  Napoléon,  to  secure  his 
fftYor.  He  therefore  left  Madrid,  and,  crossing  the  Pyrénées,  hastened  to 
Bayonne  to  meet  the  Emperor.  A  magnificent  escort  accompanied  him. 
He  took  with  him,  as  a  friend  and  adviser,  his  celebrated  tutor  Escoiquiz. 
As  soon  as  Charles,  the  queen,  and  Godoy  heard  of  this  morement  on  the 
part  of  Ferdinand,  they  were  greatly  alarmed.  Fearing  the  influence  of  Fer- 
dinand's  personal  présence  and  uncontradicted  représentations,  they  resolved 
also  to  hasten  to  Bayonne,  there  to  plead  their  cause  before  that  command- 
ing  genius  who  had  now  their  destiny  under  his  own  control. 

Napoléon  received  Ferdinand,  immediately  upon  his  arrivai,  with  the  most 
studied  politeness.  He  treated  him  with  magnificent  hospitality.  But  he 
threw  around  the  prince  a  golden  chain  of  courtesy  and  of  étiquette  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  Sumptuous  feasts  regaled  him.  A  splendid 
tetinue  surrounded  him.  The  degraded  parents  and  the  guilty  favorite  also 
ioon  arrived,  bringing  with  them  the  two  younger  brothers  of  Ferdinand. 
They  were  reccived  with  every  mark  of  attention.  Napoléon,  however,  stu- 
diously  refrained  from  recognizing  the  right  of  either  party  to  the  throne. 
He  thus  unexpectedly  found  the  whole  royal  family  in  his  power.  f 

Whatever  hésitation  he  may  previously  hâve  felt  in  référence  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued,  he  hesitated  no  longer.  He  had  an  interview  with  Charles 
lY.    The  old  king,  conscious  of  his  utter  inability  to  retain  the  throne,  great- 
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ly  preferred  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Napoléon  .rather  than  in  the  bands 
of  his  bated  son.  He  therefore  expressed  a  perfect  readiness  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  any  prince  ^hom  Napoléon  might  appoint.  Napoléon  then  sent  for 
Escoiquiz,  the  tutor  and  minister  of  Ferdinand,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 

"  I  can  not  refuse  to  interest  myself  in  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  king  wbo 
bas  throw|i  bimself  on  my  protection.  The  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  was 
clearly  a  compulsory  act.  My  troops  were  then  in  Spain.  Some  of  them 
were  stationed  near  the  court.  Appearances  authorized  the  belief  that  I  had 
some  share  in  that  act  of  violence.  My  honor  requires  that  I  sbould  take 
immédiate  steps  to  dissipate  such  a  suspicion. 

*^  I  would  say  further,  that  the  interests  of  my  empire  require  that  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon,  the  implacable  enemy  of  mine,  sbould  relinquish  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  interests  of  your  nation  equally  call  for  the  same  change. 
The  new  dynasty  which  I  shall  introduce  will  give  it  agood  constitution,  and, 
by  its  strict  alliance  with  France,  préserve  Spain  from  any  danger  en  the  side 
of  that  power  which  is  alone  in  a  situation  seriously  to  menace  its  independ- 
ence.  Charles  IV.  is  willing  to  cède  me  his  rights  and  those  of  his  family, 
persuaded  that  his  sons  are  incapable  of  goveming  the  kingdom  in  the  diffi- 
cult  times  which  are  evidently  approaching. 

^'  Thèse  are  the  reasons  which  bave  decided  me  to  prevent  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbdhs  from  reigning  any  longer  in  Spain.  But  I  esteem  Ferdinand. 
I  am  anicious  to  give  him  some  indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  which  he  will  be 
required  to  make.  Propose  to  him,  therefore,  to  renounce  the  crown  of 
Spain  for  bimself  and  his  descendants.  I  will  give  him,  in  exchange,  Etru- 
ria,  with  the  title  of  king,  as  well  as  my  nièce  in  marriage.  If  he  ïefuses 
thèse  conditions,  I  wUl  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  father,  and  nei- 
ther  he  nor  his  brother  shall  receive  any  indemnity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
does  what  I  désire,  Spain  shall  préserve  its  independence,  its  laws,  usages, 
and  religion.     I  do  not  désire  a  village  of  Spain  for  myself." 

Charles  IV.,  Louisa,  and  Godoy,  enervated  by  years  of  vicions  indulgence, 
loved  royalty  only  for  the  luxurious  dissipation  in  which  it  permitted  them 
to  revel.  Most  cbeerfully  they  surrendered  the  uneasy  crown  of  Spain  to 
Napoléon  in  exchange  for  a  handsome  castle,  ample  grounds  for  hunting,  and 
money  enough  for  the  gratification  of  their  voluptuous  desires.  Ferdinand 
and  fa^s  brothers  were  more  reluctant  to  surrender  their  right  of  inheritance. 
By  préviens  arrangement,  Napoléon  met  the  whole  family  together.  The 
king  and  queen,  wbo  thoroughiy  detested  their  son,  were  determined  to  com- 
pel  him  to  abdicate.  It  was  an  extraordinary  interview.  The  imbécile  old 
king,  brandishing  over  the  head  of  Ferdinand  a  long,  gold-headed  cane,  upon 
which  he  usually  leaned,  loaded  him  with  reproaches  and  imprécations. 
Suddenly  the  mother,  with  her  more  voluble  woman's  tongue,  feïl  upon  the 
culprit.  A  flood  of  most  uncourtly  epithets  she  poured  upon  the  victim. 
Napoléon  was  amazed  and  even  confused  at  the  strange  scène.  For  a  few 
moments  he  remained  in  mute  astonishment.  He  then  retired,  having  first 
coldly  informed  Ferdinand  that,  if  he  did  not'resign  the  crown  that  evening 
to  his  father,  he  sbould  be  arrested  as  a  rebellious  son,  the  author  of  a  con- 
spiracy  against  the  throne  and  the  life  of  his  parents.  As  Napoléon  left  the 
room,  he  exclaimed  to  those  around  him, 
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"  What  a  mother  \  what  a  son  !  The  Prince  of  Peace  ie  certainly  a  very 
inferior  person.  But,  aiter  ail,  he  is  perhaps  the  least  incompétent  of  thia  de- 
generate  court."  He  then  added,  "  What  I  am  doing  now,  in  a  certain  point 
of  view,  is  not  good.  I  know  that  well  enoug;h.  But  policj  demanda  that  I 
■bould  not  leave  in  mj  rear,  and  that,  too,  bo  near  Paris,  a  dynasty  inimical 
to  mine." 

Ferdinand,  fiilly  conacious  of  gaWi,  trembled  in  Tiew  of  a  trial  for  treason, 
enforced  by  the  inflexible  justice  of  Napoléon.  Rather  than  incur  the  haz- 
aid,  for  he  knew  that  neither  his  father  nor  hia  mother  would  show  him  the 
least  niercy,  he  prefeired  to  accept  the  abundant  rewards  which  Napoléon 
offered.  He,  however,  declined  the  crown  of  Etruria,  and  accepted  the  châ- 
teau of  Navarre,  with  an  annuel  income  of  $200,000  for  himself  and  980,000 
for  each  of  his  brothèrs.  Charles,  with  Louîsa  and  Manuel,  their  revenge 
being  gratifled  by  the  dethronement  of  Ferdinand,  were  well  Batisfied  with 
tfae  exchange  of  a  thomy  crown  for  an  opulent  retreat,  fine  hunting-grounds, 
and  ample  revenues.  They  slumbered  away  their  remaining  years  in  idle- 
nefls  and  sensual  excess. 

Napoléon  aasigned  to  the  young  princes  the  château  of  Valençay  as  a  rés- 
idence until  Navarre  could  be  made  ready  for  them.  He  wrote  to  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand,  the  high-bred,  courtly,  pleasure-loving  proprietor  of  the  ma^ 
niâcent  château,  to  receive  the  princes  with  ail  alluring  attentions. 

"  ï  désire,"  he"  wrote,  "  that  the  princea  be  received  without  extemal  pomp, 
but  heartUy  and  with  sympathy,  and  that  you  do  every  thing  in  your  power 
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to  amuse  them.  If  you  hâve  a  théâtre  at  Valençay,  and  can  engage  some 
comedians  to  corne,  it  will  not  be  a  bad  plan.  You  had  better  take  Madame 
de  Talleyrand  thither,  with  four  or  five  other  ladies.  If  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias  (Ferdinand)  should  fall  in  love  with  some  pretty  woman,  it  would 
not  be  amiss,  especially  if  we  were  sure  of  her.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  me  that  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  should  not  take  any  false  step. 
I  désire,  therefore,  that  he  be  amused  and  occupièd.  Stem  policy  would  de- 
mand  that  I  should  shut  him  up  in  some  fortress.  But  as  he  has  thrown 
himself  into  my  arms,  and  has  promised  to  do  nothing  without  my  orders, 
and  that  every  thing  shall  go  on  in  Spain  as  I  désire,  I  hâve  adopted  the  plan 
of  sending  him  to  a  country  seat,  and  surrounding  him  with  pleasure  and 
surveillance.  This  will  probably  last  throughout  the  month  of  May  and  a 
part  of  June,  when  the  affairs  of  Spain  may  hâve  taken  a  tum,  and  I  shall 
then  know  what  part  to  act.  With  regard  to  yourself,  your  mission  is  an 
extremely  honorable  one.  To  receive  under  your  roof  three  illustrious  per- 
sonages,  in  order  to  amuse  them,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  nation  and  also  with  your  rank." 

Ferdinand  and  his  brothers  were  well  contented  with  their  inglorious  yet 
voluptuous  lot.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear.  Napoléon,  while  thus  dethron- 
ing  them,  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  their  minds  that  they  became  his 
warm  admirers  and  friends.  They  exulted  in  his  successive  victories,  and 
celebrated  them  with  illuminations  and  bonfires*  Nothing  in  Napoleon's 
whole  career,  more  strikingly  than  this,  exhibits  his  extraordinary  powers. 
Fiction  has  ne  ver  conceived  any  thing  more  marvelous.  Without  firing  a 
gun,  he  overtumed  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  A  proud  and  powerful  dynasty 
he  removed  from  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  He  dent  them  into  exile. 
He  placed  his  own  brother  upon  their  throne.  And  yet  thèse  exiled  princes 
thanked  him  for  the  deed,  and  were  never  weary  of  proclaiming  his  praises. 

Napoléon  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  Spanish  people.  "  Span- 
iards  !  After  a  long  agony,  your  nation  was  on  the  point  of  perishing.  I  saw 
your  miseries,  and  hastened  to  apply  a  remedy.  Your  grandeur,  your  power, 
form  an  intégral  part  of  my  own.  Your  princes  hâve  ceded  to  me  their  rights 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.  I  hâve  no  wish  to  reign  over  your  provinces,  but  I 
am  desirous  of  acquiring  etemal  titles  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  your  po»> 
terity.  Your  monarchy  is  old.  My  mission  is  to  pour  into  its  veins  the 
blood  of  youth.  I  will  ameliorate  ail  your  institutions,  and  make  you  enjoy, 
if  you  second  my  efforts,  the  blessings  of  reform,  without  its  collisions,  its 
disorders,  its  convulsions.  I  hâve  convoked  a  gênerai  asaembly  of  the  dep- 
utations  of  your  provinces  and  cities.  I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  your 
wants  by  personal  intercourse.  I  will  then  lay  aside  ail  the  titles  I  hâve  ac- 
quired,  and  place  your  glorious  crown  on  the  head  of  my  second  self,  after 
having  secured  for  you  a  constitution  which  may  establish  the  sacred  and 
salutary  authority  of  the  sovereign,  with  the  liberties  and  privilèges  of  the 
people.  Spaniards  !  Refiect  on  what  your  fathers  were,  on  what  you  now 
are.  The  fault  does  not  lie  in  you,  but  in  the  ConstitutioSn  by  which  you  hâve 
been  govemed.  Conceive  the  most  ardent  hopes  and  confidence  in  the  re- 
sults  of  your  présent  situation,  for  I  wish  that  your  lutest  posterity  should  pré- 
serve the  recollection  of  me,  and  say,  He  was  the  regenerator  of  our  country  P 
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Louis  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  HoUand,  depressed  by  sickness  and  dômes- 
tic  troubles,  declined  the  more  onerous  bûrden  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  Na- 
poléon wrote,  accordingly,  the  foUowing  note  to  Joseph,  the  King  of  Naples  : 

**  Charles  lY.  bas  ceded  to  me  ail  bis  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  This 
crown  I  bave  destined  for  youl  The  kingdom  of  Naples  can  not  be  com- 
pared  with  Spain.  Spain  bas  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  bas  a  rev- 
enue of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  colonies  in  America.  It  is  the 
crown  which  will  place  you  at  Madrid,  three  day's  joumey  from  France.  At 
Madrid  you  are  actually  in  France.  Naples  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 
I  désire,  therefore,  that,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  you  will 
commit  the  regency  to  whomsoever  you  please,  and  the  command  of  the 
troops  to  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  that  you  set  out  for  Bayonne  by  the  shortest 
route  possible.  Keep  the  secret  from  every  body.  As  it  is,  it  will  only  be 
suspected  too  soon." 

In  Spain  there  were  no  popular  institutions.  The  monarchy  was  an  abso- 
lute  despotism.  The  priesthood,  by  the  gloomy  terrors  of  the  Inquisition, 
repressed  ail  political  and  religions  inquiry.  The  masses  of  the  people  were 
in  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance  and  debasement.  A  govemment  more  ut- 
terly  corrupt  and  worthless  probably  never  existed  in  civilized  lands.  The 
attempt  to  rescue  the  Spaniards  from  such  a  govemment,  and  to  confer  upon 
them  eonobling  laws  and  equal  rights,  is  not  a  deed  which  can  excite  very 
deep  abhorrence.  Had  Napoléon  succeeded  according  to  bis  wishes,  Spain 
would  bave  been  filled  with  monuments  reared  to  bis  memory  by  an  enfran- 
chised  and  grateful  people.  It  is  the  greatest  curse  of  slavery  that  the  op- 
pressed  know  not  the  worth  of  liberty.  No  slaves  hug  their  fetters  moie 
tenaciously  than  the  victims  of  spiritual  fanaticism. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was,  by  universal  acclaim,  a  high-minded,  intelligent, 
conscientious  man.  In  purity  of  morals  be  was  above  reproach.  The  ear- 
nestness  of  bis  philanthropy  bas  never  been  questioned.  Under  bis  mild, 
jnst,  yet  energetic  sway,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  suddenly  emerged  into 
a  glorious  existence. 

Before  the  arrivai  of  Joseph,  efficient  agents  were  dispatched  into  Spain  to 
report  conceming  the  condition  of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  of  the  finances,  and 
of  the  public  works.  ''  I  shall  want,''  said  Napoléon,  ^^  those  documents,  in 
the  first  place,  for  the  roeasures  which  I  shall  order.  I  shall  want  them  aft- 
erward,  that  posterity  may  leam  in  what  state  I  find  the  Spanish  monarchy." 
He  formed  the  noblest  projects  for  the  welfare  of  Spain.  The  designs  he 
conceived  and  set  on  foot  bave  elicited  the  admiration  of  bis  bitterest  foes. 
A  Parliament  or  Congress  was  immediately  assembled  at  Bayonne,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  illustrions  men  of  the  kingdom.  Thèse 
enlightened  patriots  exulted  in  the  bright  prospects  which  were  opening  be- 
fore their  country.  A  free  Constitution  was  adopted,  well  adapted  to  the 
manners  of  Spain,  and  to  the  advancing  light  and  Uberty  of  the  âge. 

Joseph  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  7th  of  June,  1808.  The  Spanish  Con^ 
gress  waited  upon  the  new  king  to  tender  to  him  the  homage  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  They  then,  in  a  body,  visited  Napoléon.  With  heartfelt  gratitude, 
they  retumed  thanks  to  their  powerful  benefactor,  who  seemed  to  be  secur- 
ing  for  Spain  a  prosperous  and  a  glorious  future.    On  the  9th  of  July,  Jo- 
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seph,  escorted  by  a  magnifîcent  display  of  vétéran  troops,  and  preceded  and 
foUowed  by  more  than  a  hundred  carnages,  fiUed  with  the  members  of  the 
Con^esB,  departed  for  Madrid,  to  take  his  seat  upon  the  throne  of  Spain. 

The  notice  of  Joseph's  accession  to  the  Spanish  throne  waa  immediately 
communicated  to  ail  the  foreign  powers.  He  was  promptiy  recognized  by 
nearly  ail  the  Continental  powers.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  added  felicita- 
tion  to  his  acknowledgment,  founded  upon  the  well-known,  exalted  character 
of  Joseph.  Even  Ferdinand,  from  the  palace  of  Valençay,  wrote  Joseph 
letters  of  congratulation,  and  entreated  him  to  induce  N&poleon  to  give  him 
one  of  his  nièces  in  marriage. 

There  is  something  in  this  whole  affair  which  the  ingenuous  mind  contem- 
plates  with  perpleiity  and  pain.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  be  able  with  sever- 
ity  to  condemn.  Napoléon  bas  perforraed  so  many  noble  deeds  that  he  can 
afford  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  faults.  But  the  calmly-weighing  judgment 
is  embarrassed,  and  hésitâtes  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation.  No  one 
can  contefnplate  ail  the  difficulties  of  Napoleon's  position  without  admitting 
that,  in  ita  labyrinth  of  perplexities,  he  has  an  unusual  daim  to  charity. 

Who,  at  that  time,  had  a  right  to  the  throne  of  Spain  î    Charles  IV.  had 
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been  nominally  king.  Godoy ,  the  paramour  of  the  queen,  was  the  real  sover 
eign.  Charles  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  Ferdinand.  He  solemnly  declared 
to  the  nation,  '^  I  never  performed  an  action  in  my  life  with  more  pleasure." 
The  same  day  in  which  he  made  this  affirma^on,  he  wrote  his  secret  protest, 
in  which  he  says,  *^  I  declaxe  that  my  decree^by  which  I  abdicated  the  crown 
in  favor  of  my  son,is  an  act  which  I  was  compelled  to  adopt  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood.  It  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  nuU."  Did  the  throne: 
belong  to  Charles  and  Godoy  ?  Ferdinand  had  grasped  the  throne.  He  had 
treasonably  excited  a  rébellion,  and  had  forced  his  father  to  abdicate.  Had 
Ferdinand  a  right  to  the  crown  ?  Napoléon  had  convinced  father,  favonte, 
and  son,  that,  with  wine  and  hounds,  they  could  pass  their  time  more  pleas- 
antly  than  in  governing  an  empire.  They  abdicated  in  his  favor.  Had  Na- 
poléon a  right  to  the  throne  ? 

If  Napoléon  had  decided  to  sustain  the  iniquitous  claims  of  Ferdinand, 
who,  by  treachery  and  violence,  had  forced  his  father  to  abdicate,  the  world 
would  hâve  still  more  severely  condemned  him.  He  would  foolishly  hâve 
strengthened  the  party  hostile  to  himself.  He  would  hâve  been.most  gross- 
ly  recréant  to  his  own  principles,  in  upholding,  by  his  armies,  one  of  the 
most  bigoted,  unrelenting,  and  Uberty-crushing  despotisms  earth  has  ever 
known.  Standing  before  the  world  as  the  advocate  of  freedom  in  France 
and  of  slavery  in  Spain,  he  would  hâve  left  a  stigma  upon  his  name  which 
never  could  hâve  been  effacéd.  England  did  not  hesitate  to  do  that  from 
which  the  conscientiousness  of  Napoléon  revolted.  By  her  fleets  and  her 
armies,  she  riveted  upon  a  benighted  people  the  fetters  of  a  most  abasing  and 
intolérable  despotism.  She  thus  inflicted  upon  Spain,  upon  Europe,  and 
upon  the  world,  a  wrong  for  which  she  never  can  atone.  Look  at  Spain 
now.     There  she  lies  in  her  helpless  and  hopeless  abyss  of  dishonor. 

The  combined  kings  of  Europe,  by  conspiracies,  by  treachery,  by  the  most 
rancorous  violence,  were  striving  to  hurl  Napoléon  from  his  throne.  Earth 
never  before  witnessed  such  gigantic  endeavors.  Not  a  monarch  in  the  Old 
World  had  a  higher  and  a  hoUer  claim  to  his  crown^  than  had  Napoléon. 
The  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  had  made  him  their  king.  In  self-de- 
fense,  he  took  from  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  that  power  which  they  were  striv- 
ing to  use  for  his  destruction.  With  characteristic  generosity,  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  their  fall.  By  the  course  he 
pursued,  he  even  won  the  love  of  their  selfish  hearts.  But  at  last  the  com- 
bined kings  succeeded.  They  dethroned  Napoléon.  They  assigned  to  him 
no  palace  of  leisure  and  of  luxury.  They  sent  him  to  years  of  protracted 
agony  upon  the  storm-drenched  rocks  of  St.  Helena.  Valençay  and  Lon^ 
wood  !     Who  was  the  magnanimous  victor  ? 

In  référence  to  this  affair,  Napoléon  remarked  to  O'Meara,  "  If  the  gov- 
emment  I  estabUshed  had  remained,  it  would  bave  been  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  for  Spain.  I  would  hâve  regenerated  the  Spaniards.  I 
would  hâve  made  them  a  great  nation.  In  the  place  of  a  feeble,  imbécile, 
superstitions  race  df  Bourbons,  I  would  hâve  given  them  a  new  dynasty, 
which  would  hâve  no  claim  upon  the  nation  except  by  the  good  it  would 
hâve  rendered  unto  it.  I  would  hâve  destroyed  superstition  and  priestcraft, 
ud  abolished  the  Inquisition,  and  monastehes,  and  those  lazy  beas|^  of  iriars." 
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In  Beveral  conversations  with  Las  Casas,  he  remarked,  **  The  impolicy  of 
my  conduct  in  référence  to  Spain  is  irrevocably  decided  by  the  results.  I 
ought  to  hâve  given  a  libéral  Constitution  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  charged 
Ferdinand  with  its  exécution.  'If  he  acted  with  good  faith,  Spaia  must  hâve 
prospered  and  hannonized  with  our  new  manners.  The  great  object  would 
hâve  been  obtained,  and  France  would  hâve  acquired  an  intimate  ally  and  an 
addition  of  power  truly  formidable.  Had  Ferdinand;  on  the  contrary,  proved 
faithless  to  his  engagements,  the  Spaniards  themselves  would  not  hâve  failed 
to  dismiss  him,  and  would  hâve  applied  to  me  for  a  ruler  in  his  place.  At 
ail  events,  that  unfortunate  war  of  Spain  was  a  real  afiiiction.  It  was  the 
first  cause  of  the  calamities  of  France. 

^'  I  was  assailed  with  imputations  for  which,  however,  I  had  given  no 
cause.  History  wiU  do  me  justice.  I  was  charged  in  that  affair  with  per- 
fidy,  with  laying  snares,  and  with  bad  faith,  and  yet  I  was  completely  inno- 
cent. Never,  whatever  may  hâve  been  said  to  the  contrary,  hâve  I  broken 
any  engagement,  or  violated  my  promise,  either  with  regard  to  Spain  or  any 
other  power. 

^^  The  world  will  ône  day  be  convinced  that,  in  the  principal  transactions 
relative  to  Spain,  I  was  completely  a  stranger  to  ail  the  domestic  intrigues 
of  its  court  ;  that  I  violated  no  engagement  with  the  father  or  the  son  ;  that 
I  made  use  of  no  falsehoods  to  entice  them  both  to  Bayonne,  but  that  they 
both  strove  which  should  be  the  first  to  show  himself  there.  When  I  saw 
them  at  my  feet,  and  was  enabled  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  their  total 
incapacity,  I  beheld  with  compassion  the  fate  of  a  great  people.  I  eager- 
ly  seized  the  singular  opportunity  held  out  to  me  by  fortune  for  regenerat- 
ing  Spain,  rescuing  her  from  the  yoke  of  England,  and  intimately  uniting 
her  with  our  system.  It  was,  in  my  conception,  laying  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  Europe.  But  I  was  far  from  employ- 
ing  for  that  purpose,  as  it  has  been  reported,  any  base  and  paltry  stratagems. 
If  I  erred,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  by  daring  openness  and  extraordinary  en- 
ergy.  Bayonne  was  not  the  scène  of  a  premeditated  ambush,  but  of  a  vast 
master-stroke  of  state  policy.  I  could  hâve  preserved  myself  from  thèse  im- 
putations by  a  little  hypocrisy,  or  by  giving  up  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  the 
fury  of  the  people.  But  the  idea  appeared  horrible  to  me,  and  struck  me  as 
if  I  was  to  receive  the  price  of  blood.  Besides,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged 
that  Murât  did  me  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  whole  affair. 

''  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  disdained  having  recourse  to  crooked  and  common- 
place  expédients.  I  found  myself  so  powerful,  I  dared  to  strike  from  a  situ- 
dUon  too  exalted.  I  wisbed  to  act  like  Providence,  which,  of  its  own  accord, 
applies  remédies  to  the  wretchedness  of  mankind  by  means  occasionally  vi- 
olent, but  for  which  it  is  unaccountable  to  human  judgment. 

"  Such,  in  a  few  words,"  says  Napoléon,  "  is  the  whole  history  of  the  af- 
fair of  Spain.  Let  the  world  write  and  say  what  it  thinks  fit,  the  resuit 
must  be  what  I  hâve  stated.  You  will  perceive  that  there  was  no  occasion 
whatever  for  my  pursuing  indirect  means,  falsehoods,  breach  of  promises, 
and  violation  of  my  faith.  In  order  to  render  myself  culpable,  it  would  hâve 
been  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  hâve  gratuitously  dishonored  myself. 
I  never  ye^betrayed  any  wish  of  such  a  nature." 
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"  Perhaps  in  the  whole  aimais  of  the  world,"  says  Alison,  ^^  blackened  as 
they  are  by  deeds  of  wickedness,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  atrocious 
System  of  perfidy,  firaud,  and  dissimulation  than  that  by  which  Napoléon  won 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  peninsula/'  On  the  contrary,  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ^'To  do  Napoléon  justice,  he  at  no  time,'through  this  extraordinary 
discussion,  made  the  least  attempt  to  color  his  selfish  policy."  Sir  Walter 
is  undeniably  right.  It  is  a  plain  story.  The  Spanish  Bourbons  were  in- 
Tolved  in  the  most  desperate  family  quarrel.  Father  and  son  hated  each 
other  implacably.  Both,  of  their  own  accord,  hastened  to  Napoléon  to  se- 
cnre  his  co-operation.  Napoléon,  who  had  previously,  in  conséquence  of 
their  perfidy,  contemplated  their  overthrow,  availed  himself  of  this  unexpect- 
ed  opportunity.  He  told  them  frankly  that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  leave 
either  of  them  upon  the  throne.  He  promised  that,  if  they  would  abdicate, 
he  would  give  them  ail  they  wanted — wealth  and  splendor.  The  hostility 
between  the  parent  and  the  son  was  so  malignant,  that  each  party  preferred 
to  see  Napoléon  in  possession  of  the  throne  rather  than  the  other.  They 
both  accepted.  Napoléon  conferred  upon  them,  with  princely  magnificence, 
palaces  and  hunting-grounds,  and  placed  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  upon  the 
throne  of  Spain.  The  régénération  of  the  degraded  peninsula  was  com- 
menced.    Napoléon  hoped  that  he  was  now  secure^irom  a  stab  in  the  back.* 

Whi]^  thèse  scènes  were  transpiring  at  Bayonne,  Napoléon  was  hourly 
animating,  by  his  tireless  énergies,  the  most  distant  provinces  in  his  empire. 
He  had  commenced  a  séries  of  most  herculean  efforts  to  develop  the  mari- 
time resomrces  of  France.  Harbors  and  docks  were  formed.  The  coasts 
were  fortified.  Vessels  of  every  description  were  built.  Great  care  was 
devoted  to  the  training  of  naval  officers.  Every  available  resource  was  call- 
ed  into  action  to  protect  the  French  fiag  from  insuit,  and  to  secure  for  France 
the  benefits  of  commerce.  In  his  intervais  of  leisure,  he  mounted  his  liorse 
and  rode  along  the  shore,  visiting  the  sea-ports,  and  gaining  much  informa- 
tion relative  to  naval  affairs.  During  one  of  thèse  excursions,  he  had  seen 
numbers  of  fine  oaks  and  firs  lying  on  the  ground,  and  rotting  for  want  of 
means  of  transport. 

^^My  heart  bUeds^  he  wrote  to  his  minister,  '^to  see  ail  this  valuable 
wood  perishing  uselessly.'* 

*  Colonel  Napier,  who  fooght  against  Napoléon  in  the  Spanish  war,  with  his  aceiutomed  impar- 
tiali^  thu8  records  the  origin  of  the  conflict  : 

*  Neither  was  the  aristocratical  enmity  to  Napoléon  asieep  in  Spain.  A  proclamation  issued  by 
Che  Prince  of  Peace  previous  to  the  hattle  of  Jena,  although  hastily  recalled  when  the  resuit  of  that 
eoDffîfil  was  known,  sufficiently  indicated  the  tenure  upon  whidi  the  fiiendship  of  the  Spanish 
coort  was  held.  This  state  of  affairs  drew  the  French  emperor's  attention  towaid  the  Peninsula, 
and  a  chain  of  remarkable  circumstances,  which  fixed  it  there,  induced  him  to  remove  the  reigning 
family,  and  place  his  hrother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  thought  that  the  people  of  that 
ooontry,  sick  of  an  effete  govermnent,  would  be  quiescent  nnder  snch  a  change  ;  and  although  it 
dinild  prove  otherwise,  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  his  own  fortune,  unrivaled  talents,  and  Tast 
power,  made  him  disregard  the  conséquences,  while  the  cravings  of  his  military  and  political  Sys- 
tem, and,  abore  ail,  the  temptations  offered  by  a  miraculous  foUy  which  outran  eren  his  desires, 
Qzged  him  to  a  deed  that,  well  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  would  bave  proved  bénéfi- 
ciai, but,  being  enforced  contrary  to  their  wishes,  was  unhallowed  either  by  justice  or  bene^olence." 
—Napier's  PemnmtlaT  War^  vol.  i,  p.  16. 
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ACCUHVLATING   PERILS. 

Thiers's  Testimony  to  the  univenal  Popalarity  of  the  Emperor — ^His  unsollied  Morality — His  Vig- 
ilance at  the  Canal  of  Languedoc — ^Renewed  Threatenings  of  Aastria — ^Interview  with  Mettei^ 
nich — Influence  of  the  Monks  in  Spain — Insurrection  in  Spain  and  Portugal — ^Tiying  Position  of 
Jo8e{>h  Bonaparte — ^The  Bulla  and  Bears. 

From  Bayonne  Napoléon  returned  to  Paris.  He  visited,  by  the  way, 
matiy  of  the  southern  departm.ents  of  France.  In  every  place  he  was  re- 
ceived  with  transports  of  enthusiasm.  France  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
prosperity.  This  prosperity  was  justly  and  universally  attributed  to  the  ge- 
nius  of  Napoléon.  With  his  own  subjects  he  was  by  far  the  most  popular 
sovereign  in  Europe.  No  monarch  was  ever  surrounded  with  homage  more 
sincère  and  universal.  "  He  was  every  where,"  says  Thiers,  "  greeted  with 
every  démonstration  of  respect  by  immense  multitudes.  The  prodigious 
man  who  had  rescued  ttiose  provinces  from  civil  war,  and  had  given  them 
back  quiet,  safety,  prosperity,  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  wan  in  their 
eyes  more  than  a  man.     He  was  almost  a  God." 

Testimony  like  this  falls  strangely  upon  the  ears  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  only  such  représentations  as  conquering  England  and  the  Bourbons  of 
France  hâve  hitherto  allowed  to  reach  the  public  mind.  Let  the  intelligent 
reader  reflect  for  one  moment  upon  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  Napoléon  had 
been  crushed  by  his  allied  foes,  it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  reigning  family  in  France,  to  England,  and  to  every  despotic  govern- 
ment  of  Europe,  to  misrepresent  the  character  of  their  illustrions  antagonist. 
The  stability  of  their  thrones  depended  upon  convincing  the  people  that  Na- 
poléon was  an  exécrable  tyvant.  Consequently,  the  wealth  and  the  almost 
boundless  patronage  of  ail  the  monarchies  of  Europe  were  concentrated  in 
securing  the  vitupération  of  the  one  lone  exile  of  St.  Helena.  The  trumpet 
peals  of  thèse  assaults  still  reverberate  through  Europe,  and  now  and  then 
are  faintly  echoed  even  on  our  own  shores.  Never  before  was  mortal  man 
exposed  to  such  an  ordeal.  Yet  Napoléon,  vanquished  at  Waterloo,  became 
the  Victor  at  St.  Helena.  Âlone  upon  his  barren  rock,  prohibited  from  utter- 
ing  one  word  in  self-defense,  he  silently  breasted  the  clamor  which  filled  the 
world,  and  triumphed  over  it  ail. 

The  people  in  ail  lands  adore  the  name  of  their  great  friend,  Napoléon. 
Who  now  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  alliance 
with  ail  the  despots  of  Europe,  was  struggling  for  popular  rightSy  and  that 
Napoléon  Bonaparte,  sustained  by  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  was  con- 
tending  for  aristocratie  privilège  ?  England  had  the  boldness  to  affirm  that 
she  was  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  Europe.  She  conquered.  She  attained 
the  end  for  which  she  foupfht.  And  where  now  are  those  bo^sted  liberties  ? 
Did  the  perfidious  Ferdinand  confer  them  upon  Spain  ?  Are  they  to  be  found 
beneath  the  iron  rule  of  the  Bourbons  of  Naples  ?    Did  that  Hungarian  wail. 
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which  recently  tingled  upon  the  ears  of  the  world,80und  like  the  shout  of  an 
enfranchised  people  ?  Are  those  dirges,  blending  with  the  gales  which  sweep 
the  snows  of  Siberia,  the  pœans  of  popular  freedom  ?  The  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope !  They  fell,  by  the  onslaught  of  ail  the  bauded  despots  of  Christeii- 
dom,  in  the- carnage  of  Waterloo.  They  were  entombed  beneath  the  weep- 
ing  willow  of  St.  Helena.  England  now  dreads  the  despotism  of  Russia  as 
much  as  she  once  feared  the  democracy  of  France.  When  Napoléon  fell, 
popular  rights  fell  with  him,  and  feudal  aristocracy  regained  its  sway.  "  Eu- 
rope," said  Napoléon,  ^'must  soon  become  Republican  or  Cossack."  The 
gloom  of  Russian  despotism,  like  the  black  pall  of  midnight,  is  now  settling 
down  over  ail  the  Continent. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  référence  to  the  private 
morals  of  one  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
There  was  a  time  when  Napoléon  was  accused  of  every  crime  of  which  a 
mortal  can  be  guilty.  AU  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  were  like- 
wise  represented  as  utterly  infamous.  Even  his  bitterest  enemies  now  ad- 
mit that,  in  this  respect,  he  has  been  grievously  wronged. 

^' At  one  time,"  says  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  '*  any  slanderous  or  in- 
famous story  derogatory  to  Napoléon  readily  gained  crédit  in  this  country 
(England).  Indeed,  the  more  slanderoub  or  infamous  the  taie,  the  greater 
became  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  beheved.  The  credulity  of  national 
hatred  was  not  shocked  by  ordinary  improbabilities.  For  instance,  it  was 
commonly  said,  and,  we  may  add,  universally  believed,  that  Joséphine  was  a 
woman  of  infamous  character,  or  worse.  The  common  belief  is,  however, 
altogether  unsupported  by  évidence.  Is  it  probable  that  ke  who  sofully  rec- 
ognized  the  necessity  of  discountenancing  immorality,  and  who  afterward 
drovefrom  his  présence  and  his  service  ail  women  of  questionahle  réputation^ 
would  hâve  donc  so  had  he  been  conscious  that  he  had  married  a  person  of 
doubtfui  or  of  indiffèrent  character  ?" 

^*  In  the  autumn  of  1802,"  says  Ingersoll,  "  I  saw  Bonaparte.  Monstrous 
ambition  and  treméndous  downfall  hâve  given  color  to  the  vast  detraction  to 
which  Napoléon  was  subjected.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  truth  can 
be  gradually  established,  but  it  has  been  in  continuai  progress  of  émancipa- 
tion since  his  fall.  Posterity  will  recognize  him  not  only  as  a  great,  but 
Ukewise,  in  many  respects,  a  good  man,  excelling  in  private  and  domestic  vir- 
tues.  Napoleon's  morals  were  not  only  exemplary,  but  singular,  compared 
with  contemporary  monarchs — Napoléon,  apart  from  rabid  ambition,  was  a 
model  of  domestic,  particularly  matrimonial  virtues." 

Louis  Bonaparte,  a  man  of  unsuUied  purity  of  character,  thus  speaks  of 
his  brother  Napoléon  : 

"  He  was  temperate,  and  had  only  noble  passions.  That  which  is  incon- 
testable is,  that,  the  husband  of  a  first  wife  much  older  than  himself,  he  lived 
matrimonially  with  her,  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  even  to  the  last  day  of 
their  union,  without  giving  her  any  subject  of  complaint.  It  is  undeniable 
that  no  one  can  reproach  him  with  keeping  any  titled  mistress,  nor  with  any 
scandai  ;  and  when  married  a  second  time,  at  the  âge  of  forty-two  years,  he 
treated  his  second  spouse  with  courtesy,  amiability,  and  with  a  delicacy  of 
attentions  which  was  never  intermitted." 
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Among  the  innumerable  gross  charges  which  were  brought  against  Napo- 
léon, he  was  accufied  of  improper  intiiaacy  with  Hortense,  the  daughter  of 
Joséphine.  Bourrienne  was  the  private  secretary  of  Napoléon.  He  was 
charged  with  peculation,  and  was  dismissed  from  office.  Upon  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  taken  into  their  service^  and»  while  drinking  of 
their  cup,  he  wrote  a  bitter  work  against  his  former  master.  And  yet  he 
says,  ^*  This  calumny  must  be  classed  among  those  which  malice  delights  to 
take  with  the  character  of  men  who  become  celebrated.  Let  not  this  re- 
proach  be  made  a  charge  against  him  by  the  impartial  historian.  His  prin- 
ciples  were  rigid  in  an  extrême  degree.  Any  fault  of  the  naUire  charged  nei- 
ther  entered  his  mind,  nor  was  it  in  accordance  with  his  morals  or  his  taste.'' 

The  Duchess  of  Abrantes  says  of  Hortense  :  ^'  In  the  year  1800  she  was 
a  charming  girl.  She  afterward  became  one  of  the  most  amiable  princesses 
of  Europe.  I  hâve  seen  many,  both  in  their  own  courts  and  in  Paris,  but  I 
never  knew  one  who  had  any  pretensions  to  equal  talents.  The  First  Con- 
sul looked  upon  her  as  his  child.  It  was  only  in  that  country,  so  fertile  in 
the  inventions  of  scandai,  that  so  foolish  an  accusation  could  hâve  been  im- 
agined  as  that  any  feeling  less  pure  than  patemal  affection  actuated  his  con- 
duct  toward  her.  The  vile  calumny  met  with  the  contempt  it  merited.  It 
is  now  only  remembered  to  be  confiited.  The  fact  is,  that  Bonaparte  had 
but  one  real  passion.  In  that  ail  his  other  feelings  were  absorbed."  '*  José- 
phine," she  says,  "was  insufferably  vain  of  the  fidelity  of  her  husband." 

In  référence  to  this  charge,  Joséphine  thus  wrote  to  Hortense  :  "  They  who, 
in  the  affection  which  my  husband  manifests  for  you,  hâve  pretended  to  dis- 
cover  other  sentiments  than  those  of  a  parent  and  a  friend,  know  not  his  soûl. 
His  mind  is  too  elevated  above  that  of  the  vulgar  to  be  ever  accessible  to 
unworthy  passions." 

His  habits  in  this  respect  were  so  peculiar  in  those  times  of  universal  cor» 
ruption,  that  while  one  party  accused  him  of  the  most  revolting  debauchery, 
another  party  affirmed  that  he  was  a  monstery  whom  God  had  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  énergies  and  passions  of  a  man.  In  confirmation  of  tÛs  view,  they 
referred  to  the  fact  that  he  was  childless. 

The  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  a  former  friend  and  benefactress  of  Joséphine» 
during  the  tumult  of  those  times  had  not  preserved  a  perfectly  spotless  char- 
acter. She  wished  to  be  received  at  court.  Joséphine,  grateful  for  past  kind- 
nesses,  made  application  in  her  behalf.  Napoléon  peremptorily  refused. 
Joséphine  thus  wrote  to  the  duchess  :  "  I  am  deeply  afflicted.  My  former 
fhends,  supposing  that  I  can  obtain  tUe  fulfiUment  of  ail  my  wishes,  must 
think  that  I  hâve  forgotten  the  past.  The  Emperor,  indignant  at  the  total 
disregard  of  morality,  and  alarmed  at  the  progress  it  might  still  make,  is  re- 
solved  that  the  example  of  a  life  of  regularity  and  of  rehgion  shall  be  pre- 
seiited  in  the  palace  where  he  reigns." 

"  Few  individuals,"  says  IngersoU,  "  probably  no  one,  had  more  influence 
in  undermining  and  discrediting  the  empire  of  Napoléon  than  a  woman  who 
made  love  to  him,  and  then  took  vengeance  because  he  treated  her  courtship 
not  only  repulsively,  but  contemptuously.  When  he  retumed  from  Egypt 
there  were  but  two  females  who  had  any  power  over  the  young  conqueror 
of  thirty.    They  were  his  wife  and  his  mother.     General  Bonaparte  was  a 
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chaste,  faithful,  fond  husband  and  son,  on  whom  ail  the  féminine  attractions 
aod  temptations  of  Paris  were  thrown  away  ;  dressed  simply,  lived  dômes* 
tically  and  unostentatiously,  avoiding  ail  female  connections  beyond  his  own 
family." 

At  St.Helena  Napoléon  was  one  day  reading  the  Secret  History  ofihe 
Cabinet  of  Bonaparte^  by  Goldsmith.  The  character  of  the  Emperor  was 
painted  in  the  darkest  hues  of  infamy.  As  Napoléon  read  page  aftet  page^ 
he  sometimes  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  at  times  even  laughed  outri^t. 
At  last  he  mildly  said,  witbout  betraying  the  least  sign  of  anger,  "  They  are 
in  the  wrong  to  attack  me  on  the  score  of  morals.  AU  the  world  knows  that 
I  hâve  singularly  improved  them.  They  can  not  be  ignorant  that  I  was  not 
at  ail  inchned  by  nature  to  debauchery.  Moreover,  the  multiplicity  of  my 
afiairs  would  never  hâve  allowed  me  time  to  indulge  in  it."  When  he  came 
to  the  pages  where  his  mother  was  described  as  guilty  of  most  infamous  con- 
duct,  he  repeated  several  times,  in  tones  of  blended  grief  and  indignation» 
*' Ah,  madame  !  Poor  madame  !  with  her  lofty  character  !  if  she  were  to 
read  this  !     Great  God  !"  ' 

Thèse  facts  sufficiently  prove  that  Napoléon  is  not  to  be  catalogued  with 
the  dissolute  and  licentious  kings  who  hâve  so  often  disgraced  the  thrones 
of  Europe.  History  can  not  record  his  name  with  such  profligates  as  Henry 
Vni.,  Charles  U.,  and  George  IV.  From  the  companionship  of  such  men 
he  would  hâve  recoiled  with  disgust. 

As  Napoléon  was  visiting  the  southem  departments  of  his  empire,  an  in- 
cident occurred  peculiarly  illustrative  of  his  watchfulness  and  of  his  discrim- 
ination. He  had  ordered  some  very  difficult  and  important  works  to  be  ex- 
ecuted  on  a  bridge  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  The  engineer  had  admirably 
accomplished  the  arduous  achievement.  Napoléon  wished  to  inspect  the 
Works,  and  to  reward  the  author  of  them  on  the  théâtre  of  his  glory.  He 
sent  orders  to  the  prefect  of  the  department  and  the  chief  engineer  to  repair 
to  the  spot.  Napoléon,  ever  punctual,  arrived  before  the  prefect,  and  found 
only  the  chief  engineer  at  the  place.  He  immediately  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  asked  many  questions  upon  every  point  of  difficulty 
which  must  hâve  been  encountered  in  the  exécution  of  an  enterprise  so  ar- 
duous. The  engineer  seemed  embarrassed,  and  replied  with  hésitation  and 
confusion.     Soon  the  prefect  appeared.    Napoléon  promptly  said  to  him, 

"  I  am  not  correctly  informed.  The  bridge  was  not  made  by  that  man. 
Such  a  work  is  far  beyond  his  capacity."  The  prefect  then  confessed  that 
the  chief  engineer  was  lieither  the  originator  of  the  plan  nor  the  author  of 
the  Works,  but  that  they  both  belonged  to  a  modest,  subordinate  man,  un- 
known  to  famé. 

The  Emperor  immediately  sent  for  this  sub-engineer,  and  questioned  him 
closely  upon  every  point  upon  which  he  was  désirons  of  receiving  informa- 
tion.   He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  answers. 

"  I  am  quite  pleased,"  said  he,  ^^  at  having  come  in  person  to  inspect  thèse 
fifplendid  works,  otherwise  I  should  never  hâve  known  that  you  were  the  au- 
thor of  them,  and  you  would  hâve  been  deprived  of  the  reward  to  which  you 
are  so  justly  entitled.''^  He  appointed  the  young  man,  whose  genius  he  had 
thus  discovered,  chief  engineer,  and  took  him  to  Paris. 
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In  the  month  of  Auguste  1808,  Napoléon  returned  to  the  metropolîs. 
Austria,  ever  hostile  at  heart,  and  intensely  humiliated  by  her  defeats,  had 
long  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  fall  again  upon  the  dreaded  foe  of 
aristocratie  privilège,  the  renowned  champion  of  popular  rights.  Encour- 
aged  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  Spain,  and  believing  that  Napoléon  would  be 
compelled  to  direct  his  main  énergies  to  that  point,  she  began  to  assume  a 
menaoing  attitude.  She  affected  to  believe  that  Napoléon  intended  to  over* 
throw  ail  the  ancient  reigning  families  of  Europe.  Pointing  to  the  dethrone- 
ment  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  she  exclaimed,  ''  This  is  the  fate  which  awaits 
ail  the  old  royalties 'of  the  Continent."  "  We  will  die,"  exclaimed  the  Arch- 
duke  Charles,  ^'  if  it  must  be  so,  with  arms.in  our  hands.  But  the  crown  of 
Austria  shall  not  be  disposed  of  as  easily  as  that  of  Spain  has  been." 

Military  préparations  immediately  resounded  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom.  Seven  hundred  thousand  men  were  armed  and  exercised  every  day. 
Fourteen  thousand  artillery  horses  were  purchased,  and  a  million  of  muskets. 
Twenty  thousand  workmen  were  employed  upon  the  fortifications  of  Hun- 
gary,  that  the  Austrians,  in  case  of  defeat,  might*  retire  to  those  distant  re- 
treats  for  a  prolonged  and  a  desperate  résistance.  Powerful  divisions  of  the 
army  began  to  défile  toward  the  frontiers  of  France.  National  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  French,  wherever  they  were  found, 
at  Vienna,  at  Trieste,  at  the  watering-pla^ces  of  Germany,  were  wantonly  in- 
sulted. 

m 

Napoléon  dreaded  another  war.  He  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it.  It  thwart- 
ed  his  magnificent  plans  for  enriching  and  embellishing  his  majestic  empire. 
Peace  was  the  most  intense  désire  of  his  heart.  Under  thèse  circumstances, 
he  had  an  interview  with  M.  Metternich,  the  Austrian  minister.  Napoléon 
was  particularly  gracions  and  mild,  but  very  decided.  Many  of  the  minis- 
ters  of  other  courts  were  présent.  In  a  low  and  gentle  tone  of  voice,  but 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  overheard  by  many  who  were  présent,  he  said,* 

"  You  wish,  M.  Metternich,  either  to  make  war  on  us  or  to  frighten  us." 

"  We  wish,  sire,"  M.  Metternich  replied,  "  to  do  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

"  Why,  then,"  replied  Napoléon,  "  your  armaments  ?  They  agitate  your- 
selves  and  Europe.     They  put  peace  in  jeopardy,  and  ruin  your  finances." 

"  Thèse  arrangements  are  only  défensive,"  said  M.  Metternich. 

Napoléon  mildly  but  firmly  replied  : 

*  "  Meanwhile,  the  Aastrian  embassador  at  Paria  had  the  difficult  task  to  discharge  of  maintain- 
ing  apparently  amicable  relations  with  the  French  govemment  at  the  time  when  his  cabinet  were 
openly  preparing  the  means  of  decided  hostility .  But  the  Baron  Metternich,  who  then  fiUed  that 
exalted  situation  at  the  court  of  Napoléon,  was  a  man  whose  abilities  were  equal  to  the  task.  A 
•  statesman  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  gifted  with  a  sagadous  intellect,  a  clear  percep- 
tion, a  Sound  judgment  ;  profoundly  versed  in  the  secrets  of  diplomacy,  and  the  characters  of  the 
leading  political  men  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  in  the  différent  European  cabinets  ; 
persevering  in  his  policy,  far-seeîng  in  his  views,  unrivaled  in  his  discrimination,  and  at  the  same 
time  skiltful  in  concealing  thèse  varied  qualities  ;  a  perfect  master  of  dissimulation  in  public  affaire^ 
and  yet  honorable  and  candid  in  private  life  ;  capable  of  acquiring  information  from  others  ^t  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  eluding  ail  similar  investigation  from  them  ;  unbounded  in  application, 
richly  endowed  with  knowledge,  he  also  enjoyed  the  rare  faculty  of  vailing  those  great  acquirements 
under  the  cover  of  polished  manners,  and  causing  his  superiority  to  be  forgotten  in  the  charms  of  a 
varied  and  intellectual  conTersation." — Aluoti, 
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"  Were  your  armaments  oniy  défensive,  they  would  not  be  so  hurried. 
When  new  organizationa  are  to  be  created,  one  takes  time,  does  nothing  ab> 
Tuptly.  Things  are  done  best  that  are  doue  slowly.  One  does  not,  under 
such  circumstances,  erect  magazines,  order  assemblages  of  troops,  and  buy 
horses,  particularly  artillery  horses.  Your  army  aniounts  to  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  men.  Your  militia  will  near]y  equal  the  same  number. 
Were  I  to  imîtate  you,  I  ehould  add  four  hundred  thousand  men  to  my  ef- 
fiective  force.  That  would  be  an  armament  out  of  ail  reason.  I  will  not  fol- 
low  your  example.  It  would  soon  be  necessary  to  arm  women  and  children, 
and  we  ehould  relapse  into  a  state  of  barbariam.  Wherefore  ail  thèse  mili- 
tary  préparations  ?  Hâve  I  demanded  any  thing  of  you  1  Hâve  1  advanced 
claims  to  any  of  your  provinces  ?  The  treaty  of  Pressburg  has  settled  ail 
claims  between  the  two  empires.  Your  master's  word  ought  to  bave  settled 
every  thing  between  the  two  aovereigns.  I  demand  nothing  of  you — I  waht 
notbing  of  you  except  mutual  quiet  and  security.  Is  there  any  difficulty — 
any  one  difficulty — between  us  1  Let  it  be  known,  that  we  may  settle  it  on 
the  spot," 

M.Metternich  replied;  "The  Austrian  govemment,  sire,  has  no  thought 
of  attacking  France.     It  has  not  ordered  any  movement  of  troops." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  Napoléon  With  quiet  décision  rejoined.  "  Assem- 
blages of  troops  hâve  taken  place  in  Gallicia  and  Bohemia,  in  front  of  the 
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quarters  of  the  French  army.  The  fact  is  incontestable.  The  immédiate 
resuit  must  be  the  assemblage  of  equal  forces  on  the  French  side.  I  must 
consequently,  instead  of  demolishing  the  fortresses  of  Silesia,  repair,  arm,  and 
provision  them,  and  put  every  thing  again  on  a  war  footing.  You  are  well 
aware  that  I  shall  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  I  shall  be  always  prepared. 
You  rely,  perhaps,  upon  aid  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  You  deceive 
yourself .  I  am  certain  of  his  adhésion,  of  the  disapprobation  he  has  mani* 
fested  respecting  your  armaments,  and  of  the  course  he  'will  adopt  on  the 
occasion.  Do  not  imagine,  then,  that  the  opportunity  is  a  favorable  one  for 
attacking  France.  It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  on  your  part.  You  do 
not  désire  war.  I  believe  it  of  you^  M.  Metternich,  of  your  emperor ^  and  of 
the  erdightened  men  of  your  country.  But  the  German  nobility,  dissatisfied 
with  the  changes  which  hâve  occurred,  fiU  Germany  with  their  rancor.  You 
allow  yourselves  to  be  influenced.  You  communicate  your  émotions  to  the 
masses  in  urging  them  to  arm.  By-and-by  you  will  be  brought  to  that  point 
at  which  one  longs  for  a  crisis,  as  a  means  of  escaping  out  of  an  insupportable 
situation.  That  crisis  will  be  war.  Moral  and  physical  nature  alike,  when 
they  are  corne  to  that  troubléd  state  which  précèdes  the  storm,  hâve  need  to 
explode,  in  order  to  purify  the  air  and  bring  back  serenity.  This  is  what  I 
fear  from  your  présent  conduct.  I  repeat  to  you,  I  want  nothing  of  you.  I 
demand  nothing  but  peace.  But,  if  you  ms^e  préparations,  I  shall  make 
such  that  the  superiority  of  my  arms  will  not  be  more  doubtfid  than  in  the 
preceding  campaigns.  Thus,  in  order  to  préserve  peace,  we  shall  hâve 
brought  on  war."  , 

This  conversation  was  immediately  committed  to  paper  by  the  Austrian 
minister,  and  sent  to  Yienna.  The  next  day,  eifectually  to  sound  the  dispo- 
sition of  Austria,  the  French  embassador  was  instructedto  repeat  to  the  Aus- 
trian  cabinet  that  thèse  extraordinary  armaments  must  be  stopped,  or  that 
war  must  openly  be  declared.  Napoléon  also  called  upon  Austria  for  the 
récognition  of  Joseph  as  King  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  Napoléon  ad- 
dressed  a  circular  to  the  princes  of  the  Confédération  of  the  Rhine,  in  which 
he  called  upon  them  ^  to  make  ready  their  contingents,  toprevent  a  war,  with- 
out  a  pretext  as  without  an  cbject,  by  showing  to  Austria  that  they  were  pre- 
pared for  it."  An  article  also  appeared  in  the  Moniteur ,  which  was  said  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  Napoléon,  in  which  he  accused  Austria  of  attempting  to 
rouse  the  populace  of  Europe  again  to  arms  : 

^'Austria  has  adopted the  revolutionary  System.  She  has  now no  right  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Convention  in  proclaiming  war  to  the  palace 
and  peace  to  the  cottage.  A  plan  has  been  organized  at  Yienna  for  a  gên- 
erai insurrection  ail  over  Europe,  the  exécution  of  which  is  confided  to  the 
ardent  zeal  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  propagated  by  the  proc- 
lamations of  its  gênerais,  and  difTused  by  its  detachments  at  the  distance  of 
six  hundred  miles  from  its  armies." 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  afTairs  in  Spain  had  assumed  a  most  disastrous  as- 
pect. The  monks,  whose  influence  was  almost  boundless  over  the  ignorant 
and  fanatical  populace,  were  exasperated.  AU  over  the  land  they  suddenly 
kindled  a  blaze  of  insurrection.  TÎie  pride  of  the  nation  was  wounded.  The 
French  and  the  friends  of  the  French  were  massacred  with  every  conceiva- 
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Me  >ct  of  barbarity.  Châteaux  were  pillaged  and  bumed  Ail  the  tuœult- 
aoas  and  aanguinary  horrors  of  the  French  Révolution  were  renewed.  The 
Spanish  people  defended  the  throne  »nd  the  altar  with  the  same  ferocity  with 
which  the  French  had  assailed  them  both. 

While  AuBtria  waa  aesuming  such  a  threatening  attitude,  Napoléon  did 
DOt  dare  to  withdraw  ftom  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine  the  vétéran  troopB  as- 
•embled  there.     He  had,  consequently,  been  compelled  to  send  only  young 
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recruits  into  Spain.  Of  the  80,000  inexperïenced  and  youthful  conscripts 
whom  Napoléon  had  ordered  to  the  Peninsula,  17,000  were  in  the  hospitals, 
leaving  an  efficient  force  of  but  63,000  men.  The  Spanish  authorities  friend- 
ly  to  Joseph  could  place  but  little  reliance  upon  the  army  under  their  com- 
mand.  The  Spanish  soldiers  fratemized  with  the  people.  Bells  rang  the 
alarm.  Beacon-fires  blazed  on  every  hiU  the  signal  for  revolt.  The  pauper 
peasantry,  weary  of  the  monotony  of  a  merely  vegetable  life,  were  glad  of 
any  pretext  for  excitement  and  for  the  chance  of  plunder.  Napoléon  had 
conferred  upon  Spain  a  good  prince  and  good  institutions.  The  Spaniards 
hurled  that  prince  from  his  throne,  and  riveted  again  upon  their  own  limbs 
the  fetters  of  the  most  unrelenting  despotism.  Napoléon  smiled  when  the 
Abbé  de  Pradt  said  to  him, 

^'  Sire,  you  are  in  the  condition  of  the  benevolent  man  who  has  rescued 
a  termagant  wife  from  the  brutality  of  her  husband.  She  falls  upon  her 
benefactor  and  scratches  out  his  eyes." 

The  British  navy,  swarming  in  the  waters  which  washed  the  Spanish 
coast,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  home,  immediately  and  ardently  es- 
poused  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  The  English  govemment  received  the 
tidings  with  enthusiasm.  The  king  exclaimed  to  his  Parliament,  ^'The 
Spanish  nation,  thus  nobly  struggling  against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of 
France,  can  no  longer  be  considered  by  me  as  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain, 
but  is  recognized  by  me  as  a  natural  friend  and  ally."  Âll  the  Spanish 
prisoners  of  war  were  immediately  released,  clothed,  armed,  and  sent  to 
Spain  to  swell  the  number  of  the  insurgent  host.  The  vast  énergies  of  the 
British  navy  were  called  into  réquisition  to  land  upon  the  Peninsula  money 
and  ail  kinds  of  military  supplies.  This  was  donc  with  such  profusion  as  to 
amaze  the  Spaniards.  An  army  of  30,000  men  wa»  also  sent  to  co-operate 
with  the  Spanish  forces.  Thèse  English  troops  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  iron  dé- 
cision he  had  developed  in  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  proved  him 
worthy  of  the  trust.* 

Joseph,  mild,  humane,  and  a  lover  of  peace,  was  appalled  by  the  storm 
of  war  which  had  suddenly  burst  upon  him.  In  his  alarm  he  wrote  to  Na- 
poléon :  "  I  hâve  nobody  for  me.  We  want  fifty  thousand  vétéran  troops 
and  ten  millions  of  dollars.     If  you  delay,  we  shall  want  one  hundred  thou- 

*  **  But  the  occult  source/*  saya  Napier,  the  world-renowned  hiatorian  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
"  of  most  of  thèse  difficulties  is  to  he  found  in  the  inconsistent  attempts  of  the  British  cabinet  to 
uphold  national  independence  with  internai  slaTery,  against  foreign  aggression  with  an  ameliorated 
govemment.  The  clergy  [of  Spain],  who  led  the  mass  of  the  people,  clung  to  the  English,  because 
they  suppoTted  aristocracj  and  Church  domination.  Tkc  Engluh  nUntsterg^  kating  Napoléon,  not 
becaute  he  totm  ihe  enemy  of  England,  but  because  he  was  the  chamjnon  of  equaltty^  cared  not  for 
Spain  unless  her  people  were  enslaved.  They  were  willing  enough  to  use  a  libéral  Cortes  to  de- 
féal  Napoléon,  but  they  also  desired  to  put  down  that  Cortes  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy  and%f  the 
bigoted  part  of  the  people.*' — Vol.  îy.,  p.  269. 

'*  It  was  some  time  belbre  the  Church  and  aristocratie  party  [of  Spain]  discoyered  that  the  secret 
policy  of  England  was  the  same  as  their  own.  It  was  so,  however,  eren  to  the  upholding  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  it  was  ridiculously  asserted  had  become  objectionable  only  in  name.'' — Vol.  iv.« 
p.  350. 

"  The  educated  classes  in  Spain  shrunk  from  the  British  govemment*s  known  hostility  to  ail  fîree 
institutions." — Ibid, 
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sand  troops  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars."  Already  loving  his  own 
subjects,  he  co'mplained  bitterly  of  the  outrages  with  which  the  French  sol- 
diers  retaliated  the  ferocity  of  the  Spaniards. 

Napoléon  replied,  '^  Hâve,  patience  and  good  courage.  I  will  not  let  you 
want  any  resource.  You  shall  hâve  troops  in  sufficient  quantity.  Do  not 
set  yourself  up  as  the  accuser  of  my  soldiers  ;  to  their  devotedness  you  and 
I  owe  what  we  are.  They  hâve  to  do  with  brigands  who  murder  them, 
and  whom  they  must  repress  by  terror.  Strive  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
Spaniards.  But  do  not  discourage  the  army  ;  that  would  be  an  irréparable 
fault." 

With  Austria  raising  such  formidable,  armaments  in  the  north,  it  was  not 
safe  for  Napoléon  to  withdraw  any  of  the  vétéran  troops  who  were  still  lin- 
gering  beyond  the  Rhine.  He  could  only  send  to  Joseph  young  conscripts, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  ail  military  stores.  Matters  grew  worse  every 
day.  Ail  Spain  and  Portugal  were  in  a  blaze  of  insurrection.  A  division 
of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  nearly  20,000  men,  under  General  Dupont, 
was  surrounded  at  Baylen  by  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
French,  wasted  by  sickness  and  sufTering,  and  emaciated  with  starvation, 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  It  was  the  first  disgrâce  which  had  befallen 
the  French  eagles.  When  Napoléon  heard  the  news  he  trembled  with  émo- 
tion. He  had  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  General  Dupont,  and  felt 
that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  should  hâve  died  rather 
than  hâve  capitulated.  Napoléon  was  at  Bordeaux  when  the  first  tidings  of 
the  capitulation  reached  him.  He  read  the  dispatches  in  silent  anguish. 
The  minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  who  was  présent,  was  alarmed  at  the  deep 
déjection  manifested  by  the  Emperor. 

"  Is  your  majesty  unvell  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  No  !" 

*^  Has  Austria  declared  war  ?" 

"  Would  that  were  ail  !"  exclaimed  the  Emperor. 

"  What,  then,  has  happened  ?" 

Napoléon,  in  bittemess  of  soûl,  recounted  the  humiliating  détails  of  the 
capitulation,  and  added, 

*^  That  an  army  should  be  beaten  is  nothing  ;  it  is  the  daily  fate  of  war, 
and  is  easily  repaired  ;  but  that  an  army  should  submit  to  a  dishonorable 
capitulation  is  a  stain  on  the  glory  of  our  arms  which  can  never  be  effaced. 
Wounds  inflicted  on  honor  are. incurable.  The  moral  effect  of  this  catas- 
trophe will  be  terrible.  What  !  they  hâve  had  the  infamy  to  consent  that 
the  haversdcks  of  our  soldiers  should  be  searched  like  those  of  robbers  ! 
Could  I  hâve  expected  that  of  General  Dupont — a  man  whom  I  loved,  and 
was  rearing  up  to  become  a  marshal  ?  They  say  he  had  no  other  way  to 
preyent  the  destruction  of  the  army,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  soldiers.  Bet- 
ter,  far  better,  to  hâve  perished  with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  not  one  should 
hâve  escaped.  Their  death  would  hâve  been  glorious.  We  would  hâve 
arenged  them.  You  can  always  supply  the  place  of  soldiers.  Honor  alone, 
when  once  lost,  can  never  be  regained." 

In  the  first  outburst  of  hîs  anguish  he  exclaimed,  in  référence  to  those  who 
had  signed  the  capitulation. 
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'^They  hare  suUied  our  uniform.  It  shall  be  washed  m  their  blood." 
Soon,  however,  more  generous  feelings  regained  the  ascendencj.  Sincerely 
he  pitied  his  unfortunate  friend.  '^  Unhappy  man  !"  he  exclaimed  again  and 
again  ;  "  unhapp j  man  !  What  a  fall,  after  Albeck,  Halle,  Friedland  !  What 
a  thing  war  is  !  One  day,  one  single  day,  is  enough  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
a  lifetime." 

General  Savary  now  advised  Joseph  to  retire  from  Madrid  and  fortify 
himself  upon  the  Ebro. 

But  what  will  Napoléon  say  ?"  asked  Joseph. 

The  Emperor  will  scold,"  quietly  remarked  Savary.  "  His  fits  of  anger 
are  boisterous,  but  they  do  not  kill.  He^  no  doubt,  woiild  stay  hère.  But 
what  is  possible  for  him  is  not  so  for  others." 

Joseph  retreated  from  Madrid,  and  from  his  intrenched  camp  upon  the 
Ebro  wrote  to  his  impérial  brother, 

^'  I  hâve  not  a  single  Spaniard  left  who  is  attached  to  my  cause.  As  a 
gênerai  my  part  would  be  endurable— nay,  easy  ;  for,  with  a  detachment  of 
your  vétéran  troops,  I  could  conquer  the  Spaniards  ;  but  as  a  king  my  part 
is  insupportable,  for  I  must  slaughter  one  portion  of  my  subjects  to  make 
the  other  submit.  I  décline,  therefore,  to  reign  over  a  people  who  will  not 
hâve  me.  Still,  I  désire  not  to  retire  as  conquered.  Send  me,  therefore, 
one  of  your  old  armies.  I  will  return  at  its  head  to  Madrid,  and  treat  with 
the  Spaniards.  I  shall  demand  back  from  you  the  throne  of  Naples.  I  will 
then  go  and  continue,  amid  the  quiet  which  suits  my  tastes,  the  happiness 
of  a  people  that  consents  to  be  prospérons  under  my  care." 

Napoléon  was  keenly  wounded  by  the  covert  harshness  of  judgment  which 
this  letter  contained.  He  ever  loved  Joseph,  and  prized  his  judgment  and 
his  co-operation  above  that  of  any  other  of  his  brpthers.  By  the  énergies 
of  his  own  mind  he  strove  to  reanimate  the  waning  courage  of  Joseph. 

"  Be  worthy  of  your  brother,"  he  wrote.  "  Try  to  bear  yourself  as  be- 
comes  your  position.  What  care  I  for  a  parcel  of  insurgents,  whom  I  shall 
settle  with  my  drageons,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  defeat  armies  that  neither 
Âustria,  Russia^  nor  Prussia  could  withstand  ?  I  shall  find  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  in  Spain.  I  shall  not  find  there  the  limits  of  my  power."  Napo- 
léon promised  him  immédiate  and  effectuai  re-enforcements,  and  gave  the 
most  minute  and  sagacious  counsel  in  référence  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  most  exaggerated  reports  were  sent  to  him  of  the  forces  of  the 
insurgents.  ^'  In  war,"  Napoléon  replied,  '^  it  is  at  ail  times  and  in  ail  places 
difficult  to  know  the  truth.  But  it  is  always  possible  to  coUect  it,  if  one  will 
be  at  thé  pains.  You  hâve  a  numerous  cavalry  and  the  brave  Lasalle.  Send 
out  your  drageons  to  sweep  the  country  over  a  range  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
Seize  the  alcaldes,  the  curés,  the  notable  inhabitants.  Keep  them  until  they 
speak.  Interrogate  them  judiciously,  and  you  will  leam  the  truth,  which 
you  will  never  leam  by  going  to  sleep  within  your  lines*"* 

♦  «*  Jofleph'e  errora,"  wf%  Colonel  Napier,  "  did  not  escape  the  animadvenion  of  his  biother, 
wboae  sagacity  enaUed  him,  althoagh  at  a  distance,  to  detect  thrmigfa  aO  the  glave  of  the  insurrac- 
tion  ail  ita  inefficiency.  His  notes  dictated  upon  the  occasion  aie  replète  with  genius,  and  eyince 
his  absolute  mastery  of  the  arts  of  war. — Then  foUowed  an  observation  which  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
yantage  by  those  authors  who,  unacquainted  with  the  simplest  rudiments  of  military  science,  censure 
the  oonduct  of  gênerais,  and  are  pleased,  from  some  obscure  no<À,  to  point  out  Ûieir  errors  to  th« 
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Joseph  bad  no  heart  to  fire  upon  the  Spaniards.  The  war  was  cotiducted 
with  but-  little  irigor.  Napoléon  at  firat  smiled  at  the  continued  display  of 
weakness.  He  tben  wrote  to  Joseph  to  remain  quietly  bëhmd  his  intrench- 
ments  upon  the  Ebro  until  tKe  Emperor  sbould  arrive  to  help  him.  Matters 
had  now  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect,  that  Napoléon,  notwithstanding 
the  hostile  altitude  of  Âustria,  ventured  to  withdraw  about  ône  hundred  thou- 
sand  troops  firom  the  Rhine.  He  sent  thèm/by  forced  marches,  across  the 
vast  territory  of  France,  to  climb  the  Pyrénées,  and  to  await  bis  arrivai.  One 
hundred  thousand  young  conscripts,  gathered  from  the  fields  of  France,  were 
ordered  to  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  departure  of  the  vétéran  battalionâ. 
AU  the  great  thoroughfares  of  France  were  throngèd  by  thèse  vast  masses 
of  men  passing  in  opposite  directions. 

The  well-trained  soldier  cares  little  for  bis  life.  He  becomes  a  mère  ani- 
mal.  The  soûl  is  brutalized.  The  conscience  is  dèad.  He  seeks  to  enjoy, 
by  every  indulgence,  the  brief  existence  which  is  left  for  him.  Napoléon 
was  consummately  skillful  in  touching  ail  the  secret  springs  of  human  ac- 
tion. For  thèse  immense  bands  of  men  traversing  France,  bis  foresight  pro- 
vided,  in  ail  the  important  towns  through  which  they  should  pass,  the  most 
brilliant  entertàinments.  Illuminations  and  banquets  greeted  them.  Martial 
songs  were  composed  tô  be  sung  at  thèse  fêtes,.celebrating  the  heroic  exploits 
of  the  army,  and  stimulating  the  passion  for  militàry  glory.  At  the  same 
time,  vast  magazines  of  the  munitions  of  war  were  established  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrénées. 

When  Alexander  heard  of  the  disasters  in  Spsûn,  he  said  to  M.  Caulain- 
court,  Napoleon's  émbassador, 

"  You  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  go  through  this  matter  with- 
out  flinching.  Your  master  sent  to  Spain  young  soldiers,  and  not  enough  of 
them.  Besides,  he  was  not  there,  and  blunders  bave  been  committed.  He 
will,  however,  soon  repair  ail  that.  Your  Emperor  can  not  sufFer  any  Bour- 
bon so  near  him.  This  is,  on  bis  part,  a  consistent  policy,  which  I  entirely 
admit.  I  am  not  jealous  of  bis  aggrandizement,  especially  when  it  is  prompt- 
ed  by  the  same  motive  as  the  last.  Lef  him  not  be  jealous  of  those  which 
are  in  hke  manner  necessary  to  my  empire,  and  quite  as  easy  to  justify. 
For  my  part,  I  shall  be  invariable.  I  am  about  to  address  Austria  in  lan- 
guage  which  will  induce  her  to  reflect  seriously  on  her  imprudent  conduct. 
I  will  prove  to  your  master  that  I  am  faithfiil  in  bad  and  good  fortune.  Tell 
him,  however,  that  we  toust  see  each  other  as  soon  as  possible.^ 

"  In  1807,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  when  I  was  sent  as  émbassador  to  Russia, 

• 

woild  ;  anthon  who,  piofoundly  igAprani  of  the  numbers,  «ituation,  and  remuices  of  the  opposiqg 
annies,  prétend,  neTeitheless,  to  détail,  with  great  accuracy,  the  right  method  of  executing  the 
most  difficult  and  délicate  opérations  of  war.  Aa  the  reboke  of  Tarenne,  who  frankly  acknowledged 
to  Lnvoii  that  he  oonld  orom  the  Rhine  at  a  paitieular  apot  if  the  latter'a  finger  were  a  bridge,  haa 
been  loat  apon  auch  men,  perbapa  the  more  raoent  opinion  of  Napoléon  may  be  diaregarded.  *  But 
it  îa  not  permitted,*  aaya  that  conaummate  gênerai,  ^UjSTUft  permUted^  at  the  dutance  of  three  hunè' 
red  Uûgues,  and  tnthout  even  a  ttaiement  of  the  sUudUwn  ofihe  army^  to  direct  what  thould  be  done.^  " 
— Nkpier,  toU  L,  p.  186. 

**  I  am  aatoniahed,'*  aaya  Louia  Bonaparte,  **  that  Sir  Watter  Sccft  not  only  Tenturea  to  critidae 
Napoléon,  bat  eren  goea  ao  fiir  aa  to  give  him  leaaona  in  tactica  tSinoe  theae  leeaona  were  not  pub- 
fifliied  doring  the  life  of  Napoléon,  it  is  not  aurprising  that  he  did  not  profit  by  them." — Réponse  à 
Sér  Walitr  Scott^  par  Louiê  Bonaparte,  Frère  de  VEmpereur,  p.  130. 

Vol.  il— D 
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the  Emperor  Napoléon  had  attained  the  zénith  of  his  political  fortune.  The 
Emperor  always  entertained  a  just  idea  of  the  noble  and  the  grand..  He  was 
economical  in  hisown  personal  expenses,  and  a  decided  foe  to  extravagance 
and  wastefulnessy  yet  he  was  munificent  in  ail  that  related  to  the  dignity  of 
the  crown.  No  sovereign  had  a  nicer  perception  of  what  was  due  to  his  ex- 
alted  position.  He  was  désirons  that  the  embassador  of  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world  should  maintain  with  régal  spleAdor  the  rank  of  the  country  he 
had  the  honor  to  represent.  '  I  give  you  a  carte  blanche  foi  the  expansés  of 
the  embassy.  We  must  not  appear  like  citizens  grown  rich.  The  court  of 
France  must  not  show  itself  mean  and  petty.  Our  brother  of  Russia  loves 
pleasure  and  luxury.     Give  magnificent  fêtes.' 

**  You  wish  that  I  should  introduce  you  to  the  brilliant  court  of  Russia, 
where  I  found  realized  ail  the  traditions  of  the  youthful  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
Indeed,  the  glories  of  the  Grand  Monarque  seemed,  at  that  time,  a  fond  dream 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  No  court  ever  presented  within  itself  so  many 
éléments  of  pleasure  and  excitement.  Youth,  beauty,  gayety,  and  splendor 
were  ever  grouped  around  the  throne. 

*^  On  réception  days»  the  scène  which  presented  itself  in  the  saloons  of  the 
palace  exceeded  ail  that  imagination  can  picture.  It  was  a  realization  of 
the»wonders  of  the  ^  Arabian  Nights.'  Women  of  the  most  captivating  beau- 
ty,  grâce,  and  élégance  were  sparkling  in  diamonds,  and  arrayed  in  a  gorge- 
ousness  truly  Àsiatic.  Some  were  intelligent  and  well  educated,  others  friv- 
olous  and  ignorant,  but  ail  were  beautiful,  and  ail  devotedly  fond  of  music 
and  dancing.  The  young  men,  by  the  grâce  of  their  manners  and  language, 
and  the  élégance  and  luxury  of  their  dress,  completely  eclipsed  our  most  ap« 
proved  Parisian  models,  our  Richelieus,  Narbonnes,  âcc. 

"  Every  day  brought  new  fêtes,  new  parties  of  pleasure.  I  confess  that  I 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  my  establishment  in  a  style  correspond- 
ing  with  the  Russian  notions  of  munificence.  Balls,  concerts,  plays,  and  sup- 
pers  occupied  the  evenings,  and  sledge  parties  were  a  favorite  day  amuse- 
ment. I  will  mention  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  profuse  expenditure  of  money  in  Russia.  Ât  a  supper  given  after  a  bail 
at  the  embassy,  a  plate  of  five  pears  cost  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  On 
another  occasion,  cherries  which  had  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  eighty 
cents  each  were  served  as  abundantly  as  though  they  had  cost  no  more  than 
twenty  cents  the  pound.  You  must  not  imagine  that  this  was  an  exception 
worthy  of  remark  or  calculated  to  excite  surprise.  On  the  contrary,  any  at- 
tempt  to  spare  this  expense  would  hâve  appeared  shabby  and  absurd. 

*^  I  must  repeat  to  you  a  remark  made  by  the  Emperor  on  this  subject. 
In  my  private  correspondence  with  him,  I  frequently  entered  into  the  most 
minute  détails  of  ail  "that  was  going  on.  He  had  desired  me  to  write  him 
gossiping  letters.  They  amused  him.  When  I  informed  him  of  the  pears 
at  one  hundred  dollars  apiece,  he  answered,  *  When  I  was  a  sub-lieutenant, 
I  should  hâve  thought  myself  very  fortunate  if  my  yearly  income  had  been 
as  much  as  the  price  of  your  plate  of  Russian  pears.  Such  extravagances 
are  only  to  be  expecteff  in  madmen  or  fools.'  I  am  certain  that  the  Emperor 
was  really  angry  at  this  silly  profusion.''* 

*  RecolUctunu  of  CûmUâncouriy  toI.  i.,  p.  26, 27. 
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The  State  of  the  empire  was  now  such  that  the  public  funds  began  to  dé- 
cline. England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  had  combined  their  arms  in  the  south. 
Austria,  in  the  north,  was  arming  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  Prussia,  in 
the  depths  of  her  humiliation^  was  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  her 
fallen  fortunes.  It  was  well  known  that  the  nobility  of  Russia,  headed  hj 
the  queen  mother,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  Napoléon.  It  was  doubtful  how 
long  Alexander  would  be  able  to  withstand  their  opposition.  Speculators  in 
the  public  fonds  endeavored  to  excite  a  panic.  The  price  fell  from  ninety- 
four  to  as  low  as  seventy.  Napoléon  immediately  roused  himself  to  en- 
counter  this  financial  warfare  with  the  same  yigor  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed  to  meet  his  foes  upon  the  field.  "  I  mean/'  said  he,  **  to  make  a  cam- 
paign  against  the  bears,^^*  By  means  of  judicious  purchases,  steadily  exe- 
cuted  for  one  or  two  months,  the  speculators  for  a  fall  were  beaten.  The 
public  fiidds  rose  again  to  the  price  which  Napoléon  deemed  it  a  point  of 
honor  for.  the  govemment  to  maintain.  He  was  extremely  gratified  at  this 
success.  ^'  We  hâve  beaten  the  bears/'  he  said  ;  *^  they  will  not  try  the 
game  again.  We  hâve  preserved  for  the  creditors  of  state  the  capital  to 
which  they  hâve  a  right  ;  we  hâve  also  effected  good  investments  for  the 
army  funds.'*  Many  of  the  speculators  in  this  financial  warfaref  were  ruined. 
Napoléon,  with  his  accustomed  generosity,  conferred  npon  them  some  private 
recompense. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   EMPERORS   AT   ERFITRTH. 


Meeting  of  tlie  Empetore  at  Erfurth — Homage  of  Napoléon  to  M'en  of  Science  and  Genîue — 
Claracter  of  Alexander— 'Letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Auetria — ^The  Divorce  alluded  to — ^Minute 
and  aficuxate  Infonnation  of  Napoleon-^-Hia  piodigioue  Application— His  Affection  for  Alex- 
ander— ^Letter  to  the  King  of  England — Chilling  Repulae  of  England — Napoleon'a  Remarka  to 
0*Meara — Napier'a  Admission. 

The  27th  of  September,  1808,  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  at  Er- 
furth, was  drawing  near.  The  attention  of  ail  Europe  was  directed  to  this 
celebrated  interview.  The  destinies  of  the  world  seemed  to  dépend  upon  its 
issues.  Kings,  princes,  courtiers,  from  ail  parts  of  Europe,  were  crowding 
to  witness  the  extraordmary  spectacle.  The  Emperor  of  France  was  the 
bospitable  host  who  waa  to  receive  them  ail  as  his  guests.  Napoléon  left 
Paris  surrounded  by  the  most  brilliant  retinue  which  ever  acoompanied  an 
earthly  monarch*  The  people  were  proud  to  hâve  their  king,  on  this  occa* 
sioQ,  tower  m  splendor  above  ail  the  kings  of  the  nobles.  Napoléon  had  {nre- 
vioasly  dispatched  thither  ail  tiie  appliances  of  gorgeous  pleasure  for  the 
entertainment  of  those  who  live  for  pleasure  only. 

*  **  Bearê  and  BulU — terme  applied  to  persons  engaged  in  the  gambling  transactions  of  the  Stock 
Exèhan^e.  A  Bear  is  one  who  contracta  to  deHver,  at  a  tpeâûeà  future  time,  stocks  which  he  does 
net  own  ;  a  Bail  is  one  who  eontiacts  to  tak»  thèm.  Henoct  in  the  inteivening  time,  it  is  the  in- 
terest  of  the  former  to  depress  stocks,  as  the  bear  pulla  down  with  his  ktrong  paws  ;  and  of  the  lat- 
ter  to  raise  stocks,  as  the  hall  throws  upward  with  his  homs.  The  stock  is,  in  fact,  never  delivered, 
ind  was  never  meant  to  be.  When  the  time  fbr  delivery  arriyes,  the  losing  party  pays  the  différence 
btlifieeD  the  priée  of  the  stock  then  and  at  tho  ttme  when  the  oontracl  was  made." — Webeter, 
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He  arrived  at  Errurth  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  streets  were 
already  thronged  with  kings,  dukes,  princea,  and  high  dignitahes  of  the 
Cburch,  the  army,  and  the  state.  Aiter  having  received  the  bornage  and 
the  congratulations  of  thie  illustrious  throng,  he  rode  at  noon  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  attended  by  an  immense  and  mag- 
nidcent  staff,  to  meet  the  Emperor  Âlexander,  who  was  approaching  in  an 
open  carnage.  Napoléon  met  bis  friend  and  àlfy  at  the  end  of  ebout  six  * 
miles.  On  perceiving  the  carriage  in  which  Alexander  rode,  he  galloped  to- 
ward  it  with  the  utmost  eagemess.  The  two  emperors  aUgbted,  and  em- 
braced  each  otber  with  every  expression  of  cot^Jal  friendflhip.  Horses  bad 
been  provided  for  Alexander  and  bis  suite.  The  two  emperors  rode  into 
Erfurtb  side  hy  side,  conversing  witb  most  friendly  animation. 

At  Erfurth,  Napoléon  presented  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  ail  the  illustri- 
ous petaonages  nîmitted  to  the  interriew.  He  then  escorted  him  to  tbe  pal- 
ace prepared  for  his  réception.  It  was  arranged  that  Alexander  sbonld  dine 
every  day  at  Napoleoi^s  table.  In  the  erening  there  was  a  splendid  banquet, 
crowded  by  the  most  illustriouB  personages  Europe  coald  ^mish.  The  town 
was  illuminated.  A  tragedy,  developing  the  nobleat  traits  of  human  nature, 
was  performed  by  the  most  accompltshed  scton  of  France.  Alexander  set 
by  tbe  side  of  Napoléon.    As  the  sentiment  was  expressed  from  the  stage, 

"Tba  friendahip  of  a  gttKt  tatn  ii  a  gift  from  the  godi  !" 

Alexander  gracefully  rose,  took  the  hand  of  Napoléon,  and,  bowing,  said,  "  1 
expérience  the  truth  of  that  sentiment  every  day."    An  instinctive  burst  of 
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applause  from  a  pit  fuU  of  princôs,  nobles,  and  kings,  shook  the  walls  of  the 
théâtre.  ' 

Napoléon  had  no  relish  for  pleasure.  Business  was  his  only  joy.  Ar- 
rangements were  immediately  made  for  uninterrupted  hours  of  conférence. 
Alexander  could  bardly  restrain  his  impatience  to  obtain  possession  of  Con- 
stant inople.  Napoléon  was  decided  that,  at  ail  hazards,  Russia,  already  too 
formidable  in  her  gigantic  power,  must  be  prevented  from  making  that  ac- 
quisition. He  was,  however,  extremely  desirous  to  gratify  Alexander.  The 
conférence  continued  for  nearly  twenty  days.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in 
conçequence  of  his  hostile  attitude,  had  not  been  invited  to  the  interview. 
Francis,  however»  sent  an  embassador,  ostensibly  to  présent  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  two  sov^reigns  who  had  met  so  near  to  his  empire,  but  in  real- 
ity  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  the  secret  of  the  interview.  Napoléon  received 
the  Austriân  envoy  with  courtesy,  but  with  reserve.  With  his  accustomed 
frankness,  he  said,  *'  Your  master  bas  not  been  invited  to  this  impérial  meet- 
ing. We  could  not  invite  him  while  he  is  raising  such  threatening  armies. 
If  Austria  desires  the  friendship  of  Russia  and  of  France,  she  must  manifest 
a  friendly  disposition.  If  she  prefer  the  alliance  of  England,  to  England  sh/B 
must  go  for  her  intimacies."  That  the  secrets  of  the  interview  might  be 
safe,  they  were  confided  to  but  four  persons — ^the  two  emperors  and  their 
two  ministers. 

Ail  the  splendor  and  the  beauty  of  Germaiiy  had  flocked  to  the  little  town 
of  ErAirth.  Napoléon,  as  the  host  of  thèse  illustrious  guests,  had  made  the 
most  magnificent  préparations  for  their  enjoyment.  While  he  kept  them  in- 
cessantly  occupied  with  festivals,  banquets,  fêtes,  and  halls,  ail  the  énergies 
of  his  mind  were  engrossed  during  the  moming  and  aftemoon,  and  deep  into 
the  hours  of  the  night,  by  the  majestic  interests  which  were  at  his  disposai. 

There  was  a  very  distinguished  lady  whom  the  occasion  had  called  to  Er- 
furth,  the  Princess  of  Tour,  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  Her  rank,  her 
beauty,  her  intellectual  fascination,  attracted  to  her  drawing-rooms  ail  the 
refinement,  loveliness,  and  genius  of  Germany.  The  highest  names  in  liter- 
ature  and  in  science,  allured  by  the  patronage  of  Napoléon,  mingled  with  the 
throng  of  princes  and  kings.  Wieland  and  Goethe  were  there.  Napoléon 
tumed  aside  from  the  brilliance  of  birth  and  of  rank  to  pay  his  bornage  to  the 
splendors  of  genius. 

Wieland  thus  describes  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  in  the  saloon  of 
the  Princess  of  Tour  :  "I  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  room  when 
Napoléon  crossed  it  to  come  to  us.  I  was  presented  by  the  Duchess  of 
Weimar.  He  psdd  me  some  compUments  in  an  affable  tope,  fixing  his  eye 
pîercingly  up<Hi  me.  Few  men  bave  appeared  to  me  to  possess,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  power  of  penetrating  at  a  glance  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  bave 
never  beheld  any  one  more  calm,  more  simple,  more  mild,  or  less  ostenta- 
tious  in  appearance.  Nothing  about  him  indicated  the  feeling  of  power  in  a 
great  monarch.  He  spoke  to  me  as  an  old  acquaintance  would  speak  to  an 
eqaal.  What  was  more  extraordinary  on  his  part,  he  conversed  with  me 
exclusively  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  assembly.  He 
^peared  to  bave  no  relish  for  any  thing  gay.  In  spite  of  the  prepossessing 
amenity  of  his  manners,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  bronze.    Toward  mid 
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night  I  began  to  feel  that  it  wai  improper  to  detain  him  so  long,  and  I  took 
the  liberty  to  demand  permission  to  retire.  '  Go,  then,'  said  he,  in  a  friendly 
tone.    '  Good-night  !'  " 


Hûller,  the  celebrated  Swiss  historian,  had  an  interview  with  Napoléon 
about  the  same  time.  He  thuB  records  the  efFect  which  the  conversation 
produced  upon  his  mind.  "Quite  impartially  and  truly,  as  before  God,  I 
must  say,  that  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  acuteness  of  his  observa- 
tion, the  solidity  of  his  understanding,  filled  me  with  aatonishment.  His  man- 
ner  of  speaking  to  me  inspired  me  with  love  for  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  days  of  my  life.  By  his  geniua  and  his  disinterested  good- 
ness,  he  has  conquered  me  also." 

Âlezander,  with  ail  his  ambition,  was  a  lover  of  pleaaure,  graceful  and 
amiable.  One  evening,  at  a  bail,  whîle  Alexander  was  dancing  with  the 
Queen  of  Westphalia,  Napoléon  waa  converaing  with  Goethe,  the  author  of 
Werter.  At  the  close  of  the  evening,  Napoléon  wrote  to  Joséphine,  "  I  bave 
attended  a  bail  in  Weimar.  The  Emperor  Alexander  danced.  But  I?  no  ! 
Forty  years  are  forty  years,"* 

Alexander  waa  a  man  of  gallantry.  There  was  a  distinguished  actress  at 
Erftirth,  alike  celebrated  for  her  genius  and  her  beauty.     She  attracted  the 

*  ••Le»  OclBàrt,  1B09. 

"  J'ai  le^,  mon  unie,  ta  lettn.    Je  vnU  btsc  pluiir  qn«  tn  ta  porta  bien.     Je  rieni  àe  chueer 

nir  le  ehuop  du  bataille  de  Jena.    Noua  avaoi  dqeuné  dani  rendrait  où  j'aTuii  pané  la  nuit  au 

blTOUtC. 

"  J'ù  aemité  au  bal  de  Weimar.  L'Empereur  Aleiandie  daiue,  uaia  iDoi.  non  ;  quarante  ini 
Bont  quarante  ani. 

"Ma  aanté  eut  bonne  au  fond,  maigre  quelquea  petiti  maui.  Adieu,  mon  «mie.  Tout  à  l<^. 
J'eepare  te  »oir  bientôt.  NAroLtoH." 
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attention  of  the  impérial  gallant.  He  inqnired  of  Napoléon  if  there  would 
be  any  iliconvenience  in  bis  forming  her  personal  acquaintance.  *'None 
whatever/'  Napoléon  coollj  replied,  ''  excepting  tbat  it  would  be  a  certain 
mode  of  making  you  known  to  ail  Paris.  At  the  next  post-bouse,  the  most 
minute  particulars  of  your  visît  to  her  will  be  dispatched."  The  Czar  was 
very  sensitive  to  such  notoriety,  and  this  bint  cooled  bis  rising  passion.  It 
was  at  Erfurth  tbat  Napoléon  made  the  mémorable  observation  to  Talma 
on  his  erroneous  view  of  Nero  in  the  Britannicus  of  Racine.  "  The  poet," 
said  he,  *'  bas  not  represented  Nero  as  a  merciless  despot  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career.  It  was  not  till  love,  his  ruling  passion  at  the  moment, 
was  thwarted,  tbat  he  became  violent,  cruel,  and  tyrannical.'' 

A  fête  was  arranged  on  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  wbere  Napoléon  had 
annibilated  the  Prussian  army.  It  was  given  to  Napoléon  by  those  who 
were  willing  to  forget  their  defeat  in  their  désire  to  bonor  him.  A  magnifi- 
cent  tent  was  pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  Landgrafenberg,  wbere  Napo- 
léon had  bivouacked  on  the  19th  of  October,  two  years  before.  Napoléon, 
wîth  a  gorgeous  retinue,  rode  over  the  field  of  battle.  A  vast  multitude, 
from  leagues  around,  thronged  the  field,  and,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the 
mighty  conqueror,  sul^ounded  him  with  their  acclamations.  The  little  town 
of  Jena  had  been  seriously  injured  in  the  conflict  of  tbat  dreadfîil  day.  Na- 
poléon sent  a  gift  of  60,000  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who 
had  suffered  from  the  calamity. 

At  last  the  two  emperors  had  resolved  ail  their  difficulties,  and  signed  the 
following  convention.  France  and  Russia  solemnly  renewed  their  alliance, 
and  engaged  to  make  peace  or  war  in  common.  The  two  emperors  agreed 
to  make  a  formai  proposai  for  peace  to  England,  and  to  do  this  on  terms  so 
manifestly  just  tbat  the  people  of  England  should  demand  peace  of  the  En- 
glisb  cabinet.  Russia  consented  tbat  the  crown  of  Spain  should  remain  upon 
the  head  of  Joseph.  France  consented  tbat  Alexander  should  take  posses- 
sion of  Finland,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.  Napoléon,  with  his  own  hand, 
drew  up  the  letter,  which  was  addressed  directly  to  the  King  of  England, 
proposing  peace.     It  was  signed  by  both  of  the  emperors. 

Austria  was  deeply  irritated  in  not  being  admitted  to  this  interview.  Na- 
poléon granted  the  embassador  of  Francis  an  audience  of  leave.  He  took 
occasion  again  to  remonstrate  against  the  unfriendly  attitude  Austria  was 
asduming.  "  The  court  of  Vienna,"  said  be,  "  must  expect  to  be  excluded 
from  the  affairs  of  Europe  so  long  as  she  manifests  a  disposition  again  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  Europe.''  Napoléon  presented  the  embassador  with  a 
letter  for  the  Emperor  Francis.  It  was  conceived  in  a  frank,  gênerons,  and 
noble  spirit.    It  was  expressed  as  foUows  : 

**  Sire  and  Brother, — }  bave  never  doubted  your  majesty's  upright  inten- 
tions. I  bave,  notwithstanding,  had  fears  for  a  while  of  seeing  hostilities  re- 
newed between  us.  There  is  a  faction  in  Vienna  which  aflfects  alarm,  in  or- 
der  to  burry  your  cabinet  into  violent  measures.  I  bave  had  it  in  my  power 
to  dismember  your  majesty's  monarchy,  or  at  least  to  leave  it  less  powerful. 
I  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  What  it  is,  it  is  by  my  consent.  This  is  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  I  désire  nothing  of  your  majesty.  I  am  always 
ready  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  your  majesty's  monarchy.     I  will  never 
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do  any  thing  controry  to  the  substantial  interests  of  your  dominiona.  But 
your  majesty  must  not  open. questions  which  fifteen  years  of  war  hâve  set- 
tled.  Your  majesty  must  prohibit  every  procl^miation  or  proceeding  proroc- 
ative  of  war.  By  pursuing  a  straightforward  and  frank  Une  of  conduct,  your 
majesty  will  render  your  people  happy  ;  you  will  enjoy  yourself  the  repose 
which  you  must  eamestly  désire  after  sa  many  troubles.  Let  your  majes- 
ty's  proceedings  display  confidence,  and  they  will  inspire  it.  The  best  policy 
in  thèse  days  is  simpliçdty  and  truth.  Let  your  majesty  make  known  to  me 
your  appréhensions.    I  will  instantly  disperse  them." 

During  thèse  private  interviews,  the  question  of  the  divorce  of  Joséphine, 
and  of  a  nuptial  alliance  with  the  Russian  monarchy,  was  introduced.  It  is 
witb  deep  pain  that  we  approach  that  subject.  It  is  the  great  and  the  inef- 
faceable  stain  which  rests  upon  the  character  of  Napoléon.  Joséphine,  the 
gentle,  the  loying,  the  magnanimous,  forgave  him.  The  world  never  can. 
She  had  stood  by  his  side  during  aU  the  conflicts  of  their  tumultuous  life.  She 
had  aided  in  achieving  his  renown.  She  had  loved  him  with  a  fervor  and  a 
faithfulness  which  never  bave  been  surpassed.  No  eartbly  motives  ought 
to  bave  sufficient  power  to  sever  the  sacred  ties  which  bound  them.  God 
seems  to  bave  frowned  upon  the  deed.  Napoléon  hiatself  was  constrained 
to  confess  that  it  was  the  greatest  calamity  of  his  life.  It  is  no  excuse  for 
Napoléon  to  «admit  that  the  temptation  was  stronger  than  was  ever  before 
presented  to  mortal  man  ;  that  there  were  blended  with  the  motives  which 
instigated  to  the  deed,  sentiments  as  lofty  and  sublime  as  ever  mingled  with 
towering  ambition. 

But  while  we  thu9  in.  sorrow  condemn,  let  us  still  be  just  to  Napoléon,  and 
listen  to  the  plea  which  he  présents  to  nûtigate  the  verdict  of  the  world's 
censure.  Joséphine  also,  her  face  aU  bathed  in  tears,  her  heart  ail  glowing 
with  love,  présents  herself  before  that.  same  aever^  tribunal  to  implore  the 
forgiveness  of  that  adored  husband,  who  loved. her  as  he  loved  no  other  mor- 
tal, and  yet  discarded  her.  The  divorce  of  Joséphine  !  it  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  the  most  sublime,  the  most  touching  of  the  tragédies  which 
time  bas  enacted.  Listen  to  the  plea  of  Napoléon.  He  says  to  Joséphine, 
"  I  love  you,  and  you  only.  To  youx  affection  I  am  indebted  for  the  only 
few  moments  of  happiness  I  bave  ever  enjpyed  on  earth.  Monarchical  Eu- 
rope is  in  arms  against  me,  a  plebeian  monarch.  Ail  feudal  thrones  are  in 
heart  still  hostile.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  termination  to  wars  and 
vroes,  desolating  ten  thousand  homes,  and  deluging  ail  lands  with  blood.  If 
I  £orm  an  alliance  with  some  impérial  bouse  like  that  of  Russia  or  Austria, 
it  introduces  me  into  the  family  of  kings.  My  child  is  recognized  by  other 
monarchs  as  of  royal  lineage.  I  secure  an  ally  whose  dignity  is  involved  in 
sustaining  my  rights.  Peace  is  restored  to  Europe.  Thousands  of  dwell- 
ings  \re  rescued  from  the  ravages  of  war.  We  can  still  love  each  other. 
We  can  still  bê,  in  heart,  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  We  can  still  cor- 
respond and  meet  in  the  most  confiding  friendship.  Ought  we  not  to  be 
wiUing  to  sever  the  one  tie  which  makes  us  husband  and  wife,  to  accom- 
plish  purposes  so  infinitely  vast  ?  United  as  our  hearts  are,  it  is  the  greatest 
sacrifice  that  mortals  ever  made,  but  it  is  to  accomplish  the  greatest  benefits 
which  were  ever  presented  to  mortal  choice. 
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**  Should  I  die,  Joséphine»  who  is  to  succeed  me  upon  the  throne  of 
France  ?  A  huadred  ambitioug  claimants,  grasping  tbe  awocdt  will  rouse  the 
nation  to  anarchy.  Fire»  blood,  ruin»  will  be  the  legacy  we  «hall  bequeath 
to  France.  Should  God  ble98  me  with  an  heir,  ail  thèse  woes  wUl  be  arrest- 
ed.  The  nation  will  go  on  in  prosperity  and  peaoe.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  noble 
offering  for  us  to  place  upon  the  âltar  of  onr  cotmtry — ^the  sacrifice  of  §ur 
hearts  ?  France  will  appreciate  the  offering.  The  blessings  of  unbom  gén- 
érations will  rest  upon  us." 

No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  grandeur  of  thèse  sentiments.  Napoléon 
had  not  been  educated  in  the  school  of  strict  religious  principle.  He  could 
not  contemplate  the  subject  as  it  is  regarded  by  the  well-instructed  Chris- 
tian. He  heard  no  voice  uttering  the.solemn  words,  '^  Thns  saith  the  Lord." 
He  was  influenced  only  by  considérations  of  worldly  justice  and.  expediency. 
In  that  view,  it  was,  apparently,  a  noble  sacrifice,,  promising  most  bénéficiai 
results.  But  there  is  a  divine  justice  which  sustains  divine  law,  even  when 
mortal  vision  is  bUn<i  to  its  réquisitions.  Napoléon  sinned  against  the  law 
of  God.  High  upon  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  his  sin  was  witnessed  by  the  world. 
The  world  bas  seen  the  penalty. 

Alexander,  with  the  most  âattering  expressions  of  regard,  replied  to  the 
overture  which  M.  Talleyrand  auggested  upon  this  délicate  subject.  He  im- 
mediately  signified  to  Napoléon  how  ardently  he  anticipated  the  day  when 
they  should  be  not  only  friends,  but  brothers.  His  countenance  beamed  with 
satisfaction  as  he  alluded  to  the  period  when,  in  Visiting  Paris,  he  might  em- 
brace  his  sister  as  the  Empress  of  France.  He,  however,  spoke  freely  of  the 
strong  préjudices  cherished  by  his  mother,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  nobles. 
They  were  violently  opposed  tp  that  popular  monarch  who  was  shaking  every 
where  in  Europe  the  foundations  of  feudal  power.  The  subject  was  but 
briefly  alluded  to  in  this  interview.  Ns^oleon  had  ofiten  pondered  the  matter 
deeply.  He  had,  however,  often  been  arrested  in  that  design  by  the  sincère 
affection  which  bound  him  to  the  wife  of  his  youth.  A  thousand  busy  tongues 
had  olten  whispered  the  dreadful  rumor  to  Joséphine^  but  Napoléon  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject  in  her  présence. 

Alexander  was  never  weary  of  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  French 
Emperor,  not  pnly  as  regarded  his  genius,  but  his  grâce,  his  fascinating  vi- 
vacity,  and  his  kindUness  of  heart.  *^  He  is  not  only,"  he  often  said,  'Hhe 
greatest  man  living,  but  he  is  also  tbe  best  man.  Ptfople  think  him  ambitions 
and  fond  of  war.  He  is  no  such  thing.  .  He  only  makes  war  from  political 
necessity,  from  the  compulsion  of  circumstances." 

AU  were  am^zed  at  the  extent  and  the  accuracy  of  Napoleon's  information 
apou  every  subject  which  was  introduced.  He  conversed  vrith  divines,  phi- 
losophers,  historians,  dramatists,  and  his  intellectual  superiority  was  univer- 
sally  recognized.  His  acute  criticisms  upon  Tacitus,  as  picturing  his'own 
tinoes  in  hues  too  sombre  ;  his  powerful  contrast  between  Christianity  and 
Mohanmiedanism;  his  rapid  glance  at  the  defects  in  the  literature  of  modem 
ûsnes^  impressed  ail  scholars  with  the  consoiousness  of  the  universality  of  his 
genius.  Speaking  of  the  German  drama,  imitated  from  Shakspeare,  in  which 
trag'edy  and  comedy,  the  terrible  and  the  ludicrous,  are  strangely  blended,  he 
said  to  Goethe,  '*  I  am  astonished  that  a  great  intellect  like  yours  does  not 
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prefer  the  more  distinctly  defined forms T  "A  profound  «aying/*  remarks 
Thiers,  ^' which  very  few  critics  of  our  day  are  capable  of  comprehending." 

At  one  of  the  dinner-parties,  a  question  arose  conceming  a  certain  Papal 
decree  known  as  the  **  Golden  BulV^  Some  one,  in  quoting  this  document, 
assigned  its  date  to  the  year  1409.  ^*  You  are  wrong,"  said  Napoléon  ;  '*  the 
BuH  was  published  in  1336,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.'^  A 
curiosity  was  immediately  expressed  to  leam  how  Napoléon  could  be  ac* 
quainted  with  such  minute  matters  of  leaming.  '*  When  I  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  oarmy^^  said  Napoléon,  smiling  at  the  surprise  of  his  princely  auditors, 
^'I  was  three  years  in  the  garrison  at  Valence.  Not  being  addicted  to  so* 
ciety,  I  lived  very  retired.  I  happened  to  lodge  at  the  house  of  a  bookseller, 
to  whose  Ubrary  I  had  ready  access.  I  read  thiough  the  books  it  contained 
more  than  once,  and  hâve  forgotten  little  of  their  contents,  whether  relating 
to  military  or  other  affairs." 

Indeed,  his  powers  of  application  and  memory  seemed  almost  pretemat* 
ural.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  in  France  of  any  note  with  whose  private 
history,  character,  and  qualifications  he  was  not  acquainted.  He  had  tables 
drawn  up  vâth  great  accuracy  by  his  ministers,  which  he  called  "  the  moral 
statistics  of  his  empire."  Thèse  he  carefuUy  -corrected  by  ministerial  reports 
and  private  correspondence.  He  received  ail  letters  himself,  read  them,  and 
never  forgot  their  contents.  He  slept  but  little,  and  improved  every  moment 
of  time  when  awake.  So  retentive  was  his  memory,  that  sums  over  which 
he  had  once  glanced  his  eye  were  never  effaced  from  his  mind.  He  recol- 
lected  the  respective  produce  of  ail  taxes  through  every  year  of  his  admin- 
istration. His  détection  of  errors  in  accounts  appeared  so  marvelous  as  to 
create  a  gênerai  persuasion  that  his  vigilance  was  almost  supematural.  In 
running  over  an  account  of  expenditure,  he  perceived  the  rations  of  a  par- 
ticular  battalion  charged  on  a  certain  day  at  Besançon.  ^'  But  the  battdion 
was  not  there,"  said  Napoléon.  "  It  is  an  error."  The  minister,  remember- 
ing  that  at  that  time  Napoléon  was  absent  from  France,  insisted  that  the  ac- 
count was  correct.  It  proved  to  be  a  fraud.  The  dishonest  accountant  was 
dismissed.  The  anecdote  circulated  through  the  empire,  a  waming  to  every 
unfaithful  clerk. 

The  Swiss  deputies,  in  1801,  were  astonished  at  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  history,  laws,  and  usages  of  their  country.  The  envoys  of  the  ob- 
scure repubUc  of  San  Miftîno  were  bewildered  on  finding  that  Napoléon  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  families,  the  feuds,  and  the  local  poUtics  of 
their  society. 

When  Napoléon  was  passing  to  the  island  of  Elba  in  the  Undaunted,  he 
conversed  much  upon  naval  affairs.  One  day,  at  the  dinner-table,  he  alluded 
to  a  plan  which  he  had  once  conceived  of  building  a  vast  number  of  ships  of 
the  line.  It  was  suggested  that  he  would  find  much  difficulty  in  forming 
thorough  seamen,  as  the  English  fleet  had  command  of  ail  seas.  Napoléon 
replied  that  he  had  organized  exercises  for  the  seamen  not  only  in  harbor, 
but  in  smaller  vessels  near  the  coast,  that  they  might  be  trained  in  rough 
weather  to  the  most  arduous  maneuvers  of  seamanship.  Among  other  diffi- 
culties  which  he  enumerated,  he  mentioned  that  of  keeping  a  ship  clear  of 
her  anchors  in  a  heavy  sea.    One  gentleman  at  the  table  asked  him  the 
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meaning  of  the  tenu,  the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  method  of  sur- 
mounting  it.  **  The  Emperor,"  says  Captain  Usher,  "  took  up  two  forks, 
and  explained  the  problem  in  seamanship,  which  is  not  an  easy  one,  in  so 
short,  scientific,  and  practical  a  way,  that  I  know  of  none  but  professional  * 
men  who  coald,  ofThand,  hâve  given  80  perspicuous,  seamanlike,  and  satis- 
factory  a  solution  of  the  question.  Any  board  of  ofGcers  would  hâve  inferred 
that  the  person  making  it  had  received  a  naval  éducation." 

On  the  same  voyage,  the  question  arose  as  to  putting  into  the  harbor  of 
Bastia,  on  the  island  of  Corsica.  Napoléon  immediately  described  the  depth 
of  water,  shoals,  currents,  anchorage,  and  bearings,  with  as  much  minuteness 
as  if  he  had  passed  his  life  in  piloting  ships  into  that  port.  Captain  Usher, 
on  référence  to  the  charts,  found  that  the  information  which  Napoléon  had 
given  was  scrupulously  accurate. 

The  commander  of  the  transports  incidentally  mentioned  that  he  had 
thought  of  putting  into  a  creek  near  Genoa.  ^'  It  is  well  that  you  did  not," 
said  Napoléon.  '^  It  is  the  worst  place  in  the  Mediterranean.  You  v^ould 
not  hâve  got  to  sea  again  for  a  month  or  six  weeks."  He  then  proceeded  to 
a  minate  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  little  bay.  When  this  cir- 
cumstance  was  mentioned  to  Captain  Dundas,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  a  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  he  confirmed  the  report  of  Napoléon  in 
ail  its  particulars,  and  expressed  astonishment  at  its  correctness.  "  I  thought 
it,"  said  he,  "  a  discovery  of  my  own,  having  ascertained  ail  you  hâve  just 
told  me  about  that  creek  by  observation  and  expérience." 

Napoléon  possessed  a  power  of  intense  and  protracted  application  which 
bas  probably  never  been  surpassed.  In  the  délibérations  on  the  civil  code, 
he  was  often  employed  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  without  any  abatement  of 
energy.  He  established  an  office  with  twelve  clerks,  and  Meunier  at  their 
head,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  extract  and  classify  the  contents  of  the  En- 
glish  newspapers.  He  charged  Mounier  to  omit  no  abuse  of  him,  however 
coarse  or  maÛgnant.  Mounier  ventured  to  soften,  and  sometimes  to  suppress, 
the  virulent  abu^e  which  was  occasionally  thrown  upon  Joséphine.  Napo- 
léon questioned  others  upon  the  contents  of  the  English  joumals.  He  thus 
detected  Mounier  in  his  kindly-intentioned  mutilations.  He  forbade  him  to 
withhold  any  intelligence  or  any  censure.  He  found  time  for  private  and 
varied  reading,  <gamering,  at  a  glance,  the  contents  of  a  volume.  Every 
moming  his  librarian  was  employed  for  some  tim*  in  replacing  books  and 
mapsjwhich  the  Emperôr's  insatiable  and  unweatfed  curiosity  had  examined 
before  breakfast. 

On  one  occasion,  at  Erfurth,  the  Czar,  on  entering  Napoleon's  dining-room, 
was  about  to  lay  aside  his  sword,  but  found  that  he  had  forgotten  it.  Napo- 
léon immediately  presented  him  with  his  own  weapon.  Alexander  accepted 
it  with  the  most  évident  gratification.  ^^  I  accept  your  majesty's  gift,"  he 
exclaimedy  '*  as  a  pledge  of  your  friendship.  You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall 
never  draw  it  against  you."  "We  exchanged,"  said  Napoléon,  "the  most 
striking  testimonies  of  affection,  and  passed  some  days  together,  enjoying 
the  delights  of  perfect  intimacy,  and  the  most  familiar  intercourse  of  private 
life.  We  were  like  two  young  men  of  fortune  ;  who,  in  our  common  pleas- 
ures,  had  no  secrets  from  each  other."    Napoléon  wrote  to  Joséphine,  "  I 
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am  content  with  Âleiander.  He  ought  to  be  bo  with  me.  If  be  were  a 
woman,  I  think  I  should  fiill  in  love  with  him."" 

On  the  morning  of  Ihe  14th  of  Octftber,  Napoléon  and  Aleiander  rode  ont 
of  Erfurth  on  horaeback,  side  by  aide.  The  troops  were  under  anns.  A 
vast  multitude  from  ail  the  adjoining'  country  thronged  the  etreeti  to  witness 
their  departure.  They  rode  a  few  miles  together,  and  then  dismounted. 
While  grooms  led  their  horsea,  they  walked  for  a  short  time,  deeply  engaged 
in  conddential  communinge.  They  then  embraced  with  cordial  affection. 
The  ties  of  sincère  friendahip,  a^  well  as  those  of  policy  and  ambition,  unit- 
ed  them.  Alexander  entered  his  carriage.  Napoléon  mounted  his  horse. 
They  then  clasped  banda  in  a  final  adieu.  The  nimbling  of  wheeU  and  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  were  heard  aa  the  two  emperors,  surrounded  by  their  brill- 
iant  suites,  separated.  Alexander  departed  for  St.  Petersburg.  Napoléon 
retumed,  ailent  and  thoughtful,  to  Erfiirth.  They  never  met  again.  But 
their  respective  armies  soon  nished  to  the  conflict  againat  each  other,  amid 
the  flames  of  Moscow,  and  on  the  ensanguined  Beld  of  Waterloo. 

Napoléon,  upon  retuming  to  Erfurth,  took  leave  of  the  princes  and  other 
iUustrious  personages  who  still  remained.  In  the  aftemoon  of  the  aame  day 
he  took  his  carriage  for  Paria.  The  little  town,  which  had  thus  suddenly  be- 
come  the  théâtre  of  the  niost  gorgeous  display  of  earthly  grandeur,  was  left 
to  its  accustomed  silence  and  solitude.  Napoléon,  with  lus  ordinary  disre- 
gard of  sieep  or  of  rest,  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost  velocity  by  day  and 
by  night.     On  the  moming  of  the  18th  he  arrived  at  St.  Cloud. 

*  "  Je  Buii  content  d' Alexandre  1  il  doit  l'être  de  moi.     S'U  étùt  femme,  je  croii  qae  j'en  fimis 
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An  embassy,  consisting  of  two  courier» — one  from  France,  the  other  from 
Rassia — ^was  immediately  dispatched,  to  convey  to  the  King  of  England  the 
nnited  letter  of  the  emperors  imploring  peace.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
this  remaïkable  document,  which  was  signed  by  Napoléon  and  Alexander  : 

"  Sire  !  The  présent  eituation  of  Europe  has  brought  ua  together  at  Er- 
fitrth.  Ouf  first  wish  is  to  fulfill  the  désire  of  ail  nations,  and,  by  a  speedy 
pacification  with  your  majesty,  to  take  the  most  effectuai  means  for  relieving 
ihe  sufTerings  of  Europe.  The  long  and  bloody  war  which  bas  convulsed 
the  Continent  is  at  an  end,  and  can  not  be  renewed.  Many  changes  hâve 
taken  place  in  Enrope  ;  many  governments  bave  been  destroyed.  The  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  uneasiness  and  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  stagna- 
tion of  maritime  commerce,  Greater  changes  still  may  take  place,  and  ail 
will  be  unfavorable  to  the  politics  of  England.  Peace  therefore  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  common  cause  of  tbe  nations  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great 
Britain.  We  unité  in  requesting  your  majesty  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  voice  of 
haroanity,  to  suppress  that  of  the  passions,  to  reconcile  contending  interestâ, 
and  to  secure  the  welfare  of  Europe  and  of  the  générations  over  which  Prov- 
idence bas  placed  ns." 

This  important  dispatch  was  directed  to  Mr.  Canning,  the  prime  minister, 
inclosed  in  an  envelope,  the  superscriptîon  of  whîch  signifîed  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed,  by  their  majestieB  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Emperor  of 
Rossia,  to  his  majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Tbe  couners  were  re- 
qoested  to  say  erery  wbere  that  they  came  witb  proposais  of  peace.  Na- 
poléon wished  tbe  English  people  to  understand  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
war,  if  hostilities  were  to  continue,  rested  not  witb  him,  but  with  tbe  cabinet 
at  London.  The  oouners  dispatohed  from  Boulogne  found  no  little  dtffi- 
caHy  in  reacbing  England.    The  British  ministers  vrere  so  opposed  to  peace, 
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that  the  most  stringent  orders  had  been  iasued  to  the  British  cruisers  not  to 
allow  aflag  of  truce  to  pass.  The  very  able  French  officer  who  commanded 
the  French  brig  succeeded  m  eluding  the  cruisers,  and  anchored  in  the  Downs. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  couriers  were  permitted  to  land.  At  last  the 
Russian  courier  was  sent  on  to  London,  while  the  French  envoy  was  detained 
at  the  seaboard.  An  order,  however,  soon  arrived  from  Mr.  Canning,  and 
the  French  courier  was  permitted  to  repair  to  London.  They  were  both 
treated  with  civility,  but  were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  a  British  offi- 
cer, who  never  left  them  for  a  moment. 

After  a  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours,  they  were  sent  back  with  notes,  not  to 
the  emperors,  but  to  the  Russian  and  French  ministersy  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  dispatch,  and  promising  a  subséquent  answer.  This  cold  re- 
sponse  indicated  too  clearly  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  the  English  cabinet.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  an  evasive  and  recriminatire  answer  was  retumed 
by  the  British  miniater.  The  message  stated  that,  though  England  often  re- 
ceived  proposais  for  peace,  she  did  not  believe  them  to  be  sincère.  She  in- 
sisted  that  ail  the  allies  of  England,  including  the  Spanish  insurgents,  should 
take  part  in  the  negotiations.  This  dispatch,  which  also  was  directed  to  the 
French  and  Russian  ministersy  was  accompanied  by  the  exceedingly  insult- 
ing  déclaration,  '^  that  the  English  ministers  could  not  reply  to  the  two  sov- 
ereignsj  since  one  of  them  tuas  not  recognized  by  England"  Notwithstand- 
ing  this  chilling  repuise  and  this  unpardonable  insuit,  Napoléon  had  so  much 
respect  for  his  own  glory,  and  was  so  intensely  anxious  for  peace,  that  he  re- 
turned  a  friendly  reply.  He  promptly  consented  to  admit  ail  the  allies  of 
England  to  participate  in  the  negotiations,  excepting  only  the  Spanish  insur- 
gents. Upon  the  receipt  of  this  note,  England  peremptorily  declared,  in  most 
offensive  terms,  to  both  France  and  Russia,  that  no  peace  was  possible  with 
two  courts,  one  of  which  dethroned  and  imprisoned  the  most  legitimate  kings, 
and  the  other  of  which,  from  interested  motives,  countenanced  such  atrocities. 

Colonel  Napier  admits  '^  the  insulting  tone  of  Mr.  Canning's  communica- 
tion," and  says,  what  Napoleon's  **  real  views  in  proposing  to  treat  were  it  is 
difficult  to  détermine.  He  could  not  expect  that  Great  Britain  would  bave 
relinquished  the  cause  of  Spain.  He  must  therefore  hâve  been  prepared  to 
make  some  arrangement  upon  that  head,  unless  the  whole  proceeding  waa 
an  artifice  to  sow  distrust  among  his  enemies.  The  English  ministers  as- 
serted  that  it  was  so.  But  what  enemies  were  they  among  whom  he  could 
create  this  uneasy  feeling  ?  Sweden,  Sicily,  Portugal  !  The  notion  as  ap- 
plied  to  them  was  absurd.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  sincère.  He 
said  so  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  period  at  which 
the  conférences  of  Erfurth  took  place  warrant  a  belief  in  that  assertion." 

Thus  the  Enghsh  minister  broke  offthe  negotiation,  and  ail  hopes  of  peace 
vanished.  The  gold  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  now  in- 
fused  new  vigor  into  the  warlike  spirit  of  Austria,  and  roused  anew  the  fanat- 
ic  peasantry  of  Spain.  The  storms  of  war  again  swept,  in  flame  and  blood, 
over  ill-fated  Europe,  and  new  changes  were  rung  upon  '^  tJie  insatiable  am- 
bitùm  of  Bonaparte»^* 

*  It  it  ft  little  Temaïkable  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison  should  not  hftve  deemed  thete  extnoidmaiy 
«▼«nU  of  flufficîdnt  moment  to  be  recoided  in  his  vohimiooiis  and  giowing  p^gea. 
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Colonel  Napier  censures  the  firitish  government  severely  for  refusing  to 
negotiate.  He  justifies  Napoléon  in  his  refusai  to  admit  the  Spaniards  as  a 
party  to  the  conférence.  ^'  To  hâve  done  that/'  he  says>  ''  would  hâve  been 
to  resign  the  weapon  in  his  hands  before  he  entered  the  Usts.  That  En- 
gland  could  not  abandon  the  Spaniards  is  unquestionable,  but  that  was  not  a 
necessary  conséquence  of  continuing  the  negotiations.  There  was  a  bar  put 
to  the  admission  of  a  Spanish  diplomatist^.but  no  bar  was  thereby  put  to  the 
discussion  of  Spanish  interests.  The  correspondence  of  the  English  minis- 
ter  would  not  of  necessity  hâve  compromised  Spanish  independence  ;  it  need 
not  hâve  relaxed,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  measures  of  hostility,  nor  retard- 
ed  the  succors  preparing  for  the  patriots. 

^'  But  such  an  enlarged  mode  of  proceeding  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
shifts  and  subterfuges  tiiat  characterized  the  policy  of  the  day,  when  it  was 
thought  wise  to  dégrade  the  dignity  of  such  a  correspondence  by  a  ridicu- 
lous  déniai  of  Napoleon's  titles,  and  praiseworthy  to  render  a  state  paper,  in 
which  such  serious  interests  were  discussed,  offensive  and  mean,  by  miséra- 
ble sarcasm,  evincing  the  p|ide  of  an  author  rather  than  the  gravity  of  a 
statesman.  There  is  sound  ground  also  for  believing  that  hope,  derivéd  from 
a  silly  intrigue  carried  on  through  the  Princess  of  Tour  and  Taxis  with  Tal- 
leyrand  and  some  others,  who  were  even  then  ready  to  betray  Napoléon, 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  negotiati(m  having  been  broken  off  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning."* 

"  Let  your  ministers  say  what  tbey  like,"  said  Napoléon  to  0*Meara,  at 
St.  Helena,  '^  I  was  always  ready  to  make  peace.  At  the  time  that  Fox 
died,  there  was  every  prospect  of  effecting  one.  If  Lord  Lauderdale  had 
been  sincère  at  first,  it  would  also  hâve  been  concluded.  Before  the  cam- 
paign  in  Prussia,  I  caused  it  to  be  sijgnified  to  him  that  he  had  better  per- 
suade his  countrymen  to  make  peace,  as  I  should  be  master  of  Prussia  in 
two  months  ;  for  this  reason,  that  although  Russia  and  Prussia  united  might 
be  able  to  oppose  me,  yet  that  Prussia  alone  could  not.  The  Russians  were 
three  months'  march  distant.  As  I  had  intelligence  that  the  Prussians  in- 
tended  to  défend  Berlin  instead  of  retiring  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Rus- 
sians, I  could  destroy  their  army  and  take  Berlin  before  the  Russians  came 
up.  The  Russians  alone  I  could  easily  defeat  afterward.  I  therefore  ad- 
vised  him  to  take  advantage  of  my  offer  of  peace  before  Prussia,  who  was 
your  best  friend  on  the  Continent,  was  destroyed.  After  this  communica- 
tion, I  believe  that  Lord  Lauderdale  was  sincère,  and  that  he  wrote  to  your 
ministers  recommending  peace.    But  they  would  not  agrée  to  it,  thinking 


Waher  Scott  briefly  nyt,  '*The  two  empeion  joined  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,  profMMRDg  a  gênerai  peaee.  The  propoaal,  as  muât  hâve  been  fi»e«6en,  went  off  on  Britain 
dentanding  that  the  Spanish  govemment  aÂid  the  King  of  Sweden  ahonld  be  admitted  as  parties  to 
the  tnatj.'*    We  can  bat  admire  the  felicitous  ambigttity  of  the  phrase  "  went  vff." 

*  *'  The  insalting  tone  of  Mr.  Canning^s  communication  produced  an  insalting  reply  irom  M.  de 
diampagny,  which  also  finnriied  by  proposmg  the  *  uti  possidetis'  as  a  basis  for  a  treaty,  and  ex- 
pressing  a  hope  that,  withont  losîng  sigbï  of  the  inévitable  lesults  of  the  force  of  states,  it  would  be 
lemembered  that  between  great  powers  there  could  be  no  solid  peace  but  that  which  was  equal  and 
henotaUe  Ibr  both  parties.  Upon  the  rcceipt  of  thèse  replies,  the  English  minister  broke  off  the 
aegoÉsakions,  and  ail  chanoe  of  peace  Tanished  ;  but,  préviens  to  the  condusioB  of  this  remarfcable 
correepondenoe,  Napoléon  had  retumed  to  Paris." — Napter^  vol.  i.,  p.  171 
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that  the  King  of  Pnissia  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  tiiat 
I  might  be  defeated,  and  that  a  defeat  ^ould  be  my  niin.  This  was  possi- 
ble. A  battle  sometimes  décides  everj  thing  ;  and  sometimes  the  most 
trifling  event  décides  the  fate  of  a  battle.  The  event,  howeyer,  prored  that 
I  was  right.  Aftér  Jena,  Prassiawas  mine.  After  Tilsit  and  at  Erfurth,  a 
letter,  co'ntaining  proposais  of  peace  to  England,  and  signed  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  myself j  was  sent  to  your  ministers,  but  they  would  nqt  accept 
of  them." 

"  The  real  principle,"  says  Napier,  "  of  his  [Napoleon's]  govemment  and 
secret  of  his  popularity  made  him  the  people^s  monarch^  not  the  sovereign  cf 
the  aristocracy,  Hence  Mr.  Pitt  called  him  ^  the  child  and  the  ch»npion  of 
democracy  ;'  a  truth  as  évident  as  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  successors  were  the 
children  and  the  champions  of  aristocracy.  Hence,  also,  the  privileged  classes 
of  Europe  ôonsistently  transferred  their  natural  and  implacable  hatred  of  the 
French  Révolution  to  his  person  ;  for  they  saw  that  in  him  innovation  had 
found  a  protector  ;  that  he  alone,  having  given  pre-eminence  to  a  system  so 
hateful  to  them^,  was  really  what  he  called  himaplf,  *  The  State.'  The  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  therefore,  although  it  placed  Napoléon  in  a  commanding  situation 
veith  regard  to  the  potentates  of  Europe,  unmasked  the  real  nature  of  the 
war,  and  brought  Jiim  and  England,  the  respective  champions  of  Equality 
and  Privilège^  into  more  direct  contact.  Peace  could  not  be  betwreen  them 
while  they  vrere  both  strong,  and  ail  that  the  French  emperor  had  hitherto 
gained  only  enabled  him  to  choose  his  future  field  of  battle," 
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England  renews  AstisUnce  to  Spain — Address  of  Napoléon  to  the  French  Législature — Proclama- 
tion to  the  Army — Untiring  Efforts  of  the  Emperor-^The  French  at  Vittoria,  Burgos,  Espinosa 
— Storming  the  Pass  of  Somisiena—Napoleon's  Clemencjr  to  the  Peopte  of  Madild— Interviefw 
with  General  Morla — Surrender  of  the  City-*Testimony  of  Lamartine— Wild  Passes  of  the 
Guadarrama — Gonduct  of  the  English  Soldieiy — Réception  of  Dispatches  at  Astorga. 

England,  encouraged  by  the  insurrection  in  Spain,  and  by  the  threaten- 
ing  aspect  of  Austria,  now  redoubled  her  exertions.*  She  encouraged  by 
every  means  in  her  pov«rer  the  rising  of  the  fanatic  peasants  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  Her  invincible  fleet  swept  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
landed  at  every  available  point  money,  arms,  and  the  munitions  of  war.    Na<- 

*  "  July  4,  1808,  the  alliacé  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Spanish  nation  was  proclaimed,  and  a 
struggle  hegan  which,  whatever  opinion  may  he  enteitained  respeeting  the  condoct  of  Napoléon, 
erery  one  wiil  admit  to  hâve  led,  as  ftff  as  respected  Spain,  to  nothing  but  enl.*' — BneifclopaHa, 
Brifannica,  Art.  Spain.  The  final  trimnph  of  the  English  inflicted  upon  Spain  the  heaviest  corse 
which  could  hâve  befallen  the  nation.  It  rireted  the  chaîna  of  ignorance,  deepottsm,  and  the  most 
intolérable  religions  fanaticism. 

"  Future  âges  wil!  find  it  diiSeult  to  crédit  the  entfamiasm  and  the  transport  with  which  the 
tidings  of  the  insurrection  in  Spain  were  reeeived  in  the  British  islands.  Nerer  was  public  joy 
more  universal  ;  the  gênerai  rapture  kr«ew  no  bounds.  AH  classes  joined  in  it.  Ail  degrees  of 
intellect  were  swept  away  by  tlie  Sood.  The  aristocratie  party,  who  had  so  long  stniggled  with 
almost  hopelesB  constancy  against  the  ever-advandng  wave  of  Teroltttiomiry  ambition,  rejoieed  that 
it  had  at  last  broke  on  a  rugged  shore.** — Ahêtm,  vol.  iii.,  p.  66. 
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poleon,  unsuccessfîil  in  his  renewed  endeavors  for  the  attainment  of  peace, 
was  prepared  for  the  arbitrations  of  battle. 

Before  leaving  Paris  for  the  Spanish  campaign,  he  assembled  the  Législa- 
tive Body,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 

" I  hâve  traveled  thisyear  more  than  three  thousand  miles  in  the  interior 
of  my  empire.  The  spectacle  of  this  great  French  family^ — ^rec'ently  dis- 
tracted  by  intestine  divisions,  now  united  and  happy — ^has  profoundly  moved 
me.  I  hâve  leamed  that  I  can  not  be  happy  myself  unless  I  first  see  that 
France  is  happy.  A  part  of  my  army  is  marching  to  meet  the  troops  which 
England  bas  landed  in  Spain.  It  is  an  especial  blessing  of  that  Providence 
which  bas  constantly  protected  our  arms,  that  passion  bas  so  blinded  the  En- 
ghsh  counsels  as  to  induce  them  to  renounce  the  possession  of  the  seas,  and 
to  exhibit  their  army  on  the  Continent.  I  départ  in  a  fev^  days  to  place  my- 
self at  the  head  of  my  troops,  and,  with  the  aid  of  God,  to  crown  in  Madrid 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  plant  our  eagles  upon  the  forts  of  Lisbon.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  I  bave  met  at  Ërfurth.  Our  most  eamest  endeavor 
bas  been  for  peace.  We  hâve  even  resolved  to  make  many  sacrifices,  to 
confer,  if  possible,  the  blessings  of  maritime  commerce  upon  the  hundred 
millions  of  men  whom  we  represent.  We  are  of  one  mind,  and  vre  are  in- 
dissolubly  united  for  peace  as  for  war."* 

An  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  accustomed  to  battle  was  now 
assembled  in  the  gloomy  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrénées.  Napoléon  had  stimu- 
lated  their  march  by  the  foUowing  nervous  proclamation  : 

"  Soldiers  !  After  triumphing  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube, 
with  rapid  steps  you  bave  passed  through  Germany.  This  day,  without  a 
moment  of  repose,  I  command  you  to  traverse  France.  Soldiers  !  I  bave 
need  of  you.  The  hideous  présence  of  the  léopard  contaminâtes  the  Penin- 
sula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    In  terror  he  must  fly  before  you.    Let  us  bear 


*  M 


Upon  the  ISth  of  October  Napoléon  retumed  to  Paris,  secure  of  the  présent  friendship  and 
alliance  of  Russia,  but  uncertain  of  the  moment  when  the  stimulus  of  Engtish  subsidies  would 
quicken  the  hostility  of  Austria  into  life  ;  yet,  if  his  péril  was  great,  his  préparations  to  meet  it 
were  likewise  enormous.  He  called  out  two  conscriptions.  The  first,  taken  from  the  classes  of 
1806»  7,  8,  and  9,  afibrded  eighty  thousand  men  arrived  at  maturity  ;  thèse  were  destined  to  re- 
place the  reterans  directed  against  Spain.  The  second,  taken  from  the  class  of  1810,  also  pro- 
doced  eighty  thousand,  which  were  disposed  of  as  reserves  in  the  dépôts  of  France.  The  French 
troops  lefl  in  Germany  were  then  concentrated  on  the  side  of  Austria  ;  Denmark  was  evacuated, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  the  Prussian  states.  The  army  of  Italy 
waa  powerfuUy  re-enforced,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugène,  who  was  assisted 
bj  Marshal  Massena  ;  Murât  also,  who  had  succeeded  Joseph  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  di- 
rected to  assemble  a  Neapolitan  army  on  the  shores  of  Calabria,  and  to  threaten  Sicily.  In  short, 
so  measures  that  prudence  could  suggest  were  neglected  by  this  wonderful  man,  to  whom  the  time 
veqmred  by  Austria  for  the  mère  préparation  for  a  campaign  seemed  sufficient  for  the  subjection 
of  the  whole  Peninsula. 

"  Then,  departing  from  Paris,  he  repaired  to  Bayonne  ;  but  the  labors  of  his  ministers  conttnued  ; 
their  speeches  and  reports,  more  elaborate  and  ezplicit  than  usual,  exposed  the  vast  resources  of 
France,  and  were  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  men  the  danger  of  pro?oking  the 
enmtt  j  of  such  a  powerfnl  nation.  .  From  those  documents,  it  appeared  that  the  ezpenses  of  the 
jrear,  induding  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  were  under  thirty  millions  sterling  ($160,000,000), 
and  oompletely  covered  by  the  ezisting  taxes,  drawn  from  a  metallic  currency  ;  that  no  fresh  bar- 
deas  vrould  be  laid  upon  the  nation  ;  that  numerous  public  works  were  in  progress  ;  that  internai 
uade  and  the  commerce  carried  on  by  land  were  flourishing,  and  nearly  one  million  of  men  were 
in  arma.** — Napier^s  Peninsular  War,  vol.  i.,  p.  173. 
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our  triumphal  eagles  to  tbe  Pillars  of  Hercules.  There  also  we  hâve  inju 
ries  to  avenge.  Soldiers  !  You  hâve  surpassed  the  renown  of  modem  armies, 
but  you  bave  not  yet  equaled  the  glory  of  those  Romans  who,  in  one  and  the 
same  campaign,  were  victorious  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  in  lUjria 
and  upon  the  Tagus.  A  long  peace,  a  lasting  prosperitj,  shall  be  the  reward 
of  your  Ikbors.  But  a  real  Frenchman  could  not,  ought  not  to  rest  until  the 
seas  are  free  and  open  to  ail.  Soldiers  !  AU  that  you  bave  done,  ail  that 
you  will  do  for  the  happiness  of  the  French  people  and  for  my  glory,  shall  be 
etemal  in  my  heart.'** 

On  the  29th  of  October,  Napoléon  took  his  carnage  for  Bayonne,  "  trav- 
ersing  the  earth,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '^  as  a  comet  does  the  sky,  working 
changes  wheréver  be  came.''  Madrid  was  distant  from  Paris  about  seven 
hundred  miles.  The  cold  rains  of  approaching  winter  had  deluged  the  earth. 
The  roads  were  miry  and  often  perilous,  Regardless  of  fatigue  and  danger, 
Napoléon  pressed  on  through  darkness  and  storms.  His  carriage  was  drag- 
ged  through  ruts  eut  axle  deep  by  the  wheels  of  military  wagons  and  of  pon- 
dérons artillery.  At  length,  in  his  impatience  for  greater  speed,  be  aban-;- 
doned  his  carriage  and  mounted  his  horse.  Apparently  insensible  to  phys- 
ical  exhaustion  or  suffering,  with  his  small  cortège,  like  the  rush  of  the  tor- 
nado,  he  swept  through  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
moming  of  the  third  of  November  he  arrived  at  Bayonne. 

Immediately  he  sent  for  General  Berthier,  to  question  him  respecting  the 
State  of  affairs.  He  had  given  particular  directions  that  the  French  gêner- 
ais should  do  nothing  to  circumvent  the  plans  of  the  insbrgents.  He  wish- 
ed  to  place  his  vétéran  troops  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Spanish  armies,  that 
he  might  strike  blows  heavy  and  fast  in  ail  directions.  He  had  therefore 
ordered  his  gênerais  to  permit  the  Spaniards  to  advance  as  far  as  they  pleased 
upon  his  wings.  ''  I  sent  them  lambs,"  said  he,  in  référence  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced  soldiers  who  were  first  ordered  to  Spain,  "  and  they  de- 
voured  them.     I  will  now  send  them  wolves." 

Napoléon  found,  much  to  his  disappointment,  that  his  orders  had  been  but 
imperfectly  executed.  A  sufficient  amount  of  clothing  had  not  been  ob- 
tained  for  the  soldiers.  Mules  and  horses  were  wanting.  There  was  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  provisions.  Joseph,  instead  of  concentrating  the  troops 
that  they  might  be  enveloped  in  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  incapable  of  ap« 
preciating  so  bold  a  maneuver,  had  timidly  dispersed  them  to  guard  his  flanks 
and  rear.  Napoléon  expressed  his  regrets,  but  wasted  no  time  in  récrimina- 
tions. The  incredible  activity  of  his  mind  may  be  inferred  from  the  labors 
of  a  single  day  succeeding  his  exhausting  journey  from  Paris  to  Bayonne. 
He  ordered  ail  contracts  which  had  not  yet  been  executed  to  be  thrown  up. 
Agents  were  dispatched  to  purchase  with  ready  money  ail  the  cloths  of  the 
south  which  could  be  obtained.    Immense  work-shops  were  established,  and 

*  '*  The  moment  wu  critical  and  dangerous.  He  was  aurrounded  by  enemiee  whose  pride  he 
had  woimded,  but  whose  means  of  offense  he  had  not  destroyed.  If  he  bent  his  forces  against  the 
Peninsola,  England  might  again  excite  the  Continent  to  anns,  and  Rnssia  and  Âustria,  once  more 
banding  together,  might  raise  Prussia,  and  renew  the  etemal  coalitions.  The  designs  of  Âustria^ 
although  covered  by  the  usual  artifices  of  that  cunning,  rapacious  court,  were  not  so  hidden  but  that, 
earlier  or  later,  a  war  with  her  was  to  be  expected  as  a  certain  erent  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pro^ 
sia,  subdued  and  oppressed,  could  not  be  supposed  tranquil.'* — Napter,  vol.  i,  p.  168. 
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huadreds  of  handi  were  busy  making  clothes.  Ail  the  orden  for  com  and 
c&ttle  were  countermanded,  that  the  funds  might  be  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase  of  clothing.  Barracks  were  ordered  to  be  immediately  constructed  at 
Bayonne  for  the  shelter  of  the  troops  aniving  there.  Agents  were  dîspatcb- 
ed  to  spur  on  the  march  of  the  conscripts  to  the  designated  points.  The 
troops  which  had  anived  at  Bayonne  were  carefully  reviewed  by  the  eagte 
eye  of  the  Emperor.  Many  letters  were  dictated  to  adniinistratora  of  posta, 
bridges,  and  roads,  filled  with  moHt  important  directions.  As  rest  from  the 
toit  of  such  a  day,  when  the  Sun  bad  gone  down  he  leaped  into  his  saddle 
and  galloped  sixty  miles  over  the  mountains  to  Tolosa.  He  hère  passed  the 
night  of  the  4tb,  busy  in  making  préparations  for  a  speedy  and  a  décisive 
conflict.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  thirty  miles  farther  to  Vittoria.  Na- 
poléon encamped,  with  the  Impérial  Guard  who  accompanied  him,  at  a  little 
distance  outside  of  the  city.  He  wished  to  appear  in  Spain  but  as  a  gêner- 
ai, leaving  Joseph,  as  the  king,  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards.  If  there  were  any  unpopular  acts  to  be  performed,  he  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  them  himself,  that  he  tnight  shteld  his  brother  Ërom  odium. 
It  was  late  in  the  night  when  Napoléon  anived  at  Vittoria.  He  leaped 
from  hia  horae,  entered  the  fîrst  ion,  called  for  his  maps,  and  in  two  hours 


decided  the  plan  for  the  whole  campaign.  Orders  were  immediately  dis- 
patched  for  the  simultaneous  movement  of  200,000  men.  In  the  moming 
be  had  a  hurried  interview  with  Joseph,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a 
séries  of  opérations  which  hâve  ever  been  considered  as  among  the  most  re- 
markable  of  his  military  career. 
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The  Spaniards,  in  alliance  with  the  Engliah,  had  met  with  some  astonish* 
ing  triumpha.     They  were  perfectly  intoxicated  with  succeas.    Their  boaet- 
ing  was  unparalleled.     They  bad  conquered  the  armies  of  the  great  Napo- 
léon.    They  were  surrounding,  and  in  a  few  days  would  utterly  devour, 
those  hosts  whom  Russia,  Austria,  and  PruBsia  had  found  invincible.     Five 
hundred  thouaand  peasanta,  headed  by  priests  and  monks,  were  to  cross  the 
Pyrénées  and  march  triumphantly  upon  Paris.    The  French  gênerais,  ne 
able  to  endure  the  audaciout 
movements  of  the  boaâting 
Spaniards,  had  occaaionally 
attacked  and  repulsed  them. 
Had  Napoléon'»  orders  been 
faithfuUy  executed,  he  would 
hâve  found  his  troops  strong- 
ly  concentrated  and  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  the 
swarming  Spanish    armies. 
Then,  leaving  a  vétéran  band 
to  check  the  movements  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy, 
I  and  another  to   check   the 
movements  of  the  left  he  in- 
tended,  with  80,000  men,  to 
eut  the  Spanish  armies  in  two 
at   the   centre.     He  would 
then  hâve  fallen  successive* 
ly  upon  the  two  wings,  and 
hâve  enveloped  and  destroy- 
ed  them.     Bold  as  waa  thîs 
design,  there  could hâve  been 
no  question  of  ils  triupiph- 
antsuccesswhen  undertaken 
■riiR  inn  pomtuoil.  (jy  vétéran  French  soldiers 

headed  by  Napoléon.  This  plan  could  not  now  be  so  safely  executed,  for  the 
various  corps  of  the  French  army  were  widely  dispersed,  and  the  Spanish 
gênerais  bad  been  prevented  from  thoroughly  entangling  themselves.  Na- 
poléon, however,  decided  still  to  adopt  essentially  the  same  plan.  He  made 
his  disposition  to  eut  the  Spanish  line  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  fall  firet 
upon  the  one  and  then  upon  the  other. 

The  moment  Napoléon  arrivcd  at  Vittoria,  the  whole  army  seemed  in- 
spired  with  new  energy.  Orders  were  dispatched  in  every  direction.  Hos- 
pitals  were  reared,  magazines  establisbed,  and  an  intrencbment  thrown  up 
as  a  précaution  against  any  possible  reverse  ;  for,  while  Napoléon  was  one 
of  the  moat  bold,  he  was  ever  one  of  the  most  cautious  of  gênerais.  Havinç 
statioTied  two  strong  forces  to  guard  hia  flanks,  he  took  fifty  thousand  men, 
the  élite  of  his  army,  and  ruahed  upon  the  centre  of  his  Spanish  foes.  The 
onset  was  resistless.  The  carnage  was,  however,  comparatively  small.  The 
peasant  soldiers,  accustomed  to  the  mountaina,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
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fled  with  the  agility  of  goats  from  crag  to  crag.  Colors,  camion^  baggage — 
ail  were  abandoned.  In  the  night  of  the  1  Ith  of  November,  Napoléon  arrived 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  Burgos.  Upon  the  intrenched  heights  which  sur- 
round the  city,  the  Spaniards  had  coUected  in  great  force.  The  French,  re- 
gardless  of  shot  and  shell,  which  mowed  down  their  front  ranks,  and  strewed 
the  ground  with  the  dead,  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  swept  every 
thing  before  them.  The  Spaniards  fled  with  incredible  alacrity,  not  merely 
defeated,  but  disbanded. 

The  conqueror  strode  stemly  on,  picking  up  by  the  way  muskets,  cannon, 
and  munitions  of  war  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned,  until  he  arrived  at 
the  little  town  of  Espinosa.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  hère  strongly  in- 
trenched. Six  thousand  men  marcbed  up  to  the  bristling  ramparts.  They 
fought  ail  day.  They  did  not  conquer.  Night  separated  the  exhausted  and 
bleeding  combatants.  The  Spaniards  were  overjoyed  at  their  successful  dé- 
fense. They  built  bonfires,  and  fiUed  the  air  with  their  défiant  shouts.  An- 
other  division  of  the  French  army  arrived  in  the  evening.  There  were  now 
eighteen  thousand  Frenchmen  on  the  plain.  There  were  thirty  thousand 
Spaniards  upon  the  intrenched  heights.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  sanguinary 
conflict  was  renewed.  One  of  the  most  awful  scènes  of  war  ensued.  The 
rush  of  the  assailants  was  resistless.  Thirty  thousand  men,  in  frightful  con- 
fusion, plunged  down  the  précipitons  rocks  into  the  narrow  street  of  Espi- 
nosa. Eighteen  thousand  men,  in  wild  pursuit,  rushed  after  them,  intoxi- 
cated  with  the  délirions  passions  of  war.  Death,  in  its  most  revolting  forms, 
held  high  camival.  Swords  and  bayonets  were  clotted  with  blood.  BuUets 
and  shells  pierced  the  dense  masses  of  the  affrighted  and  breathless  fugitives. 
The  unearthly  clamor  of  the  tumultuous  and  terrified  host,  the  phrensied 
shouts  of  the  assailants,  the  clangor  of  trumpets  and  drums,  the  roar  of  can- 
non  and  musketry,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  moans  of  the  dying, 
created  a  scène  of  horror  which  no  imagination  can  compass.  The  River 
Tnieba,  rushing  from  the  mountains,  traversed  the  town.  One  narrow  bridge 
croased  it.  The  bridge  was  immediately  choked  with  the  misérable  throng. 
An  accumulated  mass,  in  one  wild  maelstrom  of  affrighted  men,  struggling 
in  frantic  eddies,  crowded  the  entrance.  A  storm  of  bullets  swept  pitilessly 
through  the  flying  multitude.  Great  numbers  threw  themselves  into  the  tor- 
rent, swollen  by  the  rains  of  winter,  and  were  swept  away  to  an  unknown 
burial.  After  this  awful  discomfiture,  General  Blake  with  difficulty  rallied 
six  thousand  men  to  continue  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  rest  were  either 
slain,  or  dispersed  far  and  wide  through  the  ravines  of  the  mountains. 

The  Spaniards  made  one  more  effort  to  resist  the  conqueror.  It  was  at 
the  apparently  impregnable  Pass  of  the  Somosierra. 

The  storming  of  this  défile  was  one  of  the  most  astounding  achievements 
of  war.  At  daybreak  the  advance  of  Napoleon's  columns  was  arrested. 
There  was  a  narrow  pass  over  the  mountains,  long  and  steep.  Rugged  and 
craggy  chffs  of  granité  rose  almost  perpendicularly  on  either  side  to  the 
clouds.  A  battery  of  sixteen  guns  swept  the  pass.  An  army  of  twelve 
thousand. men,  stattoned  behind  field-works  at  every  available  point,  were 
prepared  to  pour  a  storm  of  bullets  into  the  bosoms  of  the  French,  crowded 
together  in  the  narrow  gorge.    As  soon  as  the  advancing  columns  appearrxl. 
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a  murderoiu  fire  was  opened  upon  tbem.  The  stem  battalions,  inured  a» 
they  were  to  the  horrora  of  war,  staggered  and  recoiled  before  a  torrent  of 
destruction  which  no  mortal  men  could  withstand. 

Napoléon  immediately  rode  into  the  mouth  of  the  deâle,  and  attentiyely 
ezamined  the  scène  before  him.  He  dispatched  two  régiments  of  sharp- 
shootera  to  ctamber  along  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  among  the  rocks  on  either 
aide,  from  heigbt  to  heîght.  An  active  skirmishing  fire  immediately  com. 
m^nced,  which  was  as  actively  retumed.  A  dense  fog,  mingled  with  the 
âmoke,  settled  down  upon  the  de&le,  enveloping  the  dreary  gorge  in  the 
gloom  of  night.  Suddenly  Napoléon  ordered  a  squadron  of  Polish  lancer», 
on  their  light  and  fieet  horsee,  to  chaige.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  unnatural 
darkness,  they  apurred  their  horses  to  the  utmost  speed.  A  terrihc  discharge 
from  the  battery  awept  the  whole  head  of  the  columu,  horsea  and  ridera,  inta 


one  mangled  and  hideous  masa  of  death.  Those  behind,  galloping  impetu- 
ously  forward  over  thoae  mntilated  limbs  and  quivering  nervea,  daahed  upon 
the  artillerymen  before  they  had  time  to  load.  and  aabred  them  at  their 
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guns.  The  French  anny  poured  resistlessly  throagh  the  défile.  The  Span- 
iards  threw  down  their  arma,  and,  scattering^  in  ail  directions,  fled  over  the 
mountains.  The  battery  and  muskets,  ammunition  and  baggage  in  large 
quantities,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  almost  incredible,''  says  Napier,  ^*  even  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted  with  Spanish  armies,  that  a  position^  in  itself  nearly  impregnable, 
and  defended  by  twelve  thousand  men,  should,  without  any  panic,  but  mere- 
I7  from  a  deliberate  sensé  of  danger,  be  abandoned  at  the  wild  charge  of  a 
few  squadrotis,  which  two  companies  of  good  infantry  would  hâve  eifectually 
etopped.  The  charge  itself,  viewed  a9  a  simple  military  opération,  was  ex- 
travagantly  rash.  But,  taken  as  the  resuit  of  Napoleon's  sagacious  estimate 
of  the  real  value  of  Spanish  troops,  and  his  promptitude  in  seizing  ^he  ad* 
vantage  ofTered  by  the  smoke  and  fog  that  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  înount- 
ains,  it  was  a  most  felicitous  example  of  intuitive  genius." 

An  Enghsh  army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  hurrying  across  the  north 
of  Portugal  to  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards.  Napoléon  could  not  ascertain  their 
numbers.  He  resolved,  however,  first  to  disembarrass  himself  of  the  Span- 
ish forces,  and  then  to  tum  upon  the  English.  With  resistless  steps  he  now 
preased  on  toward  Madrid.  There  was  no  further  opposition  to  be  encoun- 
tered.  The  insurgents  had  been  scattered  like  autumnal  leaves  before  the 
gale.  On  the  moming  pf  the  2d  of  December  he  arrived  before  the  walls 
of  the  metropolis.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  and  also  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  In  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  a  superstition  was  attached 
to  that  mémorable  day.  The  weather  was  superb.  AU  nature  smiled  se- 
renely  beneath  the  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun.  As  Napoléon  rode  upon  the 
field,  one  unanimous  shout  of  acclamation  burst  from  his  adoring  hosts.  A 
still  louder  shout  of  défiance  and  rage  was  echoed  back  from  the  multitudi- 
nous  throng  crowding  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  Napoléon  was  now  stand- 
ing before  the  walls  of  Madrid  at  the  head  of  30,000  victorious  troops.  The 
city  waô  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents.  An  army  of  60,000  men  had  col- 
lected  within  its  walls.  It  was  composed  mainly  of  peasants,  roused  by  the 
priests  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fanatic  enthusiasm.  The  population  of  the 
city,  men,  women,  and  children — amounted  to  180,000.  Napoléon  was  ex- 
tremely  perplexed.  He  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  throwing  his  terrible  bomb- 
shells  and  red-hot  halls  into  the  midst  of  the  mothers,  the  maidens,  and  the 
children  cowering  helplessly  by  their  firesides.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  think  of  retiring,  as  if  discomfited,  and  of  yielding  Madrid  and  Spain  to 
the  dominion  of  the  English.  ^'His  genius,"  says  M.  Chauvet,  'Mnspired 
him  with  a  plan  which  conciliated  at  the  same  time  the  claims  of  his  own 
^ory  and  the  exigencies  of  humanity.  Happily,  fortune  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned him,  and  gave  him  still  another  proof  of  her  partiality." 

Napoléon  sat  upon  his^horse,  and  for  a  few  moments  gazed  eamestly  upon 
the  capital  of  Spain.  The  soldiers,  flushed  with  victory,  and  deeming  every 
thing  possible  under  their  extraordinary  chieftain,  were  impatient  for  the  as- 
sanlt.  He  made  a  reconnoisance  himself,  on  horseback,  around  the  city, 
while  the  halls  from  the  enemjr's  cannon  plowed  up  the  ground  beneath  his 
horse's  feet.  He  stationed  his  forces,  and  planted  his  batteries  and  his  mor- 
tara  in  such  a  position  as  to  reduce  the  city,  if  possible,  by  intimidation»  and 
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thu8  to  save  the  effiuion  of  blood.  The  sun  had  now  gone  down,  and  a  brill' 
iant  moen  diffused  almost  midday  splendor  over  the  martial  scène.  "  The 
night/'  says  Napier,  "  was  cahn  and  bright.  The  French  camp  was  silent 
and  watchful.  But  the  noise  of  tumult  was  heard  from  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  as  if  some  mighty  beast  was  struggling  and  howling  in  the  toils/'  The 
tocsin  from  two  hundred  convent  bells  came  pealing  through  the  air. 

At  midnight  Napoléon  sent  a  summons  for  the  surrender.  He  assured  the 
govemor  that  the  city  could  not  possibly  hold  out  against  the  French  army, 
and  entreated  him  to  reflect  upon  the  fearful  destruction  of  property  and  of 
life  which  must  inevitably  attend  a  bombardment.  A  négative  answer  was 
returned.  An  attack  was  immediately  made  upon  the  outposts.  They  were 
speedily  taken.  A  formidable  battery  was  then  reared  to  effect  a  breach  in 
the  wall.  Another  letter  was  now  sent,  mild  and  firm,  again  demanding  the 
surrender.  It  was  noon  of  the  second  day.  The  authorities  still  refused  a 
capitulation  ;  they  solicited»  however,  a  few  hours'  delay,  that  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  for  consulting  the  people.  With  difficulty  Napoléon  re- 
strained  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  and  waited  patiently  untiï  the  next 
moming.  In  the  mean  time,  the  scène  in  the  city  was  awful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Fanatic  peasants,  dressed  like  brigands,  patrolled  the  streets,  assas- 
sinating  ail  who  were  suspected  of  favoring  the  French.  The  bells  of  the 
churches  and  convents  tolled  incessantly.  The  monks,  heading  the  peas- 
ants,  guided  them  in  tearing  up  the  pavements,  and  in  raising  barricades  at 
every  corner.  The  stone  houses  were  secured  and  loop-holed  for  musketry. 
The  inhabitants,  who  had  property  to  lose  and  families  to  suffer,  were  anxious 
for  the  surrender.  The  fanatic  peasants  were  eager  for  the  strife.  The 
monks  had  promised  the  reward  of  heaven  without  purgatory  to  every  Span* 
iard  who  should  shoot  three  Frenchmen. 

As  soon  as  the  brilliant  sun  had  dispelled  the  moming  fog,  Napoléon  him- 
self  gave  orders  for  a  battery  of  thirty  cannon  to  open  its  fire  upon  the  walls. 
He  still  refused  to  throw  his  cruel  shells  into  the  thronged  homes  of  the  city. 
A  breach  was  soon  opened.  The  French  soldiers,  with  wild  hurrahs,  rushed 
over  the  ruins  into  the  barricaded  streets.  Again  Napoléon  curbed  his  rest- 
ive  army.  At  his  imperious  command  the  action  was  promptly  suspended. 
His  troops  were  now  in  the  city. 

His  batteries  were  upon  the  neighboring  heights,  and  could  speedily  reduce 
the  metropolis  to  ashes.  A  third  time  he  sent  the  summons  to  surrender. 
"  Though  I  am  ready,"  said  he,  "  to  give  a  terrible  example  to  the  cities  of 
Spain  which  persist  in  closing  their  gâtes  against  me,  I  choose  rather  to  owe 
the  surrender  of  Madrid  to  the  reason  and  humanity  of  those  who  hâve  made 
themselves  its  rulers."  Even  the  populace  were  now  satisfied  that  résist- 
ance was  unavailing.  The  Junta,  consequently,  sent  two  negotiators  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Napoléon  ;  one  of  thèse  men  was  Thomas  de  Morla,  gov- 
emor of  Andalusia.  He  had  made  himself  notorious  by  violating  the  capit- 
ulation of  Baylen  ;  he  had  also  treated  the  French  prisoners  with  horrible 
inhumanity.  Napoléon  received  the  deputation  at  the  head  of  his  stafT  with 
a  cold  and  stem  countenance.  He  fixed  bis  piercing  eyes  upon  Morla.  The 
culprit  quailed  before  his  indignant  glance.  With  downcast  looks  he  said  to 
Napoléon,  *^  Every  sensible  man  in  Madrid  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
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Burrendering.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  French  troops  should  re- 
tire,  to  allow  the  Junta  time  to  pacify  the  people,  and  to  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms."  In  the  following  indignant  strain,  which  echoed  through 
ail  Europe,  Napoléon  addressed  him.  We  quote  the  literal  translation  of 
hifl  words,  as  recorded  in  the  "  Moniteur"  of  that  day  : 

"  In  vain  you  employ  the  name  of  the  people.  If  you  can  not  find  means 
to  pacify  them,  it  is  because  you  yourselves  hâve  excited  them,  and  misled 
them  by  falsehood.  Assemble  the  clergy,  the  heads  of  the  convents,  the 
alcaldea,  and  if  between  this  and  six  in  the  moming  the  city  bas  not  surren- 
dered,  it  shall  cease  to  exist.  I  neither  will,  nor  ought  to  withdraw  my 
troops.  You  bave  slaughtered  the  unfortunate  French  who  bave  fallen  into 
your  hands.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  you  suffered  two  servants  of  the  Russian 
embassador  to  be  dragged  away,  and  put  to  death  in  the  streets,  because  they 
*were  Frenchmen.  The  incapacity  and  weakness  of  a  gênerai  had  put  into 
your  hands  troops  which  had  capitulated  on  the  field  of  battle  of  Baylen,  and 
the  capitulation  was  violated.  You,  M.  de  Morla,  what  sort  of  a  letter  did 
you  Write  to  that  gênerai  ?•  Well  did  it  become  you  to  talk  of  pillage — ^you, 
who,  having  entered  Roussillon  in  1795,  carried  off  ail  the  women,  and  divided 
them  as  booty  among  your  soldiers.  What  right  had  you,  moreover,  to  hold 
8uch  language  ?  The  capitulation  of  Baylen  forbade  it.  Look  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  English,  who  are  far  from  priding  themselves  upon  being 
strict  observers  of  the  law  of  nations  :  they  complained  of  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  but  they  fulfiUed  it.  To  violate  military  treaties  is  to  renounce  ail 
civilization — ^to  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  Bédouins  of  the  désert. 
How,  then,  dare  you  demand  a  capitulation — you,  who  violated  that  of  Bay- 
len ?  See  how  injustice  and  bad  faith  ever  recoil  upon  those  who  are  gnilty 
of  them.  I  had  a  fleet  at  Cadiz.  It  had  come  there  as  to  the  harbor  of  an 
ally.  You  directed  against  it  the  mortars  of  the  city  which  you  commanded. 
I  had  a  Spanish  army  in  my  ranks.  I  preferred  to  see  it  escape  in  English 
ships,  and  to  fling  itself  frojn  the  rocks  of  Espinosa,t  than  to  disarm  it.  I 
preferred  having  nine  thousand  more  enemies  to  fight  to  violating  good  faith 
and  honor.  Retum  to  Madrid.  I  give  till  six  o'clock  to-morrow  evening. 
You  hâve  nothing  to  say  to  me  about  the  people  but  to  tell  me  that  they 
hâve  subtnitted.     If  not,  you  and  your  troops  shall  be  put  to  the  sword." 

Thèse  severe  and  deserved  reproaches  caused  Morla  to  shudder  with  ter- 
ror.     Upon  retuming  to  head-quarters,  his  agitation  was  so  great  that  he  was 

'*'  Alhiding  to  a  letter  which  Morla  wrote  to  General  Dupont,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  Tindi- 
eate  the  violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Baylen.  * 

f  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Prince  of  Peace,  upon  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  issued  a 
proclamation  roueing  Spain  to  attac^  France  in  her  unproteçted  rear.  The  resuit  of  thainbattle 
alanncd  the  Spanieh  govemment,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  hypocritically  protested  that  his  object  wa» 
to  tend  the  troops  to  the  aid  of  Napoléon.  The  Emperor,  feigning  to  be  duped,  expressed  his  grat' 
itude^  and  called  for  the  troops.  Sizteen  thousand  men,  under  the  Marquis  Romana,  were  fumish- 
ed,  and  were  finally  marched  to  the  shores  of  the  Daltic.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Spam,  a  CathoUc  priest  was  sent  to  Romana  to  indace  him  to  retum  with  his  troops  to  Spain.  With 
tcn  thaoaand  men  he  embarked  on  board  an  English  fleet,  and  was  transported  to  the  Peninsula, 
wl»Te  lus  amiy  was  united  with  the  armies  of  England.  Thèse  men,  under  General  Blake,  swel!- 
ÎDg  his  force  to  thirty  thousand  men,  had  intrenched  themselves  upon  the  heights  of  Espinosa. 
Napolecm  hurled  upon  them  a  division  of  eighteen  thousand  of  his  vétérans,  and  drove  them,  with 
fiôghtibl  slaughter,  over  the  Tocks  into  the  river. 
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qaite  unable  to  make  a  report.  Hia  coUeague  was  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count  for  him.  Morla  was  sent  again  to  inform  Napoléon  of  the  consent  to 
surrender.  Thus,  through  the  generosity  and  finnness  of  the  conqueror, 
the  city  of  Madrid  was  taken  with  but  a  very  slight  expenditure  of  blood 
and  suÂTering.  The  French  army  took  possession  of  the  city.  Perfect  se- 
curity  of  property  and  of  hfe  was,  as  by  enchantment,  restored  to  the  inhab- 
itants. The  shops  were  kept  open  ;  the  streets  were  thronged  ;  the  floods 
of  business  and  of  pleasure  flowed  on  unobstructed.* 

Napoléon  immediately  proclaimed  a  gênerai  pardon  for  ail  poUtical  offen- 
ses. He  abolished  the  exécrable  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  He  reduced 
one  third  the  number  of  the  convents,  which  were  filled  with  lazy  monks. 
One  Half  of  the  proceeds  of  thèse  couvents  was  appropriated  to  the  increase 
of  the  salary  of  the  laboring  clergy,  the  other  half  was  set  apart  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt.  The  vexations  line  of  custom-houses  between  ' 
the  several  provinces,  embarrassing  intercourse  and  injuring  trade,  he  abol- 
ished entirely,  and  established  coUectors  of  imposts  only  at  the  frontiers. 
AU  feudal  rights  were  annuUed.  General  courts  of  appeal  were  organized, 
where  justice  could  be  obtained  from  the  décisions  of  corrupt  local  authori« 
ties.  Before  the  insurrection,  Napoléon  had  refrained  from  thèse  important 
measipresi  to  avoid  exaspei^ating  the  clergy  and  the  nobility.  It  was  no  lon- 
ger necessary  to  show  them  any  indulgence.  Thèse  were  vast  benefits. 
They  promised  boundless  good  to  Spain.  It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that 
England,  our  mother  land,  could  déluge  the  Peninsula  in  blood  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  such  reforms,  and  to  plunge  enfranchised  Spain  back  again  into 
the  darkness  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Napier's  Peninsular  War  affords  démonstrative  évidence  that  the  conflict 
in  Spain  was  a  conflict  between  the  friends  of  popular  rights  and  the  advo- 
cates  of  despotism.  It  was  so  understood  and  so  declared  by  ail  parties. 
The  dispatches  of  Wellington,  are  filled  with  assertions  of  the  necessity  of 
crushing  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  the  noble  advocate  of  popular  reform  and  of  equal  laws.  The  inîfamy 
of  Ferdinand  bas  as  yet  found  no  apologièt  ;  and  the  Princess  Carotta  of 
Portugal  was,  according  to  the  déclaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "the 
worst  woman  in  existence."  Yet  thèse  were  the  rulers  whom  England  fast- 
ened  upon  Spain. 

Joseph  returned,  not  to  Madrid,  but  to  the  royal  mansion  of  the  Prado, 
about  six  miles  from  the  capital.  To  the  varions  deputations  which  called 
upon  Napoléon,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  restore  King  Joseph  to  the 
Spaniards  till  he  deeme^  them  worthy  to  possess  a  ruler  so  enlightened  and 
libéral  ;  that  he  would  not  replace  him  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
to  see  him  again  expelled  ;  that  he  had  no  intention  to  impose  upon  Spain  a 
monarch  whom  she  wished  to  reject  ;  but  that,  having  conquered  the  coun- 
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In  a  «hoit  time  eveiy  thÎDg  wore  the  appearanee  of  peace  ;  the  théâtres  were  reopened,  th» 
thop-keepera  displayed  their  tempting  warea,  seeure  in  the  discipline  of  the  conquerors  ;  the  Prado 
and  public  walks  were  crowded  with  spectators.  Numerous  deputadons,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  waited  on  the  Emperor,  and  renewed  their 
protestations  of  fidelity  to  bis  brother  Joseph.  It  then  appeared  how  completely  and  fatally  tha 
corruptions  and  enjoyments  of  opulence  and  civilized  life  disqualified  men  firom  aeting  a  heroic  part 
in  défense  of  thehr  country."— ^Zwon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100. 
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trjT,  he  would  ext^id  over  it  the  rights  of  conquest,  and  treat  it  as  he  should 
think  proper.  In  a  proclamation  which  he  then  issued,  he  said  to  the  Span* 
ish  nation, 

*^  I  hâve  declared,  in  a  proclamation  of  the  2d  of  June,  that  I  wished  to  be 
the  regenerator  of  Spain.  To  the  rights  which  the  princes  of  the  ancient 
djmasty  hâve  ceded  to  me,  you  hâve  wished  that  I  should  add  the  rights  of 
conquest.  That,  however,  shall  not  change  mj  inclination  to  serve  you.  I 
wish  to  encourage  every  thing  that  is  noble  in  your  own  exertions.  AU  that 
is  opposed  to  your  prosperity  and  your  grandeur  I  wish  to  destroy.  The 
shacÛes  which  hâve  enslaved  the  people  I  hâve  broken.  I  hâve  given  you 
a  libéral  Constitution,  and,  in  the  place  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  mon- 
archy  mild  and  limited.  It  dépends  upon  yourselves  whether  that  Consti* 
tution  shall  still  be  your  law." 

Thus,  in  less  than  five  weeks,  Napoléon  had  become  master  of  half  of 
Spain.  The  Spanish  armies  had  every  where  been  scattered  like  dust  before 
him.  This  whirlwind  march  of  the  conqueror  had  astonished  the  English, 
who  were  hastening  to  the  aid  of  their  allies.  In  their  embarrassment,  they 
hardly  knew  which  way  to  tum.  Advance  was  inévitable  ruin.  Retreat, 
without  the  firing  of  a  gun,  was  the  most  humiliating  disgrâce.  Sir  John 
Moore,  with  an  army  of  about  30,000  men,  was  marching  rapidly  from  Port- 
ugal, to  form  a  junction  with  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  approaching  from 
Corunna  with  10,000  men.  With  this  army  of  highly-disciplined  British 
troops,  to  form  thq  nucleus  of  uncounted  thousands  of  Spaniards,  the  English 
entertained  little  doubt  of  immédiate  and  triumphant  success.  The  tidings 
of  disaster  which  they  encountered  left  for  them,  however,  no  alternative 
but  a  precipitate  retreat.  Napoléon  had  donc  nothing  to  arrest  the  march 
of  the  English.  He  eamestly  desired  to  draw  them  as  far  as  possible  from 
their  ships,  that  he  might  meet  them  on  an  open  field. 

Establishing  his  head-quarters  at  a  country  seat  about  four  miles  from 
Madrid,  he  devoted  the  most  unremitted  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  army. 
An  intrenched  camp  was  constructed,  bristling  with  cannon,  which  com- 
manded  the  city,  where  his  sick  and  wounded  would  be  safe,  and  where  his 
military  supphes  could  be  deposited  without  fear  of  capture. 

A  deputation  of  1200  of  the  notables  of  Spain  called  upon  him.  He  re- 
counted  to  them  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  Spain,  and  closed  by 
saying,  **  The  présent  génération  will  difFer  in  opinion  respecting  me.  Too 
many  passions  hâve  been  called  into  exercise.  But  your  posterity  will  be 
grateful  to  me  as  their  regenerator.  They  will  place  in  the  number  of  mém- 
orable days  those  in  which  I  hâve  appeared  among  you.  From  those  days 
will  be  dated  the  prosperity  of  Spain.  Thèse  are  my  sentiments.  Go  con- 
fit your  fellow-citizens.  Choose  your  part,  but  do  it  frankly,  and  exhibit 
only  true  colors."* 

*  Tbe  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  at  that  time  colonel  in  the  2d  British  régiment  of  Life  Guards, 
tfans  testifiea  in  référence  to  the  perfidy  of  boUi  Spain  and  Portugal  :  "  The  prospect  of  that  rup- 
tofe  with  Pmssia  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  struck  Godoy  as  fumishing  a  favorable 
oppoftanitj  of  stirring  up  ail  Europe  against  a  man  whose  ambition  seemed  to  be  uTibounded.  A  se- 
cret «rrangement  was  accordingly  entered  into  between  him  and  the  emhassador  Strogonoff  (the 
Roasian  minister),  into  which  the  Portuguese  envoy  was  admitted,  that  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain 
aad  Portugal  should  instantly  arm,  for  the  puipose  of  attacking  France,  at  a  moment  when  har 
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Every  speech  which  Napoléon  made  bears  the  impress  of  his  genius.  Et* 
ery  line  which  he  wrote  is  stamped  with  his  majestic  power.  Lamartine, 
who  assails  Napoléon  in  terms  of  measureless  animosity,  and  with  a  glow  of 
éloquence  rarely  equaled,  thus  testifies  to  the  Emperor's  energy  with  the  pen  : 

'*  He  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  writer  of  human  events  since  Machiavel. 
He  is  much  superior  to  Caesar  in  the  account  of  his  campaigns.  His  style 
is  not  the  written  exposition  alone — ^it  is  the  action.  Every  sentence  in  his 
pages  is,  so  to  speak,  the  counterpart  and  the  counter-impression  of  the  fact. 
There  is  neither  a  letter,  a  sound,  nor  a  color  wasted  betweenthe  fact  and 
.the  word,  and  the  word  is  himself.  His  phrases,  concise  and  struck  off 
without  ornament,  recall  those  times  when  Bajazet  and  Charlemagne,  not 
knowing  how  to  write  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  their  impérial  acts,  dip- 
ped  their  hands  in  ihk  or  blood,  and  applied  them,  with  ail  their  articulations 
impressed  upon  the  parchment.'' 

While  hère,  two  events  occurred  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Napoléon. 
He  had  issued  an  order  of  the  day  enjoining  the  strictest  discipline,  and 
threatening  the  most  severe  military  rigor  against  any  person  who  should  be 
guilty  of  acts  of  violence.  Two  of  his  soldiers  had  been  arrested  for  a 
shameful  assault  upon  a  female.  By  a  council  of  war  they  were  condemned 
to  death.  Earnest  pétitions  were  presented  for  their  pardon.  Napoléon 
firmly  refused,  and  they  were  shot.  Their  exécution  produced  a  very  salu- 
tary  effect  upon  the  army,  and  restrained  the  outbreak  of  depraved  passion.* 

The  Marquis  of  St.  Simon,  a  French  Royalist  emigrant,  had  taken  at  Ray- 
onne the  oath  of  fidelity  to  King  Joseph.  He  was  captured,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  Spanish  insurgents,  fighting  against  his  country.  A  military  corn*' 
mission  condemned  him  to  death.  The  daughter  of  the  guilty  man,  aided 
by  some  of  Napoleon's  kind-hearted  officers,  obtained  access  to  the  Emperor. 
He  was  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his  staff.  She  sprang  from  her  car- 
riage,  rushed  through  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  be- 
fore  the  horse  of  the  Emperor.  "  Pardon,  sire,  pardon  !"  she  exclaimed, 
with  suppliant  hands  and  flooded  eyes.  Napoléon,  surprised  at  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  graceful  and  fragile  maiden,  reined  in  his  horse,  and,  fixing 
his  eye  earnestly  upon  her,  said, 

"  Who  is  this  young  girl  ?    What  does  she  wish  ?" 

troops  should  be  called  away  to  oppose  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  north.  Thèse  préparations 
were  to  begin  in  Portugal,  with  the  ostensible  view  of  overawing  which,  Spain  was  nezt  to  in- 
crease  her  armies,  while,  expéditions  being  fitted  out  in  the  English  ports,  a  combined  force  was 
to  invade  the  south  of  France,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  offer  any 
efficient  opposition.  Had  Bonaparte,  as  soon  as  the  designs  of  Spain  became  known  to  him,  di- 
rected  his  victorious  légions  upon  Madrid,  the  dethronement  of  Charles  would  hâve  been  viewed  by 
the  rest  of  Europe  as  an  arrangement  of  self-defense.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  French 
emperor  to  act,  in  any  case,  either  with  openness  or  candor.  Tkough  a  paasionate  lover  oftpar,  he 
never  effected  that  by  force  of  arm$  which  he  belteved  it  practicahle  to  effect  by  dtplomacy" — Story  of 
the  Penineular  War^  by  the  Marquùt  of  Londonderry^  p.  24,  26.  The  perfidious  court  merited  ita 
overthrow.     It  was  humane  to  try  to  save  the  benighted  populace  from  the  carnage  of  war. 

*  "The  Spanish  insurrection,"  says  Napier,  ** presented,  indeed,  a  strange  spectacle.  Patriot- 
ism  was  seen  supporting  a  vile  system  of  govemment  ;  a  popular  assembly  working  for  the  restora- 
tion  of  a  despotic  monarch;  the  higher  classes  seeking  a  foreign  master;  the  lower  armed  in  tho 
cause  of  bigotry  and  misrule.  The  upstart  leaders,  secretly  abhorring  freedom,  though  goveming  in 
her  name,  trerabled  at  the  démocratie  activity  they  had  themselves  excited  ;  they  called  forth  ail  the 
bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  repressed  the  patriotism  that  would  regenerate  as  well  as  saTe." 
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"  Sire,"  ahe  replied,  "  I  am  the  danghter  of  St.  Simon,  who  is  condemned 
to  die  this  night."  Suddenty  a  deathly  pallor  epread  over  her  countenance, 
and  she  fell  insensible  upon  the  pavement. 


Af»  THk  unaiTiB  or  it.  •laoïi. 

Napoléon  gazed  for  a  moment  npon  her  prostrate  form  with  a  look  ex- 
pressive ofthedeepest  commiBeration.  Then,  in  hurried  accents,  he  exclaim- 
ed,  "  Let  the  very  best  care  be  taken  of  Mademoiselle  St.  Simon.  Tell  her 
(hat  her  father  is  pardoned."  With  a  slight  movement  of  the  reins  be  urged 
00  his  horse,  evidently  struggling'  to  conceal  his  émotion,  and  at  the  same 
time  looking  back  to  see  if  his  orders  were  executed.  Offenses,  ever  so 
weighty,  committed  against  himself,  he  could  with  magnanimity  forgive. 
Wrongs  inflicted  upon  helpless  females  were  unpardonable. 

General  Moore  was  now  directing  his  retreating  steps  toward  Corunna. 
He  had  ordered  a  fleet  of  English  transports  to  repair  to.that  port  to  receive 
hi»  troops.     On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  December,  Napoléon  left  Madrid, 
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with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  to  overtake  and  overwhelm  the  English.  He 
well  knew  that  the  British  soldiers  would  présent  a  veiy  différent  front  from 
that  which  the  Spaniards  had  opposed  to  him.  He  consequently  took  the 
whole  of  the  Impérial  Guard,  foot  and  horse,  and  a  large  reserve  of  artillery. 
The  Spaniards  had  ail  fled;  The  English,  exasperated  by  the  cowardice  of 
their  allies,  were  left  alone.  Napoléon  was  sweeping  down  upon  them  with 
a  power  which  they  could  not  resist.  Their  salvation  depended  upon  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight.* 

Napoléon  urged  his  troops  impetuously  on  till  they  arrived  in  the  savage 
défiles  of  the  mountains  of  Guadarrama.  It  was  necessary  to  make  forced 
marches  to  overtake  the  retreating  foe.  Suddenly  the  weather,  which  had 
been  till  then  superb,  changed  into  a  séries  of  the  most  violent  storms.  The 
wind  blew  with  hurricane  fiiry.  The  snow,  in  bhnding,  smothering  sheets, 
blocked  up  the  mountain  paths,  clogged  the  pondérons  wheels  of  the  artil- 
lery carriages  and  baggage-wagons,  and  effectually  prevented  the  advance 
of  the  army.  The  mighty  host  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  with  ail  the  appli- 
ances  and  machinery  of  war,  became  entangled  in  inextricable  confusion. 
Napoléon  forced  his  way  through  the  thronged  gorge  to  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn,  which  he  found  held  at  bay  by  the  fury  of  the  hurricane.  The  peas- 
ant  guides  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  the  wild  passes  of  the 
Guadarrama  in  such  a  tempest.  But  he  who  had  set  at  défiance  the  storm- 
spirit  of  the  Alps  was  not  to  be  thus  ihtimidated.  Napoléon  ordered  the 
chasseurs  of  his  guard  to  dismount  and  form  into  a  close  column,  occupying 
the  whole  width  of  the  road.  Every  cavalier  led  his  horse.  Thus  each  pla- 
toon  was  composed  of  eight  or  ten  tnen,  followed  by  an  equal  number  of 
horses.  Thèse  vétéran  warriors,  with  iron  sinews,  trampled  down  the  snow, 
and  made  a  path  for  those  who  followed. 

*  *^  The  Spanûih  insurgento,  conscious  that  they  were  fightmg  the  battles  of  England,  demanded 
ten  millions  of  dollars  instantly,  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of  cloth,  four  million  yards  of  linen 
for  shirts  and  for  the  hospitals^  three  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  thirty  thousand  pairs  of 
boots,  twelve  millions  of  cartridges,  two  hundred  thousand  muskets,  twelve  thousand  pairs  of  pis- 
tols,  fifty  thousand  swords,  one  hundred  thousand  aiobas  of  flour,  besides  sait  méats  and  fish." — 
Napier,  vol.  iii.,  p.  78. 

"  To  restore  Ferdinand  to  Spain,  England  expended  one  hundred  millions  sterling  ($500,000,000) 
on  her  own  opérations.  She  subsidized  Spain  and  Portugal  besides,  and  with  her  sùpply  of  doth- 
ing,  arms,  and  ammunition,  maintained  the  armies  of  both,  even  to  the  guérillas.  From  thirty  up 
to  seventy  thousand  troops  were  employed  by  her  constantly,  and  while  her  naval  squadions  con- 
tinually  harassed  the  French  with  descente  upon  thto  coast,  her  land  forces  fought  and  won  nine- 
teen  pitched  battles  and  innumerable  combats  ;  they  killed  and  took  about  two  hundred  thousand 
enemies,  4nd  the  bones  of  forty  thousand  British  soldiers  lie  scattered  on  the  plains  and  mountains 
of  the  Peninsula.** — 74.,  vol.  iv.',  p.  438. 

*'  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  late  the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  at  Mad- 
rid, suddenly  sickened  and  died,  while  her  husband  was  absent  for  a  few  days.  Having  died  a  her- 
etic,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  her  remains  were  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the  to<«i  of  her  hôtel  till 
they  could  be  made  ready  for  interment.  Mrs.  Colonel  Stopford  (wife  of  an  English  officer,  long  a 
résident  of  Madrid)  alone  dressed  the  body  for  the  grave,  because  she  could  obtain  no  one  who 
would  assist  her  in  thèse  last  ^ad  offices  to  a  heretic.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  a  place  for  a  grave 
could  be  obtained,  not  in  a  consecrated  cemeteiy,  but  on  the  premises,  and  in  the  obscure  yard  of  a 
glass  factory,  owned  by  an  English  gentleman,  who  afterwûd,  in  selling  the  property,  suffered  a 
heavy  loss  in  priée  because  a  heretic  had  been  buried  there.  Her  vénérable  husband  still  moums 
the  lonely  grave  of  the  loved  one." — New  York  Evangelist^  March  30, 1854.  Such  is  the  gratitude 
which  Spain  manifesta  toward  a  nation  which  calls  itself  her  deliverer.  Such  is  the  "  Uberty^* 
which  England  bas  established  in  Spain  by  the  carnage  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
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Napoléon,  in  the  midst  of  thèse  toiling  bands,  climbed  the  mountaina  on 
foot.  He  placed  him&elf  behind  the  ârst  platoon,  and,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  Savary,  shared  the  fatigues  of  hia  grenadiers  in  breasting  the  storm,  and 
in  struggUng  along  the  dhfted  and  tempest-swept  défile.  Such  an  example 
could  Dot  be  resisted.    Tbe  aimy  with  enthusiasm  followed  its  leader.    The 


Emperor  was  greatly  exhausted  by  the  march.  Tbe  m»n  body  of  the  army, 
eocumbered  by  heavy  guns  and  wagons,  had  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  adrancing  column.  The  Emperor  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  misérable 
post-house  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains.  Those  engaged  in  bis  service 
were  untiring  in  their  endeavors  to  anticipate  a!l  hia  wanta.  Napoléon  aeem- 
ed  ever  to  forget  himaelf  in  thinking  only  of  others.  The  single  mule  which 
carried  bis  baguage  was  brought  to  this  wretched  house.  "  He  was  there- 
fore  provided,"  eays  Savary,  "  with  a  good  fire,  a  tolerable  supper,  and  a 
bed.  On  those  occasions  the  Emperor  was  not  selfish.  He  was  quite  un- 
mindful  of  the  next  day's  wants  when  he  alone  was  concemed.  He  shared 
his  ûre  and  bis  aupper  with  ail  who  had  been  able  to  keep  up  with  him,  and 
even  compelled  those  to  eat  wbose  réserve  kept  them  back."    As  he  gather- 
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ed  his  friends  around  the  glowing  fire,  he  conversed  with  unusual  cheerful- 
ness  and  frankness  upon  the  extraordinary  incidents  of  his  extraordinary  life, 
commencing  at  Brienne,  "  to  end,"  he  said,  "  I  know  not  where." 

Having  crossed  the  mountains,  the  snow  was  succeeded  by  rain.  The 
troops,  drenched  and  exhausted,  waded  knee-deep  through  the  inundated 
roads,  while  the  artillery  wagons  sank  to  the  axle  in  the  n)iry  ruts.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Emperor  was  intense  to  throw  a  part  of  his  forces  in  advance 
of  the  English,  and  to  eut  off  their  retreat.  His  measures  had  been  so  skill- 
fuUy  formed,  that,  but  for  the  unusual  severity  of  the  weather  and  badness  of 
the  roads,  the  whole  army  would  hâve  been  taken.  "  If  the  EngUsh  retreat," 
he  wrote  to  Marshal  Soult,  '*  pursue  them  with  the  sword  at  their  loins.  If 
they  attack  you,  beat  a  retreat  ;  for  the  farther  they  venture,  the  better  it  will 
be.  If  they  remain  one  day  longer  in  their  présent  position,  they  are  undone, 
for  I  shall  be  upon  their  flank."  General  Moore  was  now  at  Sahagun,  and 
Napoléon,  with  his  advance  guard,  was  within  one  day's  march  of  him.  The 
British  gênerai  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  to  escape  from  the  net  in  which  he 
was  nearly  enveloped.  With  the  utmost  précipitation  he  urged  his  flight, 
blowing  up  the  bridges  behind  him.  The  rain  still  continued  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents ;  the  streams  were  swoUen,  and  the  roads,  eut  up  by  the  passage  of  the 
retreating  army,  were  almost  impracticable. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  scène  which  now  ensued.  Notwithstanding  the 
most  firm  and  honorable  endeavors  of  General  Moore  to  restrain  his  troops, 
they  plunged  into  every  conceivable  excess.  Becoming  furiously  intoxicated 
with  the  wine  which  they  found  every  where  in  abundance,  they  plundered 
without  mercy,  and  wantonly  bumed  the  houses  of  the  wretched  peasants. 
Often,  in  helpless  drunkenness,  they  perished  in  the  midst  of  the  fiâmes  which 
their  own  hands  had  kindled.  The  most  bitter  hostility  sprang  up  between 
the  English  soldiers  and  the  Spaniards.  The  Enghsh  called  the  Spaniards 
ungrateful  wretches.  "  We  ungrateful  !"  exclaimed  the  Spaniards  ;  "  you 
came  hère  to  serve  your  own  interests,  and  now  you  are  running  away  with- 
out even  defending  us."  The  enmity  became  so  inveterate,  and  the  brutali- 
ty  of  the  drunken  English  soldiers  so  insupportable,  that  the  Spaniards  al- 
most regarded  the  French  troops,  who  were  under  far  better  discipline,  as 
their  deliverers.* 

The  road,  league  after  league,  was  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  the  British 
army.  Baggage-wagons  were  abandoned  ;  artillery  carriages  were  broken 
down  and  overturned  ;  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  dying,  and  multitudes  of 
stragglers,  in  every  grade  of  intoxication,  strewed  the  wayside.     Napoléon 

*  **  The  native  and  uneradicable  vice  of  noithem  climatea,  drunkenness,  hère  appeared  in  iright- 
fui  colors.  The  great  wine-vaults  of  Bembibre  proved  more  ùtal  than  the  sword  of  the  enemj. 
And  when  the  gallant  rear  guard,  which  preserved  its  ranks  unbroken,  closed  up  the  array,  they 
had  to  force  their  way  through  a  motley  crowd  of  English  and  Spanish  soldiers,  stragglers  and 
marauders,  who  reeled  out  of  the  houses  in  disgusting  crowds,  or  lay  stretched  on  the  roadside,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  thundered  in  dose  pursuit.  The  condition  of  the  army 
became  daily  more  déplorable  ;  the  frost  had  been  succeeded  by  a  thaw  ;  rain  and  sieet  fell  in  tor- 
rents ;  the  roads  were  almost  broken  up  ;  the  horses  foundered  at  every  step  ;  the  few  artillery 
wagons  which  had  kept  up,  fell,  one  by  one,  to  the  rear  ;  and,  being  immediately  blown  up  to  pre- 
vent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  gave  melancholy  tokens,  by  the  sound  of  their  ex- 
plosions, of  the  work  of  destruction  which  was  going  on.  ....  Disorders  went  on  aocumulating 
with  frightful  rapidity  along  the  whole  Une." — Alisari's  Hisiory  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  105. 
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pressed  on  Tigorously,  by  day  and  by  night,  that  he  might  overtake  his  fu- 
gitive foes.  On  the  2d  of  January  he  arrived,  with  his  advance  ^ard,  at 
Astorga.  In  ten  days  he  had  marched  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  two 
hundred  miles.  It  was  the  dead  of  winter.  Desolating  storma  clogged  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  with  snow,  and  deluged  the  plains.  The  rivers, 
swollen  into  rapid  torrents,  obstructed  his  path.  Horses  and  men,  knee-deep 
in  the  mire,  painfiilty  dragged  the  heavy  guns  along,  as  they  sank  to  the  axlea 
in  the  mtB. 

It  was  a  stormy  moming  when  Napoléon  left  Astorga.  Gloomy  clouds 
floated  heavily  in  the  sky.  The  snow-flakes,  melting  as  they  fell,  were 
snept  in  blinding  sheets  over  the  drenched  and  shivering  host.  Napoléon, 
shahng  ail  the  erpoeure  and  fatigue  of  his  devoted  army,  had  proceeded 
but  a  few  miles  in  the  storm,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  couher  from 
France,  bearing  dispatches  of  the  utmost  importance.  There  was  nô  house 
near.  Napoléon  immediately  dismounted,  and  ordered  a  fire  to  be  kindled 
by  the  roadside.  His  officers  gathered  respectfully  around  him,  watching 
his  countenance  with  intenses!  interest.  Standing  by  the  fire  in  the  cold 
wintry  air,  with  the  snow-flakes  falling  thickly  upon  him,  and  his  unfaltering 
battalions  crowding  by,  as  they  breasted  the  storm,  he  read  thèse  documents. 


They  informed  him  that  Austria,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence  in  Spain, 
and  of  the  withdrawal  of  100,000  troopa  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was 
Vol.  il— F 
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entering  into  an  alliance  with  England  to  attack  him  in  the  North  ;  that  the 
Turks,  exasperated  with  his  alliance  with  Alexander,  were  assuming  a  threat- 
ening  aspect  in  the  East  ;  that  the  queen  mother  of  Russia  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  nobles  were  increasingly  bitter  in  their  hostility,  since  Napo- 
léon would  not  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Constantinople  to  the  Russian 
empire  ;  and  that  Alexander,  though  still  firm  in  his  friendship,  was  stnig- 
gling  against  an  opposition  daily  increasing  in  strength. 

The  whole  frightful  vision  of  another  Continental  war  at  once  fiashed  upon 
his  mind.  For  a  moment  his  herculean  énergies  seemed  paralyzed  by  the 
appaUing  prospect.  He  now  bitterly  regretted  that  he  was  involved  in  the 
Spanish  war.  But  he  could  not  abandon  the  struggle,  for  the  combined  En- 
glish  and  Spanish  armies  would  immediately  throng  the  défiles  of  the  Pyr- 
énées in  the  invasion  of  France.  He  could  do  nothing  to  avert  the  rising 
conflict  in  the  North,  for  he  was  the  illustrious  représentative  of  those  pop- 
ular  principles  which  banded  Europe  was  determined  to  crush.  It  was  a 
desperate  enterprise  to  carry  on  war  with  England  and  Âustria  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  with  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  south  of  the  Pyr- 
énées, while  the  other  half  of  Europe  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
spring  upon  their  foe  in  the  very  first  hour  of  his  reverse.  France  was  weary 
of  war.  Napoléon  was  weary  of  war.  There  was  but  one  alternative  before 
him  :  either  to  abandon  the  interminable  conflict  in  despair,  and  surrender 
France  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Allies,  or  to  struggle  to  the  last. 

Napoléon,  from  the  cheerless  fire,  whose  flames  were  fanned  by  the  storm, 
tumed  his  horse,  and  slowly  and  sadly  rode  back  to  Astorga.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  AU  about  him  were  impressed  with  the  entire  absorption  of  his 
mind.  But  in  an  hour  his  déjection  passed  away  ;  his  customary  equanimity 
reappeared  ;  nis  plans  were  formed.  Firmly  and  calmly  he  girded  his  strengtli 
to  encounter  the  new  accumulation  of  périls  which  thronged  his  path.  It 
became  necessary  for  him  immediately  to  direct  his  énergies  toward  the 
Rhine.  He,  consequently,  relinquished  the  further  pursuit,  in  person,  of  the 
English,  and  commissioned  Marshal  Soult  to  press  them,  in  their  flight,  as 
vehemently  as  possible. 

He  then  retumed  to  Valladolid,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  days,  giving 
very  minute  directions  respecting  affairs  in  Spain,  and  dispatching  innumer- 
able  orders  for  the  organization  of  his  armies  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many.* 


#  tt 


But  the  event  to  ivhich  the  Peninsula  owed  its  eicape  from  immédiate  conquest  wae  the 
unlooked-for  arming  of  Auttria,  and  conséquent  departure  of  Bonaparte  to  another  scène  ot  opéra- 
tions."— Story  of  the  Peninstdar  War^  hy  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  p.  171. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A    NEW    COALITION. 

Retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore— Dreadful  Conditioii  of  Spaii»— Siège  of  Saragof  sa — Perilous  Position 
of  the  Emperor — ^Anstrian  Alliance  with  England — ^Views  of  Alexander — ^Vigoroas  Préparations 
of  the  Fiench — ^The  Emperor  and  Empress  leave  Paris. 

Marshal  Soult  pursued  the  enemy  in  one  of  the  most  disastrous  retreats 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare.  The  wrecks  of  the  fugitive  host, 
in  melancholy  fragments,  every  where  met  the  eye.  Such  was  the  précipi- 
tation and  dismay  of  the  flight,  that  the  treasure  casks  of  the  English  army , 
containing  a  large  amount  of  money  in  specie,  were  roUed  over  the  préci- 
pices, and  the  glittering  coin  was  scattered  among  the  rocks.  The  French 
soldiers,  as  they  rushed  along,  filled  their  pockets  with  English  gold.  The 
sick  and  the  wounded,  in  wan  and  haggard  groups,  threw  themselves  down 
by  the  wayside,  and  struggled,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  upon  the  storm- 
drenched  sods.  Almost  every  conceivable  atrocity  was  perpetrated  by  the 
dranken  soldiers  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  villages  through  which 
they  passed.  Women  and  children  were  driven  from  their  plundered  and 
buming  dwellings  to  perish  in  the  freezing  air.  The  dying  and  the  dead, 
upon  the  bleak  hill-sides,  every  where  presented  a  scène  most  revolting  to 
humanity.  "  There  was  never,"  says  Napier,  "  so  complète  an  example  of 
a  disastrous  retreat.  The  weather  was  frightful.  The  rigors  of  a  Polish 
winter  seemed  to  hâve  been  transported  to  Spain.  Incessant  storms  of  sleet 
and  rain  swept  the  frozen  hills.  The  English  drageons,  as  fast  as  their 
horses  gave  out,  shot  them,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy."* 

During  this  retreat,  which  was  conducted  with  consummate  skill  by  Sir 
John  Moore,  the  advance  guard  of  the  pursuers  had  many  conflicts  with  the 
rear  guard  of  the  pursued.  The  English,  whenever  they  stood  at  bay,  fought 
with  the  most  determined  valor.  Having  arrived  at  Corunna,  the  retreating 
army,  taking  a  position  upon  the  circuit  of  hills  which  almost  inclosed  the 
city,  threw  the  rauntlet  of  défiance  to  their  foes.  They  had  s^athered  in  a 
m4azine,  about  three  mUes  from  the  dweUings  of  the  inhabitanls,  four  thou- 
sand  barrels  of  powder.  To  prevent  thèse  stores  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  the  torch  was  applied.     An  explosion  of  inconceivable  sublim- 

*  **  That  no  horror  might  be  wanting,  women  and  children  accompanied  this  wretched  army. 
Some  weie  firozen  in  the  baggage-wagons,  which  were  broken  down,  or  left  on  the  road  for  the 
want  of  cattle.  Some  died  of  &tigue  and  cold,  while  their  infants  were  pulling  at  the  exhausted 
bveasts.  One  woman  was  taken  in  labor  upon  the  mountain.  She  lay  down  npon  the  tuming  of 
an  angle,  rather  more  sheltered  than  the  rest  of  the  way  from  the  icy  sleet  which  drifted  along. 
There  she  was  fbnnd  dead,  and  two  babes  which  she  had  brought  forth  stmggling  in  the  snow. 
A  bhnket  was  thrown  over  her  to  cover  her  from  sight,  the  only  burial  which  could  be  afTorded. 
The  infants  were  given  in  charge  to  a  woman  who  came  up  in  one  of  the  buUock-carts,  to  take 
their  chance  of  snrviving  through  such  a  joumey." — Sonthey. 
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ity  was  the  resuit.  "  When  the  train' reached  the  great  store,"  says  Colonel 
Napier,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scène,  "  there  ensued  a  crash  like  the 
bursting  forth  of  a  volcano.  The  earth  trembled  for  miles  ;  the  rocks  were 
torn  from  their  bases,  and  the  agitated  waters  roUed  the  vessels  as  in  a  storm. 
Â  vast  column  of  smoke  and  dust,  shooting  ont  fiery  sparks  from  its  sides, 
arose  perpendicularly  and  slowly  to  a  great  height,  and  then  a  shower  of 
stones  and  fragments  of  ail  kinds,  bursting  out  of  it  with  a  roaring  sound, 
killed  many  persons  who  remained  near  the  spot.  Stillness,  slightly  inter- 
rupted  by  the  lashing  of  the  waves,  succeeded,  and  the  business  of  the  war 
went  on." 

A  sanguinary  battle  ensued.  Sir  John  Moore,  the  hSroic  leader  of  this 
awful  retreat,  fell  fearfuUy  mutilated  by  a  cannon  bail.  Night  and  utter  ex- 
haustion  separated  the  combatants.  The  mangled  body  of  the  unfortunate 
gênerai,  wrapped  in  his  bloody  cloak,  was  hastily  and  silently  interred  on  the 
ramparts  of  Corunna.  It  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  of  earthly  scènes. 
A  gloomy  winter's  night  broqded  over  the  exhausted  and  bleeding  armies. 
Not  a  Word  was  spoken,  as,  by  torch-light,  a  shallow  grave  was  dug,  and  a 
few  sods  were  thrown  over  upon  his  remains.  The  genius  of  the  poet  has 
recorded  his  burial  in  Unes  which  will  never  perish.*  The  French  officers, 
admiring  the  heroism  of  their  fallen  foe,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  the  night,  leaving  their  camp-fires  blazing  to  conceal  their  movements, 
the  English  commenced  the  embarkation.  This  was  accomplished  with  no 
very  heavy  addition  to  their  disasters.  The  Spaniards  manned  the  ramparts, 
and  beat  off  the  approaches  of  the  French.     In  this  calamitous  retreat,  the 

*  **  Not  a  drum  was  heaid,  nor  a  fîmeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried  ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O^er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 
"  We  buried  him  darkiy  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  tuming  ; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantem  dimiy  buming. 
"  No  useless  coffin  inclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him  ; 
But  he  iay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  fais  martial  cloak  around  him. 
*'  Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thonght  on  the  morrow. 
•(  We  thought,  as  we  hoUow'd  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o*er  his  head^ 
And  we  far  away  on  the  biUow. 

**  But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clook  struck  the  hour  for  retiring, 
And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  suUenly  firing. 
''  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  famé  fresh  and  gory  ; 
We  carved  not  a  Une,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  gloiy/* 
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English  loBt  nearly  six  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
Three  thousand  horses  were  shot  by  their  ridera.  An  immense  quantity  of 
the  munitions  of  war  were  either  destroyed  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
♦ictors.* 

Âlison  thus  describes  the  effect  produced  in  England  by  the  retum  of  thèse 
emaciated,  war-wom,  and  bleeding  columns  :  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
aloT^  the  Channel  had  seen  the  successive  expéditions  which  composed  Sir 
John  Moore's  army  embark,  in  ail  the  pride  of  miUtary  display,  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  âying,  amid  the  cheers  and  tears  of  a  coimtless  host  of 
spectators.  When,  therefore,  they  beheld  the  same  régiments  return,  now 
reduced  to  half  their  number,  with  haggard  countenances,  ragged  accoutre- 
ments, and  wom-out  clothing,  they  were  struck  with  astonishment  and  hor- 
ror,  which  was  soon  greatly  increased  by  a  malignant  fever  which  the  troops 
brought  back  with  them — ^the  resuit  of  fatigue,  confinement  on  shipboard, 
and  mental  dépression — joined  to  the  dismal  and  often  exaggerated  accounts 
which  were  spread  by  the  survivors  of  the  hardships  and  miseries  they  had 
undergone." 

Spain  was  fiUed  with  robberies  and  assassinations.  The  fanatic  populace, 
nnder  pretense  of  attachment  to  their  ancient  kings,  committed  the  most  re- 
Yolting  acts  of  violence.  There  was  no  protection  for  property  or  life  ex- 
cept  in  those  portions  of  Spain  occupied  by  the  French  armies.  Some 
Spanish  soldiers,  enraged  against  one  of  their  most  brave  and  illustrions 
gênerais,  Don  Juan  Benito,  seized  him  in  his  bed,  dragged  him.to  a  tree, 
hung  him  by  the  neck,  and  amused  themselves  for  hours  in  riddling  his  body 
with  balls.  With  a  firm  hand,  Napoléon  repressed  thèse  disorders  wherever 
hc  had  sway.  At  Valladolid  he  arrested  a  dozen  well-known  assassins,  and 
promptly  shot  them. 

He  wrote  to  Joseph  :  "  You  must  make  yourself  feared  first,  and  loved 

*  Major  Napier,  a  brother  of  Colonel  Napier  the  historian,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 
thia  batlle.  **  Being  huit  in  the  leg,'*  says  Colonel  Napier,  '*  he  endeavored  to  retire,  bat  waa  cyref" 
taken  and  thrown  to  the  ground  with  ûve  wounda.  A  French  dnunmer  resened  him  ;  and  when  a 
■oldier,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling,  made  a  second  attempt  to  kill  him,  the  drummer  once 
moie  interfered.  The  moming  after  the  battle,  Marshal  Soult  sent  bis  own  surgeon  to  Major 
Napîer,  and,  with  a  kindness  and  considération  very  uncommon,  wrote  to  Napoléon  desiring  that 
his  prisoner  might  not  be  sent  to  France,  which,  from  the  System  of  refusing  «changes,  would 
hsTe  roined  his  professional  prospects  ;  the  drummer  also  received  the  Cross  of  the  Légion  of  Honor. 
When  the  second  corps  quitted  Corunna,  Marshal  Soult  recommended  his  prisoner  to  the  attention 
of  Marshal  Ney,  and  the  latter  treated  him  rather  with  the  kindness  of  a  friend  than  the  cirility  of 
an  enemy.  He  lodged  him  vith  the  French  consul,  suppUed  him  with  money,  gave  him  a  gênerai 
invitalion  to  his  house,  and  not  only  refîrained  irom  sending  him  to  France,  but  when,  by  a  flag  of 
trace,  he  knew  that  Major  Napier^s  mother  was  mouming  for  him  as  dead,  he  permitted  him,  and 
with  him  the  few  soldiers  taken  in  the  action,  to  go  at  once  to  England,  merely  ezacting  a  promise 
that  none  should  serre  until  exchanged.  I  would  not  hâve  touched  at  ail  upon  thèse  private  ad- 
Tcmtoxes,  were  it  not  that  gratitude  demanda  a  publie  acknowledgment  of  such  generosity,  aind  that 
demand  is  rendered  more  imperative  by  the  after-misfortunes  of  Marshal  Ney.  That  brave  and 
noble-minded  man*s  &te  is  but  too  well  known.  He  who  had  fought  fire  hundred  battles  for  France, 
and  not  one  against  her,  was  shot  as  a  traiter  !  Could  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Bourbons  hâve 
more  strongly  maiked  the  différence  between  their  interests  and  those  of  the  nation  V* — Napier* s 
Pemmaular  War,  vol.  i.,  p.  260. 

Aoooiding  to  Hart's  Army  List,  Sir  Charles  had  his  leg  bioken  by  a  musket  shot,  a  bayonet  stab 
in  his  back,  a  sabre  eut  on  his  head,  several  of  his  ribs  broken  by  a  spent  bail,  and  severe  contusions 
OQ  his  head  from  the  butt  end  of  a  mosket.    Sir  Charles  died  Augast  30, 1853. 
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afterward.  They  hâve  been  soliciting  me  hère  for  the  pardon  of  some  ban« 
dits  who  hâve  committed  murder  and  robbery.  But  they  hâve  been  delight- 
ed  not  to  obtain  it  ;  and  subsequently  every  thing  has  returned  to  its  proper 
course.  Be,  at  the  same  time,  just  and  strong,  and  as  much  the  one  as  the% 
other,  if  you  wish  to  govern."  He  ordered  a  hundrcd  assassins  in  Madrid 
to  be  execated.  Thèse  men  had  broken  into  the  hospitals,  and,  with  slow 
tortures,  had  murdered  the  wounded  French  soldiers  in  their  beds.  They 
had  also  burned  the  houses  and  taken  the  lives  of  many  Spaniards,  under 
the  prétest  that  they,  as  friends  of  the  French,  were  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try.  Napoléon  resolved  to  inspire  the  guilty  vfïih  terror.  With  his  accus- 
tomed  magnanimity,  he  vt^ished  to  draw  upon  himself  the  odium  which  thèse 
necessary  acts  of  severity  might  excite.  The  popularity  of  ail  acts  of  clem- 
ency  he  endeavored  to  pass  over  to  the  crédit  of  his  brother. 

In  a  complimentary  ïetter  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  year,  Joseph  wrote 
to  Napoléon,  '*  I  pray  your  majesty  to  accept  my  wishes  that,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  Europe,  pacified  by  your  efforts,  may  render  justice  to  your  in- 
tentions." 

Napoléon  replied,  "  I  thank  you  for  what  you  say  relatively  to  the  new 
year.  I  do  not  hope  that  Europe  can  this  year  be  pacified.  So  little  do  I 
hope  it,  that  I  hâve  just  issued  a  decree  for  levying  100,000  men.  The  ran- 
cor  of  England,  the  events  of  Constantinople,  every  thing,  in  short,  indicates 
that  the  hour  of  rest  and  quiet  is  not  y  et  arrived." 

The  Spaniards  were  every  where  vanquished  in  the  'open  field.  Numer- 
ous  bands  had,  however,  thrown  themselves  behind  the  walls  of  fortified  cit- 
ies.  Hère  they  prolonged  the  conflict  with  the  most  prodigious  and  desper- 
ate  valor.  But  ère  long  the  strongest  posts  were  reduced  by  the  skill  of 
the  French  engineers  and  the  valor  of  the  French  armies.  The  siège  of 
Saragossa  was  one  of  the  most  mémorable  and  one  of  the  most  awful  record- 
ed  in  ancient  or  modem  annals.  The  English  had  fiUed  the  city  with  mili-r 
tary  supplies.  Forty  thousand  Spanish  soldiers,  headed  by  monks  and  in- 
spired  with  fanaticism,  had  intrenched  themselves  in  stone  houses  behind  its 
massive  walls.  One  hundred  thousand  individuals  thronged  the  streets  of 
the  city.  With  but  18,000  men  the  French  invested  the  place.  For  two 
months  the  cruel  conflict  raged  without  cessation  and  without  mercy.  The 
walls  were  battered  dovni  and  convents  blown  into  the  air.  Still  the  infuri- 
ate  bands  fought  from  street  to  street,  from  house  to  house.  At  length  the 
disciplined  valor  of  the  French  triumphed  over  the  fanatic  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spaniards.  When  Marshal  Lannes,  with  but  eleven  thousand  men,  took 
possession  of  the  ruins  of  the  smouldering  city,  a  spectacle  was  presented 
such  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in  this  lost  world  of  sin  and  woe.  The 
city  was  fiUed  with  devastated  dweUings  and  putrefying  corpses.  Fifty- 
four  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished.  The  cries  of  the  mangled — 
men,  women,  and  children — with  their  wounds  inflamed  and  festering,  as- 
cended  piteously  from  every  dwelling.  One  third  part  of  the  city  was  en- 
tirely  demolished.  The  other  two  thirds,  shattered  and  bloodstained,  were 
reeking  with  deadly  miasmata.  Of  the  forty  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  who 
had  fought  with  such  desperation  from  window  to  window  and  from  roof  to 
roof,  but  ten  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  horse,  pale,  gaunt,  and  hag- 
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gard,  as  prisoners  defiled  before  their  captors.  Even  the  French  vétérans, 
innred  as  they  were  to  the  horrors  of  war,  were  deeply  moved  by  the  spec- 
tacle. 

Joseph  now  retarned  to  Madrid,  amid  the  pealing  of  bells  and  the  firing 
of  cannon.  He  was  received  coldly  by  the  populace,  who  considered  them- 
selves  dethroned.  The  more  respectable  portion  of  «the  inhabitants,  howev- 
er,  who  had  been  living  under  a  reign  of  terror,  received  him  with  satisfac- 
tion. Joseph  had  been  presented  to  the  Spaniards  as  their  protector — as  the 
one  who,  in  their  behalf,  had  implored  the  clemency  of  the  resistless  con- 
quejor.  Yet  there  was  something  in  the  inâexibly  just  and  heroic  character 
of  Napoléon  which  won  uni  versai  admiration.  Notwithstanding  his  endeav- 
ors  to  promote  the  popularity  of  Joseph  by  drawing  upon  himself  the  odium 
of  ail  necessary  acts  of  severity,  the  Spaniards  were  more  attracted  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  Emperor  than  by  the  more  gentle  spirit  of  his  brother. 

Napoléon  stopped  five  days  at  Valladolid,  writing  dispatches  to  every  part 
of  Europe.  In  Ûiose  five  days  he  accomplished  work  which  would  hâve  en- 
grossed  the  énergies  of  any  ordinary  mind  for  a  year.  His  armies  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  were  spread  out  as  a  map  before  him,  and  he 
grasped  ail  their  possible  combinations.  Having  finished  his  dispatches,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  posted  for  Paris.  "  In  the  first  five  hours,"  says  J.  T. 
Headley,  ^'  he  rode  the  astonishing  distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  or  seventeen 
miles  the  hour.  This  wild  gallop  was  long  remembered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  through  which  the  smoking  cavalcade  of  the  Emperor  passed. 
Relays  of  horses  had  been  provided  along  the  road  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  ar- 
rive at  one  post  than  he  fiung  himself  on  a  fresh  horse,  and,  sinking  his  spurs 
in  his  flanks,  dashed  away  in  headlong  speed.  Few  who  saw  that  short  fig- 
ure, surmounted  with  a  plain  chapeau,  sweep  by  on  that  day,  ever  forgot  it. 
His  pale  face  was  calm  as  marble,  but  his  lips  were  compressed,  and  his 
brow  knit  like  iron  ;  while  his  fiashing  eye,  as  he  leaned  forward,  still  jerk- 
ing  impatiently  at  the  bridle,  as  if  to  accelerate  his  speed,  seemed  to  devour 
the  distance.  No  one  spoke,  but  the  whole  suite  strained  forward  in  the 
breathless  race.  The  gallant  chasseurs  liad  never  had  so  long  and  so  wild 
a  ride  before."* 

Ât  Bayonne  Napoléon  took  coach.  Directing  the  Impérial  Guard  to 
march  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  Rhine,  he  departed  for  Paris.  On 
the  night  of  the  22d  of  January  he  arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  surprising  every 
one  by  his  sudden  appearance.  Napoléon,  goveming  by  the  énergies  of  his 
0¥m  mind,  rëvealed  but  little  to  the  people  of  the  plots  and  counterplots 
which  agitated  Europe.  Public  opinion,  uninformed  of  the  secret  and  con- 
tinued  perfidy  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  had  generally  condemned  the  Spanish 
war,  as  involving  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  as 
an  act  of  injustice  toward  stupid  and  degraded  princes.  Napoléon  himself 
now  deeply  regretted  that  be  was  involved  in  this  calamitous  war.    He  had 

*  Tbe  Emperor  bad  his  saddle-horsês  arrftnged  by  diviaions  of  nine  at  eveiy  ten  miles  along  the 
load.  Thèse  horses  were  ever  kept  in  the  most  admirable  condition.  The  horses  belonging  to  the 
giooms  carried  portmanteaus  with  complète  changes  of  dress,  and  with  portfolios  containing  paper, 
pens,  ink,  maps,  and  télescopes.  The  Emperor  often  made  thèse  arrangements  himself,  and  in  the 
weaecy.'^See  Mcmoirs  ofihe  Duke  of  Rovigo,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  31. 
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hoped  to  confer  such  benefîts  upon  the  Spanieh  nation  that  it  would  rejoice 
at  the  peacefui  lemoral  of  its  worthleas  and  despotic  princes.  But  for  the 
intervention  of  England,  Spain  would  thua  bave  been  regenerated.  It  is 
possible  that,  if  Napoléon  had  not  been  engaged  in  this  war,  Aostria  might 
not  bave  ventuied  to  atlack  him.  It  is  certain  that  the  Spanisb  princes 
would  hâve  taken  advantage  of  Napoleon's  ârst  hour  of  exposure  to  rush,  in 
alliance  with  £ngland,  an  invading  host,  upon  the  eouthem  provinces  of 
France. 

Though  Napoléon  often  subsequeatly  expressed  regret  that  he  had  at- 
tempted  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  there  was  no  course  which 
he  could  hâve  pursued  which  waa  not  fraught  with  the  utmost  péril.  Had 
he  left  Spain  to  heraelf,  a  civil  war  would  immediately  hâve  deeolated  the 
Fenineula,  waged  between  the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos  the  father  and  Fer- 
dinand the  son.  England  would  at  once  hâve  espoused  tbe  cause  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  thus  Spain  would  hâve  become,  as  it  were,  an  English  colony. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  Napoléon,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
great  champion  of  popular  rights,  marched  his  armies  to  rivet  the  chains  of 
an  intolérable  despotism  upon  a  benighted  people,  to  strengthen  the  bars  and 
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deepen  the  dungeons  of  the  InquÎBition,  he  would  hâve  done  the  most  atro- 
cious  violence  to  his  own  principles.  Napoléon,  in  the  desperate  endeavor 
for  self-preservation,  sought  also  to  confer  upon  Spain  a  humane  and  en- 
lightened  prince  and  a  libéral  Constitution.  England — and  with  pain  we 
record  it  of  our  revered  father-land — debged  the  Peninsula  in  blood  to  arrest 
the  establishment  of  free  institutions,  and  to  rivet  upon  the  Spanish  nation 
the  shackles  of  perhaps  the  very  worst  system  of  civil  and  priestly  slavery 
which  ever  cursed  a  civilized  people.  Look  at  Spain  now,  and  see  the  re- 
suit.* 

From  ail  quarters  Napoléon  had  received  intelligence  that  Âustria,  with 
intense  activity,  was  urging  her  préparations  for  a  new  war.  From  Vienna, 
Munich,  Dresden,  and  Milan,  the  Emperor  was  fumished  with  précise  de^ 
tails  of  those  military  préparations.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt  of  the 
imminence  and  magnitude  of  the  danger.  AU  Napoleon's  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  had  proved  unavtiiling.  There  could  be  no  peace.  En- 
gland  refused  even  to  treat  with  him — even  to  allow  his  âag  of  truce  to  visit 
her  shores.  Though  the  Bourbons  had  been  dethroned  when  he  was  but  a 
boy,  and  though  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  suprême  command  by.  the  al- 
most  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  nation,  England  declared  him  to  be*  a  usurp- 
er, seated  upon  the  legitimate  throne  of  the  Bourbons. 

"Down  with  the  Démocratie  Emperor!"  was  the  cry  which  resounded 
through  Austria,  and  which  was  echoed  from  the  lips  of  the  queen  mother 
and  of  the  powerful  nobles  of  Russia.  "We  wage  no  warfare  against 
France,'*  ezclaimed  banded  Europe.  **  Our  warfare  is  directed  solely  against 
Napoléon,  who  has  usurped  the  crown  of  France." 

Napoléon,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  was  ever  ready  to  make  any  concessions 
in  behalf  of  peace.  But  when  disasters  thickened,  and  his  enemies  were 
exultant,  his  proud  spirit,  unintimidated,  roused  itself  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
défiance.  In  two  months  he  had  scattered  the  Spanish  armies  to  the  winds, 
had  driven  the  English  out  of  the  Peninsula,  and  had  conducted  baok  his 
brother  in  triumph  to  Madrid.  Still,  the  Spanish  war  was  by  no  means  end- 
ed.  New  insurrections  migfat  break  out  in  every  province.  The  fleets  of 
England  still  crowded  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  striving  to  rouse 
the  people,  and  offering  them  abundant  supplies  of  men,  money,  and  the  mu- 
nitions of  war. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Napoléon  had  previously  explained  himself 
most  fully  to  the  Austrian  embassador.  He  had  assured  M.  Mettemich  of 
his  eamest  désire  for  peace.    He  had  declared  to  him  that  if  Austria  had 

*  The  hostile  historians  of  Napoléon  hâve  aceated  him  of  entering  upon  thls  war  influencée!  by 
mntiable  ambition  and  by  love  for  the  ezcitementa  of  the  battle-field.  We  hâve  recorded  the  nuh 
tvB€$  tekkh  Napoléon  has  astigned  for  his  conduct,  It  ia  fair  that  he  should  be  heard.  Whether 
facts  are  in  accoidance  with  the  déclarations  of  Na^leon,  or  verify  the.  accusations  of  his  foes,  the 
impartial  reader  must  judge.  Respecting  the  material  facts  there  is  no  controversy.  The  treach- 
eiy  and  perfidy  of  Spain,  the  degraded  character  of  the  royal  family,  the  appeal  to  Napoléon,  the 
scènes  at  Bayonne,  the  abdication  of  both  fiither  and  son,  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  the  efforts 
of  England,  the  sanguinaiy  war,  ail  thèse  facts  are  bey  ond  dispute.  The  only  question  leil  for  his- 
toiy  to  décide  is  whether  this  war  Jv«ras  a  measure  of  self-defense  on  the  part  of  Napoléon,  or  an 
act  of  wanton,  aggressive  ambition.  The  friends  of  the  English  govemment  and  of  the  Bourbons 
bave  aswrted  it  to  be  the  latter.  They  hâve  succeeded  in  communicating  that  impression  veiy  ex- 
tensivcly. 
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any  cause  of  complaint,  if  she  would  make  that  cause  known,  he  would  im- 
mediately  endeavor  to  remove  it.  The  immense  military  préparations  which 
Austria  was  now  making  were  known  to  ail  Europe,  and  the  object  of  thèse 
préparations  was  perfectly  understood.  Austria,  however,  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared  to  commence  hostUities,  and  her  minister  was  still  in  Paris.  Napo* 
leon,  with  the  faint  hope  of  still  averting  the  calamities  of  another  conflict, 
proposed  to  Russia  the  idea  of  offering  to  Austria  the  double  guarantee  of 
France  and  Russia  for  the  integrity  of  her  actual  dominions.  If  Austria 
were  actuated  by  an  honest  fear  that  Napoléon  had  designs  upon  her  terri- 
tory,  this  double  guarantee  would  surely  satisfy  her  and  prevent  a  war.  But 
Austria  wished  to  reconquer  Italy,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  démocratie 
ideas,  and  to  remove  from  Europe  the  dangerous  spectacle  of  an  elected  and 
plebeian  monarch  lipon  the  throne  of  exiled  legitimacy.  Napoléon  did  not 
deem  it  consistent  with  self-respect  to  make  any  further  advances  toward 
winning  the  favor  of  Austria.  He  treated  her  embassador  with  politeness, 
but  with  great  distance  and  reserve.  He  assumed  neither  the  aspect  of  dé- 
fiance nor  of  obsequiousness. 

To  the  embassadors  of  other  powers  he,  with  the  most  perfect  frankness, 
explained  his  views.  He  openly  avowed  that  it  was  Austria  and  her  arma- 
ments  which  had  brought  him  back  to  Paris,  that  he  might  respond  to  them 
by  armaments  no  less  formidable.  '*  It  seems,"  he  said  one  day  to  a  group 
coUected  around  him  in  the  Tuileries,  ''  that  the  waters  of  Lethe,  not  those 
of  the  Danube,  flow  past  Vienna.  They  bave  forgotten  the  lessons  of  ex- 
périence ;  they  want  fresh  ones.  They  shall  hâve  them.  And  this  time 
they  shall  be  terrible.  I  do  not  désire  war.  I  hâve  no  interest  in  it.  Ail 
Europe  is  witness  that  ail  my  efforts  and  my  whole  attention  were  directed 
toward  the  field  of  battle  which  England  bas  selected  in  Spain.  Austria, 
which  saved  the  English  in  1805,  when  I  was  about  to  cross  the  Straits  of 
Calais,  bas  saved  them  once  more,  when  I  was  about  to  pursue  them  to  Co- 
runna.  Had  I  not  been  called  back,  not  one  of  the  English  would  hâve 
escaped  me.  She  shall  pay  dearly  for  this  new  diversion  in  their  favor. 
Either  she  shall  disarm  instantly,  or  she  shall  bave  to  sustain  a  war  of  de- 
struction. If  she  disarm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
as  to  her  future  intentions,  I  will  myself  sheathe  the  sword,  for  I  bave  no 
wish.  to  draw  it  except  in  Spain  against  the  English.  If  she  continue  her 
military  préparations,  the  conflict  shall  be  immédiate  and  décisive,  and  such 
that  England  shall  for  the  future  bave  no  allies  upon  the  Continent."  ^'  The 
Emperor  produced  upon  ail  who  heard  him,'*  says  Thiers,  '^  the  effect  he  in- 
tended  ;  for  he  was  sincère  in  his  language,  and  spoke  the  truth  in  asserting 
that  he  did  not  désire  war,  but  that  he  would  wage  it  tremendously  if  forced 
into  it  again." 

"There  must  be,"  said  Napoléon  to  Savary,  "some  plans  in  préparation 
which  I  do  not  penetrate,  for  there  is  madness  in  declaring  war  against  me. 
They  fancy  me  dead,  but  we  shall  soon  see  how  matters  will  tum  out.  It 
will  be  laid  to  my  charge  that  I  can  not  remain  quiet — ^that  I  am  ambitions. 
But  their  foUies  alone  compel  me  to  war.  It  is  impossible  that  they  could 
think  of  fîghting  single-handed  against  me.  I  expect  a  courier  from  Russia. 
If  matters  go  on  there  as  I  bave  reason  to  hope,  I  will  give  them  work." 
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War  was  a  fatal  necessity  of  Napoléon.  By  accepticg  the  throne  of  rey« 
olutionized  France,  be  inevitably  drew  upon  himself  the  blows  of  combined 
Europe.  He  could  only  choose  between  inglorioas  submission  to  despotic 
thrones,  and  a  terrifie  conflict  for  national  rights. 

To  the  Russian  embassador  Napoléon  said  :  '^  If  your  emperor  had  fol- 
lowed  my  advice  at  Erfurth,  we  should  now  be  ia  a  différent  position.  In« 
stead  of  mère  exhortations,  we  should  hâve  held  out  serions  threats,  and 
Âustria  would  hâve  disarmed.  But  we  hâve  talked  instead  of  acting,  and 
we  are  about,  perhaps»  to  bave  war.  In  any  case,  I  rely  on  your  master's 
Word.  He  promised  that  if  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  shoidd  become  the  ag- 
gressor,  he  would  place  an  army  at  my  disposai.  As  for  me,  I  will  assemble 
on  the  Danube  and  on  the  Po  300,000  French  and  100,000  Germans.  Prob- 
ably  their  présence  will  oblige  Austria  to  leave  us  at  peace,  M^hich  I  should 
prefer,  for  your  sake  and  for  my  own.  If  thèse  démonstrations  are  not  suf- 
ficient — ^if  we  must  employ  force,  then  we  will  crush  forever  the  résistance 
made  to  our  common  projects." 

He  immediately  wrote  to  his  allies,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurt- 
emberg, and  Westphalia,  and  to  the  Dukes  of  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Wurtzburg. 
He  assured  them  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  expose  them  to  prématuré 
expense,  but  that,  as  he  was  seriously  threatened  with  war,  he  wished  them 
to  prépare  to  raise  their  contingencies.  *'  I  am  about,"  said  he,  '^  to  assem- 
ble forces  which  will  either  prevent  war  or  render  it  décisive."  Distrusting 
Prussia,  he  notified  her  that  if  she  increased  her  military  force  above  the 
42,000  authorized  by  the  treaty  into  which  she  had  entered  with  France,  he 
would  déclare  war  against  her. 

AU  France  was  again  in  a  tumult  of  commotion.  The  superhuman  én- 
ergies of  Napoleon's  mind  pervaded  every  province,  and  inspired  with  en- 
thusiastic  activity  ten  thousand  agents.  Orders  were  dispatched  in  every 
direction.  He  exhausted  his  amanuenses  in  keeping  them  at  work  by  niglit 
and  by  day,  writing  letters  innumerable  to  gênerais,  embassadors,  engineers, 
hngSj  and  princes.  New  conscriptions  were  levied.  Vast  magazines  were 
established.  Foundries  glowed,  and  arsenals  resounded,  as  the  machinery 
of  war  was  multiplied.  Enormous  bands  of  armed  men  were  moving  in  ev- 
ery direction,  apparently  in  inextricable  confusion,  yet  ail  unerringly  guided 
by  the  prescience  of  one  mighty  mind.  He  ordered  twelve  thousand  fresh 
artillery  horses  to  be  purchased  and  accoutred.  Anticipating  every  possible 
contingency  of  the  war,  he  even  laid  in  a  store  of  fifty  thousand  pick-axes 
and  shovels,  which  were  to  foUow  the  army  in  artillery  wagons.  Thèse 
shovels  and  pick-axes  eventually  contributed  essential  aid  to  his  success. 
Conscious  that  the'broad  stream  of  the  Danube  would  play  an  important 
part  in  the  conflict,  he  joined  with  the  Impérial  Guard  a  battalion  of  1200 
sailors  from  Boulogne.*     Carefully  avoiding  any  act  of  hostility,  he  con- 

*  "  Paris,  March  9, 1809. 

"Yiee-admiral  Decrès, — ^I  wish  to  hâve  with  the  anny  of  the  Rhine  one  of  the  battalioni  of 
the  flotUla.  Thû  is  the  object  I  hâve  in  view.  Let  me  know  if  it  can  be  accomplished.  Twelre 
htradred  saîlon  woald  be  veiy  senriceable  to  this  anny  for  the  paBaage  of  riven  and  the  natigation 
of  the  Danube.  Car  sailon  of  the  guaid  rendered  me  eseential  service  in  the  laat  campaign  ;  but 
the  dntj  they  perfonned  waa  unwoithy  of  them.  Are  ail  the  sailon,  com]nrifling  the  battalione  of 
the  ilotilla,  men  able  to  swim  î    Are  they  ail  compétent  to  bring  a  boat  into  a  road  or  a  river  ?    Do 
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spicuously  displayed  before  the  ejes  of  Austria  his  gigantic  préparations,  and 
placed  his  troops  in  such  a  position  that  it  might  be  seen  that  he  was  abun- 
dantly  prepared  to  meet  any  force  she  could  bring  against  bim.  Napoléon 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  war.  He  hoped  that  thèse  démonstrations  might 
inspire  Austria  with  more  prudent  reâections.  "Thèse  very  active  and 
providçnt  arrangements,'*  rffeys  Thiers,  "prove  that  Napoléon  took  as  much 
pains  to  prerent  war  as  to  prépare  for  it." 

Such  yast  préparations  demanded  enormous  financial  means.  But  Napo^ 
leon  in  the  science  of  finance  ivas  as  great  as  in  the  arts  of  war.  To  meet 
the  estimated  expenses  of  the  year  1809,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions  of  dollars.  Philanthropy  must  weep 
over  such  enormous  sums  squandered  in  extending  ruin  and  woe.  Europe, 
from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Mediterranean,  would  nbw  hâve  been  almost  a 
garden  of  Eden,  had  the  uncounted  millions  which  hâve  been  expended  in 
the  désolations  of  war  been  appropriated  to  enriching  and  embellishing  her 
sunny  valleys  and  her  romantic  hill-sides. 

Austria  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retract.  Every  possible  effort  was  made 
to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  It  was  represented  in  every  variety 
of  colors,  and  stated  in  every  form  of  expression,  that  Napoléon,  harassed  by 
England  and  Spain  in  the  Peninsula,  courld  not  withdraw  the  vétéran  troops 
sent  across  the  Pyrénées  ;  that  his  unguarded  positions  invited  attack  ;  that 
his  German  allies  would  abandon  him  upon  the  first  disaster  ;  that  Prussia 
would  rise  with  enthusiasm  to  the  last  man  to  retrieve  her  disgrâce  ;  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  entangled  in  a  policy  which  the  qucen  mother  and  the 
nobles  condemned,  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  an  alliance  which  threat- 
ened  him  only  with  danger.  Napoléon,  they  affirmed,  intends  to  treat  Aus- 
tria as  he  has  treated  Spain.  It  is  his  plan  to  supersede  ail  the  old  dynas- 
ties by  others  of  his  own  création.  In  proof  of  this,  extraordinary  stress  was 
laid  upon  an  expression  addressed  by  Napoléon  to  the  Spaniards  beneath  the 
walls  of  Madrid  :  "  If  you  do  not  like  Joseph  for  your  king,"  he  said,  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  force  him  upon  you.  I  hâve  another  throne  to  give  him.  And 
as  for  you,  I  will  treat  you  as  a  conquered  country."  That  other  throne^ 
they  declared,  was  the  throne  of  Austria. 

Numerous  agents  of  England  were  very  busy  in  Vienna,  endeavoring  to 
excite  the  nation  to  arms.  She  offered  to  co-operate  most  cordially  with  her 
fleet,  and  to  fumish  abundant  assistance  in  men  and  in  munitions  of  war. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  motives,  the  nation  was  roused  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Régiments  of  artillery  and  infantry,  with 
bugles  and  banners,  daily  traversed  the  streets .  of  Vienna,  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people.  Five  hundred  thousand  troops  were  daily  exer- 
cised  and  inured  to  ail  the  employments  of  the  field  of  battle.  Hungary  had 
voted  a  levy  en  masse,  which  would  bring  into  action  a  force  whose  numbers 
it  would  be  difBcult  to  estimate.  An  agent  was  immediàtely  dispatched  to 
Turkey  to  represent  to  the  Porte  that  France  and  Russia  were  seeking  the 

they  imdentand  infantry  ezemse  !  If  they  poeeese  thèse  qualifications  they  wonid  be  nseliil  to 
me.  It  would  be  necessary  to  send  with  them  some  officers  of  the  naval  artillery,  and  abont  a 
hundred  workmen  with  tbelr  tools.  They  would  be  a  great  resouice  for  the  passage  and  naviga- 
tion of  a  river.  Napolbok."    ■ 
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dismembennent  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Austria  entreated  the  Porte,  there- 
fore,  to  forget  the  récent  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  bj  an  English  squadron, 
and  to  join  Austria  and  England  to  resist  thèse  formidable  foes.  The  Turks 
were  exasperated.  Hardly  a  ycar  ago,  in  high  fevor  with  France,  they  had 
chased  the  detested  English  through  their  straits,  pelting  them  with  red-hot 
balls.  Now  the  whole  population  were  invoking  the  présence  of  the  £n- 
glishy  and  no  Frenchman  could  show  himself  in  the  streets  qf  Constantinople 
without  being  exposed  to  insuit.  England  immediately  sent  a  frigate  to 
Constantinople  ;  and  the  Porte,  with  enthusiasm,  entered  into  the  new  coa- 
lition against  France. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  began  to  show  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of 
coldness  and  aliénation.  He  had  been  perfectly  sincère  in  his  relations  with 
Napoléon.  He  had,  however,  been  much  disappointed  in  the  results  of  the 
friendly  alliance.  Constantinople  was  the  great  object  of  his  all-engrossing 
ambition.  For  that  his  soûl  incessantly  hankered,  and  that  conquest  Na- 
poléon would  not  allow  him  to  make. 

Napoléon  reluctantly  consented  not  to  interfère  in  the  annexation  to  the 
Russian  empire  of  the  provinces  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  But  even 
those  provinces  Alexander  had  not  y  et  obtained,  and  he  could  only  obtain 
them  by  the  énergies  of  conquest.  A  war  with  Austria  would  ally  Austria 
and  Eugland  with  Turkey,  and  tbus  render  the  conquest  of  the  Danubian 
provinces  still  more  diffichlt.  Inâuenced  by  thèse  motives,  and  annoyed  by 
constant  reproaches  at  home,  Alexander  became  very  lukewarm  in  his 
friendship. 

The  Austrian  cabinet  clearly  foresaw  the  embarrassments  which  must 
crowd  upon  the  Czar,  and  were  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  could  even 
draw  him  into  their  alliance.  An  embassador,  M.  Schwartzenberg,  was  sent 
from  Yienna  vrith  this  object  to  the  court  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  re- 
ceived  with  the  utmost  cordiality  by  the  higher  circles  of  society,  and  was 
very  sanguine  of  success.  He  found  every  body  opposed  to  France — even 
the  members  of  the  impérial  family.  He  had  an  interview  with  Alexander. 
The  emperor,  with  noble  frankness,  reproached  Austria  with  dissimulation 
and  falsehood  in  professing  peace,  while  making  every  préparation  for  war. 
He  declared  that  he  was  under  formai  engagements  to  France,  which  he  was 
resolved  honorably  to  fulfill.  "  If  Austria,*'  said  he,  "  is  foolish  enough  to 
corne  to  a  rupture,  she  will  be  crushed  by  Napoléon.  She  wiU  force  Russia 
to  unité  her  troops  with  those  of  France.  She  will  make  him  whom  you 
call  an  overwhelming  Colossus  still  more  overwhelming,  and  she  will  give 
England  the  power  of  still  longer  postponing  that  peace  which  the  Continent 
so  greatly  needs.  I  shall  regard  as  an  enemy  whoever  rendors  peace  more 
remote.**  Thèse  were  noble  words,  Unfortunately,  we  can  not  reçoive 
them  at  their  full  apparent  value  when  we  reflect  that  Alexander  desired 
peace  with  Austria,  because  war  with  that  power  would  frustrate  his  designs 
upon  Turkey.  He  was  eager  fit  any  mtaient  to  draw  the  sword,  if,  by  so 
doing,  he  could  annex  to  his  dominions  dismembered  provinces  of  the  Turk* 
ish  empire.  The  Austrian  minister  was,  however,  confounded,  and  sent  dis- 
couraging  dispatches  to  his  govemment. 

Alexander  then  expressed  himself  with  equal  apparent  frankness  to  M. 
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Caulaincourt,  the  minister  of  Napoléon  at  St.Petersbarg.  He  declared  that 
it  would  be  extremely  painful  for  him  to  fight  against  the  old  allies  by  whose 
side  he  had  Btood  at  Austerlitz.  He  affirmed  that  even  the  success  of  the 
new  war  would  cause  him  extrême  perplexity,  for  he  should  look  with  alarm 
on  the  extinction  of  Austria,  and  on  the  vast  prépondérance  of  France,  which 
would  be  the.necessary  conséquence.  He  therefore  expressed  the  désire  to 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  war.  He  was  unwilling  to  in- 
trust a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  two  ministers  of  France  and 
Russia,  but  decided  personally  to  reassure  Austria  that  no  designs  were  en« 
tertained  against  her,  and  to  wam  her  of  the  disastrous  results  which,  by  a 
renewal  of  the  war,  she  would  bjing  upon  herself.  "  Our  ministers,"  said 
he,  "  will  make  a  medley  of  every  thing.  Let  me  be  left  to  act  and  to 
speak,  and  if  war  can  be  avoided,  I  will  avoid  it.  If  it  can  not,  I  will  act, 
when  it  becomes  inévitable,  loyally  and  frankly." 

The  pacifie  views  of  Alexander  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  of 
Napoléon.  So  anxious  was  the  Emperor  of  France  to  avoid  a  rupture,  that 
he  authorized  Alexander  to  promise  not  only  the  joint  guarantee  of  Russia 
and  France  for  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  but  also  the  complète 
évacuation  of  the  territory  of  the  Confédération  of  the  Rhine.  Thus  not  a 
single  French  soldier  would  be  left  in  Germany. 

But  the  banded  foes  of  Napoléon  now  felt  strong.  They  regarded  his 
strenuous  efforts  for  peace  but  as  indications  of  conscious  weakness.  With 
renewed  alacrity  they  marshaled  their  hosts,  and  combined  their  armies,  and 
set  their  majestic  columns  in  motion.  Napoléon  remained  in  Paris  calmly 
awaiting  the  onset.  He  knew  not  upon  what  point  the  storm  would  falî. 
Engaged  in  myriad  cares  by  day  and  by  night,  he  provided  for  every  possi- 
ble  emergency.  The  énergies  of  his  tireless  spirit  swept  over  the  broad  ex- 
panse  of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Never  before  did  a  single  mind 
grasp  and  control  interests  of  such  prodigious  magnitude.  AU  hope  of  peace 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  Napoléon  issued  his  orders  with  extraordinary  ardor 
and  with  unparalleled  activity. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  wished  to  place  the  Bavarian  troops  under  the  com- 
mand  of  his  son,  a  young  man  of  energy,  but  inexperienced.  Napoléon  would 
not  give  his  consent.  "  Your  army,"  he  wrote,  "must  fight  in  eamest  in  this 
campaign.  It  concerns  the  conservation  and  the  extension  of  the  aggrand- 
izements  which  Bavaria  has  received.  Your  son  may  be  able  to  command 
when  he  shall  hâve  made  six  or  seven  campaigns  with  us.  Meanwhile,  let 
him  come  to  my  head-quarters.  He  will  be  received  there  with  ail  the  con- 
sidération due  to  him,  and  he  will  learn  our  trade.^^  Napoléon  gave  the  young 
prince  command  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  divisions.  The  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg fumished  a  quota  of  12,000  men.  They  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Vandamme.  The  king  objected  to  the  appointment.  Na- 
poléon wrote,  "  I  know  General  Vandamme's  defects,  but  he  is  a  true  sol- 
dier. In  this  difficult  calling,  mtfch  must  be  forgiven  in  considération  of 
great  qualities."  Napoléon  concentrated  divisions  of  his  army  amounting 
to  over  100,000  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Ratisbon.  A  line  of  telegraphs  wa« 
established  from  the  extrême  frontiers  of  Bavaria  to  the  Tuileries.  Spécial 
relays  of  post-horses  were  kept,  that  Napoléon  might  pass,  with  the  utmost 
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rapidity,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Danube.  ThuB  prepared,  Napoléon  awaited 
the  movements  of  the  Austrians.  He  wished  to  remain  as  long  as  possible 
in  Paris,  to  attend  to  the  innumerable  interests  of  his  vast  empire. 

The  River  Inn  forms  the  eastern  boundary  between  Austria  and  Bavaria. 
The  Austrians  had  assembled  an  army  of  nearly  200,000  men  on  the  banks 
of  that  stream.  The  passage  of  the  river,  and  the  conséquent  violation  of 
the  territory  of  Bavaria,  would  be  décisive  of  the  war.  Napoléon  had  been 
taught  by  past  expérience  not  to  expect  any  déclaration  of  hostilities.  On 
the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  April,  1809,  the  Archduke  Charles,  with  his  for- 
midable force,  crossèd  the  Inn,  and  marched  resolutely  upon  Munich,  the 
capital  of  Bavaria.  He  sent  a  letter  at  the  same  time  to  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, stating  that  he  had  orders  to  advance  and  liberate  Germany  from  its 
oppressor,  and  that  he  should  treat  as  enemies  whatever  troops  should  op- 
pose him.  This  letter  was  the  only  déclaration  of  war  addressed  to  France 
and  her  allies.* 

Many  noble  Austrians  were  opposed  to  this  perfidious  attack  upon  Napo- 

*  **  The  repeated  instances  of  gratuitons  TQgal  peifidy  ezhibHed  toward  Napoléon  might  mislead  us 
to  suppose  that  sovereigns  conceived  treacheiy  to  be  among  their  spécial  prérogatives,  but  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  fâct  that  the  sophists  of  the.day  had  decided  that  no  offense  against  virtue  or  hon- 
es^  WB8  committed  by  any  breach  of  faith  or  want  of  candor  toward  *  the  cammon  entmy  of  Europe.^ 
Justice  was  outraged  only  when  Napoléon  disregaided  it.  Truth  had  a  twofold  significance  as  ap- 
plied  for  or  against  him.  The  most  solemn  treaties  were  esteemed  but  as  waste  parchment  when 
they  eontained  stipulations  in  lavor  of  the  *  Corsican  soldier  of  Fortune.'  The  whole  code  of  mo- 
rality  seems  tohave  been  resolved  into  legitimacy  and  its  opposite." — History  ofNapoUony  hy  George 
M.  Buasy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  84. 

Bounienne  remarks,  <*  The  Emperor  Francis,  notwithstanding  the  instigations  of  his  counselors, 
hesitated  about  taking  the  first  step  ;  but  at  lengtb,  yielding  to  the  open  solicitations  of  England, 
and  the  secret  insinuations  of  Russia,  and,  above  ail,  seduced  by  the  subsidies  of  Great  Britain,  he 
deelared  hostilities,  not  first  against  France,  but  against  her  allies  of  the  Confédération  of  the  Rhine.*' 
— Bourrierme*»  Mémoire  of  NapoUon,  p.  434. 

In  the  Encyclopiedia  Britannica,  a  very  noble  article  upon  Napoléon  is  concluded  with  the  follow- 
îng  words: 

"  Poetenty  will  judge  of  the  treatment  which  Napoléon  experienced  at  the  hands  of  England.  A 
piisoner  in  another  hémisphère,  he  labored  to  défend  the  réputation  which  he  knew  history  was  pre> 
paring  for  him,  and  which  varions  parties  exaggerated  or  blackened,  aocording  to  the  dictâtes  of 
their  respective  préjudices  or  passions.  But  death  surprised  him  at  the  moment  when  he  was  put^ 
ting  his  commentaries  into  shapc,  and  he  consequently  left  them  imperfect.  They  contain  much, 
hoiweTer,  that  is  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  calculated  to  dispel  préjudice,  and  to  throw  light 
opon  some  of  the  most  hnportant  evcnts  in  his  life  ;  and  no  one  can  read  thcm  attentively  without 
expeiiencing  a  feeling  of  respect  and  sympathy  mized  with  admiration.  No  man,  perhaps,  was 
eirer  made  the  object  of  such  unsparing  abuse,  such  bitter  detraction,  such  inveterate  and  unrelent- 
in^  rancor.  But  it  h  already  certain  that  neither  envy,  nor  hatrcd,  nor  malice,  nor  slander  will  ulti- 
mately  succeed  in  depriving  him  of  his  just  famé.  By  his  victories  of  Montcnotte,  Castiglione,  Ri- 
rc^  the  Pyramide,  Marengo,  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  Jcna,  Friediand,  Abensbcrg,  Ratisbon,  Wagram,  Dres- 
den,  Champanbert,  Montmirail,  and  Ligny,  he  acquired  enough  of  glory  to  efface  the  single  disastft 
of  "Waterloo.  His  five  codes  embody  a  System  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had 
a  principal  share,  and  which  bas  not  only  proved  a  boon  of  inestimable  value  to  France,  but  is  even 
«t  Uiis  day  received  as  authoritative  in  a  great  portion  of  Europe,  thus  justif^ing  his  own  proud  an- 
ticfptttkm  that  he  would  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  codes  in  his  hand.  The^monuments  which 
he  has  left  in  France  and  Italy  will  also  attest  his  grandeur  to  the  most  remote  âges.  And  though 
he  can  nevcr  be  fieed  from  the  reproach  of  ambition,  yet,  in  exténuation  of  thb  *  glorious  fault,'  he 
mi^lit  ny,  like  Mohammed, 

*  Je  fus  ambitieux 

Mais  jamais  roi,  pontife,  ou  chef  on  citoyen 
Ne  conçut  un  projet  aussi  grand  que  le  mien. 
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leon.  Count  Louis  von  Cobentsel  was  then  Ijing  upon  his  death-bed.  He 
addressed  the  Emperor  Francis  in  a  vigorous  letter  as  foUows  :  '*  Your  maj- 
csty  ought  to  consider  yourself  as  fortunate  with  respect  Xo  the  situation  in 
which  the  peace  of  Pressburg  has  placed  you.  You  stand  in  the  second  rank 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  \^hich  is  the  same  your  ancestors  occupied. 
Âvoid  a  war  for  which  no  provocation  is  given,  and  which  will  be  the  ruin 
of  your  house.  Napoléon  will  conquer,  and  will  then  hâve  the  right  to  be  in- 
exorable." Manfredini  obtained  an  audience  with  the  Emperor,  and  ven- 
tured  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  war  would  bring  down  ruin  upon  Aus- 
tria.  "Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Francis;  "Napoléon  can  do  nothing  now. 
His  troops  are  ail  in  Spain.''  When  Count  WalUs  saw  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis set  out  to  join  the  army,  he  said,  "  There  is  Darius  running  to  meet  an 
Alexander.     He  will  expérience  the  same  fate." 

The  Inn  is  distant  some  six  hundred  miles  from  Paris.  At  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  the  télégraphie  dispatch  announcing  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Napoléon.  As  he  read  the  eventful  communica- 
tion, he  calmly  said,  "  Very  well  !  Behold  us  once  more  at  Vienna.  But 
what  do  they  wish  now  ?  Has  the  Emperor  of  Austria  been  bitten  by  a  tar- 
antula.  Well  !  since  they  force  me  to  it,  they  âhall  hâve  war  to  tbeir  hearts' 
content."  At  midnight  he  entered  his  carriage,  taking  Joséphine  with  him, 
and  set  out  for  Strasburg.  England  sent  her  fleet  and  her  troops  to  co- 
operate  with  the  Austrians.  The  Allies  pressed  vigorously  on  in  their  march 
of  invasion,  clamoring  more  vociferously  than  ever  against  '*  the  insatiable 
a?nbition  of  the  bloodthirsty  Bonaparte^ 

To  this  clamor  Napoléon  uttered  no  response.  Sublimely  leaving  his  rép- 
utation to  be  vindicated  by  history,  he  girded  himself  anew  for  the  strife. 
He  knew  full  well  that  no  powers  of  despotism  oould  obliterate  that  record 
of  facts  which  would  guide  the  verdict  of  posterity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

E  C  K  M  U  H  L. 

Napoléon  and  Washington  compared — ^The  Archduke  crosses  the  Inn — ^Error  of  Beithier — SpÎT> 
ited  Dispatches — The  Emperor^s  Bivouac — Battle  of  Eckmuhl — General  Cervoni — ^Rotreat  of 
the  Austrians — Napoléon  Wounded — Extraordinary  Achicvements. 

■ 

There  are  some,  even  in  liberty-loving  America,  who  still  défend  the  cause 
of  thosc  banded  kings  by  whom  Napoléon  was  iinally  crushed.  But  their 
llumber  is  daily  diminishing.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  gêner- 
ous  sympathies  of  an  intelligent,  unprejudiced  people  will  with  unanimity 
respond  to  the  great  advocate  of  republican  equality.  America  taught 
France  to  hunier  for  liberty.  Washington  in  the  New  World,  and  Napo- 
léon in  the  Old,  were  struggling  alike  against  aristocratie  usurpation.*    Na- 

Iwas  amhitious 

But  never  did  kirig,  poniifft  chief^  or  citizen 
Coneeive  a  projeet  as  grand  at  vfOê  mine" 
*  *'  The  great  questions  which  the  histoirians  will  hâve  to  décide  in  forming  a  judgment  of  Na- 
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pdeoA,  overpow^red  by  number»,  fell,  contending-  heroieall)^  tb  the  last.  The 
barrier  of  the  ècean  alone  rescoed  Washington,  from  a  siniilàr  doom.  Had 
he  perished  upon  the  scafibld^  ^'a  hoary-headed  traitor/'  as  he  waa  then 
called»  and  had  his  confederatea  been  shot  as  rebels,  it  is  instructive  to  re- 
flect  upon  the  position  which  Washington  would  novvr  hâve  occupied  in  the 
pages  of  the  caressed  hiâtorians  of  Buckingham  Palace.* 

Âustria  had  now  on.  the  march  an  army  of  ôOO^QOO  men  to  crush  'Hhe 
child  and  the  champion  of  démocratie  rights."  With  nearly  200,000  highljr 
disciplined  troops  the  Archduke  Charles  had  crossed  the  Inn.  Napoléon, 
embarrassed  by  the  war  in  Spain,  could  not  oppose  thèse  forces  with  equal 
numbers.  He  trusted,  however,  by  supehor  skiU  in  combinations,  to  be  aUe 
successfully  to  meet  his  fœs.  Napoléon  was  at  St.  Cloud  ^hen  the  tidings 
arrired  thatthe  territory  of  his  ally  was  invaded.  It  was  late  at  nigbt.  In 
an  hour  he  was  in  his  carriage.  His  faithful  Joséphine  sat  by  his  side.  He 
traveled  day  and  night  until  he  reached  Strasburg.  Hère  he  left  Joséphine. 
He  then  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  pressed  on  with  the  utmost  speed  toward 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army.  In  his  rapid  passage  he  supped  one  night  at 
the  house  of  a  ranger  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg.  It  was  one  of  the  very 
interesting  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Emperor  that  he  invariably  made  it 
a  point  to  converse  with  the  owner  of  every  house  at  which  he  had  to  alight. 
He  asked  this  worthy  man  a  variety  of  questions  concerning  his  family,  and 
leamed  that  he  had  an  only  daughter  who  was  of  âge  to  marry,  but  that  he 
had  no  fortune  to  give  her.  The  Emperor  conferred  upon  this  young  lady 
a  handsome  dowry.  Âgain  he  mounted  his  horse  and  pressed  on  his  way, 
having,  as  usual,  left  a  blessing  beneath  the  roof  which  had  sheltered  him. 

poleon  seem  to  us  to  be,  fint,  whether  he  was  right  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  republic  in 
France  was  impracticable  ;  secondly,  whether  the  situation  of  France  actually  required  that  devel- 
opment  of  the  miiitary  spirit  which  Napoléon  so  completely  efiected  ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  Napo- 
léon was  obliged  to  concentrate  the  whole  govemment  in  himself.  If  this  growth  of  the  miiitary 
^niit  was  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  if  Napoléon  could  not  prevent  it  in  existing  circumstances,  and 
if  it  were  even  advisable  to  promote  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greater  evil  of  the  loss  of  national  in- 
dependence  ;  and  if  the  concentration  of  the  whole  govemmenf  in  himself  was  required  to  avert 
internai  dissensions,  and  ail  the  miseries  Ibllowing  from  them,  inseeurity  of  justice,  property,  and 
penon,  then  the  iucc$9ity  %b  to  be  depltred^  nût  tke  inêUndual  to  he  eondemned.  A  proper  estimata 
of  Xapoleon*s  character  dépends  upon  the  settlement  of  thèse  points,  which  will  require  great  study, 
comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  sagacîty,  with  a  sensé  of  justice  unbiased  by  libels  or  panegyric. 
One  remark,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to  make,  that  Napoléon  can  not  be  said  to  hâve  abol- 
ished  iBpuMîean  Ubeity,  as  it  did  not  in  fact  exist  wlien  he  took  the  reins  of  goremmént.  Repub* 
Scan  forma,  indeed,  had  been  presented  in  abundance,  but  they  had  no  living  prindple.  The  gov- 
emnient  had  always  been  essentially  concentrated  in  Paris.  Equaiity  had  been  efiected,  but  lib- 
erty  ramained  to  be  established.  Until  the  former  was  properiy  secured,  the  Utter  could  hâve  no 
infBcient  basis.  It  was  ezpected,  and  still  is  insÎBtêd  on  by  aome  writers,  that  he  should  hâve  beat^ 
en  foreign  anémies,  quelled  civil  dissensions,  put  a  «top  to  énafchy,  established  justice  and  publie 
eonfidence,  counteraeted  conspirades,  recalled  the  emigrants,  re-established  the  Church,  and  yet 
bave  left  perfect  libeity  to  ail  V'-^BneyclopaduL  Amerkana,  Aitf  cle  Nûpoleon. 

*  We  wottld  advise  every  intelligent  reader,  who  wisfaes  to  see  how  strong  a  case  can  be  made 
ont  against  popular  rights  and  repufalican  equaiity,  to  tom  to  the  History  of  Europe  by  Sir  Arch- 
iinld  Alison.  £ven  those  who  dissent  entirely  from  his  principles  will  be  charmed  with  the  un> 
sfiêcted  sinoerity  of  his  convictions,  the  gentlemanly  tone  of  his  addiess,  and  the  glowing  éloquence 
of  his  perîods.  He  i»  immeasnrahly  the  mdst  efficient  advocate  of  aristooratie  usurpation  the  world 
bas  yet  produced.  His  labors  are  appredated  by  those  whose  cause  he  so  cordiaUy  espouses.  The 
eonit  ïïf  iSt  Tnmm  miles  giatefiilly  upon  him,  and  bas  conferred  iqKm  him  the  well-eamed  rewaid 
of  abaronetcy. 

Vol.  il— g 
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It  waa  late  in  the  houn  of  the  night  when  Napolec«,  without  guards,  aids, 
or  Btaff,  arhved  at  Dillengen.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  who  had  fled  before  the 
invaders,  from  Hunich,  hia  capital,  waa  aojourning  in  this,  hit  niral  palace. 
Not  eiipecting  tbe  Emperor,  he  had  retired  to  rest.  He  immediately  rose  to 
meet  Napoléon.  For  an  hour  they  convened  veiy  earnestly  together.  "  lu 
âfteen  days,"  said  Napoléon,  "  I  will  free  your  country  from  the  invaders,  and 
reatore  you  to  your  capital."  It  waa  a  bold  promise.  He  could  by  no  pos- 
aibility  assemble  more  tban  200,000  men  to  encounter  the  500,000  arraye<l 
againat  him.*  After  a  hurried  interview  of  but  an  hour,  the  King  of  Bavaria 
retumed  to  hia  pillow.  NapoleoD  again  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped 
forty  miles  farther  to  DoDauworth.  He  immediately  asaembled  hia  oilicera 
uound  him,  and  by  hasty  intern^ations  aoon  aacertained  the  condition  of 
the  two  armiea.  He  was  aatounded  at  the  pertloua  poaition  in  which  hia 
troopa  were  placed. 


Napoléon  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  vast  nuiuerical  superiority  of  hia 
foes.  He  knew  that  his  army,  if  divided,  could  be  easily  overwhelmed  by 
resistlesa  numbera.  He  had  accordingly  enjoined  it  upon  Berthier,  upon 
the  firat  hostile  movement  of  the  enemy,  to  concentrate  ail  his  forces  either 
at  Ratisbon  or  at  Donauworth.  To  his  utter  consternation,  he  found  that 
Berthier,  seized  with  the  insane  idea  of  stopping  the  advancing  Austrians  at 

•  The  forcM  «hicfa  NapoUon  h*!  niMd  for  tliii  ifid^-eitraded  tonflict  ara  thui  gtTen  hj  M. 
CaiiUTrt:  Id  PoUnd,  18,000,  commutded  by  Bemidonei  in  Saionj,  18,000,  umter  Qration  ;  in 
WMtpluBï,  15,000,  naàet  King  Jerotne.  Tha  nuûn  amij  eenûMed  of  the  diviiton  of  I.unwB, 
S6,D00;  that  orDiTonit,  4fi,000  ;  that  DfMwwaiB,  30,000;  Uut  of  Leftbm,  80,000  ;  that  of  Van- 
damme,  30,000.  The  Confisdenlion  of  the  Rhine  furnuhed  him  with  19,000  men.  Eugène,  the 
King  of  Ilaly,  had  46,000  men  onder  hû  eommand.  Marmont  waa  in  Dalmatia,  at  the  head  of 
IS.OOO,  Diapened  Ihioagh  theee  varioui  corpi  there  were  660  piecea  of  aRilleiy.  This  malcea  s 
total  of  367,000  men.  It  ii,  howaver,  impoaaibie  to  atatc  with  preddon  th«  force*  «tgaged  in  thèse 
ïa»t  campaigni.  No  two  hiitoriaiu  gÏTe  the  aame  numbe™.  Aliaon  enmneratei  the  Fronch  armi/ 
o/G«7™.iiyat3î5.000,  Ofthew,  ho  «aya,  "At  leart  100,000  had  not  jet  arrived  Stil!  140,000 
French  troopi  and  60,000  of  the  Confédération  might  be  ralied  on  for  actiTe  operationa  in  the  Tal- 
le;  of  tbe  DanDbe."  Napoléon  had  at  the  aame  time  an  amy  of  200,000  in  Spain.  The  mind 
whidi  could  graap  audi  inleneta  and  guide  mch  enoimoua  oomUnatmia  muât  bare  beea  «ne  of 
eitiaoidiDai7  mould. 
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aill  points,  had  widely  dispersed  his  battaKons.  Had  the  Archduke  Charles 
possessed  a  tithe  of  the  activity  of  Napoléon  he  could  hâve  crushed  the 
French  at  a  blow.  Napoléon  was  utterly  amazed.  In  breathless  haste,  he 
dispatched  offlcers  in  every  direction,  on  their  fleetest  horses,  countermand- 
ing  ail  the  orders  of  Berthîer,  and  directing  every  corps  to  make  immédiate 
and  the  most  desperate  efforts  for  concentration.  Davoust  and  Massena 
were  separated  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  each  other.* 

He  wrote  to  Berthier,  *'  What  you  hâve  done  appears  so  strange,  that  .if  I 
were  not  aware  of  your  friendship,  I  should  think  you  were  betraying  me. 
Davoust  is  at  this  moment  more  completely  at  the  disposai  of  the  Archduke 
than  of  myself."  "  You  can  not  imagine/'  said  Napoléon  afterwârd,  "  in 
what  a  condition  I  found  the  army  on  my  arrivai,  and  to  what  dreadful  re* 
verses  it  was  ezposed  if  we  had  had  to  destl  with  an  enterprising  enemy ."  To 
Massena,  at  Augsburg,  he  wrote,  *'  Leave  ail  the  sick  and  fatigued,  with  two 
German  régiments  to  protect  them.  Descend  toward  the  Danube  in  ail  haste. 
Never  hâve  I  had  more  need  of  your  devoted  zealy  activity^  andspeed  /"  To 
Davoust  he  wrote,  *'  Quit  Ratisbon  immediately.  Leave  there  a  régiment 
to  défend  the  town.  Ascend  the  Danube  with  your  division  of  the  army. 
Break  down  the  bridge  at  Ratisbon  so  eiTectually  as  to  prevent  its  being  re- 
paired.  Move  cautiously,  but  resolutely,  between  the  river  and  the  mass  of 
the  Austrians.  Beware  of  running  any  risk  of  permitting  your  troops  to  come 
to  any  engagements  previously  to  joining  me  in  the  environs  of  Abensberg." 

The  whole  French  army  was  instantly  in  motion.  A  séries  of  sanguinary 
conflicts  ensued.  Napoléon  seemed  to  be  every  where  présent.  His  troops 
were  every  where  victorious.  Thèse  varied  movements,  by  which  Napoléon 
concentrated  his  army,  in  the  midst  of  enemies  so  numerous  and  so  advan- 
tageously  posted,  hâve  ever  been  considered  as  among  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  annals  of  war.  In  three  days  he  had  ninety  thousand  men  drawn  up 
before  him.  During  thèse  three  days,  in  desperate  battles  which  had  trans- 
pired,  the  Austrians  had  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  nearly  twen- 
ty  thousand  men.  The  Archduke  Charles,  not  a  little  disheartened  by  thèse 
reverses,  had  concentrated  at  Eckmuhl  an  army  one  hundred  thousand  strong. 
A  décisive  action  was  now  inévitable. 

Napoléon  thus  addressed  his  troops  :  ^*  Soldiers  !  The  territory  of  the  Con- 
fédération of  the  Rhine  has  been  violated.  The  Austrian  gênerai  supposes 
that  we  are  to  fly  at  the  sight  of  his  eagles,  and  abandon  our  allies  to  his 
mercy.  I  arrive  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  in  the  midst  of  you.  Sol- 
diers !  I  was  surrounded  by  your  bayonets  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ar- 
rived  at  my  bivouac  in  Moravia.  You  heard  him  implore  my  clemency,  and 
swear  an  etemal  friendship.  Conquerors  in  three  wars,  Austria  has  owed 
every  thing  to  our  generosity .     Three  times  she  has  perjured  herself  î     Our 


»   M 


Beithier,  incapable  of  acting  a  pnncipal  part,  waa  surprised,  and  made  a  suoeeasion  of  ialte 
movements,  that  wonld  bave  been  fiital  to  the  French  army  if  the  Emperor,  jonmeying  day  and 
nigfat,  had  not  aniTed  at  the  yery  hour  when  bis  lieutenant  waa  on  the  point  of  oonsummatiDg  the 
min  of  the  aimy.  Bat  then  waa  aeen  the  supemalural  force  of  Napoleon*s  genint.  In  a  few  houn 
he  ehanged  the  aspect  of  àffiurs,  and  in  a  few  days,  maugre  their  immense  numbers,  his  enemies, 
baiBad  uid  flying  in  ail  directions,  proclaimed  his  masteiy  in  an  art  which  up  to  that  moment  was 
nnperfect  ;  for  neirer,  sinoe  troops  fint  trod  a  field  of  battle,  was  such  a  display  of  militaiy  skiU 

by  man.**— /ITapter,  vol.  L,  p.  127. 
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former  tfuccessés  are  our  guarantee  for  our  futurs  triumj^.     Let  uamarch, 
then,  and  at  our  aspect  let  the  «nemy  reoognize  bis  conquerora." 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  April  Sarary  uinounoed  to  Napoléon  the  aafe 
arrivai  of  Davoust.  He  fftund  the  Emperor  in  a  rude  room,  stretohed  upon 
a  trooden  b«i>ch,  hia  feet  close  to  a  heated  atove,  and  his  head  reatii^on  a 
Boldier's  knapsack.     Ke  was  carefuUy  atudjing  a  map  of  the  coustry.     De 


m  (KFIBOK*!  Bironic. 

lighted  with  the  intelligence,  he  leaped  upon  his  horset  and  galloped  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  bivouacs  of  the  troops.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria 
and  a.  few  of  his  gener^a  accompanied  the  Emperor.  Napoléon,  gratified 
with  the  zeal  and  energy  which  the  Prince  Royal  displayed,  tapped  him  gen- 
tly  on  the  shouldér  and  said, 

"  Well,  Prince  Royal,  if  you  uphold,  in  this  manner,  the  dignity  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  when  your  tum  cornes  to  reign  thèse  gentleniee  will  never 
désert  you.  If,  on  the  contraty,  you  should  renoain  aC  home,  they  will  ail 
foUow  your  example.  From  that  moment  you  may  bid  farewell  to  your 
kingdom  and  to  glory."' 

*  On  Ihe  18th  Napoléon  wrote  to  HsMena,'"  It  ia  iodispenaable  that  Oudtnot,  with  hi>  corpi,  uid 
JOUI  three  other  diviBions,  with  jour  cuiraBsiers  and  cavatry,  ehould  sieep  at  Pfailénhofén  to-mor- 
ron  night.  Thoae  in  the  rear  ahould  do  theii  utmoat  (a  r«acb  Aaeha,  or  at  leaat  get  on  ai  fu  aa 
lb«;  can  an  tba  raad  from  Augabnrg  to  Aaeha.  One  word  will  expiain  to  7011  thenrgchc]'  of  af- 
biTB  :  Prince  Charles,  with  80,000  men,  dEbouched  jcsterday  from  Landahut  on  Raliibon.  The 
BavarÎBiu  eontonded  ^e  whole  day  wHh  hia  advsnee  guaid.  Oïdara  hâve  baen  dispatcbed  to  Da,- 
wUBt  to  move  with  60,000  in  the  direction  of  Neuatadt,  when  he  will  fonn  a  junotton  with  the  Ba- 
varfana.  To-motrow  (  1 9th),  ail  jour  tioor*  who  can  ho  munerad  at  Pfsffcnhofén,  with  the  WiiiMm- 
barg;en,adiTigionofcaiis(aieT>,andeveTylnan  jonean  coOcet,  ahould  be  In  a  condition  tu  fall  upon 
the  Tear  of  Prince  Charlea.  A  aingle  glance  miutt  ahow  yon  that  never  wai  tbere  mote  preasing 
oecuion  for  dUî|;ence  and  ■(«ÎTity  than  at  preaent.  With  60,000  gond  troopa,  DaTooat  may,  indeed, 
Bwke  bead  againit  tbe  Alchdnk»,  but  I  oonaider  Prince  Chaiiei  mined  wilhout  reiource  if  Ondinut 
and  JOUI  thiee  dÎTÎiiona  are  on  hia  lear  before  daybroak  on  ttw  ISth,  and  you  in^ira  tha  aoiiBera 
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Napoléon  skpt  a  few  houra  in  his  chai?.  Eefore  the  4lawn  of  th€  inoni<- 
ing  he  was  marshaling*  hk  hosta  foir  the  battle.  A  dense  fog  enveloped  the 
rural  «cène  whieh  waa  soon  to  be  drenched  with  btood.  Upon  the  fertile 
plain  of  Bckmuhl  a  hundfed  thoQdandmen  were  quietly  sleepin^,  unaware 
of  their  impending  péril.  The  milrtary  science  of  Napoléon  was  guiding 
from  varions' points  upon  them  ninety  thonsand  troops  flushed  with  rictory. 
The  mild,  warm  sun  of  a  pleasant  April  day  rose  over  the  hills  and  dispelled 
the  vapor.  The  green  valley  reposed  before  the  eye  in  surpassing  loveli- 
ness.  Verdant  meadows,  winding  streams,  gardons,  villages,  and  rural  man- 
sions  embowered  in  trees,  presented  an  aspect  of  extraordinary  beauty .  Ban- 
ners  were  silently  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  The  white  tents  of  the  Austri- 
ans  profusely  sprinkled  the  plain.  The  gleam  of  polished  armor  flashed 
through  the  osiers  and  willows  which,  fringing  the  stream,  were  just  burst- 
ing  into  leaf.  Innumerable  steeds  were  quietly  cropping  the  fresh  herbage. 
To  the  eye  it  was  a  perfeci  scène  of  peace  and  beauty.  But  the  démon  of 
war  was  there»  to  transfonn  it  into  the  most  revolting  aspect  of  misery  and 
blood. 

As  the  various  divisions  of  the  French  army  arrived  upon  the  heights 
which  commanded  the  plain,  they  involuntarily  paused  and  gazed^with  ad- 
miration upon  the  varied  and  beautiful  spectacle.  The  danger  of  approach- 
ing  battle  now  iilled  the  air.  Trumpets  4)0unded.  Martial  bands  poured 
forth  their  soul-stirring  peals.  ArtiUery,  cavalry,  infantry,  ail  were  in  move- 
ment  to  take  position  for  the  âght.  Squadrons  of  horse  swept  the  field. 
Not  a  cannon  or  a  musket  was  fired  before  noon.  Both  parties  were  as 
peacefully  employed  in  taking  their  positions  as  if  eogaged  in  a  holiday  re- 
view.  The  sun  was  in  the  meridian  when  the  first  shot  was  fired.  It  was 
the  signal  for  the  burst  of  such  a  roar  of  battle  as  *even  this  war-desolated 
globe  bas  seldom  witnessêd.  The  awf ul  sublimifties  of  the  scène  deeply  im- 
pressed  even  those  who  were  most  familiar  with  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
military  genius  of  Napoléon  was  never  iiH>re  conspicuova  than  on  this  day. 
The  various  divisions  of  his  army,  guided  by  the  highest  teachings  of  military 
science,  appeared  upon  the  field  with  ail  the  unembarrassed  précision  of  the 
movements  of  a-game  of  chess.     For  five  hours  the  carnage  continued. 

The  sun  was  now  declining.  The  enemy  began  to  faker.  The  cavalry 
of  the  Impérial  Guard  had  been  held  in  reserve,  impatiently  waiting  the  or- 
der  for  its  resistless  charge.  Encased  in'helmets  and  breastplates  of  glit- 
tering  steel,  and  mounted  on  steeds  of  enormous  power,  thèse  squadrons, 
which  had  never  yet  moved  but  with  the  sweep  of  victory,  rose  majestically 
over  the  hills  and  poured  down  upon  the  plain.  Their  advance  was  at  first 
slow  and  dignified,  as  their  proud  ohargers,  in  a  gentle  trot,  emerged  into 
the  view  of  both  armies.     The  French  regarded  the  Impérial  Guard  as  Na- 

wHh  ail  they  should  feel  on  eo  momentous  an  occasion.    In  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  Ihe  whole  af> 
&ijs  of  Germany  will  he  decided.'* — Savary,  vol.  iv.,  p.  51,  52. 

Again,  at  noon  of  the  next  day,  he  wrote  to  Massena,  **  Prince  Charles,  trith  hiï  whole  army,  "Was 
ttés  moniinf  a  day*s  march  from  RatUbon.  DavouBt  has  evacnated  Ratiabon  to  more  vtpaû.  Neu- 
•tadt  I  look,  theiefore,  for  an  afiair  every  moment.  Every  thing  will  be  cleared  up  to-day.  The 
moments  are  precious.  The  hours  must  be  counted-  Twelve  or  fîfteen  thousand  of  such  rabble 
as  y  ou  hâve  defeated  this  moming  should  be  easily  disposed  of  by  six  thonsand  of  ouf  people.*'— 
PeUHcr,  i,  p.  286,  286. 
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poleon's  rigfat  arm.  They  feit  sure  that  s  blow  was  now  to  be  stnick  whicti 
would  terminale  the  conflict.  A  wild  shout  of  enthusiasm  burst  from  their 
lipa,  which  rose  above  the  thunde»  of  the  battle.  The  Âustrian  cuirassiera, 
equally  numerous,  as  heavily  armed,  and  inspired  witb  as  determined  cour- 
age, were  mi  the  alert,  ready  to  repel  the  anticipated  onset.  Their  swords 
and  helmets  glitteied  in  the  raya  of  Ûie  settiog  sud,  and  they  also  came  sweep- 
iog  down  into  the  vaat  arena. 


The  opposinç  squadrons,  now  spiirrinç  their  steeds  into  a  headlon^  gal- 
lop,  came  rushinç  onward  with  the  frantic  energy  of  fiends,  Innumerable 
trumpeta  in  clarion  tonea  pealed  forth  the  charge.  The  plain  seemed  ta 
tremble  beneath  the  tread  of  the  advancing  hosts.  With  plumea  and  ban- 
nera  floating  in  the  breeze,  and  helmeta  and  sabres  glenining  in  the  aun,  and 
each  patty  rending  the  skies  with  their  unearthly  ahrieks,  the  two  bodiea,  in 
full  career,  nished  upon  each  other.     The  spectacle  was  so  sublime,  so  aw- 
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fui,  80  sure  to  be  followed  by  décisive  résulta,  that  each  army,  as  by  common 
consent,  suspended  its  fire'to  await  the  issue  of  this  extraordinary  duel.  The 
roar  of  musketry  and  the  heavy  booming  of  artillery  ceased.  The  soldiers 
rested  upon  tbeir  musketsj  and  the  exhausted  cannoniers  leaned  upon  their 
gtms,  as  in  intense  absorption  they  gazed  upon  the  appalling  grandeur  of  the 
scène. 

The  concussion  was  terrifie.  Hundreds  of  horses  and  riders  were  instant- 
ly  overthrown  and  trampled  in  the  dust.  '  Over  their  mangled  bodies  the 
rushing  squadrons  plunged  and  fought.  It  was  a  new  spectacle,  even  to 
those  most  inured  to  ail  the  aspects  of  war.  The  fresh  breeze  speedily 
swept  the  smoke  from  the  plain.  The  ùnclouded  sun  shone  down  brilliant- 
ly  upon  the  yast  arena.  The  two  armies,  in  breathless  silence,  intrusted  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  ta  the  Impérial  Guards  of  Âustria  and  of  France.  Noth- 
ing  was  heard  but  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  and  the  clear  ringing  of  steel,  as 
sabre  clashed  against  sabre,  and  cuirass  and  helmet  resounded  beneath  the 
blows  of  thèse  men  of  iron  sinews.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  struggle 
still  continued.  Twilight  darkened  over  the  plain,  but  a  blaze  of  intensest 
light  from  elashing  steel  gleamed  over  the  contending  hosts.  One  by  one 
the  stars  came  out  calmly  in  the  sky ,  and  the  moon,  in  silent  beauty,  rose  se- 
renely  in  the  east,  and  looked  down  with  her  mild  reproof  upon  the  hideous 
carnage,  and  still  the  struggling  squadrons,  with  unintermitted  fury,  dashed 
against  each  other.  Beneath  such  blows  men  and  horses  rapidly  fell  ;  the 
clangor  of  the  strife  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Still,  in  the  gloom  of  the  night, 
as  the  eye  gazed  upon  the  tumultuous  mass  swaying  to  and  fro,  it  was  im- 
possible to  judge  who  were  gaining  the  Victory. 

At  length,  the  Austrian  horsemen,  having  lost  two  thirds  of  their  num- 
ber,  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand  their  foes.  They  wavered,  recoiled, 
and  then  the  tramp  of  rushing  steeds  was  heard  as  they  broke  and  fled.  A 
wild  shout  of  Vive  F  Empereur!  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  victoriens  cuiras- 
siers. Spurring  their  steeds  in  the  mad  pursuit,  they  trampled  down  horses 
and  riders,  piled  together  on  the  ensanguined  plain.  The  dispirited  Austri- 
ans  gazed  in  silent  dismay  upon  the  rout  of  their  Impérial  Guard,  and  im- 
mediately  commenced  a  retreat.  The  whole  French  army,  with  frantic  en- 
thusiasm,  re-echoed  the  shout  of  their  conquering  comrades. 

Instantaneously  the  thunders  of  war  again  filled  the  plain.  The  lightning 
flashes  and  heavy  booming  of  the  cannon,  the  clamor  of  rushing  armies,  pur- 
suers  and  pursuëd,  the  storm  of  shot,  shells,  and  buUets,  which  swept  mutila- 
tion and  death  through  the  retreating  ranks,  and  the  sulphurous  canopy  of 
smoke,  which  darkened  the  moon  and  the  stars,  presented  a  spectacle  which 
neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  delineate.  But  immediately,  notwithstanding  the 
eamest  remonstrances  of  Lannes,  Napoléon  ordered  the  army  to  hait.  The 
French  soldiers,  ùtterly  exhausted  by  the  herculean  toils  of  the  last  five 
days,  threw  themselves  upon  the  bloody  sod  of  the  hard-fought  field  and  fell 
asleep.  The  Austrians,  through  the  night,  continued  their  retreat  toward  Ra- 
tisbon,  hoping  to  escape  across  the  Danube. 

When  Napoléon  gave  the  order  for  this  décisive  attack  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  Impérial  Guard,  General  Cervoni  was  holding  a  map  of  the  country  open 
before  hîm.     A  heavy  cannon  bail  struck  this  brave  officer,  and  he  vanished 
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fjjcyoa  tha  JBmpevor'a.sjgpht»  Only  the  scattered  firiagment»  of  hk  body  coold 
be  fomid.  Soon  ^ar,  one  of  Napoléon' s  aida  arfived  to  make  known  a  po* 
aition  takea  by  the  euemy,  While  in  the  act  of  communicating  his  errand, 
he  pqinted  with  his  right  hand.  At  that  isBtant  a  ahot,  paating  close  by  the 
bead  of  the  Emperor,  struck  the  unfortunate  officer's  arm  and  tore  it  f ro\n 
his  body.  Napoléon  manifested  the  most  sincère  sympathy  for  the  wound- 
çd  man,  but  made  no  moveiuent  to  change  his  dangerous  position.  The  of 
ficers  who  surrouoded  the  Emperor,  knowing  that  the  salvation  of  the  army 
depended  upon  his  life,  eamestly  remonstrated  ^th  him  for  exposing  him* 
self  so  heedlessly.  "  Whât  çaa  1  do  ?"  he  mildly  replied  {  **  1  must  see  how 
matters  go  on." 

Fox  thç  firçt  time  in  four  days  and  nights,  Napoléon  îiidulged  himself  in  a 
few  hours  of  sieep  ;  but  before  the  dawn  of  another  mornitig  he  was  agann 
on  borseback,  rousing  his  slumbehng  army  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  The 
situation  of  the  Archduke  was  now  extremely  critical.  Napoléon,  with  a 
victohous  army»  was  pressing  upon  him.  The  broad  Danube,  crossed  by  the 
single  bridge  of  Ratisbon,  was  in  his  rear.  His  army  was  in  a  state  of  deep 
déjection.  WheneVer  they  met  Napoléon,  it  was  only  to  encounter  discom- 
fiture  and  ruin.  Prince  Charles  had  left  six  thousand  dead  and  wounded 
upon  the  plain  of  Eckmuhl.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  fifteen 
standards,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  the  munitions  of  war,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor.* 

Under  thèse  ciïcumstances,  the  Archduke  resolved  to  cross  the  Danube  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  td  aeek  refuge  for  his  army  in  the  wilds  of  Bohemia. 
He  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  form  a' junction  with  powerful  divisions  of  Aus^ 
trian  troops,  marching  to  re-enforce  him.  Keeping  large  watch-fires  blazing 
ail  the  night  to  conceal  his  design,  he  retreated  rapidly  to  the  Danube.  A 
bridge  of  beats  was  immediately  thrown  across  the  stream.  By  that,  and 
by  the  bridge  at  Ratisbon,  the  army  defiled  the  whole  night  without  inter- 
mission. Early  in  the  moming,  Napoléon  moved  forward  his  cavalry  to  at- 
tack  the  rear  guard  of  the  Austrians,  which  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  Ratis- 
bon to  protect  the  passage  of  the  river.  After  a  short  conflict,  the  Austrians 
retreated  behind  the  walls  of  the  city,  closed  the  gâtes,  and  lined  the  ram- 
parts  with  infantry.    The  batteries  of  Napoléon  were  immediately  reared. 

* 

*  It  if  seldom  easy  to  aBceitain  with  accuracy  the  numben  who  were  engaged  or  who  fell  in 
thèse  conflicts.  We  hère  give  some  of  the  estimâtes  which  hâve  been  made  respecting  the  battle 
ofElekmttbl. 

"Twenty  thousand  prisoners,  a  graat  quantity  of  aitillery,  ail  the  wonnde^  ôf  the  enemy,  and 
fifteen  fiags,  were  the  trophy  of  the  victory  of  Eckmuhl." — M,  de  Norviru,  vol.  iii.^p.  137. 

"  The  battle  of  Eckmuhl  cost  the  Austrians  abôût  six  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  a  great  num- 
ber  of  pièces  of  aitillery,  aod  three  or  four  thousand  prisoners. "-^TAi^rt,  Hittory  of  the  Consulate 
taid  Empire^  book  xxiït.,  p.  694. 

**Five  thouaand  men  had  been  kiUedand  woonded,  and  serin  thooMiid  made  priMnefs,in  the 
battle  [of  Eckmuhl],  besides  twelve  standards  and  sixteen  pièces  of  cannon  which  had  iallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands."— i4/t«on,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  189. 

<*The  enemy  left  us  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  the  greaterpart  of  his  artiflery,  ail  his  wounded, 
and  fifteen  flags."— Jlf.  Chauvet,  p.  312. 

"  Prince  Charles,  on  quitting  the  field  of  Ecksmhl,  left  twenty  thouaand  .prisoners,  fifteen  colora; 
and  nearly  ail  his  artillery  in  the  hands  of  Napoléon." — George  Mair  BvMcy^  voL  u.,  p.  90. 

**  AU  the.  Austrian  wounded,  great  part  of  their  artillery,  fifteen  stand  of  colors,  and  twenty  thou^ 
aand  prisoners,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  French." — Scott;  vol.  ii.»  p.  48. 
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A  Btorm  of  shells  zsined  down  destruction  upoa  flie  mamM  crowding  tluough 
the  streets  and  hunying  across  tbe  bridge.  .  A  breach  waa  soon  battered  in 
the  walls.  The  French  troops  ruahed  into  tbe  city.  French  and  AuBtrians 
were  minglfld  together  in  inextricable  con&ision.  A  band  to  hand  fîght  en- 
Eued,  witb  awjùl  carnage. 

While  Napoléon  was  guiâing  this  aéasult,  a  mqsket  bail  stniok  hîm  upon 
the  foot,  not  breaking  the  bone,  but  making  a  severe  contuiion,  and  caHsing 
intense  pain.  "  Ab,"  said  he,  very  coolly,  "  I  am  bit.  It  must  hâve  been  a 
Tyrolese  marksman  to  bave  atruck  me  at  auch  a  distance.  Tbaae  fellows 
fire  with  wonderful  précision."  He  immediately  dismounted,  and  his  wound 
waa  dressedupon  the  spot.  Had  the  bail  stnick  aUttle  higber  up,the  limb 
would  hare  beeo  abattered,  and  amputation  would  hare  been  inévitable. 


The  news  spread  that  tbe  Emperor  was  wounded.  The  soldiers  of  the 
nearest  corps,  forgetting  their  own  péril  and  the  excitement  of  battle,  broke 
from  their  ranka  and  crowded  around  their  beloved  chieftain.  Regardless 
of  the  cannon  halls  which  swept  through  the  dense  group,  fifteen  thousand 
men,  leaving  muskets,  guns,  &nd  horses,  bastened  to  the  spot,  witb  the  moct 
intense  expressions  of  anziety  and  affection.  Napoléon  smîled  kindly  upon 
them,  shook  hands  with  ail  who  were  within  his  reach,  and  aasured  them 
that  the  wound  was  merely  a  trifle.     To  relieve  their  solicitude,  as  soon  as 
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the  wound  was  dreBsed,  though  suffering  excruciating  pain,  he  mounted  hia 
hôrse  and  rode  along  the  lines.  An  almost  delirious  shout  of  joy  and  enthu- 
siasm  greeted  him.  Such  a  shout  no  man  ever  won  before.  The  pain,  how- 
ever,  became  so  severe  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  hut  of  a  peas- 
ant,  where  hë  fainted  entirely  away.  Soon,  howevçr,  recovering,  he  agaîn 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  pale  and  exhausted,  still  guided  the  tremendous  en^ 
ergies  of  battle. 

As  the  French  rushed  through  the  breach  into  the  city  of  Ratisbon,  moat 
of  the  Austrians  had  crossed  the  river.  The  retreating  host  rapidly  disap- 
peared  over  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Bohmerwald.  Napoléon,  having  thus 
driven  the  invaders  from  the  territory  of  hia  ally,  left  the  fugitives  to  wander 
among  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  estabUshed  his  head-quarters  at  Ra- 
tisbon.  Such  achievements  seem  Uke  the  création  of  fancy.  But  twelve 
days  had  elapsed  since  Napoléon  left  Paris.  In  six  days  he  had  passed  over 
the  vast  space  intervening  between  the  Seine  and  the  Danube.  In  forty^ 
eight  hours  he  had  concentrated  his  army  from  its  wide  dispersion,  fighting 
in  the  mean  time  almost  an  incessant  battle,  and  gaining  an  incessant  vie- 
tory.  By  the  most  extraordinary  combination  of  maneuvers  he  had  assailed, 
at  ail  points,  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers  upon  the  field  of  Eckmuhl,  rout- 
ed  him  entirely,  and  driven  him  across  the  Danube.  Fifteen  days  before, 
200,000  men,  with  the  pride  of  resistless  conquerors,  had  invaded  the  terri- 
tory  of  Bavaria.  Now,  discomfited,  bleeding,  dejected,  they  were  seeking 
refuge  from  the  terrible  blows  of  their  victor  in  the  wild  passes  of  the  Bo- 
hemian  mountains.  In  thèse  six  disastrous  days  the  Austrians  had  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  60,000  men.  Of  this  number,  40,000  had 
been  struck  down  by  the  fire  of  infantry  or  by  the  sabres  of  the  cavalry.* 
The  Austrians  had  also  lost  600  ammunition  wagons,  40  standards,  more  than 
a  hundred  pièces  of  artillery,  two  pontoon  trains,  and  an  incalculable  quan* 
tity  of  baggage. 

The  physical  and  intellectual  activity  displayed  by  the  Emperor  during 
this  extraordinary  campaign  would  seem  incredible  were  it  not  substantiated 
by  conclusive  évidence.  It  was  a  drive  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles  from 
Paris  to  the  encampments  of  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Dunng 
this  joumey  he  took  no  rest  but  such  as  he  could  find  in  his  carnage.  At 
several  places  he  was  delayed  for  a  few  hours  to  examine  fortifications,  and 
to  dictate  orders  to  a  thousand  agents  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Ger- 
many.  Upon  reaching  the  army,  he  spent  the  succeeding  five  days  and 
nights  in  a  séries  of  herculean  labors.  At  midnight,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  without  removing  either  his  hat  or  his  boots,  he  would  sleep  for  an 
hour,  and  then,  with  an  invigorated  mind,  renew  his  dictation,  or  mount  his 
horse,  and  gallop  through  darkness,  storms,  and  mire,  from  post  to  post  of  the 
army.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  officers  during  thèse  five  days 
would  fiU  a  large  volume.  After  the  most  exhausting  ride  on  horseback  of 
fifteen  hours,  he  would  impetuously,  with  apparently  exhaustless  énergies, 
dictate  dispatches  half  of  the  night. 

*  Thèse  are  the  nomben  given  by  Thien,  after  the  most  cmfui  examinatton  of  the  statements 
of  both  paitiea. 
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The  TiiTeâig-cagEriagv  of  Napoleo»— AddreM  to  the  Anny  at  lUtubon— The  %mn  Soldîer— 
Napoléon  repain  Ratûbon — Bridge  of  Ebenberg-^Dientein — Vienoa  mmimoDed  to  Sonender — 
Maria  Louisa — Andreoen  Gorernor  of  Yienna — Convenation  with  Savaiy — Letter  to  Eugène — 
The  dif  graced  Surgeon. 

The  traveling-carriage  of  Napoléon  was  taken  at  Waterloo.  It  is  now  to 
be  seen  at  a  muséum  in  London.  In  ail  its  arrangements  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  fUnperor.  Perfectly  simple  in  its  structure,  and  unostentatious  in  its 
adoroments,  it  was  provided  with  ail  the  conveniences  for  labor.  Â  sliding- 
board  supplied  him  with  a  table  for  writing.  Â  neat  desk,  encased  in  the 
sides,  contained  stationery.  Âround  the  panels  were  a  variety  of  boxes, 
fiUed  with  books,  charts,  dispatches,  and  the  daily  joumals.  Â  lamp  from 
behind  threw  sufficient  light  to  enable  him  to  read  and  write  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  The  seat  was  so  arranged  that  he  could  attain  a  half  re- 
clining  attitude  when  traveling  through  the  night,  while  cushions  prevented 
his  being  too  severely  jostled  by  the  ru^ed  roads.  As  he  dashed  along,  he 
examined  the  reports  of  military  and  civil  engineers,  of  statesmen,  of  com- 
manders  of  divisions,  brigades,  and  battalions.  As  each  paper  was  finished, 
it  was  tom  into  fragments  and  thrown  from  the  Windows.  His  marvelous 
memory  retained  every  thing.  It  was  his  custom  to  hâve  a  copy  of  every 
new  work  that  was  published  in  Paris  sent  to  him,  whether  literary,  scien- 
tific,  or  religions.  If,  at  a  glance,  he  deemed  the  book  worthless,  he  tossed 
it  into  the  road.  His  route  might  be  traced  by  fragments  of  papers,  jour- 
nals,  and  volumes  scattered  by  the  wayside.  He  had  invariably  suspended 
in  the  carrlage  before  him  the  best  possible  chart  of  the  district  through 
which  he  was  passing. 

Whenever  he  halted,  the  order  and  System  of  the  impérial  household  was 
immediately  introduced.  The  most  convenient  apartment  was  at  once  se- 
lected  as  his  cabinet  or  chamber  of  work.  On  a  table  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  were  arranged  maps  of  the  countries  in  which  his  armies  were 
operating.  The  positions  of  each  corps,  division,  and  brigade  were  laid 
down.  The  roads,  communications,  bridges,  and  défiles  were  accurately  de- 
lîneated.  The  posts  of  the  enemy^  and  the  forces  of  différent  nations,  were 
distinguished  by  pins  with  heads  of  varions  colors,  red,  black,  and  green. 
Ail  this  was  accomplished  with  such  perfect  promptness  and  regularity  by 
the  dévotion  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  that,  let  him  reach  his  head^uar- 
ters  where  he  might  or  when  he  might,  no  time  was  lost. 

At  the  four  corners  of  the  room  tables  were  set  for  his  secretaries.  To 
thèse  tireless  servants  he  was  accustomed  to  dictate  simultaneously.  He 
possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  giving  judgment  upon  almost  any  number  of 
subjects  at  the  same  time.  He  usually  paced  the  floor  with  his  hat  on,  and 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.    In  short  and  pithy  sentences  he  pro- 
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nounced  his  opinions  or  issued  his  orders.  To  one  scribe  he  would  dictate 
instructions  for  the  maneuvers  of  the  army.  Tuming  to  another,  he  would 
give  his  décisive  opinion  on  a  difBcult  question  of  finance,  ot  on  the  admin- 
istrative government  of  the  empire.  To  a  third  he  would  communicate  an- 
swers  to  the  letters  of  his  enib2tssiGMli)rs  Ah  fbneign  countries.  A  fourth  was 
not  unfrequently  intrusted  with  his  private  correspondence.  Having  thus 
dictated  for  a  few  hours,'he  would  seize  the  pen,  dash  ofFa  few  glowing  and 
scarcely  legiblé  Unes  to  hi9  faithful  Joséphine,  and  then,  entering  hisearriage 
or  mountîng  his  horse,  disappear  like  a  itieteor. 

In  the  midst  of  thèse  opérations,  he  wrote  thus  to  Joséphine  : 

"  Donauworth,  April  18th,  1809. 

*'  I  arrived  hère  yesterday,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mortiing.  I  leave  imme- 
diately.  Every  thing  is  in  movement.  Military  opérations  are  în  intense 
activity .  To  tbis  houï  there  is  nothing  new.  My  health  is  good.  Entirely 
thine,  Napoléon." 

Napoléon  shunned  no  fatigue  which  he  imposed  upon  his  soldiers.  Not 
one  of  them  underwent  any  thing  Kke  the  bodily  labor  to  which  he  exposed 
himself.     At  Ratisbon  he  thus  addressed  his  army  : 

"  Soldiers  !  Yoù  hare  jtistified  my  anticipations.  You  hâve  supplied  by 
bravery  the  want  of  numbers,  and  hare  shown  the  différence  which  exists 
between  the  soldiers  of  Caesar  and  the  armed  rabble  of  Xerxes.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  days  we  hâve  triumphed  in  the  battles  of  Thaun,  Abensberg, 
and  Eckmuhl,  and  in  the  combats  of  Peissing,  Landshut,  and  Ratisbon. 
One  hundred  pièces  of  cannon;  forty  standards,  fifty  thousand  prisoners, 
thîee  bridge  équipages,  three  thousand  baggage-wagons  with  their  horses, 
and  ail  the  money-chests  of  the  régiments,  are  the  fruits  of  the  rapidity  of 
your  marches  and  of  your  courage.  The  enemy,  seduced  by  a  perjured 
cabinet,  appeared  to  hâve  lost  ail  recollection  of  you.  His  wakening  bas 
been  speedy  ;  you  hâve  appeared  more  terrible  than  ever.  Lately  he  crossed 
the  Inn,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  our  allies.  Lately  he  talked  of  nothing 
less  than  carrying  the  war  into  the  bosom  of  our  country.  Now,  defeated, 
dispersed,  he  Aies  in  consternation.  Already  my  advance  guard  has  passed 
the  Inn.     In  one  month  we  will  be  in  Vienna." 

At  St.  Helena,  Napoléon,  speaking  of  this  campaign,  remarked  :  "  The 
greatest  military  maneuvers  I  ever  made,  and  those  for  which  I  grve  myself 
most  crédit,  were  përformed  at  Eckmuhl.  They  were  ittfinitély  superior  to 
those  at  Matengo,  or  to  any  other  of  my  actions.''  The  next  day  the  Em- 
peror  revîewed  a  part  of  his  ^rmy  at  Ratisbon.  The  dead  were  ail  buried. 
The  blood  was  washed'  from  the  streets.  The  mtrtilated  and- the  dying,  with 
splintered  bones  and  festering  wounds,  were  moaning  upon  beds  of  agony  in 
the  secluded  wards  of  the  hospitals.  Nothing  was  seen  but  the  glitter  and 
the  pomp  of  war.  Plumeà,  and  batiners,  and  prancing  stëeds,  and  polished 
armor,  reflected  the  rays  of  the  unclouded  stin.  As  each  régiment  defiled 
before  him,  Napoléon  dematided  of  the  colonel  who  of  his  soldiers  had  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  distinction.  He  often  conferred  the  reward  on  a  corn- 
mon  soldier  which  had  been  expected  by  those  of  a  higher  grade.     As  he 
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was  tying  tbe  teà  fibbon  of  Ihe  Légion  of  Honor  in  the  button^hole  of  one  of 
thèse  vétérans  from  tbe  ranks,  the  aoldier  inquired  if  the  Emperor  did  not 
recognize  him.  ''  How  sbould  I  ?"  answered  Napoléon.  **  It  was  I/'  the 
soldier  replied,  "  who,  in  the  désert  of  Syria,  at  tbe  moment  of  your  utmost 
necessity,  gave  you  a  portion  6f  my  rations."  Napoléon  immediately  re* 
joined,  "  Indeed  I  I  recoUect  you  now  perfectly.  I  make  you  a  knight,  with 
an  annual  endowment  of  two  hundred  dollars."  Thèse  appeals  to  honor  and 
gênerons  feeling  inspired  the  bosoms  of .  tbe  French  soldiecs  with  incredible 
ardor  and  enthnsiasm. 

A  large  portion  of  Ratisbon  was  consumed  by  the  âames.  The  city.  be- 
longed  to  Napoleon's  ally,  the  King  of  fiavaria.  Tbe  Austrians^  as  they  iled 
from  the  buming  streets,  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  conflagration*  Napo- 
léon, with  his  accustomed  magnanimity,  repaired  the  damages,  amounting  to 
several  millions  of  dollars,  at  his  own  expense.  "  From  the  morning  of  the 
19th,"  says  Alison,  '^'when  the  battle  of  Abensberg  began,  tiU  the  night  of 
the  22d,  when  that  of  Ratisbon  terminated,  he  wns  on  homeback  or  dictating 
letters  at  least  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Wben  ail  around  him  were  ready  to 
drop  down  with  exhaustion,  he  began  to  read  and  dictate  dispatches,  and  sat 
up  half  the  night  receiving  reports  from  the  gênerais  and  marshals,  and  com- 
pleting  the  directions  for  the  ensuing  day."* 

The  Danube  now  flowed  between  Napoléon  and  the  great  mass  of  his  foes. 
The  road  was  open  to  Vienna.  This  city  was  situated  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  which  was  occupied  by  the  French  army.  From  Ratisbon  to  Vi- 
enna is  a  distance,  of  about  two  hundred  miles.  Many  rivers  were  to  be 
crossed,  and  many  défiles  to  be  forced  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  the 
Anstrians.  Napoléon  resolved,  however,  to  march  directly  upon  the  capital, 
and  there  to  settle  his  difficulties  with  that  faithless  cabinet  which  bad  so 
pèrfidiously  assailed  him.  The  conquering  légions  of  France  poured  resist- 
lessly  down  the  valleys  of  the  Danube.  Ail  opposition  was  swept  before 
them.  The  retreating  Austrians  planted  their  batteries  upon  the  opposite 
banks  of  every  stream,  having  blown  up  the  bridges  and  destroyed  the  beats. 
The  crags  which  commanded  every  défile  glittered  with  armed  men,  and 
were  defended  by  the  most  destructive  enginery  of  war. 

Napoléon  bad  done  evety  thing  which  mortal  man  could  do  to  avert  the 
conflict.t    He  now  consecrated  the  entireness  of  his  tremendous  énergies, 

*  In  référence  to  thèse  éventa,  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks  :  **  At  no  period  in-  his  momentous 
cueer  did  the  genias  of  Napoléon  appear  moie  coirfpletelj  to  proBtrate  ail  opposition  ;  at  no  time 
did  the  talents  of  a  single  individual  exercise  such  as  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  uxûverse.  The 
forces  he  had  in  the  field  had  been  not  only  unequal  to  those  of  the  enemy,  but  they  were,  in  a 
mihtary  point  of  view,  il!  placed  and  imperfectiy  combined.  Napoléon  arrived  alone,  found  him- 
•elf  ander  ail  thèse  disadrantages,  and  we  repeat,  by  fais  almost  nnassisted  genias,  came,  in  the 
oomw  of  five  days,  in  complète  triomph  ont  of  a  struggle  which  bore  a  oharacter  so  unproinising. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  others,  nay,  that  he  himself^  should  hâve  annexed  to  his  person  the  degree 
of  superstitions  influence  claimcd  for  the  chosen  instrument  of  Destiny,  whose  path  must  not  be 
erassed,  and  whose  aims  can  not  be  anrested." 

t  Thiers  was  perftctly  famifiar  with  ail  the  efibrts  which  Napoléon  had  made  to  avoid  thèse 
wan.  He  honestly  records  them  ail.  And  yet  he  could  allow  himself  to  say,  **  His  real  fault,  fais 
stopendoas  fault,  was  that  mibridied  policy  which,  after  having  carried  him  to  the  Niémen,  whence 
ha  had  retnmed  only  by  dint  of  miracles,  had  nezt  carried  him  to  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus,  whence 
hs  had  retumed  in  person,  leavîng  his  best  armies  behind  him,  now  hnrried  him  to  the  Danube, 
where  he  oontrived  to  maintain  himself  only  by  other  miracles,  the  séries  of  which  might  ceaaa  at. 
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without  any  faltering,  to  drive  the  war  to  a  décisive  conclugion.  Beneath 
the  guns  of  the  Austrians  he  constructed  new  bridges,  and,  reminding  his 
vétérans  of  Lodi  and  of  Ârcola,  breasted  ail  the  engines  of  mutilation  and 
death.  The  Austrians  had  so  wantonly  and  pertinaciously  provoked  the 
war,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  ask  for  peac*e.  The  Archduke  Charles  had, 
however,  from  the  beginning,  been  opposed  to  the  hostile  measures  of  his 
govemment.  He  now  wrote  to  his  brother,  the  Ëmperor  Francis,  giving  an 
account  of  their  sudden  and  overwhelming  reverses.  With  the  consent  of 
the  terrified  emperor,  he  ventured  to  address  the  following  lines  of  graceful 
flattery  to  Napoléon  : 

''  Your  majesty  has  announced  your  arrivai  by  a  salvo  of  artillery.  I  had 
no  time  to  reply  to  it.  But,  though  hardly  informed  of  your  présence,  I 
speedily  discovered  it  by  the  losses  which  I  experienced.  You  hâve  taken 
many  prisoners  from  me.  I  hâve  taken  some  from  you  in  quarters  where 
you  were  not  présent.  I  propose  to  your  majesty  to  exchange  them,  man 
for  man,  rank  for  rank.  If  this  proposai  proves  agreeable  to  you,  point  out 
the  place  where  it  may  be  possible  to  put  it  into  effect.  I  feel  Aattered,  sire, 
in  combating  the  greatest  captain  of  the  âge  ;  but  I  should  esteem  myself 
more  happy  if  heaven  had  chosen  me  to  be  the  instrument  of  procuring  for 
my  country  a  durable  peace.  Whatever  may  be  the  events  of  war,  or  the 
chances  of  an  accommodation,  I  pray  your  majesty  to  believe  that  my  de- 
sires  will  always  outstrip  your  wishes,  and  that  I  am  equally  honored  by 
meeting  your  majesty,  either  with  the  sword  or  the  olive-branch  in  your 
hand." 

But,  before  this  apologetic  note  reached  Napoléon,  he  was  far  advanced 
in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Nothing  now  remained  to  arrest  his  triumph- 
ant  march  upon  Vienna.  He  decided  to  send  his  reply  from  the  palace  of 
Schônbrunn.  The  French  army  was  now  approaching  the  River  Traun,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  Napoléon  decided  to  cross  it  at  several 
points  some  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Massena,  with  seven  thousand 
men,  advanced  to  the  Traun,  opposite  Ebersberg.  Hère  occurred  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  acts  of  reckless  courage,  and  one  of  the  most  revolting 
scènes  of  human  butchery  recorded  in  military  history.  The  river  was  very 
broad,  and  was  crossed  by  a  narrow  bridge  1200  feet  in  length.  At  the  far- 
ther  end  of  the  bridge  was  an  escarped  plateau.  Above  it  rose  the  little  town 
of  Ebersberg,  surmounted  by  a  strong  castle  which  was  bristling  with  can- 
non.  In  front  of  the  bridge,  on  the  escarpment  of  the  plateau,  nearly 
40,000  men  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  The  bridge,  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity,  was  enfiladed  by  houses  ail  filled  with  musketeers.  A  formidable 
array  of  artillery,  disposed  on  the  heights  above,  commanded  the  whole  ex- 
tent  of  the  fi^il  structure.  The  bridge  was  of  wood,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  torch  would  immediately  hâve  been  enveloped  in  fiâmes.    The  Aus- 

any  moment  and  give  place  to  disasten.** — Thiers^  bock  xzxv.,  p.  732.  That  England  and  Aus- 
tria,  aa  one  of  the  artifieea  of  war,  ahould  hâve  fiOed  the  eara  of  bemghted  Europe  with  thia  cry,  is 
not  ftrange.  But  it  ia,  indeed,  no  trivial  offense  thaa  to  trifle  with  the  aacrednesa  of  hiatoric  tnith, 
and  with  the  memorf  of  the  noble  dead.  Napoléon  waa  strag^gling  heroically  in  self-defenae.  He 
had  left  no  efforta  untriod  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  The  banded  foes  of  reyolutionized  France 
gave  him  no  alternative  but  to  fight,  or  to  aurrender  his  oountrj  to  be  trampled  down  beneath  the 
item  hoofa  of  their  invadtng  aquadrons. 
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trians»  however,  deemed  its  passage  so  utterly  impossible,  that  they  did  not 
suppose  that  the  French  would  even  attempt  it. 

But  the  impetuous  Massena  delayed  not  a  moment.*  He  ordered  an  im- 
médiate charge,  as  he  feared  that  an  hour's  delay  might  induce  the  Austrians 
to  blow  up  the  bridge.  General  Cohom,  a  man  of  diminutive  stature,  but 
of  the  most  intensely  forceful  and  impetuous  spirit,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade.  At  double-quick  step  the  dense  column  press^d  along 
the  bridge.  An  unexampled  scène  of  horror  ensued.  The  troops  were 
soon  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  A  storm  of  grape-shot  and  canister 
swept  mutilation  and  death  throngh  their  ranks«  Two  or  three  ammuni- 
tion-wagons  blew  up  in  the  midst  of  the  struggling  throng,  and  scattered 
awful  carnage  around.  The  bridge  was  soon  so  encumbered  with  the 
wounded  and  the  dead,  that  Massena  deemed  himself  driven  to  the  horri- 
ble necessity  of  commanding  the  fresh  troops  that  came  up  to  toss  their 
mangled  and  struggling  comrades  into  the  swollen  torrent  which  swept  fu- 
riously  below. 

Those  who  performed  this  revolting  service  were  soon  struck  down  them- 
selves,  and  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  those  who  next  came  up  to 
the  attack.  There  was  no  alternative.  But  for  this  dreadful  measure,  the 
bridge  would  soon  hâve  become  utterly  impassable,  and  ail  ûpon  it  would 
bave  perished*  Enveloped  in  smoke,  deafened  with  the  rpar  of  battle,  and 
with  shots,  shells,  and  bullets  mowing  down  their  ranks,  thèse  vétéran  sol- 
diers,  who,  in  becoming  vétérans,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  men,  pressed 
stemly  on,  trampling  upon  severed  limbs,  wading  through  blood,  and  throw- 
ing  their  wounded  and  beseeching  comrades  into  the  surging  flood.  Well 
might  the  Duke  of  Wellington  say,  "A  man  of  refined  Christian  sensibilities 
is  totally  unfit  for  the  profession  of  soldier." 

Through  this  fhghtful  storm  of  shot,  the  French  rushed  along  till  they 
reached  the  gâte  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge.  Hère  the  whole  head  of 
the  column  was  swept  away;  those  in  the  rear,  however,  rushed  on  over 
their  mangled  comrades,  dashed  down  the  gâtes,  and  drove  their  foes  before 
them.  The  Austrians  retreated  through  the  town,  setting  fire  to  the  houses, 
and  disputing  every  inch  of  ground.  The  French  struggled  on,  trampling  on 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  o.f  either  army.  In  the  blazing  streets 
the  conflict  raged  with  unparalleled  ferocity.  Ebersberg  was  at  last  taken. 
It  was,  however,  but  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  The  town  was  so  much  in 
fiâmes  that  the  wounded  could  not  be  withdrawn.    The  blazing  rafters  fell 

*  «Massena,'*  said  Napoléon  to  O'Meara,  "  was  a  man  of  superior  talent.    He  generallj,  how- 
ever, made  bad  dispositions  previons  to  battle.    It  was  not  till  the  dead  fell  around  him  that  he  be- 
gaa  to  act  wHb  that  jadgment  which  he  ought  to  hâve  dîsplayed  before.     In  tfae  midst  of  the  dying 
aoid  the  dead,  of  balls  sweeping  awaj  those  who  encircled  him,  then  Massena  was  himself — gave 
his  orders,  and  made  his  dispositions  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  judgment.     This  is  true  noble- 
Dcss  of  blood.     It  was  tmly  said  of  Massena  that  he  never  began  to  act  with  judgment  until  the 
battle  was  goîng  against  him.    He  was,  however,  a  robber.    He  went  halves  with  the  contractors 
and  commissaiies  of  the  army.    I  signified  to  him  often  that  if  he  would  discontinue  his  spécula- 
tions, I  would  make  him  a  présent  of  eight  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  francs.     But  he  had  ao- 
qnired  such  a  habit  that  he  could  not  keep  his  hands  irom  the  monej.     On  this  account  he  was 
bated  by  the  soldiers,  who  mutinied  against  him  three  or  four  times.     However,  considering  the 
encomstanoes  of  the  tîmes,  he  was  precions,  and,  had.  not  his  great  parts  been  soiled  by  the  vice 
of  avarice,  he  would  bave  been  a  great  man." 
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dn  thèse  wretched  victhns  of  war,  and,  shrieking  in  agony,  their  mangled 
limbs  were  slowly  consumed  by  the  fire^  Their  bidëous  mes  blended  wiKh 
the  hateful  clamor  of  thesedemoni&c  scènes.  An  intolérable  stenêh  of  bum- 
ing  corpses  filled  the  air, 

Still,  through  the  blazing  streets,  and  over  the  mangled  and  blackened 
fragnfients  of  human  bodies,  the  French  rùshed  on  with  borse,  and  artillery, 
and  ammunition^wagons,  crushing  flesh,  and  bones,  and  cinders,  and  blood-» 
mingled  mire  intû  a  hideotis  mass  of  corruption.  The  Âustriansy  &ppalled 
at  sudh  incredible  daring,  suUenly  retirèd,  leaving  six  thoûsand  of  the  slain 
behind  them*  Napoléon,  at  a  distance,  heard  the  lottd  dannonade.  He 
spurred  his  horde  to  the  scène  of  the  conflict.  Aecustomed  as  he  had  long 
been  to  the  horrors  of  war,  he  was  shocked  at  thé  awful  spectacle.  Though 
admiring  the  desperate  daring  of  Massena,  he  could  not  refrain  from  testify^ 
ing  hist  displeasure  at  the  carnage  which  might,  perhaps,  hâve  been  averted 
by  waitiûg  for  an  attack  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy  by  the  corps  of  Lannes, 
which  had  passed  the  river  a  few  miles  above. 

Napoléon^  accompanied  by  Savary,  entered  the  smouldering  town.  He 
found  two  or  three  of  the  wounded  still  alive,  who  had  crawled  into  the 
square  where  the  fiâmes  could  not  reach  them.  "  Can  any  thing,^'  says  Sa- 
vary, "  be  more  dreadfiil  than  the  sight  of  men  first  burned  to  death,  then 
trodden  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  crushed  to  atoms  by  the  vrheels  of  gun- 
carriages  ?  The  only  outlet  from  the  toven  was  by  walking  through  a  heap 
of  baked  human  flesh,  which  produced  an  insufîerable  stench.  The  evil 
was  so  great  that  it  became  necessary  to  procure  spades,-  such  as  are  used 
to  clear  inud  from  the  public  roads,  in  order  to  remove  and  bury  this  fetid 
mass.  The  Emperor  came  to  see  this  horrid  sight,  and  said  to  us  as  he 
went  over  it,  'It  were  well  if  ail  promoters  of  wars  could  behold  such  an  ap- 
palling  picture.  They  would  then  discover  how  much  evil  humanity  has  to 
sufFer  from  their  projects.'  He  spoke  some  obliging  words  to  General  Co- 
hom  on  the  feàt  of  gallantry  he  had  displayed,  but  pointed  out  to  him  that, 
if  he  had  not  sufTered  himself  to  be  hurried  along  by  his  courage,  but  had 
waited  for  the  troops  that  were  coming  up,  previously  to  making  the  attack, 
this  heavy  loss  would  hâve  been  spared." 

The  army  now  pressed  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity  toward  Vienna.  There 
was  but  little  more  opposition  to  be  encountered.  Napoléon,  with  his  pecu- 
liar  thirst  for  knowledge,  took  with  him  a  guide,  who  rode  by  his  side,  and 
who  pointed  out  to  him  every  object  of  interest  by  the  way.  Upon  a  distant 
eminence  he  descried  the  mouldering  Gothic  towers  of  Dierstein,  the  scène 
of  the  captivity  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted.  He  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
for  some  moments  riveted  his  eyes  upon  the  pile  which  rose  in  gloomy  mag* 
nificence  before  him  ;  then,  addressing  Berthier  and  Lannes,  who  were  with 
him,  he  said, 

"  Richard  also  was  a  warrior  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  waa  more  for- 
tunate  than  we  were  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  But  the  Lion-hearted  was  not  more 
valiant  than  you,  my  brave  Lannes.  He  beat  the  great  Saladin.  Yet  hard- 
ly  had  he  retumed  to  Europe  than  he  feU  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  were 
certainly  of  very  différent  calibre.  He  was  sold  by  a  duke  of  Austria  to  an 
emperor  of  Germany,  who  by  that  act  only  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion. 
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.  The  laat  of  hia  court,  Blondel  alone  remained  f&itbfiil  to  Mm.     But  the  na- 
tion inad«  DO  sacrifice  for  his  delivenuice." 


After  a  moment's  pause,  still  keeping  his  eyes  riveted  upon  the  towers, 
he  continued  ; 

"  Thèse  were  barbarous  timee,  which  they  hâve  the  folly  to  represent  to 
tu  as  8o  heroic,  when  the  father  sacrificed  hia  children,  th%  wife  her  hus- 
band,  the  aubject  his  sovereign,  the  aoldier  his  gênerai,  and  ail  without  shame 
or  disguise  !  How  much  are  times  changed  now  !  You  hâve  seen  emperors 
and  kings  in  my  power,  as  well  as  the  capitals  of  their  states,  and  I  eiacted 
from  them  neither  raiisom  nor  sacrifice  of  houors.  The  world  has  aeeu  how 
I  treated  the  Emperor  of  Âustria,  whom  I  might  hâve  imprisoned  ;  and  that 
Euccessor  of  Leopold  and  Henry,  who  is  already  more  than  half  in  our  pow- 
er, will  not  be  worse  treated  on  this  occasion  than  on  the  preceding,  notwith- 
(tanding  that  he  haa  attacked  us  with  so  much  periîdy."  Little  did  Napo- 
léon then  imagine  that  on  the  rock  of  St.Helena  he  was  to  expérience  an 
imprisonment  more  barbarous  in  ail  the  refinements  of  cruelty  than  Kicbard  • 
bad  endured  beneath  the  towers  of  Dierstein. 

On  the  lOth  of  May,  just  one  ntonth  from  the  time  when  the  Auatrian 
■tandards  crossed  the  Inn,  Napoléon  with  his  army  appeared  before  the  walls 
of  Vienna.  The  Archduke  Charles,  having  received  powerful  re-enforce^ 
menta,  was  hurrying  down  the  opposite  baaka  of  the  river  for  the  rehef  of  the 
capital.  The  city  is  built  on  a  small  arm  of  the  Danube,  some  two  miles 
from  the  main  stream.     The  central  city  is  circular,  and  about  three  miles 

Vol.  II.— h 
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in  circumference.  It  contams  100,000  inhabitante,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  . 
ancient  rampart  of  brick-work,  flanked  by  strong  bastions.  A  beautiful  glacis, 
about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  pub- 
lic walks  like  the  parks  of  London,  girdles  the  city.  Beyond  this  esplanade 
are  reared  the  immense  faubourgs,  which  contain  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
which  are  also  inclosed  by  a  Une  of  ramparts.  The  suburbs  are  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference. 

Napoléon  was  very  anxious  to  save  Vienna  from  the  horrors  of  a  bombard- 
ment.  He  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  city.  The  bearer  was 
assailed  and  wounded  ;  and  the  butcher's  boy  who  had  struck  him  down  was 
placed  upon  the  ofBcer's  horse,  and  borne  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
Without  difficulty  Napoléon  surmounted  the  ramparts  and  entered  the  fau- 
bourgs ;  but  as  soon  as  his  troops  appeared  upon  the  esplanade,  which  ez- 
tends  between  the  faubourgs  and  the  ramparts  of  the  old  city,  they  were  met 
by  volleys  of  grape-shot  from  the  walls.  Napoléon  immediately  invested 
the  place  on  ail  points,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender.  A  deputation  from 
each  of  the  faubourgs  was  selected  to  carry  this  summons.* 

But  the  fire  of  the  ramparts  redoubled  at  the  arrivai  of  the  deputies,  and 
many  of  them  were  slain  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Napoleon's  patience  was 
now  exhausted.  Still  he  humanely  resolved  to  spare  the  unfortunate  fau- 
bourgs as  much  as  possible.  There  are  few  conquerors  who,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  not  hâve  availed  themselves  of  the  houses  of  their  en- 
emies.  Accompanied  by  Massena,  he  rode  around  the  southem  portion  of 
the  fortiÇcations  of  the  city,  and  selected  a  place  for  the  érection  ofhis  bat" 
terres  where  the  answering  fire  from  the  ramparts  would  endanger  only  venf 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  lent  by  Berthier  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  con- 
dacted  the  défense  of  the  city  : 

"  Monseigneur» — The  Duke  of  Montebello  sent  this  morning  to  your  hlghness  an  officer  in  the 
character  of  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  trumpeter.    That  officer  has  not  yet  returned.     I  reqaest  to  be 
infonned  when  it  is  intended  to  send  him  back.    The  unusual  course  adopted  on  this  occasion  corn- 
pels  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  for  holding  communication  with  your  high- 
neas.    His  majesty,'  the  emperor  and  king,  my  master,  having  been  brought  to  Vienna  by  the 
events  of  the  war,  is  desirous  of  sparing  the  numerous  and  interesting  population  of  that  capital 
from  the  calamities  which  threaten  it.    He  directs  me  to  represent  to  your  highness  that,  by  per- 
sisting  to  défend  the  place,  your  highness  will  cause  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Europe,  and  expose  to  the  miseries  of  war  a  multitude  of  people  who  ought  effectually  to  be  pro- 
tected  by  their  eondition,  âge,  and  sez  from  the  erils  which  war  necessarily  occasions.    The  Em- 
peror, my  master,  has  always  manilested,  in  ereiy  countij  where  he  has  been  brought  by  the  erents 
of  war,  his  anziety  to  save  unarmed  populations  from  soch  calamities.    Your  highness  can  not 
but  be  persuaded  that  his  majesty  is  deeply  afiêcted  at  contemplating  the  approaching  ruin  of  that 
great  city,  which  he  claims,  as  one  ofhis  titles  to  gloij,  to  bave  saved  on  a  former  occasion.    Not- 
erthelesB,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  ail  fortified  towns,  your  highness  has  had  guns  fired  in  the 
direction  of  the  subuibs,  and  the  shot  migfat  bave  killed,  not  an  enemy  of  your  soveieign,  but  the 
child  or  wife  of  one  of  his  most  devoted  subjects.     I  do  myself  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  high- 
ness that,  during  the  whole  day,  the  Emperor  has  refîised  to  allow  any  troops  to  enter  the  suburbs, 
and  merely  had  the  gâtes  occupied,  and  sent  patrols  round  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  good  or- 
der.    But  if  your  highness  persista  in  attempting  to  défend  the  place,  his  majesty  will  be  coropelled 
to  make  his  préparations  for  an  attack,  and  Ûie  ruin  of  the  capital  will  be  accomplished  in  thirty-six 
hours  by  the  howitzers  and  bombs  of  our  batteries,  at  the  same  time  that  the  exterior  town  must 
lîkewise  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  from  your  own  batteries.     His  majesty  is  persuaded  that  thèse 
considérations  will  bave  their  influence,  and  induee  your  highness  to  renounce  an  attempt  which 
could  only  delay  for  a  few  moments  the  taking  of  the  city.    I  beg  to  be  made  aoquainted  with  y ouz 
highness's  final  resolution.  (Signed),  Bkrthibr.*' 
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thitdy-icattered  dweîlings.  Upon  this  spot  he  constructed  very  formidable 
batteries  ;  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  ail  the  awfol  enginery 
of  war  was  arrangea  to  rain  down  a  huoible  tempest  upon  the  city,  he  eent 
another  Bummons.  The  only  answer  wai  a  continued  discharge  of  cannon 
balls. 

The  terrible  cannonade  then  commenced.  For  ten  hours  the  stonn  of  de- 
rtruction  fell  upon  the  city.  Three  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  its 
thronged  dweîlings.  The  midnight  sky  was  filled  with  thèse  terrible  mete- 
ors,  curring  in  paths  of  fire  through  the  air,  and,  by  their  continuons  explo- 
sion, deafening  the  ear  with  unintermitted  thundera.  Fiâmes  were  bunting 
forth  from  ail  parts  of  the  metropoLs,  and  immense  volumes  of  btack  smoke, 
as  if  ejected  from  a  volcano,  blended  with  ^e  portentous  glare.     In  the 


midst  of  this  awfut  scène  of  unimaginable  horror,  when  the  heavens  seemed 
rent  by  the  eiplosiona  of  artillery,  and  the  crash  of  falling  buildings,  and  the 
shrieka  of  the  wounded,  and  the  wild  cry  of  two  hundred  thousand  combat- 
anta,  and  when  the  wasting  conflagration  illumined  the  whôle  arena  as  wilh 
the  iurid  blaze  of  infernal  fires,  the  gâtes  of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and 
a  flag-  of  truce  emerged  upon  the  plain.  The  flag  waa  conducted  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Emperor.  It  informed  him  that  in  tbe  impérial  palace, 
directly  opposite  the  French  batteries,  a  young  princess,  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  lay  sick.  Upon  the  approach  of  Napoléon,  the  royal  family 
had  fled.  They  were  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  leaving  their  sick  child 
behind  Ihem. 
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Napoléon  immediately  ordered  the  direction  of  ail  the  pièces  which  could 
endanger  tbe  helpless  maiden  to  be  changed.  This  young  princess,  thus 
strangely  rescued  from  the.  cai;nage  j)f  war,  became  subsequently  the  bride 
of  Napoléon.  Eloquently  h^  Alison  said^  *'  It  was  by  the  thunders  of  artil- 
lery  and  the  flaming  light  of  bombs  across  the  sky  that  Napoleon's  first  ad- 
dresses  to  the  Archduchess,  Maria  Louisa,  were  made.  While  the  midnight 
sky  was  incessantly  streaked  with  burning  projectiles,  and  conflagration  was 
commencing  in  every  direction  around  her,  the  future  Empress  of  France 
remained  secure  and  unharmed  in  the  impérial  palace.  Strange  resuit  of 
those  days,  not  less  of  royal  than  of  national  révolution  !  that  a  daughter  of 
the  CsBsars  should  be  wooed  and  won  by  a  «oldier  of  fortune  from  Corsica  ; 
that  Frençh  arms  shoyld  be  exerted  to  place  an  Austrian  princess  on  the 
throne  of  Charlemagne  ;  that  the  leader  of  a  victorious  invading  host  should 
demand  her  for  his  bride  ;  and  that  the  first  accents  of  tenderness  should  be 
from  the  deep  booming  of  the  mortars,  which,  but  for  his  interposition,  would 
hâve  consigned  her  father's  palace  to  destruction." 

The  Archduke  Maximilian,  intimidated  by  the  fiâmes  which  were  envel- 
oping  the  city,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  made  a  prisoner,  precip- 
itately  retreated  across  the  Danube  by  the  great  bridge  of  Thabor,  which  he 
blew  up  behind  him.  A  subordinate  was  left  in  the  city,  who  immediately 
requested  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  proposed  to  capitulate.  Napoléon 
exacted  no  harsh  terms.  AU  the  public  stores,  including  the  magnificent  ar- 
senal, containing  four  hundred  pièces  of  cannon  and  immense  miUtary  sup- 
plies, were  surrendered.  To  ail  private  property  and  to  each  person  he 
guaranteed  perfect  security.  In  one  month  after  Napoléon  left  the  Tuiler- 
ies, he  entered  in  triumph  the  gâtes  of  Vienna.  From  the  palace  of  the  Em- 
peror  Francis  he  issued  the  foUowing  proclamation  to  his  troops  : 

*'  In  a  month  after  the  enemy  passed  the  Inn,  on  the  same  day,  at  the 
same  hour,  we  entered  Vienna.  Their  militia,  their  levies  en  masse,  their 
ramparts,  created  by  the  impotent  rage  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  hâve  fall- 
en  at  the  first  sight  of  you.  The  princes  of  that  house  hâve  abandoned  their 
capital,  not  like  soldiers  of  honor,  who  yield  to  circumstances  and  the  re- 
verses of  war,  but  as  peijurers  haunted  by  the  sensé  of  their  own  crimes. 
In  flying  from  Vienna,  their  adieux  to  its  inhabitants  hâve  been  murder  and 
conflagration.  Like  Medea,  they  hâve,  with  their  own  hands,  massacred 
their  own  oflspring.  Soldiers  !  The  people  of  Vienna,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  deputation  of  the  suburbs,  cAandoned,  widowed,  shall  be  the 
object  of  your  regards.  I  take  its  good  citizens  under  my  especial  protection. 
As  to  the  turbulent  and  the  wicked,  they  shall  meet  with  exemplary  justice. 
Soldiers  !  Be  kind  to  the  poor  peasants  ;  to  those  worthy  people  who  hâve  so 
many  claims  upon  your  esteem.  Let  us  not  manifest  any  pride  at  our  suc- 
cess.  Let  us  see  in  it  but  a  proof  of  that  divine  justice  which  punishes  the 
ungrateful  and  the  perjured." 

General  Andreossy  was  appointed  govemor  of  Vienna.  He  had  been  Na- 
poleon's  embassador  to  Austria,  and  was  highly  respected  by  the  inbabitants 
of  the  capital.  Napoléon,  by  this  appointment,  wished  to  indicate  to  the 
Viennese  his  friendly  feehngs.  He  took  the  utmost  pains  to  mitigate  the 
bittemess  of  their  humiliation.    Instead  of  employing  his  own  troops  to  main. 
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tain  order  in  the  city,  he  raised  a  burgher  force  of  5000  Austrians,  1500  of 
whom  mounted  guard  every  day.  Provisione  becoming  scarce  in  consé- 
quence of  the  présence  of  such  a  yast  jiumber  of  men,  he  ordered  herds  of 
cattle  and  large  quantities  of  grain  to  be  brought  frbm  Hungary,  that  the 
citizens  might  be  saved  from  paying  an  extravagant  price  for  food.  He  fur- 
nished  labor  for  the  lower  classes,  paying  them  reasonable  wagès— often 
employing  them  in  works  to  embellish  the  capital  of  his  perfidious  enemy, 
" that  their  bread,"  says  Thiers,  "might  not  bé  too  bitter." 

Napoléon,  though  thus  victorious,  ivas  nevertheless  in  a  situation  extreme- 
ly  critical.  The  Austrian  forces  still  oatnumbered  his  own,  three  to  one. 
Ail  the  énergies  of  England,  Austria,  and  Spain  were  combined  against  him. 
Let  the  reader  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  terrifie  and  wide-spread  con- 
flict  in  the  midst  of  which  Napoléon  was  now  struggling.  He  had  liberated 
a  portion  of  dismembered  Poland  from  the  despotism  of  Prussia,  and  placed 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  with  Warsaw  for  its  cap- 
ital. The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  yras  ravaging  the  territory  of  this  gratefiil  ally  of 
France.  Alexander  had  tardily  sent  a  small  army  into  Saxony  professedly 
to  aid  Napoléon.  Aïter  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Saxon  troops  by  the  Austrians, 
an  Austrian  courier  was  taken  prisoner.  There  was  found  in  his  possession 
a  letter  from  the  commander  of  the  Russian  forces,  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  congratulating  him  upon  his  victoryy  and  eocpressing  the 
hope  that  very  soon  the  Russian  army  uxmld  be  permitted  to  co^erate  with 
the  Austrians  against  the  French.  Napoléon  immediately  sent  the  letter  to 
Alexander  without  note  or  comment.  The  Czar,  embarrassed  by  the  known 
wishes  of  the  quéen  mother  and  of  the  nobles,  received  the  letter  in  silence, 
and  merely  recalled  the  indiscreet  officer. 

Napoléon,  though  he  lost  nô  time  in  unavailing  regrets,  was  much  disap- 
pointed.  He  fuUy  understood  the  peculiar  difficultés  which  surrounded  the 
Czar,  and  was  conscious  that  his  inefficient  alliance  might  at  any  moment 
be  tumed  into  active  hostility.  Indeed,  Alexander,  finding  ail  Europe  rising 
against  the  republican  monarch,  and  annoyèd  by  the  incessant  reproaches  of 
his  mother  and  the  nobles,  began  himself  to  regret  the  unCongenial  alliance 
of  the  great  champion  of  despotism  with  the  great  champion  of  popular  rights. 
The  extraordinary  personal  ascendency  alone  of  Napoléon  had  detached  the 
Czar  from  that  coalition  to  which  he  naturally  belonged. 

As  Napoléon  was  one  day  riding  along,  with  Savalry  by  his  side,  after 
an  interval  of  silence,  in  which  he  seemed  to  hâve  been  lost  in  thought,  he 


"  It  appears  that  Alexander  is  marching  an  army  of  50,000  men  into 
Poland  to  support  me.     This  is  something,  though  I  certainly  expected 


more." 


Savary  replied,  "  It  is  but  little  that  Russia  is  doing.  The  Austrians  will 
hardly  suspend  their  opérations  at  the  approach  of  50,000  men.  If  Alexan- 
der does  not  fiimish  a  greater  force,  it  is  *my  opinion  that  his  army  will  not 
act  at  ail.  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  tumed  out  to  be  a  premeditated  arrange- 
ment Such  co-opcration  as  this  is  truly  ridiculous  whcn  we  consider  that 
Alexander,  in  alliance  with  Austria,  brought  200,000  men  against  us." 
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"  Therefore,"  replied.  Napoléon,  calmly  but  very  seriously,  "I  must  rely 
upon  my  own  strength  and  not  upon  their  assistance."* 

Again  he  said  to  Savary,  upon  the  same  subject,  '^  I  was  perfectly  in  the 
right  not  to  trust  to  such  allies.  What  worse  could  bave  happened  if  I  had 
not  made  peace  with  the  Russians  ?  What  bave  I  gained  by  their  alliance  ? 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  bave  declared  openly  against  me  if 
a  remuant  of  regard  to  the  faith  of  treâties  had  not  prevented  them.  We 
must  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  they  bave  ail  fixed  a  rendezvous  on  my  tomb, 
.  but  they  bave  not  coumge  openly  to  set  out  thither.  It  is  plain  that  I  can 
no  longer  reckon  on  an  alliance  in  that  quarter.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  he 
does  me  a  great  favor  by  not  declaring  war.  Had  I,  bowever,  entertained 
any  doubt  on  that  subject  before  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  I  should 
bave  cared  very  little  for  the  part  which  he  took.  And  yet,  after  ail,  they 
will  probably  say  that  I  am  wanting  to  my  engagements,  and  can  not  remain 
at  peace.^' 

Prussia,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was  solemnly  bound  not  to  draw  the  sword 
against  Napoléon.  But  the  Prussian  cabinet,  restless  under  the  humiliation 
which  had  befallen  their  arms,  were  eager  to  renew  the  war.  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria  were  accomplices  in  the  infamous  dismemberment  of  Poland. 
They,  consequently,  were  bound  together  by  the  sympathies  of  copartner- 
ship  in  this  nM>st  atrocious  of  political  crimes.  Innumerable  conspiracies 
were  formed  to  rouse  the  nation  to  arms.  At  last  Colonel  Schill,  an  enthu- 
siastic  officer  in  the  Prussian  army,  marched  boldly  from  Berlin,  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  garrison,  and  raised  the  standard  of  war  against 
France.  He  every  where  proclaimed  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  ail  bis 
forces,  was  about  to  join  the  Allies.  The  national  pride  was  aroused,  and 
multitudes  flocked  to  bis  banners. 

The  Tyrol,  an  ancient  possession  of  the  bouse  of  Austria,  had  been,  by 
the  treaty  of  Pressburg,  annexed  to  Bavaria.  In  no  other  part  of  Europe 
did  the  priests  and  the  monks  hold  so  boundless  a  sway  as  with  the  supersti- 
tions peasantry  ofjhose  i^âld  mountain  ravines.  Napoléon  had  induced  the 
King  of  Bavaria  to  avoid  ail  invidious  religions  distinctions.  Although  the 
Roman  Catholic  was  still  the  established  religion,  the  Protestants  were  al- 
lowed  the  free  exercise  of  th]bir  mode  of  worship,  and  were  equally  admis- 
sible with  Catholics  to  ail  civil  offices.  In  Prussia,  which  was  a  Protestant 
country,  Napoléon  exerted  the  same  influence  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  inveterate  préjudices  of  the  times,  wherever  he 
had  power,  he  granted  entire  relief  to  the  Jews. 

He  was  ever  true  to  bis  favorite  principle  of  removing  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe  ail  restraints  on  religions  opinions,  and  of  granting  perfect  liberty 
of  conscience.  This  often  armed  against  him  ail  the  énergies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  The  conspiracy  in  the  Tyrol,  fomented  by  emissaries 
from  Austria,  was  wide-spread.     At  the  preconcerted  signal,  when  the  Aus* 

*  '*  At  that  time,  alio,  the.  Russian  naval  commander  in  the  Adriatic,  heing  oïdered  to  aail  to 
Ancona  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Marmont^s  troopa  from  Dalmatia  to  Italy,  refused,  on  the  pie» 
that  his  shipfl  were  not  seaworthy,  yet  eecretly  he  informed  the  Govemor  of  Trieete  that  they 
woald  be  in  excellent  oïder  to  aasiat  an  Aiutrian  oorpa  againat  the  French." — JVo^Mr,  toI.  m^  p. 
274. 
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tiians  were  crossing  the  Inn,  beacon-fires  blazed  from  almost  erery  crag  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  convent  bells  in  every  valley  toUed  the  tocsin  of  popular 
insurrection.  The  benighted  populace,  stimulated  by  religions  fanaticism, 
were  ready  to  fight  against  their  own  deliverer  and  against  their  own  rights. 
The  Bavarian  govemment  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  Tyrolese,  by  neglect* 
ing  to  carry  out  in  full  the  enlarged  and  humane  policy  of  Napoléon.  '*  The 
Bavarians,"  said  Napoléon,  ''  did  not  know  how  to-  govem  the  Tyrolese. 
They  were  unworthy  to  nile  that  noble  country."  The  war  which  ensued 
was  shocking  in  ita  barbarity.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,în  ail  thèse  wars, 
no  troops  were  so  ferocious  as  those  guided  by  the  Romish  priests.  In  four 
days  ail  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of 
a  gênerai  insurrection. 

At  the  same  time,  England  was  secretly  fitting  out  an  expédition  to  enter 
the  Scheldt,'to  attack  Antwerp,  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  France.  Its  gar- 
rison,  consisting  of  but  two  thousand  invalid  soldiers,  was  quite  unequal  to 
the  défense  of  the  extensive  works  of  this  important  maritime  depêt.  Napo- 
léon, with  ail  his  energiea  absorbed  by  the  war  in  Spain  and  on  the  Danube, 
could  send  no  considérable  force  for  its  relief.  The  British  armament  con- 
sisted  of  one  himdred  and  seventy-five  vessels  of  war,  besides  innumerable 
transports,  and  conveyed,  in  soldiers  and  sailors,  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  combatants.  It  was  considered  the  largest  and  best-equipped  ex- 
pédition which  had  put  to  sea  in  modem  times.  The  effect  of  the  conquest 
of  Antwerp  would  hâve  been  immense.  *'  It  would  destroy  at  once,''  says 
Alison,  '^  the  principal  naval  resources  and  fleets  of  the  enemy  ;  animate  ail 
the  north  of  Germany  by  the  prospect  of  a  poweriul  army  havipg  gained  a 
footing  on  their  ovni  shores  ;  and  intercept,  by  pressing  dangers  at  home,  a 
large  portion  of  the  re-enforcements  destined  for  the  Grand  Army.^^  The 
expédition  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Chatham,  son  of  the  illustrions  statesman, 
and  brother  of  William  Pitt.* 

In  Italy,  the  Archduke  John,  with  80,000  Austrians,  was  driving  before 
him  Prince  Eugène,  who  could  opposé  to  him  but  ô0,QP0  troops.  Eugène 
had  imprudently  hazarded  a  battle,  and  was  signally  defeated. 

His  discomfiture  had  been  so  entire  that  he  feared  to  announce  the  facts 
to  îîapoleon.  He  wrote  to  him,  "  My  father,  I  need  your  indulgence.  Fear- 
ing  jour  censure  if  I  retreated,  I  accepted  the  offer  of  battle,  and  hâve  lost 
it."  Napoléon  was  much  embarrassed.  He  knew  not  how  great  the  losses 
were,  nor  what  danger  might  consequently  menace  him  from  his  right  flank. 
Displeased  with  Eugène,  not  for  his  defeat,  but  for  withholding  information, 
he  wrote, 

"  You  hâve  been  beaten.     Be  it  so.     I  ought  to  hâve  known  how  it  would 

*  *«  The  exertions  of  England  at  the  laine  period,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *'  were  of  a  natnn  and 
Qpon  a  scale  to  surprise  the  world.  It  seemed  as  if  her  âag  literally  overshadowed  the  whole  seas 
on  the  ooasts  of  Italy,  Spaln,  the  lonian  Islands,  the  Baltic  Sea.  Wherever  there  was  the  least 
sfaorw  of  résistance  to  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte,  the  assistance  of  the  English  was  appealed  to,  and  was 
readily  afiôrded.  The  gênerai  principle  was  indeed  adopted  that  the  expéditions  of  Britain  should 
be  dîrected  whexe  they  could  do  the  cause  of  Europe  the  most  benefit,  and  the  interests  of  Napoléon 
the  givateet  harm.  But  still  there  remained  a  lurking  wish  that  they  could  be  so  directed  as,  at  the 
same  time,  to  acquire  some  peculiar  and  separate  advantage  to  England,  and  to  secare  what  was 
called  a  British  (Âject." 
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be  when  I  noimed  aa  gênerai  a  young^  man  without  expérience.  As  for  yoUr 
losses,  I  will  send  you  wherewith  to  repair  them*  The  advantages  gained 
by  the  enemy  I  shall  know  how  te  neutraiize»  But  to.  do  this,  I  muet  be  in 
possession  of  every  particular;  and  I  know  nothing!  I  am  compelled  to 
seek  in  foreign  bulletins  for  the  faots  of  which.yoa  ought  to  inform  me.  I 
am  doin^  that  which  I  hâve  never  before  done,  and  which  must,  of  ail  things, 
be  most  répugnant  to.a  prudent  gênerai  ;  I  am  marching  with  my  wings  in 
the  air,  unconscious  of  what  is  passing  on  my  flanks.  Fortunately,  I  can 
brave  ail  risks,  thanks  to  the  blows  I  bave  struck,  but  it  is  misérable  to  be 
kept  in  çuch  a  rtate  of  ignorance.  War  is  a  serious  game,  in  whicfa  are 
staked  one's  reputaticm,  one's  troops,  and  one's  country-  A  man  should  rea- 
son  and  examine  himself,  in  order  to  leam  whether  or  not  he  is  fitted  by  na- 
ture for  the  art. 

**  I  J^now  that  in  Italy  you  affect  to  despise  Massena.  If  I  had  sent  him, 
this  would  not  hâve  occurred.  Massena  possesses  military  talents  before 
which  you  ail  should  bow  ;  and  if  he  has  faults,  they  must  be  foi^otten,  for 
every  man  has  some.  In  confiding  to  you  my  army  of  Italy,  I  hâve  com- 
mitted  an  error.  I  should  hâve  sent  Massena,  and  hâve  given  you  command 
of  the  cavalry  under.  his»  orders.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria  admirably 
commands  a  division  under  the  Duke  of  Dantzig.*  I  think  that,  if  circum- 
stances  become  urgient,  you  should  write  to  the  King  of  Naples  [Murât]  ià 
join  the  army.  You  will  give  up  the  command  to  him,  wâà  put  yourself 
under  his  orders.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  yoû  should  hâve  less  experi>- 
ence  in  war  than  a  man  whose  occupation  it  has  been  for  eighteen  years." 
Such  were  the  disasters  whioh  were  accumulating  around  Napoléon  even  in 
the  hour  of  victory  ;  so  numerous  and  so  unrelenting  were  the  foes  against 
whom  he  was  most  heroically  struggling. 

While  at  Vienna  a  little  incident  occurred  whioh  develops  the  native  no- 
bleness  of  character  which  ail  must  recognize  and  admire.  One  of  the  chief 
surgeons  of  the  army  was  lodged  in  thé  suburbs  of  the  city,  at  the'house  of 
an  aged  çanoness.  The  surgeon,  having  one  day  taken  too  much  wine, 
wrote  her  an  impertinent  letter.  She  immediately  appealed  to  General  An- 
dreossy  for  protection,  sending  to  him  the  letter.  He  forwarded  her  letter, 
and  also  the  one  she  had  received  from  the  surgeon,  to  the  Emperor.  Na- 
poléon immediately  sent  an  order  for  the  surgeon  to  appear  on  parade  the 
following  morning.  At  the  appointed  hour.  Napoléon  rapidly  descended  the 
steps  of  his  palace,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  deep  indignation,  and, 
without  speaklng'  to  ony  one,  advanced  toward  the  ranks,  holding  the  letters 
in  his  hand. 

"  Let  M — -  Gome  forwaid,"  he  exclaimed.  As  the  sui^eon  approach- 
ed,  the  Emperor  extended  the  letter  toward  him,  and  said,  in  indignant  tones, 
"  Did  you  write  this  infamous  letter  ?" 

"  Pardon,  sire,"  the  overwhelmed  surgeon  exclaimed  ;  ^'  I  was  intoxicated 
at  the  time,  and  did  not  know  what  I  did." 

"  Misérable  man,"  exclaimed  Napoléon,  "  to  outrage  a  çanoness  worthy 
of  respect,  and  bowed  down  with  the  calamities  of  war.  I  do  not  admit 
your  excuse.  I  dégrade  you  from  the  Légion  of  Honor.  You  are  unworthy 
to  bear  that  venerated  symbol.     General  Dersonne,  see  that  this  order  is  ex- 
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ecuted.    Insuit  sn  aged  woman  !    I  respect  an  aged  woman  as  if  she  were 
my  mother  !" 


TTie  news  of  Napoleon's  astonishîng^  triumph  at  Eckmuhl,  and  of  his  re- 
listless  march  to  Vienna,  spread  rapîdly  through  Europe.  It  animated  the 
friends  of  Napoléon,  and  sent  diamay  to  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  Schill 
was  parsaed,  and  his  army  entirely  put  to  the  tout.  The  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, ^rho  wa«  ravaging  Saxony,  and  who  had  captured  Waraaw,  was  com- 
pelled  to  retreat  precipitately,  to  lend  aid  to  the  Archdake  Charles.  The 
A.iistrianfl  were  unable  to  send  any  succor  to  the  Tyrolese,  and  the  sangui- 
aary  insurrection  wa»  soon  put  down.  In  Italy  Eugène  was  retreating  before 
the  forces  of  the  triumphant  Archduke  John.  At  last,  almost  in  despair,  he 
resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  another  battle.  He  concentrated  his  army  near 
Verona.  The  Austrians,  flushed  with  success,  and  far  outnumbering  the 
UToj  of  the  viceroy,  came  rushing  over  the  bills,  sure  of  an  easy  victory. 
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Suddenly  theré  was  heard  in  the  distance  a  tremendous  cannonading. 
Neither  party  knew  the  cause.  The  Austrians,  however,  were  confident 
that  it  was  a  division  of  the  Austrian  army  commencing  the  attack.  The 
Italians  feared  that  it  was  so.  But  soon  the  tidings  were  brought  to  Eugène 
that  the  cannonading  they  heard  was  the  rejoicing  in  Verona  over  a  great 
victory  of  Napoléon — ^that  he  had  scattered  the  Austrian  army  to  the  winds 
at  Eckmuhl,  and  was  marching  victoriously  upon  Vienna.  At  the  same  mo% 
ment,  a  courier  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Archduke  John,  and  in% 
formed  him  of  the  disasters  which  the  Austrian  arms  had  met  upon  the  Dan« 
ube.  He  was  ordered  to  retum  with  the  utmost  possible  speed  to  Vienna, 
to  protect  the  capital.  The  Austrians  were  in  dismay.  A  spontaneous  shout 
of  joy  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  ItaUans.  Eugène  and  one  of  his  officers 
rode  to  a  neighboring  eminence,  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the 
région  occupied  by  the  hostile  armies.  Far  ofT  in  the  distant  horizon  they 
saw  a  long  line  of  military  wagons  advancing  toward  the  north.  Eugène 
grasped  the  hand  of  his  officer,  exclaiming,  "  The  Austrians  hâve  commenced 
their  retreat."  Immediately  his  own  army  was  put  in  motion  to  pursue  the 
retiring  foe. 

Thus,  while  the  légions  of  Napoléon  were  thundering  down  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  sweeping  ail  résistance  before  them,  the  Archduke  Charles,  hav- 
ing  recruited  his  forces  in  Bohemia,  was  hurrying  to  the  capital  down  the 
left  banks  of  the  river.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  abandoning  Foland,  was 
rushing  from  the  north  with  a  victorious  army  for  the  protection  of  the  cap- 
ital. The  Austrian  forces  in  the  Tyrol,  and  the  proud  army  of  the  Archduke 
John  in  Italy,  were  also  hastening,  by  forced  marches,  to  meet  that  audacious 
foe,  who  had  dared  to  throw  himself,  with  such  apparent  recklessness,  into  the 
midst  of  his  multitudinous  enemies.  Thus  Napoléon,  the  victor,  was  deem. 
ed  by  Europe  irretrievably  ruined.  He  was  marching  boldly  upon  Vienna, 
while  five  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass, 
were  rushing  to  mçet  him  there.  It  was  not  thought  possible  that  he  could 
extricate  himself  from  the  assailment  of  such  countless  hosts.  Even  Paris 
was  panic-stricken  in  view  of  his  péril,  and  the  Royalists  fomented  new  plots 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.* 

*  Napoléon  was  now  contending  againat  the  aeventh  coalition  which  had  been  formed  against 
Republican  France.    The  Jirtt  coalition  against  France  was  concluded  between  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  Révolution,  Februaiy  7,  1792.    The  second  coalition  was 
that  of  1793,  in  which  Germany  dedared  war  against  Republican  France,  and  was  joined  by  Por- 
tugal, Naples,  Tuscany,  and  the  Pope.    The  ikird  coalition  was  formed  at  St.  Petersburg,  between 
England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  the  28th  of  September,  1795.     Napoléon  was  then  Just  emergin^ 
into  manhood.     He  drore  the  English  fîrom  Toulon  ;  repelled  the  invading  Abstrians,  and  shatter- 
ed  the  coalition  by  the  tremendous  blows  he  struck  in  the  first  Italian  campaign.     England,  Arom 
her  inaccessible  island,  continued  the  war,  and  organized  a  fouTlh  coalition  against  France  with 
Russia,  Austria,  Naples,  and  Turkey,  December  28,  1798.     The  ties  of  this  coalition  Napoléon  sev- 
ered  with  his  sword  at  Marengo.     Peace  soon  smiled  upon  Europe.     Napoléon  was  hailed  as  the 
great  pacificator.    Haidly  had  one  short  year  passed  ère  England  again  declared  war,  and  formed 
ihejifth  coalition,  the  ISth  of  April,  1803,  between  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pnissia.    At  XJlm 
and  Austerlitz  Napoléon  again  repelled  his  assailants,  and  again  compelled  them  to  sheathe  the 
sword.     But  hardly  had  the  blade  entered  the  scabbard  before  it  was  again  drawn  and  fiercely 
brandished,  as  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  other  minor  powers  formed  a  sixth  coalition, 
and  marched  upon  France.     Napoléon  met  them  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  at  Eylau  and  Friediand, 
and  diaciplined  them  again  into  good  behavior.    The  peace  of  Tilsit  wai  signed  the  9th  of  July, 
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Préparations  of  the  Emperoi"— Essling  and  Aspem — Riaing  of  the  Danube — Loea  of  the  Bridge — 
Death  of  Lannea — ^The  French  letiTe  to  Lobau — ^Lofty  Character  of  Napoléon — Cooncil  of  War 
— ^New  Bridge,  and  the  Manner  of  ita  Conatiuction — ^Narrow  Ëacape  of  the  Emperor  and  On- 
dînot. 

Napoi^on  had  now  in  Vieima  nearly  90,000  men.  The  Archduke  Charles, 
having  recruited  his  forces  in  Bohemia,  had  marched  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  was  intrenched  opposite  the  metropolis  with  an  army 
100,000  strong.  From  ail  parts  of  the  widely-extended  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria  powerful  divisions  were  rapidly  marching  to  join  him.  The  Danube, 
opposite  Vienna,  is  a  majestic  stream,  one  thousand  yards  in  width.  The 
river  was  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  among  the  mountains.  How 
could  it  be  possible  to  transport  an  army  across  such  a  flood,  with  such  for- 
midable hosts  on  the  opposite  banks,  prepared  with  ail  the  tremendous  en- 
ginery  of  war  to  dispute  the  passage  ?  This  was  the  great  problem  for  Na- 
poléon to  solve. 

A  short  distance  below  Vienna  the  Danube  expanded  into  a  bay,  inter- 
spersed  with  many  islands,  where  the  water  was  more  shaUow,  and  the  cur- 
rent  less  rapid.  One  of  thèse  islands,  that  of  Lobau,  divided  the  river  into 
two  branches.  It  was  situated  six  miles  below  Vienna,  and  was  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide.  The  two  channels  which  sep- 
arated  Lobau  from  the  banks  of  the  river  were  of  very  unequal  width.  One 
or  two  small  creeks,  which  in  time  of  inundation  were  swollen  into  torrents, 
ran  through  the  island. 

To  re^fih  the  island  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where  Napoleon's 
troops  were  encamped,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  an  arm  of  water  about 
900  yards  wide.  Having  arrived  upon  the  island,  and  traversed  it,  there 
was  another  narrow  channel  to  be  crossed,  but  about  oïxe  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  width,  which  separated  it  from  the  main  land.  Though  the  swollen 
torrent  poured  impetuously  through  thèse  channels,  it  was  not  very  difficult 
to  throw  a  bridge  from  the  right  bank  to  the  island,  since  the  island,  wide 
and  overgrown  with  forest,  afTorded  protection,  not  only  from  the  balls,  but 
also  from  the  view  of  the  enemy.    The  bridge,  however,  from  the  island  to 

1807.  Not  two  yean  had  paaaed  before  England  had  organized  a  seventh  coalition  vrith  the  inaur- 
genlB  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  with  Austria.  On  the  bloodatained  field  of  Wagram  Napoléon 
deCached  Auatrià  from  thia  alliance.  The  peace  of  Vienna  waa  aigned  October  14,  1809.  Then 
came  the  last  great  combination  of  nearly  aÛ  the  monarcha  of  Europe.  England,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Riusta,  Auatria,  Pruasia,  Sweden,  Naplea,  Denmark,  and  varioua  miner  princea,  with  more  than  a 
million  of  bayoneta,  ruahed  upon  ezhauated  France.  Napoléon,  overpowered  by  numbera,  yet 
gtmgtl&ng  heroically  to  the  laat,  fell,  and  the  chaina  of  feudal  deapotiam  were  riveted  anew  upon 
Eorope.  The  wrong  which  England  hae  inâicted  upon  humanity  by  organizing  and  heading  thèse 
coafitiona  of  deapotiam  she  never  can  repair.  As  Napoléon  thas  saw  coalition  after  coalition  or- 
ganized againat  him,  he  one  day  said  sadly,  "  We  shall  bave  to  fight  till  we  are  eighty  yeara  of  âge." 
See  aitiele  **  Coalition,"  EncycUrp^idia  Americana. 
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the  left  bank  of  the  river  waa  to  be  constructed  while  the  Works  were  ex- 
posed  to  ihe  batteries  of  the  Austrians. 

For  thèse  important  opérations  a  large  number  of  boats  was  needed,  and 
manj  thousand  planks,  and  powerful  cables.  But  the  Austrians  had  de- 
stroyed  most  of  the  boats,  aa^,  thou^  there-  was  an  abundance  of  wood, 
ropes  were  very  scarce.  It  was  impossible  to  drive  piles  for  fastening  the 
boats,  since  it  would  occupy  too  much  time,  and'  would  attract  the  attention 
of  the  enemy.  No  heavy  anchors,  to  moor  the  boats,  could  bo  obtained  in 
Vienna,  as  they  were  nôt  used  in  that  part  of  the  Danube.  By  great  efforts, 
Napoléon  succeeded  in  obtaining  about  ninety  boats,  some  of  which  he  raised 
from  the  river,  where  the  Austrians  had  sunk  them,  and  othera  were  brought 
from  a  distance.  A  substitute  for  anchors  waa  found  by  einking  heavy  can- 
non,  and  chests  fiUed  with  cannon  balls.  Thèse  were  a!l  carefully  arranged, 
so  that,  at  the  last  moment,  there  should  be  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  throw  them 
into  the  river. 


At  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  19thof  May,  the  opération  of  passing  tothe 
island  of  Lob'au  commenced.  With  such  secrecy  had  ail  the  préparations 
been  conducted,  that  the  Austrians  aniicipated  no  danger  from  that  quarter. 
Concealed  by  the  darknesa,  the  first  boat  pulled  offfrom  the  shore,  at  some 
distance  above  the  contemplated  spot  for  the  bridge,  and,  steering  around  the 
intermediate  islands,  landed  upon  Ldbau.  The  services  of  the  sailora,  whom 
Napoléon  had  brought  from  Boulogne,  were  now  found  to  be  of  inestimable 
value.  Seventy  large  boats  were  immediately  brought  into  place,  to  sup- 
port the  planks  for  a  floating  bridge.  This  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  aa 
the  impetuous  torrent  swept  them  continualiy  down  thfe  stream.  The  boats, 
however,  were  finally  moored,  and  a  spacious  wooden  bridge  extended  across 
the  channel. 

Along  this  single  pass  the  French  army  began  to  défile.  A  few  Austrian 
troops  occupied  the  ialand,  but  they  were  speedily  dispersed.  The  divisions 
^  which  first  crossed  the  bridge  promptly  erected  batteries  to  sweep  the  oppo- 
site shore.  By  means  of  pontoons,  the  well-trained  engineers,  in  a  few  hours, 
constructed  a  bridge  across  the  narrow  channel  which  separated  the  island 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  With  so  much  energy  were  thèse  works 
executed,  that  by  noon  of  the  next  day  the  bridges  were  completed,  and  a  - 
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road  eut  across  the  island.  During  the  aftemoon  and  the  whole  of  the  suc- 
ceeding  night  the  troops  defiled  without  intermission.  The  soHcitude  of  the 
Emperor  was  so  great,  that  he  stationed  himself  at  the  point  of  passage,  ini- 
nutely  examining  every  thing,  superintending  ail  the  naoVements,  and  ad- 
dressing  a  word  of  encouragement  to  almost  every  individual  man. 

For  such  a  host  to  cross  so  narrow  a  pass,  with  horse,  artillery,  ammuni- 
tien,  and  baggage-wagons,  was  a  long  and  tedious  opération.  The  earliest 
dawn  of  the  21st  found,  however,  twenty  thousand  men  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  upon  the  northern  banks  of  the  Danube.  Still,  not  one  half  of  the 
army  had  passed,  and  Napoleon's  position  was  fîill  of  péril.  The  Archduke 
Charles,  with  an  army  100,000  strong,  was  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The 
danger  was  imminent  that  the  enemy,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  might  fall 
upon  thèse  divisions  and  eut  them  in  pièces  before  others  could  come  to 
their  rescue.  Récent  rains  were  causing  an  appalling  rise  of  the  water. 
In  the  middle  of  the  aftemoon  several  of  the  beats  composing  the  great 
bridge  were  swept  away  by  the  current.  A  division  of  cavalry,  which  was 
at  the  time  crossing,  was  eut  in  two,  one  part  drifting  to  the  island,  and  the 
other  part  being  left  upon  the  opposite  bank.  During  the  night  the  bridge 
was  repaired  and  the  passage  resumed. 

The  troops  which  had  crossed  the  Danube  took  possession  of  the  villages 
of  Aspem  and  Essling,  situated  about  a  mile  from  each  other,  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  plain  of  Marshfeld.  Napoléon,  surrounded  by  his  guard,  bivouack- 
'  ed  in  front  of  the  forest  which  skirted  the  river  between  the  two  villages. 
Several  officers  were  sent  out  during  the  night  to  reconnoiter.  The  whole 
northern  horizon  was  illum\ned  by  the  fires  of  the  Austrian  army,  which 
was  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Bisamberg.  About  noon  of  the  next  day. 
Napoléon,  from  the  steeple  of  Essling,  discemed  with  his  télescope  a  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  distance.  At  intervais  the  wind  would  sweep  the  dust  away, 
and  the  glitter  of  helmets  and  bayonets  glanced  in  the  sun's  rays.  It  was 
the  army  of  the  archduke,  marching  down  in  proud  array  upon  the  plain  of 
Marshfeld.  Instead  of  being  alarmed.  Napoléon  expressed  his  satisfaction, 
saying,  "  We  shall  now  hâve  once  more  the  opportunity  of  beating  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  of  having  done  with  it.** 

Just  then  the  tidings  came  that  there  was  a  fresh  rupture  of  the  great 
bridge,  caused  by  the  hourly  increasing  flood,  and  that  ail  the  moorings  were 
giving  way  to  the  force  of  the  current.  This  was  indeed  appalling  news. 
Bat  twenty-three  thousand  m«n  had  crossed.  They  were  but  poorly  supplied 
with  artillery  and  ammunition.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men,  in  five 
heavy  columns,  were  marching  down  upon  them.  While  Napoléon  was 
hesitating  whether  to  retreat  back  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  or  to  give  battle 
behind  the  stone  houses  of  Essling  and  Aspem,  word  was  brought  that  the 
bridge  was  repaired,  and  that  the  ammuaition- wagons  were  rapidly  crossing. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon  the  conflict  began,  and  three  hundred 
pièces  of  Austrian  artillery  thundered  upon  the  little  band.  Thirty-sii  thou- 
sand men  came  rashing  upon  Aspem.  Seven  thousand  Frenchmen  defend- 
ed  it-  For  five  hours  the  desperate  conflict  raged  unabated,  and  the  Aus- 
trian» and  the  French,  alteraately  victors  and  vanquished,  in  horrid  tumult 
swept  iip  and  down  the  long  street  of  the  village.     More  than  half  of  the 
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French  were  now  eittier  killed  or  wounded.  At  that  moment  Massena  ap- 
peared  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  division  which  had  just  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
drove  the  Austrians  again  from  Aspem. 

While  this  terrifie  Htrife  was  going  on,  a  similar  one,  with  similar  inequal- 
ity  of  numbers,  took  place  at  Essling,  which  Lannes  defended  with  his  heroic 
and  invincible  obstinac^.  Both  villages  were  now  but  heaps  of  smouldering^ 
ruina,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  combatants  were  Btill  furiously  fighting.  At 
the  same  time,  a  desperate  battle  was  raging  between  the  cavalry  of  the  two 
armies,  in  equally  disproportionate  fbrce,  upon  the  plain  of  Marshfeld. 

Napoléon  was  confident  that,  could  he  but  suatain  his  position  until  20,000 
more  men  had  crossed  the  bridge,  he  should  hâve  nothing  to  fear.  Aware 
that  the  salvation  of  the  army  depended  upon  the  issues  of  those  dreadful 
bours,  he  was  every  where  présent,  entirely  ezposed  to  the  fire  of  the  infan- 
try  and  artillery,  which  was  covering  the  ground  with  the  dying  and  the 
dead.     The  waters  of  the  Danube  were  still  rising.     The  flood  swept  with 
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fearful  velocity  àgaiiust  the  frail  bridges,  threatening  every  moment  to  tear 
them  away.  To  break  down  thèse  structures,  the  Austrians  sent  adrift  large 
beats  loaded  with  stones  ;  and  mills,  which  were  loosed  by  the  unwonted 
flood,  and  which  they  set  on  fire.  Thèse  large  buildings,  filled  with  corn* 
bustibles  and  with  explosive  engines,  were  hurled  by  the  torrent  against  the 
bridges,  making  fréquent  breaches.  At  times,  the  enormous  load  of  men 
and  artillery  wagons  sank  the  beats,  so  that  the  soldiers  were  compelled  to 
wade  over  the  submerged  planks.  The  sailors  struck  out  in  beats  to  tow 
the  âoating  masses  to  the  shore,  fearlessly  encountering  in  this  service  a 
storm  of  bullets  and  grape-shot  which  swept  the  water. 

Darkness  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  conflict.  But  the  flashes 
of  ten  thousand  bivouac  fires,  and  of  the  floating  masses  blazing  upon  the 
river,  illumined  the  scène,  far  and  wide,  with  portentous  .light.  The  dead 
were  left.  unburied.  The  surgeons  were  busy  with  knife  and  saw,  cutting 
from  the  wounded  their  mangled  limbs.  The  shrieks  of  the  sufferers  pierced 
the  midnight  air,  but  did  not  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  vétéran  soldiers, 
who  slept  soundly  in  the  midst  of  smouldering  ruins  and  upon  the  blood* 
stained  sod.  Napoléon  sought  no  repose..  Ail  the  night  long  he  was  urging 
the  passage  of  the  troops  and  of  ammunition.  The  éléments  seemed  to  con- 
spire against  him.  The  flood  rose  seven  additional  feet  during  the  day,  mak- 
ing the  enormous  rise  of  fourteen  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  river. 

Notwithstanding  the  herculean  exertions  of  the  sailors,  who  vied  with  each 
other,  under  the  eye  of  their  Emperor,  to  protect  the  bridges,  fréquent  breaches 
were  made,  and  the  passage  was  as  often  interrupted.  Yet,  during  the  night, 
nearly  30,000  men  had  passed  ;  and  when  the  next  moming  dawned,  Na- 
poléon had  about  60,000  men  in  order  of  battle.  With  thèse  and  with  the 
fresh  troops  continually  crossing,  he  had  no  fear  of  the  100,000  whom  the 
Archduke  Charles  could  bring  against  him.  Still  but  144  pièces  of  artillery 
had  crossed,  while  the  Austrians  had  300  pièces.  But  a  small  supply  of 
ammunition  had  as  yet  been  conveyed  over.  The  first  dawn  of  the  moming 
renewed  the  battle.  Both  parties  fought  with  the  utmost  desperation.  Mas- 
sena  was  directed  to  défend  Aspem.  To  General  Baudet  was  assigned  the 
task  of  holding  Essling.  The  impetuous  Lannes,  animated  by  the  most  en* 
thusiastic  love  of  the  Emperor,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  20,000  infantry 
and  6000  horse,  and  with  resistless  vigor  charged  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
Une.  Napoléon  stood  upon  an  eminence  calmly  regarding  the  awful  spec- 
tacle. The  movements  he  had  ordered  were  perfectly  successful.  Both  of 
his  wings  retained  their  position.  The  centrsd  charge  swept  every  thing  be- 
fore  it.  The  "Austrians  were  driven  back  in  confusion.  The  heroic  Arch- 
duke Charles,  appalled  at  the  approaching  catastrophe,  seized  a  flag,  and, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  column,  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  attempted 
to  stem  the  torrent.  It  was  ail  in  vain.  The  Austrians  were  defeated,  and 
were  driven  tumultuously  bçick  over  the  plain.  Shouts  of  "Vive  l'Empe- 
reur !'*  rang  like  thunder  peals  above  the  clangor  of  the  battle. 

At  that  critical  moment  the  disastrous  intelligence  was  brought  to  Na- 
poléon that  at  last  the  flood  had  swept  the  great  bridge  completely  away. 
A  column  of  cuirassiers  who  were  on  it  at  the  time  were  severed  in  two,  and 
were  carried  with  the  beats  down  the  stream — some  to  the  right,  others  to 
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the  left.  The  ammunition  of  the  army  vras  nearly  exhausted.  A  large  num- 
ber  of  ammunition  wagons,  which  were  just  upon  the  point  of  being  passed 
over,  were  left  upon  the  other  side.  More  appalling  tidings  could  hardly 
hâve  been  communicated  to  mortal  ears.  The  resistless  torrent  ôf  the  Dan* 
ube  had  split  the  French  army  in  two.  The  Emperor,  with  but  one  half  of 
his  troops,  and  without  ammunition,  was  left  on  one  side  of  the  river,  with 
an  army  of  100,000  Austrians  before  him. 

Still  Napoléon  did  not  indicate,  by  the  glightest  gesture,  that  he  felt  any 
alarm.  His  wonderfuUy  trained  spirit  received  the  intelligence  with  perfect 
composure,  as  if  it  were  merely  one  of  the  ordinary  casualties  of  war.  He 
immediately  dispatched  an  aid  to  Lannes,  directing  him  to  suspend  his  move- 
ments,  to  spare  his  ammunition,  and  to  fall  back  so  gradually  as  not  to  em* 
bolden  the  enemy.  With  almost  insupportable  grief,  Lannes  found  himself 
thus  suddenly  arrested  in  the  midst  of  victory.  The  Austrians  now  heard 
of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the  slackened  lire  and  the  sudden 
hésitation  of  their  victors  they  interpreted  the  defenseless  state  of  the  French. 
A  shout  of  exultation  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  vanquiôhed,  and  the  pursued 
became  pursuers.  Slowly,  suUènly,  and  with  lion-like«obstinacy  the  division 
of  Lannes  retraced  their  steps  across  the  plain  of  Marshfeld.  Two  hundred 
pièces  of  artillery  plowed  their  ranks.  Incessant  charges  of  cavalry  broke 
their  serried  squares.  The  ranks,  continually  thinned  by  the  missiles  of 
death,  closed  up,  and,  reserving  their  fire,  that  every  shot  might  tell,  retired 
in  as  perfect  order  as  if  on  a  field  of  parade. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  fresh  disaster  came,  by  which  the  Empéror  was  for 
a  moment  entirely  unmanned.  Lannes  was  struck  by  a  cannon  bail,  which 
carried  away  both  of  his  legs.  Napoléon  had  but  just  heard  this  heart-rend- 
ing  intelligence,  when  he  saw  the  Utter  approaching  bearing  the  heroic  mar- 
shal  extended  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Forgetting  every  thing  in  that  over- 
whelming  grief,  the  Emperor  rushed  tx>  the  Utter,  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees  before  it,  and  with  his  eyes  flooded  with  tears,  clasped  the  hand  of 
Lannes,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Lannes  !  do  you  know  me  ?  It  is  the  Emperor.  It  is  Bonaparte.  It  is 
your  friend.     Lannes  !  you  will  yet  be  preserved  to  us." 

The  dying  warrior  languidly  raised  his  eyes  to  the  Emperor,  and,  pressing 
his  hand,  said,  "  I  wish  to  live  to  serve  you  and  my  country,  but  in  an  hour 
you  will  hâve  lost  your  most  faithftil  companion  in  arms,  and  your  beat 
friend.     May  you  live  and  save  the  army.'' 

Napoléon  was  quite  overcome  with  émotion.  To  Massena  he  said,  "  Noth- 
ing  but  so  terrible  a  stroke  could  hâve  withdrawn  me  for  a  moment  from  the 
care  of  the  army."  But  there  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  grief  in  the  midst 
of  the  thunders  of  the  .battle,  the  shock  of  rushing  squadrons,  and  the  unin- 
termitted  carnage.  Napoléon  silently  pressed  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend, 
and  tumed  again  to  the  stern  duties  of  the  hour.* 

*  To  Joséphine  he  wrote  :  *'  The  loss  of  the  Duke  of  MontebellOf  who  died  this  moming,  deeply 
affiicts  me.  Thus  ail  things  end.  Adieu,  my  love.  If  you  can  contribute  to  the  consolation  or 
the  poor  marchioness,  do  it."  Subsequently  Napoléon  paid  the  highest  tribute  in  bis  power  to  tkk^ 
memory  of  his  friend,  by  appointing  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Montebello  a  lady  of  îionor  to  tbe 
Empress. 
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After  the  amputation  of  both  limbs,  Lannes  lingered  for  a  few  daya,  and 
died.  "  He  would  hear,"  said  Napoléon  at  St.  Helena,  "  of  none  but  me. 
Undoubtedly  he  loved  hU  wife  and  chiidren  better,  yet  he  spoke  not  of 
them.  He  was  their  protector,  I  his.  1  was  to  him  eomething  vague  and 
undefined,  a  auperior  being,  a  providence  whom  he  implored.  He  was  a 
man  on  whom  I  could  imphcitly  rely.  Sometimee,  from  the  impetuosity  of 
his  disposition,  he  sufTered  a  hasty  expression  agaiost  me  to  eecape  from  him, 
but  he  would  hâve  blown  out  the  brains  of  any  one  who  would  hâve  ventured 
to  repeat  it.  Originally  his  physical  courage  predominated  over  his  judg- 
ment,  but  the  latterwasevery  day  improving;  and  at  theperiodofhisdeath, 
he  had  reached  thehigheBt  point  of  his  profession,  and  was  a  most  able  com- 
mander. I  found  him  a  dwarf,  but  I  lost  him  a  giant.  Had  he  lived  to  wit- 
nesB  our  reverses,  it  would  hâve  been  impossible  for  him  to  hâve  swerved 
from  the  path  of  duty  and  honor  ;  and  he  was  capable,  by  his  own  weîght 
and  influence,  of  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs." 

Massena,  in  the  midst  of  a  scène  of  horrible  slaughter,  still  held  Aspem. 

The  archduke  directed  an  overwhelming  force  upon  Essling.     The  salvation 

of  the  French  army  depended  upon  retaining  that  post.     Napoléon  sent  to 

the  aid   of  the  ezhausted  division  struggling  there,  in  the  midst  of  blood. 

Vol.  il— I 
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"The  day  has  been  a  Bevere  one,  but  it  can  not  be  considered  a  defeat, 
since  we  remain  maeters  of  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  doing  wonders  to  retire 
safe  after  such  a  conflict,  with  a  large  river  at  our  back  and  our  bridges  de- 
etroyed.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  great,  but  that  of  the  enemy 
must  be  a  third  greater.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  Austrians 
will  be  quiet  for  a  time,  and  leave  us  at  leisure  to  wait  the  arrivai  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  which  is  approaching  victorioualy  through  Styria  ;  to  bring 
baek  to  the  ranks  three  fourths  of  the  wounded  ;  to  receive  numerous  re-en- 
forcsments,  which  are  on  the  march  from  France  ;  to  build  substantial  bridgea 
over  the  Danube,  which  will  make  the  passage  of  the  river  an  ordinary  opér- 
ation. When  the  wounded  shall  hâve  returned  to  the  ranks,  it  will  be  but 
ten  thousand  men  less  on  our  side,  to  be  set  off  against  fifteen  thousand  on 
the  adversary's.  The  campaign  will  be  merely  prolonged  two  raonths. 
When  lïfteen  hundred  mjles  from  Paris,  maintaining  war  in  the  heart  of  a 
conquered  monarchy,  in  its  very  capital,  there  Ib  nothing  in  an  accident  to 
astound  men  of  courage.  Indeed,  in  what  haa  happened,  we  must  consider 
ourselves  as  very  fortunate,  if  we  take  into  account  the  difficulties  of  the  en . 
terpriae,  which  were  no  less  than  crossing,  in  the  teeth  of  a  hostile  army,  the 
largest  rivei'  in  Europe,  to  go  and  give  battle  beyond  it.     We  hâve  no  cause 
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for  discouragement.  It  is  necessary  to  cross  the  small  arm  of  the  Danube 
into  the  island  of  Lobau,  there  to  wait  for  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  and 
the  réconstruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  large  branch.  This  retreat  can  be 
performed  during  the  night  without  losing  a  single  man,  a  single  horse,  a 
single  cannon,.  and,  more  than  ail,  without  losing  honor. 

'^But  there  is  another  rétrograde  movement  both  dishonoring  and  disas- 
trous.  It  is  to  repass  not  only  the  small,  but  the  great  arm  of  the  Danube, 
scrambling  over  the  latter  as  we  can,  with  boats  which  can  carry  only  sound 
men,  without  one  cannon,  one  horse,  one  wounded  man,  and  abandoning  the 
island  of-  Lobau,  which  is  a  precious  conquest,  and  which  offers  the  true 
ground  for  ultimately  effecting  the  passage.  If  we  do  this,  instead  of  retir- 
ing  with  60,000  men,  which  we  numbered  at  our  departure,  we  shall  go  back 
with  40,000  men,  without  artillery  or  horses,  leaving  behind  us.  10,000  of  the 
wounded,  who,  in  a  month,  might  be  capable  of  service.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  we  should  do  well  not  to  show  ourselves  to  the  Viennese.  They 
would  overwhelm  their  vanquishers  with  scom,  and  would  soon  summon  the 
Archduke  Charles  to  expel  us  from  a  capital  where  we  should  no  longer  be 
worthy  to  remain.  Ând  in  that  case,  it  is  not  a  retreat  to  Vienna,  but  to 
Strasburg,  for  which  we  are  to  prépare.  Prince  Eugène,  now  on  his  march 
to  Vienna,  would  find  the  enemy  there  instead  of  the  French,  and  would  per- 
ish  in  the  trap.  Our  allies,  dismayed  and  made  treacherous  by  weakness, 
would  tum  against  us.  The  fortune  of  the  empire  would  be  annihilated, 
and  the  grandeur  of  France  destroyed.  Massena  and  Davoust,"  said  he, 
tuming  to  them,  "  you  live.  You  will  save  the  army.  Show  yourselves 
worthy  of  what  you  hâve  already  donc." 

£very  man  felt  his  énergies  invigorated  by  thèse  words.  In  the  ardor  of 
the  moment,  the  impetuous  Massena  grasped  the  hand  of  the  Emperor,  ex- 
claiming,  "  You  are  a  man  of  courage,  sire  !  You  are  worthy  to  command 
us.  No  !  we  will  not  fly  like  cravens  who  hâve  been  beaten.  Fortune  has 
not  béen  kind  to  us,  but  we  are  victoriens  nevertheless  ;  for  the  enemy,  who 
ought  to  hâve  driven  us  into  the  Danube,  has  bitten  the  dust  before  our  po- 
sitions. Let  us  only  cross  the  small  arm  of  the  Danube,  and  I  pledge'  my- 
self  to  drown  in  it  every  enemy  who  shall  endeavor  to  cross  in  pursuit  of 
as.^'  Davoust,  on  his  part,  promised  to  défend  Vienna  from  any  attack  dur- 
ing the  rénovation  of  the  bridges. 

Massena  immediately  retumed  to  Essling  and  Aspem.    The  cannonadc 
of  the  Austrians  was  still  sullenly  continued,  though  the  soldiers  sank  in  ex- 
haustion  at  their  guns.    Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  nighi,  Napo- 
léon, with  Savary,  in  a  frail  skiff,  crossed  the  rushing  torrent  of  the  Danube 
to  the  right  bank.    It  was  a  night  of  Egyptian  darkness.    The  raîn  fell  in 
floods.    Enormous  floating  masses  were  continually  swept  down  by  the 
8i?vollcn  current,  and  the  passage  was  attended  with  imminent  danger.    Hav- 
ing  sâfely  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Ebersdorf,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  he  ordered  every  attainable  barge  to  be  collected  and  sent  imme- 
diately across  to  Lobau,  freighted  with  biscuit,  wine,  brandy,  and  every  com- 
fort  for  the  wounded,  and  also  with  ammunition  for  the  army.    The  boats 
which  had  composed  the  floating  bridge  were  used  for  this  purpose.    The 
corps  of  sailors  whom  his  foresight  had  provided  were  found  invaluable  in 
tliifl  trying  hour. 
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breach  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  was  punished  upon  the 
spot. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Archduke  Charles  was  constructing  formidable 
Works  to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  French,  and  accumulating  from  ail  quar- 
ters  fresh  troops.  Napoléon,  busily  employed  behind  the  screen  of  woods 
on  the  island  of  Lobau,  had  packed  together  in  that  circumscribed  place,  but 
about  three  miles  in  diameter,  one  hundred  and  iifty  thousand  men,  five  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  pièces  of  artiUery,  and  forty  thousand  horses. 

Napoléon  at  St.  Helena  said,  "  When  I  had  caused  my  army  to  go  over  to 
the  island  of  Lobau,  there  was,  for  some  weeks,  by  common  and  tacit  con-» 
sent,  on  both  sides,  between  the  soldiers,  not  by  any  agreement  between  the 
gênerais,  a  cessation  of  iiring,  which,  indeed,  had  produced  no  beneât,  and 
only  killed  a  few  unfortunate  sentinels.  I  rode  out  every  day  in  différent  di- 
rections. No  person  was  molested  on  either  side.  One  day,  however,  rid- 
ing  along  with  Oudinot,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  island, 
which  was  about  eighty  yards  distant  from  the  opposite  bank,  where  the  en- 
emy  was.  They  perceived  us,  and,  knowing  me  by  the  little  hat  and  gray 
coat,  they  pointed  a  three-pounder  at  us.  The  bail  passed  between  Oudinot 
and  me,  and  was  very  close  to  both  of  us.  We  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  and 
speedily  got  out  of  sight.  Under  the  actual  circumstances,  the  attack  wajs 
little  better  than  murder  ;  but  if  they  had  fired  a  dozen  guns  at  once,  they 
must  hâve  killed  us." 

Napoléon  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
his  soldiers.  Walking  one  day  with  one  of  his  marshals  on  the  shore  of  the 
isle  of  Lfobau,  he  passed  a  company  of  grenadiers  seated  at  their  dinner. 

"  Well,  my  friends,"  said  Napoléon,  "  I  hope  you  find  the  wine  good." 

**  It  will  not  make  us  drunk,"  replied  one  of  the  number  ;  "  there  is  our 
cellar,"  pointing  to  the  Danube.  The  Emperor,  who  had  ordered  the  distri* 
bution  of  a  bottle  of  wine  to  each  man,  was  surprised,  and  promised  an  immé- 
diate inquiry.  It  was  found  {hat  forty  thousand  bottles,  sent  by  the  Emperor 
a  few  days  before  for  the  army,  had  been  purloined  and  sold  by  the  commis- 
saries.    They  were  immediately  brought  to  trial  and  condenmed  to  be  shot. 
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The  fourth  of  July,  1809,  was  dark  and  gloomy.  As  night  came  on,  the 
wind  rose  to  a  tempest.  Heavy  clouds  blackened  the  sky,  and  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  The  lightning  gleamed  vividly,  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder  shook 
the  encampment  of  the  hostile  armies.  It  was  a  favorable  hour  for  the  gi- 
gantic  enterprise.     At  the  voice  of  Napoléon  the  whole  army  was  in  motion. 
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To  bewilder  the  Austriansy  simultaneous  attacks  were  made  on  ail  points. 
At  once,  nine  hundred  guns  of  the  largest  bore  rent  the  air  with  their  dé- 
tonations. The  glare  of  bombs  and  shells  blended  with  the  flashes  of  the 
lightningy  and  the  thunder  of  Napoleon's  artillery  mingled  with  the  thunder 
of  the  heavens.  Never  has  war  exhibited  a  spectacle  more  sublime  and 
awful.  Napoléon  rode  up  and  down  the  bank  with  perfect  calmness.  His 
officers  and  men  seemed  to  imbibe  his  spirit,  and  ail  performed  their  allotted 
task  without  confusion  or  embarrassment,  regardless  of  the  rain,  the  buUets, 
the  exploding  shells,  the  rolling  of  the  thunder,  and  the  terrifie  cahnonade. 
Ail  Vienna  was  roused  from  its  slumber  by  this  awful  outburst  of  war.  The 
enterprise  was  highly  successful. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  moming,  a  most  imposing  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  eyes  of  both  armies.  The  storm  had  passed  away.  The  sky 
was  cloudless.  One  of  the  most  serene  and  lovely  of  summer  momings 
smiled  upon  the  scène.  The  rising  sun  glittered  on  thousands  of  bayonets, 
and  helmets,  and  plumes,  and  gilded  banners,  and  gayly-capstrisoned  horses 
prancing  over  the  plain.  Seventy  thousand  men  had  already  passed  the 
river,  and  were  in  Une  of  battle,  and  the  bridges  were  still  thronged  with 
horse,  infantry,  and  artillery,  crowding  over  to  the  field  of  conflict.  The 
French  soldiers,  admiring  the  genius  of  their  conmiander,  who  had  so  safely 
transported  them  across  the  Danube,  greeted  him  as  he  rode  along  their  lines 
with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  Vive  F  Empereur  !  The  Archduke  Charles  was 
by  no  means  aware  of  the  péril  with  which  he  was  threatened.  He  supposed 
that  it  would  take  at  least  four-and-twenty  hours  for  the  French  to  cross  the 
river,  and  that  he  should  hâve  ample  time  to  destroy  one  half  of  the  army 
before  the  other  half  could  corne  to  its  rescue.  He  stood  upon  the  heights 
of  Wagram,  by  the  side  of  his  brother  Francis,  the  emperor,  who  was  ques- 
tioning  him  as  to  the  state  of  affairs. 

"  The  French  hâve  indeed,"  said  the  Archduke  Charles,  "  forced  the  Dan- 
ube, and  I  am  letting  a  portion  of  them  pass  over."  "  Very  good,^^  rejoined 
the  Emperor  ;  "  but  do  not  let  too  many  of  them  come  across."* 

Napoléon  had  now  seven  bridges  completed,  and  he  had  crossed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  to  deprive  him  of  ail  advantage  from 
his  intrenchments.  During  the  day  the  two  mighty  armies  passed  through 
an  incessant  séries  of  skirmishes,  as  they  took  their  positions  on  the  field  cf 
Wagram.  Night  came.  A  cold,  dense  fog  settled  down  over  the  unsheltered 
troops.  There  was  no  wood  on  the  plain  for  fires.  Each  man  threw  him- 
self  down  on  the  wet  ground,  shivering  with  cold,  and  slept  as  he  could. 

Napoléon,  however,  did  not  sleep.  He  rode  in  the  darkness  to  ail  points 
of  the  widely-extended  field,  that  hemight  with  his  own  eyes  see  the  position 
of  his  troops.  At  midnight  he  sent  for  ail  the  marshals,  and  gave  them  the 
most  minute  directions  for  the  proceedings  of  the  ensuing  day.  It  was  his 
principle  to  give  his  directions,  not  merely  so  that  they  might  he  understood, 
bat  so  plainly  that  by  no  possibility  could  they  be  misunderstood.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  he  had  allowed  himself  no  repose  whatever.  At  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  next  moming  the  battle  was  renewed.  For  twelve  long 
hours,  three  hundred  thousand  men,  extending  in  dense  masses  of  infantry 

*  Thif  remaik  became  robf «qaently  qoite  a  by-woid  in  the  aimy. 
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and  cavalry  alohg  an  undulating  Une  nine  miles  in  length,  fired  into  each  oth- 
ers^  boBoms  with  buUets,  grape-shot,  cannon  halls,  and  shells.  Sabre  crossed 
sabre,  and  bayonet  clashed  against  bayonet,  as  squadrons  of  horse  and  col- 
umns  of  infantry  were  hurled  against  each  other.  Whole  battalions  melted 
away  before  the  discharge  of  eleven  hundred  pièces  of  artillery.  No  man  in 
either  army  seemed  to  pay  any  more  regard  to  the  missiles  of  death  than  if 
they  had  been  snow  flakes.  Napoléon  was  every  ivhere  présent,  encoura<- 
ging  his  men,  and  sharing  with  them  every  péril.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  thé  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead  in  every  conceivable  form  of 
mutilation.  The  iron  boof  of  the  war-horse  trampled  the  marred  visage  and 
the  splintered  bones  of  shrieking  sufferers  into  the  dust.  Thousands  in 
either  army  who  were  in  search  oi  glory  on  that  bloody  field,  fomid  only  pro- 
tracted  agony,  a  horrid  death,  and  utter  oblivion. 

Massena,  though  very  severely  wounded  by  a  récent  fall  firom  his  horse, 
was  présent,  giving  his  orders  from  an  open  carriage,  in  which  he  lay  swathed 
in  bandages.  In  the  beat  of  the  battle,  Napoléon,  upon  his  snow-white 
charger,  galloped  to  the  spot  where  Massena,  from  his  chariot,  was  urging 
on  his  men.  A  perfect  storm  of  cannon  balls  plowed  the  ground  around  him. 
When  Napoléon  saw  his  impetuous  marshal  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  his 
unyielding  soûl  triumphing  over  excruciating  bodily  pain,  he  exclaimed, 
"Who  ought  to  fear  death  when  he  sees  how  the  brave  are  prepared  to  meet 
it  !"  The  Emperor  immediately  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  took  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  marshal.  He  informed  him  of  a  movement  then  in  progress 
which  he  hoped  would  be  décisive.  Pointing  to  the  distant  towers  of  Neu- 
siedel,  he  indicated  that  Davoust,  with  his  vétéran  division,  was  to  fall  upon 
the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  there,  while  an  immense  reserve  of  in- 
fantry, artillery,  and  cavalry  were  to  pierce  the  enemy's  centre.  Just  then, 
there  came  up  at  a  gallop  a  hundred  pièces  of  artillery,  making  the  very 
earth  to  tremble  beneath  their  ponderous  wheels.  Behind  this  battery,  in 
solid  column,  foUowed  the  infantry  of  Macdonald,  with  their  fixed  bayonets. 
Then  came  fourteen  régiments  of  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  with  sabres  long 
accustomed  to  be  bathed  in  blood.  The  hundred  guns  instantly  commenced 
the  most  tremendous  cannonade  upon  the  enemy's  Unes,  and  the  indomitable 
column  moved  stemly  on.  The  Austrians,  slowly  retiring  in  front,  but  clos- 
ing  in  on  either  side,  opened  a  cross  fire  upon  the  advancing  column,  while 
the  archduke  in  person  hastened  to  meet  the  terrible  crisis  which  was  ap- 
proaching.     At  every  step  huge  chasms  were  made  in  the  ranks. 

"  Nothing,"  says  Headley,  "  could  exceed  the  sublimity  and  terror  of  the 
scène.  The  whole  interest  of  the  armies  was  concentrated  hère,  where  the 
incessant  and  rapid  roll  of  the  cannon  told  how  desperate  was  the  conflict. 
Still  Macdonald  slowly  advanced,  though  his  numbers  were  diminishing,  and 
the  fierce  battery  at  his  head  was  gradually  becoming  silent.  Enveloped  in 
the  fire  of  its  antagonist,  the  guns  had  one  by  one  been  dismounted,  and,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  where  he  started  on  his  awful  mission, 
Macdonald  found  himself  without  a  protecting  battery,  and  a  centre  still  un- 
broken.  Marching  over  the  wreck  of  his  guns,  and  pushing  the  naked  head 
of  his  column  into  the  open  field  and  into  the  devouring  cross-fire  of  the  Aus- 
trian artillery,  he  continued  to  advance.     The  carnage  then  became  terrible. 
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At  every  discharge  the  head  of  that  column  disàppeared  as  if  it  sank  into 
the  earth,  while  the  outer  ranks  on  either  side  melted  like  snow-wreaths  on 
the  river's  brink.  Still  Macdonald  towered  unhurt  amid  his  falling  guard  ; 
and,  with  his  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  moved  stemly  on. 
At  the  close  and  iierce  discharge  of  thèse  cross  batteries  at  its  mstngled  head, 
that  column  would  sometimes  stop  and  stagger  back  like  a  strong  ship  when 
smitten  by  a  wave.  The  next  moment  the  drums  would  beat  their  hurried 
charge,  and  the  calm,  steady  voice  of  Macdonald  would  ring  back  through 
his  exhausted  ranks,  nerving  them  to  the  same  desperate  valor  which  fiUed 
his  own  spirit.  Never  before  was  such  a  charge  made,  and  it  seemed  at  ev- 
ery moment  that  the  tom  and  mangled  mass  must  break  and  ây.  The  Aus- 
trian  cannon  are  gradually  wheeled  around  tiU  they  stretch  away  in  parallel 
Unes,  like  two  walls  of  fire,*on  each  side  of  this  band  of  heroes,  and  hurl  an 
incessant  tempest  of  lead  against  their  bosoms.  But  the  stem  warriors  close 
in  and  fill  up  the  frightful  gaps  made  at  every  discharge,  and  still  press  for- 
ward.  Macdonald  has  communicated  his  own  settled  purpose  to  conquer  or 
to  die  to  his  devoted  followers.  But  now  he  halts,  and  casts  his  eye  over 
his  little  surviving  band,  that  stand  ail  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  He 
looks  back  upon  his  path,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  he  sees  the  course 
of  his  heroes  by  the  black  swarth  of  dead  men  that  stretches  like  a  huge 
serpent  over  the  plain.  Out  of  the  sixteen  thausand  men  with  which  he  start- 
edy  but  ffteen  hundred  are  left  beside  him.  Ten  out  of  every  eleven  hâve 
fallen.  And  hère  at  length  the  tired  hero  pauses,  and  surveys  with  a  stern 
and  anxious  eye  his  few  remaining  followers.  Looking  away  to  where  his 
emperor  sits,  he  sees  the  dark  masses  of  the  *  Old  Guard'  in  motion,  and  the 
shining  helmets  of  the  brave  cuirassiers  sweeping  to  his  relief.  '  Forward  !' 
breaks  from  his  iron  lips.  The  rolling  of  drums  and  the  pealing  of  trumpets 
answer  the  volley  that  smites  the  exhausted  column,  and  the  next  moment 
it  is  seen  piercing  the  Austrian  centre.  The  day  is  won,  the  empire  saved, 
and  the  whole  Austrian  army  is  in  fuU  retreat." 

"  In  the  height  of  the  danger,"  says  Savary,  "  Napoléon  rode  in  front  of 
the  line  upon  a  horse  as  white  as  snow.  He  proceeded  from  one  extremity 
of  the  line  to  the  other,  and  retumed  at  a  slow  pace.  Shots  were  flying 
about  him  in  every  direction.  I  kept  behind,  with  my  eyes  riveted  upon 
him,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  him  drop  from  his  horse.  The  Empe- 
ror had  ordered  that,  as  soon  as  the  opening  which  he  intended  to  make  in 
the  enemy's  centre  should  hâve  been  effected,  the  whole  cavalry  should 
charge,  and  wheel  round  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians." 

As  Napoléon,  with  his  glass,  earnestly  watched  the  advance  of  Macdonald 
through  this  terrifie  storm  of  grape-jshot  and  buUets,  he  exclaimed  several 
times,  "  What  a  brave  man  !"  For  three  miles  Macdonald  forced  his  bloody 
way,  piercing,  like  a  wedge,  the  masses  of  the  Austrians.  Anxiously  Napo- 
léon kept  his  eye  upon  the  tower  of  Neusiedel,  where  Davoust,  with  a  power- 
fiil  force,  was  to  attack  in  flank  the  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  eut  ofT  by 
Macdonald.  At  length  the  cannon  of  Davoust  were  seen  to  pass  the  tower, 
and  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  beyond  were  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  his  fire. 
**  The  battle  is  gained  !"  exclaimed  Napoléon.  Bessières  was  immediately 
ordered  to  charge  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard.     Riding  through  a  tempest 
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of  cannon  balls  at  the  head  of  his  men,  he  was  epurring;  furioualy  forward, 
when  a  heavy  shot  in  fuU  sweep  struck  his  horse,  and  hurled  it,  tom  and 
shattered,  from  under  him.  Bessières  was  pitched  headlong  to  the  grounâ, 
covered  with  blood  and  dust,  and  apparently  dead.  Napoléon,  in  anguish, 
averted  his  eyes,  and,  tuming  his  horse,  said,  "  Let  us  go  ;  I  hâve  no  time  to 
weep."     A  cry  of  grief  rose  from  the  whole  battalton  of  the  Guard, 

The  Emperor  sent  Savary  to  see  if  the  marshal  were  still  alive.  Most 
Btngularly,  Bessières,  though  etunned,  was  but  slightly  wounded.  When 
Napoléon  next  saw  him  after  the  battle,  he  Baid,  "  The  bail  which  struck 
you,  marshal,  drew  teara  from  ail  my  Guard.  Retum  thanks  to  it.  It  ought 
to  be  very  dear  to  you." 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Archduke  Charles,  leaving  twenty- 
four  thousand  men,  wounded  or  dead,  stretched  upon  the  plain,  and  twelve 
thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  gave  orders  for  a  gênerai  but 
cautious  retreat.  The  Emperor  Francis,  from  the  towers  of  the  impérial 
résidence  of  Wolkersdorf,  had  watched  the  progress  of  this  disastrous  battle. 
In  the  deepest  déjection  he  mounted  Ihs  horse,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
the  retreating  army. 

Napoléon  had  performed  a  feat  which,  more  than  any  other  he  ever  per- 
fonned,  astonished  the  world.  He  had  crossed  the  broa^est  river  in  Europe 
in  the  face  of  an  army  150,000  strong,  supplied  with  ail  the  most  destructive 
enginery  of  war.  He  had  accomplished  this  with  such  précision,  rapidity, 
and  security,  as  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their  own  ground  with  equal  num- 
bers.  The  Austrians  could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  and  Austria  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
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Â8  Boon  as  the  conflict  had  terminated,  Napoléon,  according  to  his  custom, 
rode  over  the  field  of  battle.  The  plain  was  covered  with  the  wounded  and 
the  dead.  Twenty-four  thousand  Austrians  and  eighteen  thouaand  of  the 
French  army  were  weltering  in  blood.  The  march  of  Macdonald's  column 
was  speciallj  distinguishable  by  the  train  of  dead  bodies  which  lay  along  its 
course.  The  multitude  of  the  wounded  was  so  great  that,  four  days  after 
the  battle,  the  mutilated  bodies  of  those  still  living  were  found  in  the  ravines 
and  beneath  the  traropled  grain.  The  vast  battle-field  of  Wagram  extended 
over  a  space  nearly  nine  miles  long  and  three  or  four  miles  wide.  The 
weather  was  intensely  hot.  A  blazing  sun  glared  fiercely  upon  them.  Flies 
in  swarms  lighted  upon  their  festering  wounds.  And  thus  thèse  mangled 
victims  of  war  lingered  through  hours  and  days  of  inconceivable  agony. 

The  Emperor  frequently  alighted,  and  with  his  own  hand  administered  re- 
lief to  the  wounded.  The  love  of  thèse  poor  men  for  the  Emperor  was  so 
strong  that  tears  of  gratitude  fiUed  their  eyes  as  he  approached  them  with 
words  of  sympathy  and  deeds  of  kindness.  .  Napoléon  alighted  from  his  horse 
to  minister  to  a  young  officer  whose  skuU  had  been  fractured  by  a  shot  ;  he 
knelt  beside  him,  felt  of  his  puise,  and  with  his  own  handkerchief  wiped  the 
blood  and  dust  firom  his  brow  and  lips.  The  dying  man  slightly  revived, 
and  recognized  his  emperor  kneeling  as  a  nurse  by  his  side.  Tears  gushed 
into  his  eyes  ;  but  he  was  too  weak  to  weep,  and  soon  breathed  his  last. 

After  having  traversed  the  field.  Napoléon  inspected  the  soldiers  who  were 
to  march  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  met  Maçdonald.  A  coldness  had  for 
some  time  existed  between  them,  which  had  been  increased  by  malevolence 
and  misrepresentation.  Napoléon  stopped  and  offered  his  hand,  saying, 
"  Accept  it,  MacdoYiald.  Let  there  be  no  more  animosity  between  us.  From 
this  day  we  will  be  friends.  I  will  send  you,  as  a  pledge  of  my  sincerity, 
your  marshaFs  stafF,  which  you  hâve  so  gloriously  eamed."  Maçdonald  cor- 
dially  grasped  the  proffered  hand,  exclaiming,  as  his  eyes  fiUed  with  tears 
and  his  voice  choked  with  émotion,  "  Ah,  sire,  we  are  now  united  for  life 
and  for  death  !"* 

Napoléon  recognized  among  the  slain  a  colonel  who  had  given  him  cause 
for  displeasure.  He  stopped,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  sadly  upon  his  muti- 
lated body  stretched  upon  the  gory  field,  and  said,  with  émotions  which  ev- 
ery  g^enerous  heart  will  understand,  "  I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  speak 
to  him  before  the  battle,  in  order  to  tell  him  that  I  had  long  forgotten  every 

thiiig."t 

Napoléon,  having  taken  the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded,  was  seized  with 

*  Maçdonald  waa  the  son  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  joined  the  Pretender,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Cnlioden  eacaped  to  France.  On  the  hreaking  ont  of  the  French  Révolution,  Maçdonald  em- 
braced  ita  principlea  and  joined  the  annj.  Upon  Napoleon's  retum  firom  Egypt  he  wannlj  es- 
ponscd  Ida  canae.  In  oonaequence  of  remarks  he  was  reported  to  hâve  made  in  référence  to  the 
convpiracy  of  Moreau,  the  Emperor  had  for  some  time  regarded  him  with  coldness.  At  ^Wagram 
lie  vron  his  marshars  staff.  He  oontinaed  the  faithful  friend  of  the  Emperor  until  the  abdication 
at  Fontainebleau.  After  the  ftiU  of  Napoléon,  the  new  goremment  made  him  a  peer  of  France  and 
Cbanoellor  of  the  Légion  of  Honor.     He  died  in  Paris  in  1840,  leaving  daughters,  but  no  son. 

t  **  There  was  no  injury,'*  says  Savaiy,  **  Napoléon  was  so  well  disposed  to  forgive  as  that  which 
was  Personal  to  himself  A  single  good  action  had  the  effect  of  removing  irom  his  mind  the  un- 
finr<»rabie  impression  created  by  ten  had  ones.  But  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  honor,  or  a  breach  of 
eooia^e,  would  forerer  ruin,  in  his  mind,  the  peraon  guilty  of  either." 
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a  Ijuming  fever,  the  effect  of  long-continued  exposure  and  exhaustion.  He, 
however,  indulged  himself  in  but  a  few  hours  of  rest,  and  then  mounted  his 
horse  to  overtake  and  guide  the  columns  whîch  were  pursuing  the  enemy.* 

•  "  Napoleon'B  attention,"  says  Saraiy,  "  wa»  particularly  direct«d  to  the  hoapilaU,  and  he  had 
Ibem  regularl;  viiited  b;  hit  aids-de-Pamp.  Aflei  the  battle  he  made  them  the  bearera  of  a  )[ratu- 
itj  of  nixtj  francs,  in  crovtn  piecei,  to  each  wounded  aoldiei,  and  fma  one  hundred  and  lîllj  lo 
fifteen  hundred  (nncu  to  each  of  tha  oflîeera,  according  to  their  reape<!tiTe  nnka.  He  tant  atUl 
lar)[er  auma  to  the  wonnded  generala.  The  Emparor'a  aida-de-camp  bad  for  aérerai  daya  no  othel 
occupation  ta  attend  to.  I  can  aiaert,  aa  far  aa  concemed  myaelf;  that  I  waa  conKanllj  enga^, 
dahng  fort<r-eight  hoars,  in  making  the  dîitrihution  to  three  ôf  the  hoapitala.  The  Emperor  had 
fivan  ordera  that  thia  ahould  be  donc  in  the  manner  moat  calciilaled  ta  aoothe  the  Teelinga  of  tha 
wounded.    The  oiuta  to  the  hoa[utala,  for  eianiple,  viere  niada  by  the  ûde-de-caoïp  in  fuU  unifonn. 
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A  violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Napoléon,  though 
sick  and  weary,  sought  no  shelter  from  the  drenching  flood.  He  soon  over- 
took  the  troops,  and  found  that  Marmont  had  received  from  the  Austrians 
proposais  for  an  armistice.  With  the  utmost  reluctance,  Napoléon  had  been 
forced  into  this  conâict.  He  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  and  every  thing  to 
fear.  Promptly  he  acceded  to  the  first  overtures  for  peace.  "  It  has  been 
the  fashion/'  says  Savary,  '^  to  represent  Napoléon  as  a  man  \rho  could  not 
exist  without  going  to  war  ;  and  yet,  throughout  his  career,  he  has  ever  been 
the  first  to  make  pacifie  overtures,  and  I  hâve  often  and  often  seen  indica- 
tions of  the  deep  regret  he  felt  whenevet  he  had  to  embark  in  a  new  contest." 

Ail  the  marshals  vi^ere  assembled  in  the  Emperor's  tent,  and  the  question 
of  the  proposed  armistice  v^as  eamestly  discussed.  '^Austria,"  said  one 
party,  "  is  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  popular  govemment  in  France. 
Unless  deprived  of  the  power  of  again  injuring  us,  she  will  never  cease  to 
violate  the  most  soleran  treaties  whenever  there  is  the  prospect  of  advantage 
from  any  violation,  however  flagrant,  of  the  public  faith.  It  is  mdispensable 
to  put  an  end  to  thèse  coalitions  perpetually  springing  up,  by  dividing  Aus- 
tria,  which  is  the  centre  of  them  ail."  The  other  party  contended  :  **  Should 
Prince  Charles  retreat  to  the  Bohemian  Mountains,  there  is  danger  of  an 
open  déclaration  from  Prussia  ;  and  Russia  may  join  the  coalition.  In  anti- 
cipation of  the  great  and  final  conâict  evidently  approaching  between  the 
South  and  the  North,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  conciliate  Austria, 
and  to  terminate  the  war  in  Spain,  so  as  to  secure  the  rear  in  France,  and 
libérale  the  two  hundred  thousand  vétéran  soldiers  engaged  in  an  inglorious 
warfare  there." 

Napoléon  Hstened  patiently  and  in  silence  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
and  then  broke  up  the  conférence  with  the  décisive  words,  "  Gentlemen, 
enough  blood  has  been  shed  ;  I  accept  the  armistice.' 


"♦ 


accompanied  by  the  war  commisBary,  the  officeia  of  health,  and  the  director.  The  secretary  of  the 
hospital  vrent  before  them,  with  the  register  of  the  sick  in  hand,  and  named  the  men  as  well  as  the 
régiment  to  which  they  belonged  ;  after  which,  twelve  five-franc  pièces  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  of  each  wounded  soldier,  this  sum  hein  g  taken  ont  of  baskets  full  of  money,  carried  by 
four  men  dressed  in  the  Emperor^s  lÎTery.  Thèse  gratuities  were  not  drawn  from  the  military 
diest,  bat  entirely  supplied  out  of  the  Emperor's  private  purse. 

**  A  collection  might  hâve  been  made,  no  less  veluable  as  materials  for  the  Emperor*8  histpry  than 
as  redondant  to  his  glory,  of  the  many  expressions  of  gratitude  uttered  by  thèse  gallant  fellows,  as 
well  as  of  the  language  in  which  they  gave  vent  to  their  love  and  attachment  to  his  person.  Some 
of  the  men  could  not  hope  to  spend  those  twelve  crown-pieces  ;  but,  at  the  very  brink  of  death,  the 
teaxm  ranning  down  their  cheeks  strongly  indicated  how  feelingly  alive  they  were  to  this  mark  of 
their  generaKs  remembrance.  At  no  time  did  I  feel  so  enthusiastic  an  admiration  of  the  Emperor 
as  when  he  was  attending  to  the  wants  of  his  soldiers.  His  heart  expanded  a^  hearing  of  any  serv- 
ice Tcndcred  to  them,  or  of  his  being  the  object  of  their  affection.  He  has  been  accused  of  being 
unspaiing  of  their  lives  ;  bat  they  never  encountered  any  danger  without  having  him  at  their  head. 
He  -was  every  thing  at  once.  Nothing  hut  the  basest  malevolence  can  calumniate  the  sentiment 
whîeh  was  nearest  his  heart,  and  which  ia  one  of  the  numberless  daims  which  his  immense  labors 
hâve  given  him  to  the  homage  of  posterity .  He  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and  he  loved  them  in 
retum.  It  is  impossible  that  they  could  hâve  for  him  a  greater  attachment  than  he  entertained  for 
them.'* — Mémoire  of  thêyJhike  of  Romgo,  written  hy  hmselfy  vol.  ii.,  p.  96,  97. 

•  Bernadette  ventured  to  anogate  to  himself  the  privilège  of  issuing  an  independent  bulletin,  in 
which  he  claimed  for  the  Saxon  trodps  under  his  command  a  principal  share  in  the  victory.  Na- 
poléon, JQstly  displeased,  caused  the  foUowing  private  order  to  be  distributed  to  each  roarshal  of  his 
"  Hii  impérial  majesty  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  Marshal  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Cor- 
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Immediately  after  exchanging  friendly  messages  with  the  Archduke 
Charles,  Napoléon  set  oflf  for  Schônbrunn,  there  to  use  ail  his  exertions  to 
secure  peace,  or  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  décisive  effort.  By  most  extra- 
ordinary  exertions,  he  raised  his  army  to  300,000  men,  encamped  in  brilliant 
order  in  the  heart  of  Austria.  He  replenished  the  exhausted  cavalry  horseç, 
and  augmented  his  artillery  to  700  guns.  While  thus  preparing  for  any 
emergency,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  the  speedy  termina- 
tion  of  the  war.  The  French  and  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  met  to  arrange 
the  treaty  of  peace.  Austria  endeavored  to  prolong  the  negotiations,  hop- 
ing  that  the  English  expédition  agai'nst  Antwerp  would  prove  so  successful 
as  to  compel  Napoléon  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  enable  Aus 
tria  to  renew  hostilities.     The  whole  month  of  August  thus  passed  away. 

The  English,  on  the  31st  of  July,  had  landed  upon  the  island  of  Walche- 
ren,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.     Lord  Chatham  was  in  command^f  the 

expédition.  Eighty  thousand  of  the 
National  Guard  immediately  marched 
to  expel  the  invaders  from  the  soil  of 
France.  Although  Napoléon  enter- 
tained  a  deep  aversion  for  the  vanity, 
the  ambition,  and  the  petty  jealousy 
of  Bernadotte,  he  fully  appreciated  his 
military  abilites,  and  intrusted  to  him 
the  chief  command  of  this  force.  Na- 
poléon was  neither  surprised  nor  alarm- 
ed  by  this  formidable  descent  upon  the 
coasts.  He  wrote  *  '*  Make  no  attempt 
to  come  to  action  with  the  English.  A 
man  is  not  a  soldier.  Your  National 
Guards,  your  young  conscripts,  led  pell-mell,  almost  without  officers,  with 
an  artillery  scarcely  formed,  opposed  to  Moore's  soldiers,  who  hâve  met  the 
troops  of  the  Grand  Army,  would  certainly  be  beaten.  The  English  must 
be  opposed  only  with  the  fever  of  the  marshes,  with  inundations,  and  with 
soldiers  behind  intrenchments.  In  a  month,  the  English,  decimated  by  fever' 
will  retum  in  confusion." 

He  enjoined  it  upon  the  French  to  défend  Flushing — a  fortification  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river — ^to  the  last  extremity,  so  as  to  keep  the  English  as  long 
as  possible  in  the  fever  district  ;  immediately  to  break  the  dikes,  and  thus 
lay  the  wholé  island  of  Walcheren  under  water  ;  to  remove  the  fleet  above 
Antwerp  ;  but  by  no  means  to  sink  huUs  of  vessels  in  the  channels  of  the 
river,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  destroy  the  Scheldt  by  way  of  defending  it. 

▼o*8  order,  which  was  inaerted  in  the  public  joumals  of  the  7th  of  July.  As  his  majesty  com- 
mands  in  person,  to  him  belongs  the  exclusive  rigfat  of  assigning  to  ail  their  respective  degrees  of 
glory.  His  majesty  owes  the  success  of  his  arms  to  French  tn>ops,  and  not  to  others.  The  Prince 
of  Ponte  Corvo*s  order  of  the  day,  tending  to  give  false  pretensions  to  troops  of  secondary  ment,  is 
contrary  to  truth,  to  discipline,  and  to  national  honor.  To  Marshal  Macdonald  belongs  the  praise 
which  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Gorvo  arrogates  to  himself  His  majesty  desires  that  this  testiroony  of 
his  displeasure  may  operate  as  a  caution  to  erery  marshal  Aot  to  attribute  to  himself  more  gloiy 
than  is  due  to  him.  That  the  Saxon  army,  however,  may  not  be  afflicted,  his  majesty  desires  that 
this  order  may  be  kept  secret" 
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In  ten  days  fifteen  thousand  of  the  English  troops  were  attacked  by  fever. 
They  were  dying  by  thousands.  Seventeen  days  had  been  employed  in 
forcing  their  vast  armament  of  fifteen  hundred  vessels  a  few  leagues  up  the 
crooked  channel  of  the  Scheldt.  Lord  Chatham  became  discouraged.  Four 
thousand  had  died  of  the  fever.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  sick  had  been  ship- 
ped  for  Englandy  many  of  whom  died  by  the  way  ;  and  the  number  on  the 
sick-list  was  daily  increasing.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  it  was  determ- 
ined  to  abandon  the  expédition.    The  English  retired,  covered  with  confusion. 

Napoléon  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  this  resuit.  He  said  that  his  lucky 
star,  which  for  a  time  had  seemed  to  be  waning,  was  now  shining  with  fresh 
lustre.  He  wrote  :  '*  It  is  a  pièce  of  the  good  fortune  attached  to  présent 
circumstances  that  this  same  expédition,  which  reduces  to  nothing  the  great- 
est  efforts  of  England,  procures  us  an  army  of  80,000  men,  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  hâve  obtained." 

The  Austrians  now  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  corne  to  terms.  The 
perfidious  monarchy  was  at  Napoleon's  disposai.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
anny  which  could  not  be  resisted,  and  he  had  ail  the  strong  places  of  the 
empire  under  his  control  ;  and  yet  he  treated  Francis  with  a  degree  of  gen- 
erosity  and  magnanimity  which  should  hâve  elicited  an  honest  acknowledg- 
ment  even  from  the  pens  of  his  envenomed  historians.  Francis,  finding  it  in 
vain  any  longer  to  protract  negotiations,  resolved  to  send  his  aid,  M.  Bubna, 
as  a  confidential  agent  to  Napoléon,  "  who  sljpuld,"  says  Thiers,  "  address 
himself  to  certain  qualities  in  Napoleon's  character,  his  good  nature  and 
kindly  spirit — qualities  which  were  easily  awakened  when  he  was  approach- 
ed  in  the  right  way."  Napoléon  received  the  emissary  with  cordiality,  threw 
off  ail  reserve,  and,  in  the  language  of  ingenuousness  and  sincerity,  said  : 

"  If  you  will  deal  honestly  with  me,  we  will  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion 
in  forty-eight  hours.  I  désire  nothing  from  Austria.  I  hâve  no  great  inter- 
est  in  procuring  a  million  more  inhabitants  for  Saxony  or  for  Bavaria.  You 
know  very  well  that  it  is  for  my  true  interest  either  to  destroy  the  Austrian 
monarchy  by  separating  the  three  crowns  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hun- 
gary,  or  to  attach  Austria  to  me  by  a  close  alliance.  To  separate  the  three 
crowns  will  require  more  bloodshed.  Though  I  ought,.  perhaps,  to  settle  the 
matter  in  that  way,  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  hâve  no  wish  to  do  so.* 

**  The  second  plan  suits  me.  But  how  can  a  friendly  aUiance  be  expected 
of  your  Emperor  ?  He  has  good  qualities,  but  he  is  swayed  by  the  violence 
and  animosity  of  those  about  him,  There  would  be  one  way  of  bringing 
about  a  sincère  and  ôrm  alliance.  It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
is  weary  of  his  crown.  Let  him  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  brother,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Wiirzburg,  who  likes  me,  and  whom  I  like.  He  is  an  enlightened 
prince,  with  no  préjudices  against  France,  and  will  not  be  led  by  his  minis- 
try  or  by  the  English.  Let  this  be  donc,  and  I  will  withdraw  from  Austria, 
without  demanding  a  province  or  a  farthing,  notwithstanding  ail  the  war  has 
cost  me.     I  shall  consider  the  repose  of  the  world  as  secured  by  that  event. 

*  "  To  separate  the  three  crowns  would  he  to  destroy  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  to  do  that  re- 
qoired  two  or  three  more  great  victoAes,  which  Napoléon  was  veiy  likely  to  gain,  hut  which  would, 
pnbsbiy,  make  Europe  desperate,  alarm  Russia,  and  disgust  her  with  our  alliance,  and  cause  a 
gênera]  rising  of  the  nations." — Thiers*  CoiùuUUe  and  Empire^  book  zzxYii.,  p.  816. 
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Perhaps  I  will  do  still  more,  and  give  back  to  Austria  the  Tyrol,  which  the 
Bavarians  know  not  how  to  govern  " 

As  Napoléon  uttered  thèse  words,  he  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  penetrating 
gaze  upon  M.  Bubna.  The  Austrian  minister  hesitatingly  replied  :  "  If  the 
Emperor  Francis  thought  this  possible,  he  would  abdicate  immediately.  He 
would  rather  insure  the  integrity  of  the  empire  for  his  successors  than  retain 
the  crown  upon  his  own  head." 

"  Well,"  replied  Napoléon,  **  if  that  be  so,  I  authorize  you  to  say  that  1 
will  give  up  the  whole  empire  on  the  instant,  with  something  more,  if  your 
master,  who  often  déclares  himself  disgusted  with  the  throne,  will  cède  it  to 
his  brother.  The  regards  mutually  due  between  sovereigns  forbid  me  to 
propose  any  thing  on  this  subject.  But  you  may  hold  me  as  pledged  should 
the  supposition  I  make  be  realized.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
sacrifice  will  be  made.  In  that  case,  not  wishing  to  separate  the  three 
crowns  at  the  cost  of  prolonged  hostilities,  and  not  being  able  to  «ecure  to 
myself  the  reliable  alliance  of  Austria  by  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the 
Archduke  of  Wûrzburg,  I  am  forced  to  consider  what  is  the  interest  which 
France  may  préserve  in  this  négotiation.  Territories  in  Gallicia  interest  me 
little  ;  in  Bohemia  not  more  ;  in  Austria  rather  more,  for  they  would  serve 
to  remove  your  frontiers  farther  from  ours.  In  Italy,  France  has  a  great 
interest  to  open  a  broad  route  toward  Turkey  by  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic. 
Influence  over  the  Mediterranean  dépends  upon  influence  with  the  Porte.  I 
can  not  hâve  that  influence  but  by  becoming  the  neighbor  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  By  hindering  me  from  crushing  the  English  as  often  as  I  hâve  been 
upon  the  point  of  doing  so,  and  obliging  me  to  withdraw  my  resources  from 
the  océan  to  the  Continent,  your  master  has  constrained  me  to  seek  the  land 
instead  of  the  sea  route  in  order  to  extend  my  influence  to  Constantinople. 
Let  us  meet  half  way.  I  will  consent  to  fresh  sacrifices.  I  renounce  the 
*  uti  possidetisf*  I  claimed  three  provinces  in  Bohemia  ;  I  will  say  no  more 
about  them.  I  insisted  upon  Upper  Austria  to  the  Ems  ;  I  give  up  the  Ems, 
and  even  Traun,  and  restore  Lintz.  In  Italy  I  will  forego  a  part  of  Carin- 
thia.  I  will  retain  Villach,  and  give  you  back  Klagenfurth.  But  I  vrill  keep 
Camiola,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  as  far  as  Bosnia.  I  demanded  of 
you  2,600,000  subjects  in  Germany.  I  will  not  require  of  you  more  than 
1,600,000.  If  you  will  come  back  in  two  days,  we  will  settle  ail  in  a  few 
hours  ;  while  our  diplomatists,  if  we  leave  them  alone,  will  ne  ver  hâve  done, 
and  will  set  us  on  a  game  to  eut  each  other's  throats."t 

"  After  this  long  and  amicable  interview,"  says  Thiers,  "  in  which  Napo- 
léon treated  M.  Bubna  so  familiarly  as  to  pull  him  by  the  mustaches,  he 
made  the  latter  a  superb  présent,  and  sent  him  away  fascinated  and  grate- 
ful."    On  the  21  st  of  September,  M.  Bubna  appeared  again  at  Schônbrunn 

*  '*  UH  poêsidetis,**  a  basis  of  settlement  by  wbich  each  party  retains  the  territorie*  which  thelr 
respective  armies  occupy,  subject  to  such  exchanges  as  may  be  mutually  convenient.  Napoléon 
was  in  possession  of  Vienna  and  of  nearly  the  whole  valIey  of  the  Danube,  ineluding  a  population 
of  nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  amounted  to  one  third  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Upon  tliis 
basis,  Austria  would  be  compelled  to  cède,  from  other  portions  of  her  dominions,  as  much  territory 
and  population  as  might  be  restored  to  her  in  the  centre  of  her  monarchy . 

t  Accounts  of  this  interview,  drawn  up  by  both  Napoléon  himself  and  by  M.  Bnbna,  ^re  deposit- 
ed  in  the  impérial  archives. 
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with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Francis,  stating  that  the  concessions  which 
Napoléon  had  made  amounted  to  nothing,  and  that  greater  ones  must  still 
be  proposed  in  order  to  render  peace  possible.  On  receiving  this  letter,  Na- 
poléon could  not  l'estrain  a  burst  of  impatience.  ''  Your  ministers,"  he  ex- 
claimed,  "  do  not  even  understand  the  geography  of  their  own  country.  I 
relinquish  my  claim  to  a  population  of  more  than  a  million  of  subjects.  I 
hâve  retained  only  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  enemy  from  the  Passau 
and  the  Inn,  and  what  is  necessary  to  establish  a  contiguity  of  territory  be- 
tween  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  And  yet  the  Emperor  is  told  that  I  hâve  abated 
none  of  my  claims  !  It  is  thus  they  represent  every  thing  to  the  Emperor 
Francis.  By  deceiving  him  in  this  way  they  hâve  led  him  to  war.  Finally, 
they  will  lead  him  to  ruin."  Under  the  influence  of  thèse  feelings,  he  dic- 
tated  a  bitter  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Upon  becoming  more  calm, 
however,  he  abstained  from  sending  it,  remarking  to  M.  Bubna,  ^'It  is  not 
becoming  in  one  sovereign  to  tell  another,  in  writing,  Yau  do  not  know  what 
you  say" 

In  îdl  this  delay  and  thèse  subterfuges  Napoléon  saw  but  continued  évi- 
dence of  the  implacable  hostility  of  Austria,  which  no  magnanimity  on  his 
part  had  been  able  to  appease.  He  immediately  gave  orders  that  the  army 
should  be  prepared  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  Eamestly  as  he  de- 
sired  peace,  he  did  not  fear  the  issues  of  war.  Negotiations  having  been  for 
a  few  days  suspended.  Napoléon  sent  for  his  embassador,  M.  Champagny, 
and  said  to  him,  '^  I  wish  negotiations  to  be  resumed  immediately.  I  wish 
for  peace.  Do  not  hesitate  about  a  few  millions  more  or  less  in  the  indem- 
nity  demanded  of  Austria.  Yield  on  that  point.  I  wish  te  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  leave  it  ail  to  you."  Time  wore  away,  until  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber,  in  disputes  of  the  diplomatists  over  the  maps.  At  length,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  the  treaty  was  signed.  This  was  the  fourth  treaty  which  Austria 
had  made  with  France  within  sixteen  years.  She  soon,  hov^ever,  violated 
this  pledge  as  perfidiously  as  she  had  broken  ail  the  rest. 

Napoléon  was  fuU  of  satisfaction.  With  the  utmost  côrdiality  and  free- 
dom  he  expressed  his  joy.  By  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  firing  of  cannon  in  ail  the  encampments  of  the  army,  the  happy  event 
was  celebrated.  In  twenty-four  hours  he  had  made  his  anrangements  for 
his  departure  from  Vienna.  But  a  few  days  before  this,  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, Napoléon  was  holding  a  grand  review  at  Schônbrunn.  A  young  man, 
aboat  nineteen  years  of  âge,  named  Staps,  presented  himself,  saying  that  he 
had  a  pétition  to  offer  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  repulsed  by  the  ofEcers. 
The  obstinacy  with  which  he  retumed  again  and  again  excited  suspicion. 
He  was  arrested  and  searched,  and  a  sharp  knife  was  found  concealed  in  his 
bosom,  evidently  secreted  for  .a  criminal  purpose.  With  perfect  composure, 
he  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assassinate  the  Emperor.  The  af- 
fair  was  made  known  to  Napoléon,  who  sent  for  the  lad.  The  prisoner  enter- 
ed  the  private  cabinet  of  the  Emperor.  His  mild  and  handsome  countenance, 
and  bright  eyê  beaming  with  intelligence»  interested  Napoléon.  **Why," 
«aid  he,  kindly,  "  did  you  wish  to  kill  me  ?    Hâve  I  ever  harmed  you  ?" 

"  No,"  Staps  replied  ;  "  but  you  are  the  enemy  of  my  country,  and  hâve 
mined  it  by  the  war." 
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"  But  the  Emperor  Francis  was  the  ag gressor,"  Napoléon  replied,  "  not  I. 
There  would  hâve  been  less  injustice  in  killing  him." 

"  I  admit,  sire,"  the  boy  replied,  "  that  your  majesty  is  not  the  author  of 
the  war.  But  if  the  Emperor  Francis  were  killed,  another  like  him  would 
be  put  upon  the  throne.  fiut  if  you  were  dead,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
suoh  another." 

-  The  Emperor  was  anxious  to  aave  his  life,  and,  "  with  a  magnanimity," 
says  Âlison,  "  which  formed  at  times  a  remarkable  feature  in  his  cKaracter," 
inquired,  "  If  I  were  to  pardon  you,  would  you  relinquiah  the  idea  of  assas- 
sinating  me  1" 

"  Yes,"  the  young  fanatic  replied,  "  if  we  hâve  peace  ;  no,  if  we  hâve 


The  Emperor  requeated  the  physician  Corvisarf  to  examine  him,  and  as- 
certain  if  he  were  of  sound  mind.  Corvisart  reported  that  he  was  perfectly 
sane.  He  was  reconducted  to  prison.  Though  Napoléon  conteœplated 
pardoning  him,  he  was  forgotten  in  the  pressure  of  events,  lind,  after  the  de- 
pîrture  of  the  Emperor  for  Paria,  he  was  brought  before  a  military  commis- 
sion, condemned,  and  executed.     He  remained  unrelenting  to  the  last.* 

One  day  General  Rapp  was  soliciting  for  the  promotion  of  two  officers. 
"  I  can  not  make  so  many  promotions,"  said  Napoléon  ;  "  Berthier  bas  al-' 

*"An  adTentnn  of  a  diflirent  character,"  laji  AlUon,  "  befell  Nopoleon  b^  Schônbnmn  daring 
tliia  period.  A  joang  AuMrUn  Ud;,  of  attractiTe  perion  sud  noble  làinil;,  fell  ao  dâiperately  ûi 
lOTC  wilh  the  nnown  of  the  Emperor,  that  ahe  became  niUing  ta  aocrlSce  to  him  bar  peraon,  «nd 
naa,  by  ber  own  deaire,  introdaeed,  at  nigfat,  into  bis  apartmant.  Napoléon  waa  ao  much  itiuclc 
vitb  the  Bitleia  aimplieity  of  thia  poor  gïrt'a  mind,  and  the  devoted  cbaracter  of  het  puaion,  tHf>t, 
alUi  aome  conTenstioD,  he  h«d  hcrMciniducte(l,unIouched,Io  her  own  bouae." 
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ready  made  me  do  too  much  in  that  way/'  Then,  turning  to  Lauriston,  he 
continuedy  *'  We  did  not  get  on  80  fast  in  our  time,  did  we  ?  I  continued  for 
many  years  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant."  ''  That  may  be,  sire,"  General  Rapp 
replied,  '*  but  you  hâve  since  made  up  famoualy  for  your  lost  time."  Napo- 
léon laughed  at  the  repartee,  and  granted  the  request. 

As  he  left  Vienna,  he  gave  orders  fo^  the  springing  of  the  mines  which 
had  been  constructed  under  the  ramparts  of  the  capital.  He  knew  that 
Austria  would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  enter  into  another  coalition 
against  him.  The  magistrates  of  Vienna,  in  a  body,  implored  him  to  spare 
the  fortifications  of  the  city.  The  Emperor  refused  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest. '*  It  is  for  your  advantage,"  said  he,  '^  that  they  should  be  destroyed. 
It  will  prevent  any  one  from  again  exposing  the  city  to  the  horrors  of  bom- 
bardment  to  gratify  private  ambition.  It  was  my  intention  to  hâve  destroy- 
ed them  in  1805.  On  the  présent  occasion,  I  bave  been  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  bombarding  the  city.  If  the  enemy  had  not  opened  the  gâtes, 
I  must  either  hâve  destroyed  the  city  entirely,  or  bave  exposed  myself  to 
fearful  risks^  I  can  not  expose  myself  to  the  encounter  of  such  an  alterna- 
tive again." 

Alison  thus  eloquently  describes  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications,  and 
bis  opinion  of  the  act  :  '^  Mines  had  previously  been  constructed  under  the 
principal  bastions,  and  the  successive  explosions  of  one  after  another  pre- 
sented  one  of  Ihe  most  sublime  and  moving  spectacles  of  the  whole  revolu- 
tionaiy  war.  The  ramparts,  slowly  raised  in  the  air,  suddenly  swelled,  and 
bursting  like  so  many  volcanoes,  scattered  volumes  of  fiame  and  smoke  into 
the  air.  Showers  of  stones  and  fragments  of  masonry  fell  on  ail  sides.  The 
subterraneous  fire  ran  along  the  lines  with  a  smothered  roar,  which  froze 
every  heart  with  terrer.  One  after  another  the  bastions  were  heaved  up 
and  exploded,  till  the  city  was  enveloped  on  ail  sides  by  ruins,  and  the  rattle 
of  the  falling  masses  broke  the  awful  stillness  of  the  capital.  This  cruel 
dévastation  produced  the  most  profound  impression  at  Vienna.  It  exasper- 
ated  the  people  more  than  could  haVe  been  done  by  the  loss  of  half  the  mon- 
archy.  Thèse  ramparts  were  the  glory  of  the  citizens  ;  shaded  by  trees, 
they  formed  delightful  pubUc  walks  ;  they  were  associated  with  the  most 
heart-stirring  eras  of  their  history.  They  had  withstood  ail  the  assaults  of 
the  Turks,  and  been  witness  to  the  heroism  of  Maria  Theresa.  To  destroy 
thèse  vénérable  monuments  of  former  glory,  not  in  the  fory  of  assault,  not 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  but  in  cold  blood,  after  peace  had  been  sign- 
ed,  and  when  the  invaders  were  preparing  to  withdraw,  was  justly  felt  as  a 
wanton  and  unjustifiable  act  of  military  oppression.  It  brought  the  bitter- 
ness  of  conquest  home  to  every  man's  breast  ;  the  iron  had  pierced  into  the 
soûl  of  the  nation.  As  a  measure  of  military  précaution,  it  seemed  unneces- 
sary,  when  thèse  walls  had  twice  proved  unable  to  arrest  the  invader  ;  as  a 
•  preliminary  to  the  cordial  alliance  which  Napoléon  desired,  it  was  in  thé 
highest  degree  impolitic." 

By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Napoléon  extended  and  strengthened  the  frontiers 
of  Bavariay  that  his  ally  might  not  be  again  so  defenselessly  exposed  to  Aus- 
trian  invasion.  He  added  fifteen  hundred  thousand  soûls  to  the  kingdom  of 
Saxany.    Thus  he  enabled  the  portion  of  enfranchised  and  regenerated  Po- 
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land,  rescued  from  Prussia,  more  efFectually  to  guard  against  being  again 
ravaged  by  Austrian  troops.*  The  infant  kingdom  of  Italy  Austrian  hoofs 
had  trampled  in  the  dust.  Napoléon  enlarged  its  territory,  that  it  nûght  be 
able  to  présent  a  more  formidable  front  to  its  despotic  and  gigantic  nei^- 
bor.  His  only  object  seemed  to  be  so  to  strengthen  bis  allies  as  to  protect 
them  and  France  from  future  aggression.  Had  Napoléon  done  less  than 
this,  the  world  might  justly  bave  reproached  him  with  weakness  and  foUy. 
In  doing  no  more  than  this,  he  signally  developed  the  native  generosity  of 
his  character.  His  modération  astonished  his  enemies.  Unwilling  to  rec^ 
ognize  any  magnanimity  in  Napoléon,  they  allowed  themselves  to  accuse 
him  of  the  most  unworthy  motives.  "When  compared,"  says  Lockhart, 
''  with  the  signal  triumphs  of  the  campaign  at  Wagram,  the  terms  on  which 
Napoléon  signed  the  peace  were  universally  looked  upon  as  remarkable  for 
modération.  Bonaparte  soon  after,  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  steps» 
of  his  Personal  history,/t/mt9A6c{  abundant  eœplanatwn  ofthe  motives  which 
had  guided  his  diploînacy  at  SchonhrunnP  According  to  such  représenta^ 
tiens,  Napoléon  was  indeed  a  wayward  lover,  making  his  first  addresses  t6 
Maria  Louisa  in  the  bombardment  of  Vienna,  prosecuting  .his  suit  by  the 
bribe  of  a  magnanimous  treaty,  and  putting  a  seal  to  his  proposais  by  blow- 
ing  up  the  ramparts  of  the  metropolis  !t 

Alison,  on  the  other  hand,  foUowing  Bourrienne,  ventures  to  suggest  that 
Napoléon  was  frightened  into  peace  by  the  sharp  knife  of  Stâps.  The  his- 
torian  is  safe  when  he  records  what  Napoléon  did  and  what  be  said.  Upon 
such  facts  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  be  formed.  In  this  case,  friend  and 
foe  admit  that  he  was  dragged  into  the  war,  and  that  he  made  peace,  upon 
the  most  magnanimous  terms,  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could. 

Alexander  was  mnch  displeased  that  Napoléon  had  strengthened  the  Po- 
lish  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  thus  rendered  it  more  probable  that  the  restora- 
tion  of  Poland  might  finally  be  effected.  But  Napoléon,  aware  that  even 
the  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  iron  grasp  of  Russia  and  Austria  the  provinces 
of  dismembered  Poland  would  but  extend  more  widely  the  fiâmes  of  war; 
resolved  not  to  etnbark  in  the  enterprise,  which  still  enlisted  ail  his  sympa* 
thies.  Alexander,  however,  complained  bitterly  that  Prussian  Poland  had 
been  restored,  and  that  thus  the  danger  of  the  final  restoration  of  the  whole 
kingdom  was  increased.  The  coldness  of  Alexander,  and  the  daily-growing 
hostility  of  the  haughty  empress-mother  and  of  the  nobles,  rendered  it  mote 
and  more  évident  that  France  would  soon  be  involved  again  in  difficulties 
with  that  mighty  despotism  which  overshadowed  with  its  gloom  the  bound- 
less  régions  of  the  north4 

*  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  organized  by  Napoléon  from  Prussian  Poland,  was  independent,  though 
placed  under  the  protection  ofthe  King  of  Saxony. 

t  Napoléon  signed  the  treaty  with  but  little  confidence  in  the  honor  of  Anstria.  "  He  oould 
not  forget,"  says  the  Baron  Mènerai,  *'  that  tweWe  yeais  before  Austria  had  implored  peace  when 
the  French  were  at  Leoben,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  Egypt,  she  had  again  grasped  arms  ; 
that  she  had  again  signed  the  treaty  of  Luneville  after  the  defeat  of  Hohenlinden,  which  she  ▼!<>- 
lated  when  she  saw  us  seriously  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  descent  upon  England  ;  that  she 
had  signed  again  a  treaty  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Austerliti,  which  she  again  violated  when  she 
hoped  to  surprise  Napoléon  while  pursuing  the  EngUsh  in  Che  heart  of  Spain  ;  and  that  now  she 
reluctantly  sheathed  the  sword  only  because  Napoléon  was  in  possession  of  Vienna." 

X  Alexander  felt  much  soKcitude  about  this  treaty.    He  wrote  to  Napoléon,  "  My  interests  are 
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Alison,  in  the  following  terms,  condemns  Napoléon  for  his  modération  in 
not  wresting  from  Austria  and  Russia  the  Polish  provinces  :  ''  He  more  than 
once  touched  on  the  still  vibrating  chord  of  Polish  nationality,  and  by  a  word 
might  hâve  added  two  hundred  thousand  Sarmatian  lances  to  his  standard  ; 
but  he  did  not  venture  upon  the  bold  step  of  re-establishing  the  throne  of 
Sobieski  ;  and  by  the  half  measure  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  perma- 
manently  ezcited  the  jealousy  of  Russia,  without  winning  the  support  of  Po- 
land."  It  is  with  such  unparalleled  injustice  that  history  has  treated  Napo- 
léon. His  efforts  to  défend  France  from  her  multitudinous  assailants  are 
alleged  as  proofs  of  his  insatiable  ambition  and  a  bloodthirsty  spirit.  His 
generosity  to  his  vanquished  foes,  and  his  readiness  to  make  almost  any  sac- 
rifice for  the  sake  of  peace,  were  stigmatized  as  weakness  and  folly. 

Â  deputation  from  one  of  the  provinces  of  Austria  had  called  upon  Napo- 
léon just  before  the  treaty,  soliciting  relief  firom  some  of  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  présence  of  the  French  army.  "  Gentlemen,"  the  Em- 
peror  replied,  '^  I  am  aware  of  your  sufferings.  I  join  with  you  in  lamenting 
the  evils  entailed  upon  the  people  by  the  conduct  of  your  goveniment,  but  I 
can  afford  you  no  relief.  Scarcely  four  years  hâve  elapsed  since  your  sov- 
ereign  pledged  his  word,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  that  he  would»never 
again  take  up  arms  against  me.  I  trusted  that  a  perpétuai  peace  was  ce-* 
mented  between  us  ;  and  I  hâve  not  to  reproach  myself  with  having  violated 
its  conditions.  Had  I  not  firmly  relied  upon  the  protestations  of  sincerity 
which  were  then  made  to  me,  rest  assured  that  I  should  not  hâve  retired  as 
•I  did  from  the  Austrien  territories.  Monarchs  forfeit  the  rights  which  hâve 
been  vested  in  them  by  the  public  confidence  from  the  moment  that  they 
abuse  such  rights  and  draw  down  such  heavy  calamities  upon  nations." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  began  to  défend  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  ended  his  reply  in  thèse  words  :  '^  Nothing  shall  detach  us  from 
our  good  Francis." 

"  You  hâve  not  rightly  understood  me,"  the  Emperor  rejoined,  "  or  you 
hâve  formed  a  wrong  interprétation  of  what  I  laid  down  as  a  gênerai  aziom. 
Did  I  speak  of  your  relaxing  in  your  affection  for  the  Emperor  Francis  ? 
Far  from  it.  Be  true  to  him  under  any  circumstances  of  good  or  bad  fortune. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  you  should  suffer  without  murmuring.  By  acting  oth- 
erwise,  you  reproach  him  as  the  author  of  your  sufferings." 

While  negotiations  were  pending,  Napoléon  received  the  untoward  tidings 
of  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  Wellington  at  the  hattle  of  Talavèra.  He 
was  much  displeased  by  the  conduct  of  his  gênerais  in  Spain.     '^  Those 

enUrely  in  the  hands  of  your  majesty.  You  may  give  me  a  certam  pledge  in  repeating  what  you 
saîd  at  Tibît  and  Erforth  on  the  intereats  of  Rutna  in  connection  with  the  laie  làngâam  ofPolandy 
Ni^Ieon  leplied,  "  Poland  may  give  lise  to  eome  emhamumnent  hetween  ns  ;  but  the  world  ia 
iaurge  enou^  to  aflbrd  ua  room  to  arrange  onraeWea."  Alexander  promptiy  and  energetically  re- 
spouied,  *<  If  the  re-^tabliekment  of  Poland  is  to  be  agUated,  '  the  toorld  ù  not  large  enough,'  for  I 
demie  nothhig  fnrther  in  it.'*  The  ferment  in  St.  Petenburg  waa  so  intense  that  a  national  ont- 
brteek  waa  omtemplated,  and  even  the  aaaaannation  of  the  Emperor  waa  openly  apoken  of  if  he 
slMmld  yield.  Napoléon  waa  not  ignorant  of  thia  atate  of  the  Rnwian  mind.  He  haa  been  se- 
verely  Uamed  for  hia  insaHabU  aviition  in  restoring  Pmasian  Poland  by  establiahing  the  Duchy 
o£  Waraaw.  He  haa  been  as  aeverely  blamed,  and  by  the  aame  hiatorians,  for  not  liberating  the 
Atiatrian  and  Pmasian  provinces  of  diamembered  Poland,  though  he  could  only  bave  done  this  by 
inrvolYing  Eorope  in  the  most  destructive  war.— See  Bignon,  vol.  viii.,  p.  351, 864. 
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men,"  said  he,  "  are  very  self-confident.  I  am  allowed  to  possess  some  su- 
periority  of  talent,  and  yet  I  never  think  that  I  can  hâve  an  anny  sijfficiently 
numerous  to  fight  a  battle  even  with  an  enemy  I  hâve  been  accustomed  to 
defeat.  I  collect  about  me  ail  the.  troops  I  can  bring  together.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  advance  boldly  to  attack  an  enemy  with  whom  they  are 
scarcely  acquainted,  and  yet  they  only  bring  one  half  of  their  troops  to  the 
contest.  Is  it  possible  to  maneuver  more  awkwardly  ?  I  can  not  be  pres-^ 
ent  every  where."* 

A  deputation  of  Hungarians  called  upon  Napoléon  to  implore  him  to  take 
Hungary  under  his  protection,  and.to  aid  the  Hungarians  in  their  efforts  to 
break  from  tlie  thraldom  of  Austria.t  Napoléon  had  reflected  upon  this,  and 
had  thought  of  placing  upon  the  throne  of  Hungary  the  Archduke  of  Wûrz- 
burg,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  This  young  prince  admired  Napo- 
léon, and  was  much  influenced  by  his  lofty  principles.  When  Austria  was 
striving  to  influence  the  whole  Hungarian  nation  against  France,  Napoléon 
issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

"  Hungarians  !  The  moment  is  come  to  revive  your  independence.  I 
offer  you  peace,  the  integrity  of  your  territory,  the  inviolability  of  your  con- 
stitutions, whether  of  such  as  are  in  actual  existence,  or  of  those  which  the 
spirit  of  the  time  may  require.  I  ask  nothing  of  you.  I  désire  only  to  see 
your  nation  free  and  independent.  Your  union  with  Austria  has  made  your 
misfortune.  .Your  blood  has  flowed  for  her  in  distant  régions.  Your  dear- 
est  interests  hâve  always  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Austrian  hereditary 
estâtes.  You  form  the  finest  part  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  yet  you  are* 
treated  as  a  province.  You  hâve  national  manners,  a  national  language  ; 
you  boast  an  ancient  and  illustrions  origin.  Résume,  then,  your  existence 
as  a  nation.  Hâve  a  king  of  your  own  choice,  who  will  réside  among  you, 
and  reign  for  you  alone." 

Napoléon,  in  departing,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna, 
in  which  he  thanked  them  for  the  attentions  they  had  bestowed  upon  the 
wounded  of  his  army,  and  expressed  how  deeply  he  lamented  his  inability  to 
lighten  the  burdens  which  had  pressed  upon  them.  ^'  It  was  the  Emperor's 
intention,"  says  Savary,  "  to  hâve  had  pavements  laid  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis,  which  stand  much  in  need  of  them.  He  was  desirous,  he  said, 
of  leaving  that  token  of  remembrance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  But  he 
did  not-find  time  to  accomplish  this  object." 

"  If  I  had  not  conquered  at  Austerlitz,"  said  Napoléon  at  St.  Helena,  "  I 
should  hâve  had  ail  Prussia  on  me.  If  I  had  not  proved  victorious  at  Jena, 
Austria  and  Spain  would  hâve  assailed  me  in  my  rear.    If  I  had  not  tri- 

*"  An  important  town  of  Spam  had  been  lost  in  conséquence  of  tbe  treason  of  some  who  betrayed 
its  weakness,  and  the  criroinal  neglect  of  the  commandant.  *^  The  penons,"  says  Napier,  "  who 
had  betrayed  the  place  to  Rovera  were  shot  by  Macdonald,  and  the  commandant,  whose  négligence 
had  occasioned  the  misfortune»  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but  Napoléon,  who  has  been  so  fooily 
misrcpresented  as  a  sanguinary  tyrant — Napoléon,  who  had  commuted  the  sentence  of  Dupont,  now 
pardoned  General  Guillot  :  a  clemency  in  both  cases  remarikjible,  seeing  that  the  loss  of  an  army 
by  one,  and  of  a  great  fortress  by  the  other,  not  only  tended  directly  and  powerfoUy  to  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  Emperor's  projects,  but  were  in  themselves  great  crimes  ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any 
other  sovereign  in  Europe  would  hâve  displayed  such  a  merciful  greatness  of  mind.''— iVapt^r, 
▼ol.  iii.,  p.  66. 

t  Souvenirs  Historiques  de  M.  Le  Baron  Meneval,  vol.  i.,  p.  303. 
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umphed  at  Wagram — ^which,  by-the-by,  was  a  less  décisive  victory — I  had 
to  fear  that  Russia  would  abandon  me,  that  Prussia  woiild  rise  against  me  ; 
and,  meanwhile,  the  English  were  already  before  Antwerp. 

"Yet  what  was  my  conduct  after  the  victory?  At  Austerlitz  I  gave 
Alexander  his  liberty,  though  I  might  hâve  made  him  my  prisoner.  After 
Jena,  I  left  the  house  of  Pnissia  in  possession  of  a  throne  which  I  had  con- 
quered.  After  Wagram,  I  neglected  to  parcel  out  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
If  ail  this  be  attributed  merely  to  piagnanimity,  cold  and  calculating  politi- 
cians  vn\l  dôubtless  blâme  me.  But,  without  rejecting  that  sentiment,  to 
which  I  am  not  a  strariger,  I  had  higher  aims  in  view.  I  wished  to  bring 
about  the  amalgamation  of  the  great  Ëuropean  interests  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  had  effected  the  union  of  parties  in  France.  My  ambition  was  one  day 
to  become  the  arbiter  in  the  great  cause  of  nations  and  kings.  It  was  there- 
fore  necessary  that  I  should  secure  to  myself  claims  on  their  gratitude,  and 
seek  to  render  myself  popular  among  tbem.  This  I  could'not  do  without 
losing  something  in  the  estimation  of  others.  I  was  aware  of  this.  But  I 
was  powerful  and  fearless.  I  concemed  myself  but  little  about  transient 
popular  murmurs,  being  very  sure  that  the  resuit  would  infaUibly  bring  the 
people  over  to  my  side. 

"  I  committed  a  great  fault,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  lîot  reducing 
the  p^wer  of  Austria  stiU  more.  She  remained  too  strong  for  our  safety, 
and  to  her  we  must  attribute  our  ruin.  The  day  after  the  battle,  I  should 
hâve  made  known,  by  proclamation,  that  I  would  treat  with  Austria  only  on 
condition  of  the  preliminary  séparation  of  the  three  crovsrns  of  Austria,  Hun- 
gary,  and  Bohemia." 

While  thèse  scènes  were  transpiring  in  Austria,  the  war  in  Spain  was  rag- 
ing  viith  renewed  fierceness.  The  English  and  the  Spanish  insurgents  had 
their  hopes  revived  by  the  absence  of  Napoléon,  and  believing  that  he  would 
be  compelled  soon  also  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  meet  his  exigencies  upon 
the  Danube,  they  with  alacrity  retumed  to  the  conflict.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
liras  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  excellent  of  men,  but  he  was  no  soldier. 
The  gênerais  of  Napoléon  were  fully  conscious  of  this,  and  had  no  confidence 
in  his  military  opérations.  Having  no  recognized  leader,  they  quarreled 
among  themselves.  It  was  difiicult  for  Napoléon,  in  the  midst  of  the  ail- 
absorbing  scènes  of  Essling,.  and  Lobau,  and  Wagram,  to  guide  the  move- 
ments  of  armies  six  hundred  leagues  distant,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tagus 
and  the  Douro. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  landed  with  30,000 
British  troops  in  Portugal,  and  rallied  around  his  banner  70,000  Portuguese 
soldiers,  inspired  by  the  most  frantic  énergies  of  religions  fanaticism.  Mar- 
slial  Soult  had  in  Portugal  26,000  men  under  arms  to  oppose  them.  The 
most  horrible  scènes  of  demoniac  war  ensued.  Retaliation  provoked  retali- 
ation.  No  imagination  can  conceive  the  revolting  scenes.of  misery,  cruelty, 
and  blood  which  desolated  the  land.  The  wounded  French  soldiers  were 
seized  even  by  women,  and  tortured  and  torn  to  pièces,  and  their  mutilated 
remains  poUuted  the  road  ;  villages  were  bumed  ;  shrieking  women  hunted 
Bmd  outraged  ;  children,  trampled  by  merciless  cavalry,  and  torn  by  grape- 
shot,  moaned  and  died,  while  the  drenching  storm  alone  sighed  their  requiem. 
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It  was  no  longer  man  contending  against  his  brother  man,  but  démon  stnig- 
gling  with  démon.  The  French  and  English  officers  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  represa  thèse  horrible  outrages,  but  they  found  that,  easy  as  it 
is  to  rouse  the  degraded  and  the  vicious  to  fight,  it  is  net  so  easy  again  to 
soothe  their  depraved  passions  to  humanity .  The  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote 
to  his  govemment  the  most  bitter  complaints  of  the  total  insubordination  of 
his  troops.  "  I  hâve  long  been  of  opinion,"  he  wrote,  "  that  a  British  army 
could  bear  neither  succesa  nor  failure  ;  and  I  hâve  had  manifest  proofs  oîF 
the  truth  of  this  opinion  in  the  first  of  its  branches  in  the  récent  conduct  of 
the  soldiers  of  this  army.  They  hâve  plundered  the  country  most  terribly, 
which  has  given  me  the  greatest  concem." 

Again  .he  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  dlst  of  May,  1809  :  '^  The 
army  behave  terribly  ill.  They  are  a  rabble  wbo  can  not  bear  success,  any 
more  than  Sir  John  Moore's  army  could  bear  failure.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
tame  them  ;  but,  if  I  should  not  succeed,  I  must  make  an  officiai  complaint 
of  them,  and  send  one  or  two  corps  of  them  home  in  disgrâce.  They  plun- 
der  in  ail  directions.'' 

Again,  on  the  17thof  June,  he  Mrrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  Secretary 
of  State  :  '^  I  can  not,  with  propriety,  omit  to  draw  your  attention  again  to 
the  State  of 'discipline  of  the  army,  which  is  a  subject  of  serious  concem  to 
me,  and  well  deserves  the  considération  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  to  you  the  irregularities  and  outrages  committed  by  the 
troops.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  which  I  take,  not  a  post  or  a  courier 
comes  in,  not  an  officer  arrives  from  the  rear  of  the  army,  that  does  not  bring 
me  accounts  of  outrages  committed  by  the  soldiers  who  hâve  been  left  be* 
hind  on  the  march.  There  is  not  an  outrage  of  any  description  which  has 
not  been  conmiitted  on  a  people  who  hâve  uniformly  received  us  as  friends, 
by  soldiers  who  hâve  never  yet,  for  one  moment,  sufTered  the  slightest  want 
or  the  smallest  privation." 

The  French  army,  by  universal  admission,  was  under  far  better  discipline 
than  the  English.  The  English  soldiers  were  drawn  from  the  most  degraded 
portion  of  the  populace.  The  French  army,  levied  by  the  conscription,  was 
composed  of  men  of  much  higher  intelligence  and  éducation.  The  violent 
populace  of  Portugal,  rioting  unrestrained,  rendered  existence  insupportable 
by  the  order-loving  portion  of  the  conununity.  They  were  regarded  with 
horror  by  those  of  their  own  countrymen  whose  easy  circumstances  induced 
a  love  of  peace  and  quietness.  They  saw  clearly  that  the  zeal  the  English 
affected  in  behalf  of  Portugal  was  mainly  intended  to  secure  English  com- 
merce and  their  own  aggrandizement.  They  complained  bitterly  that  En- 
gland  had  tumed  loose  upon  their  doomed  land  ail  the  reckless  and  ferocious 
spirits  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Portugal.  **  So,  without  liking  the  French," 
says  Thiers,  "  who  in  their  eyes  were  still  foreigners,  they  were  ready,  if 
compelled  to  choose  between  them  and  the  English,  to  prefer  them  as  a  lesser 
evil,  as  a  means  of  ending  the  war,  and  as  holding  out  the  hope  of  a  more 
libéral  rule  than  that  under  which  Portugal  had  lived  for  âges.  As  for  the 
house  of  Braganza,  the  classes  in  question  were  inclined,  since  the  Regent's 
flight  to  Brazil,  to  consider  it  as  an  empty  name,  which  the  English  made 
use  of  to  upset  the  land  from  top  to  bottom." 
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Neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  were  at  ail  grateful  to  Englaxid  for  the  work 
which  she  had  performed.  Lord  Wellington  wrote  :  **  The  British  army, 
which  I  hâve  the  honor  to  command,  has  met  with  nothing  but  ingratitude 
from  the  govemment  and  authorities  in  Portugal  for  their  services.  Every 
thing  that  could  be  done  has  been  done  by  the  civil  authorities  lately  to  op- 
press  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  every  occasion  in  which  it  has,  by  any  ac- 
cident, been  in  their  power.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  hâve  seen  the  last  of 
Portugal."  "  The  only  bond  of  sympathy,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  between 
the  two  govemments  [Spain  and  Portugal],  was  hatred  of  the  Englisb,  v^ho 
had  saved  both."  England  re-established  upon  thrones  of  despotism  the 
most  despicable  tyrants,  and  thèse  very  tyrants  requited  her  for  her  ignoble 
work  with  insuit  and  outrage. 

Napoléon  had  again  vànquished  his  foes.  He  was  still,  however,  exposed 
to  the  greatest  péril.  No  one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  himself.  England, 
unrelenting  and  heedless  of  ail  supplications  for  peace,  continued  her  as- 
saults.*  With  unrepressed  zeal,  she  endeavored  to  combine  new  coahtions 
of  feudal  Europe  against  the  great  advocate  of  popular  rights.  It  was  her 
open  avowal  that  the  triumph  of  démocratie  principles  threatened  the  sub- 
version of  every  European  throne.f 

While  Napoléon  was  marshaling  his  forces  at  Lobau  for  the  décisive  bat- 
tle  of  Wagram,  an  English  âeet  was  hovering  along  the  shores  of  Italy, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  aid  the  Austrians  there.  AU  the  sympathies 
of  the  Pope  were  evidently  vrith  the  enemies  of  France.  The  fanatic  peas- 
antry  of  Spain  and  of  the  Tyrol  were  roused  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Çhurch. 
The  danger  was  imminent  that  England,  effecting  a  landing  in  Italy,  and 
uniting  with  the  Austrians  and  ail  the  partisans  of  the  old  régime  in  that 
country,  would  crush  the  infant  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Naples.  Under  thèse 
circumstances.  Napoléon  wrote  as  foUows  to  the  Pope  : 

"  The  Emperor  expects  thîtf  Italy,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan  should  form 

*  '<  Ail  the  wars  of  the  European  Continent,"  saja  the  Encyclopœdia  Americana,  '*  againet  the 
révolution  and  against  the  empire,  were  begun  by  England,  and  supported  by  English  gold.  At 
last,  the  object  was  attained.  Not  only  was  the  ancient  family  restored  to  the  throne,  but  France 
was  redaoed  to  its  original  limita,  ita  naval  Ibrce  destroyed,  and  its  commerce  almost  anidhilated. 
But  victory  brought  bitter  fruits  even  to  England." 

In  1793,  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  waa  estimated  at  1,200,000,000  of  dollars.  It  is  now 
estimated  at  about  4,000,000,000.  The  most  of  this  enormous  increase  was  caused  by  the  wars 
against  Napoléon.  ''  It  is  impossible,"  says  the  Encyclopsdia  Americana,  "  to  prevent  the  burden 
of  the  taxation  from  ialling  diiectly  or  indireetly,  in  a  very  great  degree,  upon  the  laboring  or  active 
classes  ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  this  has  beoome  so  heavy  to  the  mère  laborer,  who  has  no  capital, 
Ihat  his  wagcs  will  but  just  support,  or  will  not  support,  himself  and  his  family  in  the  cheapest 
jnanner  of  living,  and  his  life  becomes  one  desperate  struggle  against  want  and  starvation." 

t  "  The  assumption,"  says  Richard  Gobden,  member  of  Parliament,  "  put  forth  that  we  were  en- 

g&ged  in  a  strictly  défensive  war,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  historically  untrue.     If  you  vrill  examine  the 

proois  as  they  exist  in  the  unchangeable  public  records,  you  will  be  satisfied  of  this.    And  let  us 

not  forget  that  our  histoiy  will  ultimately  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  over  which 

fZngiishmen  will  exercise  no  influence  beyond  that  which  is  derived  from  the  truth  and  justice  of 

tlieir  cause,  and  from  whose  décision  there  will  be  no  appeal.    I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  collective 

'wirnàam  and  moral  sensé  of  future  générations  of  men.     In  the  case  before  us,  however,  not  only 

are  we  constrained  by  the  évidence  of  facts  to  confess  that  we  were  engaged  in  an  aggressive  war, 

bnt  the  multiplied  avowals  and  confessions  of  its  authors  and  partisans  themselves  Icave  no  room 

U>  dcubt  that  they  entered  upon  it  to  put  dovm  opinions  by  physical  force— one  of  the  worst,  if  not 

the  'very  worst,  of  motives  with  which  a  people  can  embark  in  war." 
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a  league,  offensive  and  .défensive,  to  protect  the  Peninsula  from  the  calami- 
ties  of  war.  If  the  Holy  Father  assents  to  this  proposition,  ail  our  difficul- 
ties  are  terminated.  If  he  refuses,  he  announces  by  that  refusai  that  he 
does  not  wish  for  any  arrangement,  any  peace  with  the  Emperor,  and  that 
he  déclares  war  against  him.  The  first  resuit  of  war  is  cdnquest,  and  the 
first  resuit  of  conquest  is  a  change  of  government  ;  for  if  the  Emperor  is 
forced  to  engage  in  war  with  Rome,  will  it  not  be  to  make  the  conquest  of 
Rome,  and  to  establish  another  government,  which  will  make  common  cause 
with  Italy  and  Naples  against  their  common  enemies  ?  What  other  guaran- 
tee  can  the  Emperor  hâve  of  the  tranquillity  and  the  safety  of  Italy,  if  the 
two  realms  are  separated  by  a  state  in  which  their  enemies  continue  to  hâve 
a  secure  retreat  ?  Thèse  changes,  which  will  become  necessary  if  the  Holy 
Father  persists  in  his  refusai,  will  not  dèprive  htm  of  any  of  his  spiritual 
rights.  He  will  continue  to  be  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  his  predecessors  hâve 
been  during  the  last  eight  centuries/' 

The  continued  refusai  of  the  Pope  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France 
induced  the  Emperor  to  issue  a  decree  uniting  the  States  of  the  Church  with 
the  French  empire.  The  only  apology  which  can  be  offered  for  this  act  is 
its  apparent  necessity.  The  Pope,  claiming  neutrality,  was  aiding  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  Napoléon,  in  the  midst  of  tén  thousand  périls,  was  strug- 
gling,  almost  single  handed,  against  the  combined  soverei^s  of  Europe.  In 
self-defense,  he  was  compelled  to  treat  those  with  severity  who  were  secretly 
assisting  his  foes.  Solicitons  for  his  good  name,  he  announced  to  Europe 
as  the  reason  for  this  arbitrary  measure,  '*  The  sovereign  of  Rome  bas  con* 
stantly  refused  to  make  war  with  the  English,  and  to  aUy  himself  with  the 
kings  of  Italy  and  Naples  for  the  défense  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  The 
welfare  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  also  that  of  the  armies  of  Italy  and  Naples, 
demand  that  their  communication  should  not  be  interrupted  by  a  hostile 
power."* 

The  French  troops  immediately  entered  Rome,  and  drove  from  it  the  em- 
issaries  of  England  and  Austria,  who,  in  the  pontifical  court,  were  secretly 
fomenting  their  intrigues.  To  this  act  of  violence  the  Pope  replied  by  a  buU 
of  excommunication.  Murât,  the  King  of  Naples,  with  his  usual  thought- 
less  impetuosity,  immediately  arrested  the  Pope  and  sent  him  out  of  Italy. 
When  Napoléon,  who  was  then  at  Lobau,  heard  of  this  act,  he  expressed  the 
most  sincère  regret  that  a  measure  so  violent  and  inconsiderate  had  been 
adopted.  But,  ynth.  his  accustomed  disposition  to  regard  himself  as  the  child 
of  destiny,he  seemed  to  consider  it  an  indication  of  Providence,  or  rather  of 
Fate,  that  he  was  to  organize  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  its  twenty  millions  of 

*  **  Hâve  yoa  any  commands  for  France  ?"  said  a  Frenchman  at  Naples  to  an  English  friend. 
"  I  ahall  be  there  in  two  days."  "  In  France  !'*  answered  his  friend  ;  "  I  Ûiought  that  you  were  set- 
ting  off  for  Rome."  "  True  ;  but  Rome,  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  is  now  indissolubly  united  to 
France." 

"  I  bave  tio  news  to  burden  you  with,"  said  his  friend  ;  "  but  can  I  do  nothing  for  you  in  En- 
gland  î  I  shall  be  there  in  half  an  hour."  "  In  England  !"  said  the  Frenchman  ;  "  and  in  half  an 
hour  !"  "  Yes  !"  was  the  reply.  "  Within  that  time  I  shall  be  at  sea,  and  the  sca  has  been  indis- 
solubly united  to  the  British  empire."  She  who  arrogated  to  herself  the  dominion  of  the  wide 
world  of  waters,  ought  to  bave  some  charity  for  him  who,  when  struggling  against  combined  Eu- 
rope, strove  to  avert  from  himself  destruction  by  reluctantly  annexing  to  France  the  feeble  States 
of  the  Church. 
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inhabitants,  into  one  homogeneous  kingdom,  glowing  with  the  énergies  of 
free  institutions,  and  with  renovated  Rome  for  its  capital.  It  was  a  brilliant 
and  an  exciting  vision.  It  was  rich  in  promise  for  the  welfare  of  Europe. 
It  was  almost  probable  that  it  would  be  realized.  The  Pope  was  sent  to 
Savona,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  where  a  palace  was  prepared  for  his  récep- 
tion. He  was  afterward  removed,  for  greater  security,*to  Fontainebleau. 
Napoléon  had  a  high  regard  for  the  Pope,  and  often  expressed  his  sincère 
vénération  for  his  character.  He  ordered  that  Pius  should  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect  ;  gave  him  an  annual  income  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  sent  gorgeous  fumiture  and  troops  of  domestics  to  the  impérial 
palace,  where  he  was  securely  but  most  magnificently  detained.  He  ordered 
that  the  Pope  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  pleased,  perform  ail  the  cér- 
émonies of  religion,  and  reçoive  vnthout  restraint  the  homage  of  the  numer- 
ous  population  who  would  flock  to  greet  him.  Thus  Napoléon,  though  he  at 
first  regretted  the  injudiciouâ  seizure  of  the  Pope,  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  his  captivity.* 

The  energy  of  Napoléon  immediately  difFused  its  vivifying  influence  through 
the  drowsy  streets  of  Rome.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent  men  rejoiced  to 
escape  from  the  léthargie  sway  of  the  Church.  The  fanatic  populace,  how- 
ever,  were  horror-stricken  in  view  of  the  sacrilège  inflicted  upon  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  Still,  there  were  many  in  Rome,  then  as  now,  weary  of  ecclesi- 
astical  domination.  They^were  hungering  and  thirsting  for  political  free- 
dom  and  for  republican  liberty.  A  deputation  of  prominent  Italians  from 
Rome  called  upon  Napoléon  with  expressions  of  confidence  and  congratula- 
tion. 

"  My  mind,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  is  fuU  of  the  recollections  of  your  an- 
cestors.  The  first  time  that  I  pass  the  Âlps,  I  désire  to  remain  some  time 
among  you.  France  and  Italy  must  be  govemed  by  the  same  System.  You 
hâve  need  of  a  powerful  hand  to  direct  you.  I  shall  hâve  a  singular  pleas- 
ure  in  being  your  benefactor.  Your  bishop  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church,  as  I  am  its  Emperor.  I  'render  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's,  and  unto  Cœsar  the  things  which  are  Cœsar's.'  " 

Immense  improvements  were  immediately  undertaken  by  Napoléon  in  the 
time-hallowed  metropoUs.  His  herculean  énergies  infused  new  life  into  the 
tombs  of  the  departed.  The  hum  of  industry  was  diflused  through  ail  the 
Tcnerabie  streets  of  Rome.     The  claims  of  utility  and  of  beauty  were  alike 

*  Upon  this  subject  Louis  Bonaparte  remarks,  in  his  response  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  : 

**  I  was  well  acqaaînted  with  Pope  Pius  VII.  At  the  time  of  his  jouiney  to  Paris  in  1804,  and 
sincc  then  until  his  death,  I  haye  not  ceased  to  receive  from  that  vénérable  pontifTproofs,  not  only 
of  fiiendliness,  but  eVen  of  confidence  and  affection.  Since  the  year  1814 1  hâve  resided  at  Rome. 
I  had  fréquent  occasions  to  see  him,  and  I  can  affirm  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  my  interviews 
with  lus  Holiness,  he  bas  assured  me  that  he  was  treated  by  the  Emperor  Napoléon  with  ail  the 
Personal  respect  which  he  could  désire.    Thèse  are  his  words  : 

*'  '  Persenahnente  non  ho  avuto  di  che  dolermi  ;  non  ho  mancato  di  nuUa  ;  la  mia  persona  fu 
scmpre  rispettata  e  trattata  in  modo  da  non  potermi  lagnare.* 

*'  /  h(KC€  no  cause  personaUy  to  complain.  I  wom  nner  permitted  to  toarU  for  any  thi-ng.  My  per» 
son  toas  always  respecied,  and  treafed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  me  no  occasion  for  compladnt.^* 

The  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  with  its  magnificent  fumishing  and  appliances,  was  a  veiy  différent 
résidence  from  the  dilapidated,  rat-infested  hut  at  St.  Helena.    Napoléon  was  not  an  ungenerous 
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regarded.  Majestic  monumentSy  half  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  centuries, 
were  restored  to  the  world  in  renovated  splendor.  The  stately  column  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  the  beautiful  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Ju^ 
piter  Stator,  were  relieved  of  encumbering  loads  of  rubbish,  and  again  ex« 
hibited  their  exquisite  proportions  in  the  bright  Italian  sun.  The  immense 
area  of  the  Coliseum  was  cleared  of  the  accumulated  débris  of  âges,  reveaU 
ing  to  the  astonished  eye  long-buried  wonders.  The  buildings  which  de« 
formed  the  ancient  Forum  were  removed,  and  ail  the  gigantic  remains  of 
ancient  Rome  were  explored  and  rescued  from  destruction,  bj  the  wakeful 
eye  and  the  refined  taste  of  Napoléon.  Large  sums  were  expended  upon  the 
Quirinal  palace.  A  salutary  and  efficient  police  was  immediately  organized, 
instantly  arresting  those  multiplied  disorders  which  had  so  long  disgraced 
the  Papal  metropolis.  A  double  row  of  omamental  trees  was  planted  to  em- 
beUish  the  walk  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  thence 
to  the  Forum.  Energetic  measures  were  adopted  for  the  drainage  of  the 
immense  Pontine  Marshes,  so  fertile  in  disease  and  death.  Préparations 
were  commenced  for  tuming  aside  the  channel  of  the  Tiber,  to  reclaim  those 
inestimable  treasures  of  art  which  were  buried  beneath  its  waves  by  Gothic 
invaders.  Such  were  Napoleon's  exertions  for  public  improvement,  while 
the  combined  monarchs  of  Europe  were  struggling  to  crush  him.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    DIVORCE    OF  JOSEPHINE. 


Daty  of  the  Historian — ^Deeds  and  Sayings — Annonncement  to  Josephine-^Inteiriew  between  the 
Emperor  and  Eugène — Consummation  of  the  Divorce — ^Departure  of  the  Empress — Letten  of 
the  Emperor — ^Interview  at  Matmaieon  of  Napoléon  and  Joséphine— Remarks  of  Napoléon  at 
St.  Helena. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  of  Napoléon  faithfuUy  to  record  what  he 
has  said  and  what  he  bas  done.  His  sayings  are  as  remarkable  as  his  doings. 
Both  alike  bear  the  impress  of  his  wonderful  genius.  Fortunately,  respect- 
ing  the  deeds  which  he  performed,  there  is  no  room  for  controversy.  They 
are  admitted  by  ail.  The  gaze  of  the  world  was  upon  him.  Whether  he 
had  a  right  to  do  what  he  did,  and  what  the  motives  were  whicli  impelled 
him,  are  questions  upon  which  the  world  is  divided.  We  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  siogïe  important  fact  stated  in  thèse  pages  which  is  not  admitted 
by  Napoleon's  most  hostile  biographers. 

The  striking  explanations  of  Napoléon,  and  his  comments  upon  his  career, 
are  equally  authentic.     His  words  are  presented  as  recorded  by  Count  Pelet 

*  "  Napoléon,"  saya  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  was  himself  an  Italian,^  and  showed  his  sensé  of  his  or- 
igin  by  the  particular  care  which  he  always  took  of  that  nation,  where,  whatever  benefits  his  ad- 
ministration conferred  on  the  people,  reached  them  more  profusely  and  more  directly  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  empire.  That  swelling  spirit  entertained  the  prend,  and,  eould  it  ha^e  been  ac- 
complished  consistently  with  justice,  the  noble  idea  of  uniting  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Italy  into 
one  kingdom,  of  which  Rome  should  once  more  be  the  capital.  He  also  nourished  the  hope  of 
clearing  out  the  Etemal  City  from  the  ruins  in  which  she  was  buried,  of  preserving  her  ancient 
monuments,  and  of  restoring  what  was  possible  of  her  ancient  splendor.*' 

*  Sir  Walter  is  inaecnrate  ;  Napoléon  was  a  Frenchman,  of  Italian  anoesTry. 
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de  Lozeme,  Savary,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  Caulaincourt,  the  Duke  of  Vicenza, 
the  Baron  Meneval,  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  General  Rapp,  Louis  Bona- 
parte, General  Count  Montholon,  Dr.O'Meara,  Count  Las  Casas,  Dr.  Antom- 
marchi,  and  others  who  were  near  his  person,  and  who  received  his  words 
from  his  own  lips.  In  recording  the  sublime  tragedy  of  the  divorce,  we  act 
but  as  the  scribe  of  history.  The  scènes  which  transpired  and  the  words 
which  were  uttered  are  hère  registered. 

Savary,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  was  perhàps  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
secret  thoughts  of  Napoléon  as  any  one  could  be.  He  thus  speaks  of  the 
motives  by  which  the  Emperor  was  influenced  : 

"  A  thousand  idle  stories  hâve  been  related  conceming  the  Emperor's  mo- 
tives for  breaking  the  bonds  which  he  had  contracted  upward  of  fifteen  years 
before,  and  separating  from  a  person  who  was  the  partner  of  his  existence 
during  the  most  stormy  events  of  his  glorious  career.    It  was  ascribed  to  his 
ambition  to  connect  himself  with  royal  blood  ;  and  malevolence  has  delight- 
ed  in  spreading  the  report  that  to  this  considération  he  had  sacrificed  every 
other.    This  opinion  was  quite  erroneous,  and  he  was  as  unfairly  dealt  with 
on  the  subject  as  ail  persons  are  who  happen  to  be  placed  above  the  level 
of  mankind.    Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  object 
of  his  affections  was  the  most  painful  that  he  experienced  throughout  his  life, 
and  that  he  would  hâve  preferred  adopting  any  other  course  than  the  one  to 
which  he  was  driven  by  motives  which  I  am  about  to  relate.    Public  opin- 
ion was,  in  gênerai,  unjust  to  the  Emperor  when  he  placed  the  impérial 
crown  upon  his  head.    A  feeling  of  personal  ambition  was  supposed  to  be 
the  main  spring  of  ail  his  actions.    This  was,  however,  a  very  mistaken  im- 
pression.    I  hâve  already  mentioned  with  what  reluctance  he  had  altered  the 
form  of  govemment,  and  that  if  he  had  not  been  apprehensive  that  the  state 
would  again  faU  a  prey  to  those  dissensions  which  are  inséparable  from  an 
élective  form  of  govemment,  he  would  not  hâve  changed  an  order  of  things 
which  appeared  to  hâve  been  the  first  solid  conquest  achieved  by  the  Révo- 
lution.    Ever  since  he  had  brought  the  nation  back  to  monarchical  princi- 
pies,  he  had  neglected  no  means  of  consolidating  institutions  which  perma- 
nently  secured  those  principles,  and,  y  et  firmly  established  the  superiority 
of  modem  ideas  over  antiquated  customs.     Différences  of  opinion  could  no 
longer  create  aïiy  disturbance  respecting  the  form  of  govemment  when  his 
career  should  be  closed.    But  this  was  not  enough.    It  was  further  requisite 
that  the  line  of  inheritance  should  be  defined  in  so  clear  a  manner,  that,  at 
his  death,  no  prêteuse  might  be  made  for  the  contention  of  any  claimants  to 
the  throne  ;  for,  if  such  a  misfortune  were  to  take  place,  the  least  foreign 
intervention  would  hâve  sufficed  to  revive  a  spirit  of  discord  among  us.    His 
feeling  of  personal  ambition  consisted,  in  this  case,  in  a  désire  to  hand  his 
^veork  down  to  posterity,  and  to  resign  to  his  successor  a  state  resting  upon 
hia  numerous  trophies  for  its  stability.    He  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  perpétuai  warfare  into  which  a  jealousy  of  his  strength  had  plunged 
hixn,  had,  in  reality,  no  other  object  than  his  own  downfall,  because  with  him 
•cousit  necessarily  crumble  that  gigantic  power  which  was  no  longer  upheld 
by  the  revolutionary  energy  he  had  himself  repressed. 

**  The  Emperor  had  not  any  children.    The  Empress  had  two.    But  he 
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never  could  hâve  entertained  a  thought  of  them  without  exposing  himself  to 
most  serious  inconveniences.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  the  two  children 
of  the  Empress  had  been  the  only  ones  in  his  familjy  he  would  hâve  made 
some  arrangements  for  securing  his  inheritance  to  Eugène.  He,  however^ 
dismissed  the  idea  of  appointing  him  his  heir,  because  he  had  nearer  rela* 
tions,  and  it  would  hâve  given  rise  to  disunions,  v<rhich  it  was  his  principal 
object  to  avoid.  He  also  considered  the  necessity  in  which  he  was  placed 
of  forming  an  alliance  sufficiently  powerful,  in  order  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
System  being  at  any  time  threatened,  that  alliance  might  be  a  resting-point, 
and  save  it  from  total  ruin.  He  likewise  hoped  that  it  would  be  the  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  that  séries  of  wars,  of  which  he  was  désirons  above  ail 
things  to  avoid  a  récurrence.  Thèse  were  the  motives  which  determined 
him  to  break  a  union  so  long  contracted.  He  wished  it  less  for  himself  than 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  a  powerful  state  in  the  maintenance  of  the  or- 
der of  things  established  in  France.  He  reflected  often  on  the  mode  of 
making  this  communication  to  the  Empress.  Still  he  was  reluctant  to  speak 
to  her.  He  was  apprehensive  of  the  conséquences  of  her  tendemess  of  feel- 
ing.    His  heart  was  never  proof  against  the  shedding  of  tears." 

The  moral  sentiment  of  France  had  been  severely  shaken  by  the  Révolu- 
tion. The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  unalterable  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
tie  was  but  feebly  recognized.  "  Though  Josephme,"  says  Thiers,  "  was 
loved  as  an  amiable  sovereign,  who  represented  goodness  and  grâce  by  the 
side  of  might,  the  French  desired,  with  regret  for  her,  another  marriage, 
which  should  give  hoirs  to  the  empire.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to 
wishes  on  the  subject."  Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling,  which  Napo- 
léon fully  apprehended.  He  sent  for  the  Arch-chancellor  Cambacères,  and 
communicated  to  him  the  résolution  he  had  adopted.  He  stated  the  reasons 
for  the  divorce,  spoke  of  the  anguish  which  the  stern  necessity  caused  his 
affections,  and  declared  his  intention  to  invest  the  act  with  forms  the  most 
affectionate  and  the  most  honorable  to  Joséphine.  '^  I  will  hâve  nothing,'' 
said  he,  *^  which  can  resemble  a  répudiation  ;  nothing  but  a  mère  dissolution 
of  the  conjugal  tie,  founded  upon  mutual  consent — a  consent  itself  founded 
on  the  interests  of  the  empire.  Joséphine  is  to  be  provided  with  a  palace  in 
Paris  ;  with  a  princely  résidence  in  the  country  ;  with  an  income  of  six  hund- 
red  thousand  dollars  ;  and  is  to  occupy  the  first  rank  among  the  princesses 
after  the  future  empress.  I  wish  ever  to  keep  her  near  me  as  my  best  and 
most  affectionate  friend." 

At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived  for  the  announcement  of  the  dreadful  tid- 
ings  to  Joséphine.  It  was  the  last  day  of  November,  1809.  Rumors  of  the 
approaching  calamity  had  for  a  long  time  reached  the  ears  of  the  Empress, 
and  had  fiUed  her  heart  with  anguish.  Napoléon  and  Joséphine  were  at 
Fontainebleau.  A  gênerai  instinct  of  the  impending  woe  seemed  to  hâve 
shrouded  the  palace  in  gloom.  The  guests  had  departed,  and  the  cheerless 
winds  of  approaching  winter  sighed  through  the  leafless  forest.  Joséphine 
spent  the  moming  alone  in  her  chamber,  bathed  in  tears.  Napoléon  had  no 
heart  to  approach  his  woe-stricken  and  injured  wife.  He  aûo  passed  the 
morning  alone  in  his  cabinet.  They  met  at  the  dinner-table.  They  sat 
down  in  silence.    It  was  a  strange  repast.    Not  a  word  was  uttered.    Not 
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a  ^ance  w&a  interchanged.  Course  after  course  wbm  broug-ht  in  and  remored 
UDtasted.  A  mortal  palenesB  revealed  the  angnish  of  each  heart.  Joséphine 
aat  motionless  as  a  marble  statue.  Napoleoa,  io  his  embairaasment,  me- 
chanically  stnick  the  edge  of  his  glass  with  bis  knife,  abeorbed  in  painM 
mosings.  The  tedious  ceramony  of  tbe  dinner  vas  at  last  over.  The  at- 
tendants retired.  Napoléon  arose,  closed  the  door,  and  was  alone  with  Jo- 
séphine. Paie  as  deatb,  and  trembling  in  every  nerve,  he  approached  the 
Empress.  He  took  her  hand,  placed  it  upon  his  heart,  and  with  a  faltering 
voice  said, 

"  Joséphine,  mj  own  good  Joséphine,  yoa  know  how  I  hâve  loved  you. 
Itiato  you  alone  that  I  owe  the  onlyfew  moments  ofhappinessi  hâve  known 
in  the  world.  Joséphine,  my  destiny  is  stronger  than  my  will.  Hy  deaiest 
affections  must  yield  to  the  welfare  of  France." 


The  cruel  bîow,  ail  expected  as  it  was,  pierced  that  loving  heart.  José- 
phine fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  Napoléon,  alarmed,  rushed  to  the  door, 
and  called  for  aasistance.  The  Count  de  Beaumont  entered,  and  with  tbe 
aid  of  the  Emperor  conveyed  the  helpless  Joséphine  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to 
her  apartment.  She  murmured  as  they  bore  her  along,  "  Oh,  no  !  no  !  you 
can  not  do  it.     You  surely  would  not  kill  me." 

Napoléon  was  intensety  agitated.  He  placed  her  upon  her  bed,  rang  fat 
her  waiting-women,  and  hung  over  her  with  an  expression  of  deep  affection 
aod  anriety.  As  consciousness  seemed  retuming,  he  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
meot,  where  he  paced  the  floor  in  anguîsb  until  the  dawn  of  the  moming. 

Voi.  IL— L 
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He  gave  free  utterance  to  his  agitated  feelings,  regardiess  of  those  who  vrerm 
présent.    Trembling  with  émotion»  and  with  tears  filling  his  eyea,  he  said, 
as  he  walked  restlessly  to  and  fro,  articulatinç  with  difficulty,  and  fréquent 
I7  pausing  between  his  words, 

'*  The  interests  of  France  and  mj  destiny  hâve  wrung  my  heart.  The  di* 
vorce  has  become  an  imperious  duty,  from  which  I  must  not  shrink.  Yet 
the  scène  which  I  hâve  just  witnessed  cuts  me  to  the  soûl.  Joséphine  should 
hâve  been  prepared  for  this  by  Hortense.  I  communicated  to  her  the  melan. 
choly  obligation  which  compels  our  séparation.  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart. 
I  thought  she  had  more  fimmess.     I  looked  not  for  this  excess  of  agony." 

Every  hour  during  the  night  he  called  at  her  door  to  inquire  respecting 
her  situation.  The  affectionate  Hortense  was  with  her  mother.  In  respect- 
fîil,  yet  reproachfiil  terms,  she  assured  the  Emperor,  that  Joséphine  would 
descend  from  the  throne,  as  she  had  ascended  it,  in  obédience  to  his  will  ; 
and  that  her  children,  content  to  renounce  grandeurs  which  had  not  made 
them  happy,  would  gladly  go  and  dévote  their  lives  to  comforting  the  beat 
and  most  affectionate  of  mothers.  Napoléon  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
émotion.  He  freely  wept.  He  gave  utterance  to  ail  the  grief  he  felt,  and 
reiterated  the  urgency  of  the  political  considérations  which,  in  his  view,  ren- 
dered  the  sacrifice  necessary. 

"  Do  not  leave  me,  Hortense,"  said  he  ;  "  but  stay  by  me  with  Eugène. 
Help  me  to  console  your  mother,  and  render  her  calm,  resigned,  and  even 
happy  in  remaining  my  friend,  while  she  ceases  to  be  my  wife." 

Eugène  was  summoned  from  Italy.  His  sister  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  acquainted  him  with  their  mother's  sad  lot.  Eugène  hastened  to  the 
saloon  of  his  beloved  mother.  After  a  short  interview  with  her,  he  repaired 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor,  and  inquired  if  he  intended  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  the  Empress.  Napoléon,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  Eugène,  could 
make  no  reply,  but  simply  pressed  the  hand  of  the  noble  son.  Eugène  im- 
mediately  recoiled  from  the  Emperor,  and  said,  severely, 

"  Sire,  in  that  case,  permit  me  to  withdraw  from  your  service.'* 

"  How  !"  exclaimed  Napoléon,  looking  upon  him  sadly  ;  "  will  you,  Eu- 
gène, my  adopted  son,  forsake  me  ?" 

'^  Yes,  sire,"  Eugène  replied  ;  '^  the  son  of  her  who  is  no  longer  Empress 
oan  not  remain  viceroy.  I  will  follow  my  mother  into  her  retreat.  She 
must  now  find  her  consolation  in  her  children." 

Tears  fiUed  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  "Eugène,"  said  he,  in  a  moumfui 
voice,  tremulous  with  émotion,  "  you  know  the  stem  necessity  which  com- 
pels this  measure  ;  and  will  you  forsake  me  ?  Whom  then  should  I  bave  for 
a  son  ?  the  object  of  my  desires  and  préserver  of  my  interests  ;  who  would 
watch  over  the  child  when  I  am  absent  ?  If  I  die,  who  will  prove  to  him  a . 
father  ?  who  would  bring  him  up  ?  who  is  to  make  a  man  of  him  ?" 

Eugène,  deeply  moved,  took  Napoleon's  arm,  and  they  retired  to  the  gar- 
den,  where  they  conversed  a  long  time  together. 

The  noble  Joséphine,  with  a  heroic  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  never  surpassed, 
urged  her  son  to  remain  the  friend  of  Napoléon.  "  The  Emperor,"  she  said, 
"  is  your  benefactor,  your  more  than  father,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for 
every  thing,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  you  owe  boundless  obédience." 
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The  melancholy  day  for  the  consummation  of  this  cruel  tragedy  80on  ar- 
rived.  It  was  the  15th  of  December,  1809.  In  the  grand  saloon  of  the 
Tuileries  there  were  assembled  ail  the  members  of  the  impérial  family  and 
the  most  illustrious  officers  of  the  empire.  Gloom  overshadowed  ail.  Na- 
poléon, with  a  pallid  cheek,  but  with  a  firm  voice,  thus  addressed  them  : 

"  The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy,  and  the  wishes  of  my  people, 
which  hâve  constantly  guided  my  actions,  require  that  I  should  transmit  to 
an  heir,  inheriting  my  love  for  the  people,  the  throne  on  which  Providence 
'has  placed  me.  For  many  years  I  hâve  lost  ail  hopes  of  having  children  by 
,  my  beloved  spouse,  the  Empress  Joséphine.  It  is  this  considération  which 
induces  me  to  sacrifice  the  dearest  affections  of  my  heart,  to  consult  only 
the  good  of  my  subjects,  and  to  désire  the  dissolution  of  our  marriage.  Ar- 
rived  at  the  âge  of  forty  years,  I  may  indulge  the  reasonable  hope  of  living 
long  enough  to  rear,  in  the  spirit  of  my  own  thoughts  and  disposition,  the 
children  with  which  it  may  please  Providence  to  bless  me.  6od  knows  how 
much  such  a  détermination  has  cost  my  heart.  But  there.  is  no  sacrifice  too 
great  for  my  courage  when  it  is  proved  to  be  for  the  interests  of  France. 
Far  irom  having  any  cause  of  complaint,  I  hâve  nothing  to  say  but  in  praise 
of  the  attachment  and  tenderness  of  my  beloved  wife.  She  has  embellished 
fifteen  years  of  my  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  be  forever  en- 
graven  on  my  heart.  She  was  crowned  by  my  hand.  She  shall  always  re- 
tain the  rank  and  title  of  Empress.  Above  ail,  let  her  never  doubt  my  affec- 
tion, or  regard  me  but  as  her  best  and  dearest  friend.'V 

Napoléon  having  ended,  Joséphine,  holding  a  paper  in  her  hands,  endeav- 
ored  to  read.  But  her  heart  was  broken  with  grief.  UncontroU&ble  sobs 
choked  her  voice.  She  handed  the  paper  to  M.Jleynaud,  and,  burying  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief,  sank  into  her  chair.     He  read  as  follows  : 

"  With  the  permission  of  my  august  and  dear  spouse,  I  must  déclare  that, 
retaining  no  hope  of  having  children  who  may  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his 
policy  and  the  interests  of  France,  I  hâve  the*pleasure  of  giving  him  the 
greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotedness  that  was  ever  given  on  earth. 
I  owe  ail  to  his  bounty.  It  was  his  hand  that  crowned  me,  and  on  his  throne 
I  hâve  received  only  manifestations  of  affection  and  lové  from  the  French 
people.  I  respond  to  ail  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  in  consenting  to  the 
dissolution  of  a  marriage  which  is'now  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  France, 
by  depriving  it  of  the  blessing  of  being  one  day  govemed  by  the  descendants 
of  that  great  man,  who  was  evidently  raised  up  by  Providence  to  efface  the 
evils  of  a  terrible  révolution,  and  to  restore  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  social 
order.  But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage  will  in  no  respect  change  the 
sentiments  of  my  heart.  The  Emperor  will  ever  find  in  me  his  best  friend. 
I  know  how  much  this  act,  commanded  by  policy  and  exalted  interests,  has 
rent  his  heart  ;  but  wé  both  glory  in  the  sacrifices  we  make  for  the  good  of 
the  country.'* 

"  After  thèse  words,"  says  Thiers,  "  the  noblest  ever  uttered  under  such 
circumstances — for  never,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  vulgar  passions  less  pre- 
I  vail  in  an  act.of  this  kind — Napoléon,  embracing  Joséphine,  led  her  to  her 
own  apartment,  where  he  left  her,  almost  fainting,  in  the  arms  of  her  chil- 
dren." 
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On  the  eneuing  d&y  the  Senate  was  asBembleâ  in  the  grand  saloon  to  wit- 
ness  the  légal  consummation  of  the  divorce.  Eugène  presided.  He  an- 
nounced  the  deeire  of  his  mother  and  the  Emperor  to  dissolve  their  marriage. 
"  The  tears  of  his  majesty  at  this  séparation,"  said  the  prince,  "  are  Bufficient 
for  the  glory  of  my  mother."  The  Emperor,  dressed  in  the  robes  of  state, 
and  pale  ai  a  statue  of  marble,  leaned  against  a  pillar,  care-worn  and  wretch' 
éd.  Folding  his  anns  upon  his  breast,  with  hia  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy,  he 
stood  in  gloomy  silence.  It  was  a  fiinereal  scène.  The  iow  hum  of  mourn- 
ful  voices  alone  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  room.  A  circular  table  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  Upon  it  there  was  a  writing  appa- 
ratus  of  gold.  A  vacant  arm-chair  stood  before  the  table.  The  company 
'  gazed  silently  upon  it  as  the  instrument  of  the  most  soul-harrowing  exécu- 
tion. 


A  aide-door  opened,  and  Joséphine  entered.    Her  face  wa»  as  white  a» 
the  simple  muslin  robe  she  wore.     She  was  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Hor- 
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tense,  who,  not  possessing  the  fortitude  of  her  mother,  was  Bobbing  most 
convulsively.  The  whole  assembly,  upon  the  entrance  of  Joséphine,  mstinct- 
ively  arose.  AU  were  moved  to  tears.  With  her  own  peculiar  grâce,  José- 
phine advanced  to  the  seat  provided  for  her.  Leaning  her  pale  forehead 
upon  her  hand,  she  listened  with  the  cahnness  of  stupor  to  the  reading  of 
the  act  of  séparation.  The  convulsive  sobbings  of  Hortense,  minghng  with 
the  Subdued  and  moumful  tones  of  the  reader's  voice,  added  to  the  tragic 
impressiveness  of  the  scène.  Eugène,  pale,  and  trembling  as  an  aspen-leaf, 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  adored  mother. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  act  of  séparation  was  finished,  Joséphine,  for 
a  moment,  in  anguish,  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  then,  ris- 
ing,  in  tônes  clear,  musical,  but  tremulous  with  repressed  émotion,  pronounced 
the  oath  of  acceptance.  She  sat  down,  took  the  pen^  and  affixed  her  sig- 
nature to  the  deed  which  sundered  the  dearest  hopes  and  the  fondest  ties 
which  human  hearts  can  feel.  Eugène  could  endure  this  anguish  no  longer. 
His  brain  reeled,  his  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  he  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor. 
Joséphine  and  Hortense  retired  with  the  attendants  who  bore  out  the  insens- 
ible form  of  the  affectionate  son  and  brother.  It  was  a  fitting  termination  of 
this  moumful  yet  sublime  tragedy. 

Joséphine  remained  in  her  chamber  overwhelmed  with  speechless  grief. 
A  sombre  night  darkened  over  the  city,  oppressed  by  the  gloom  of  this  cruel 
sacrifice.  The  hour  arrived  at  which  Napoléon  usually  retired  for  sleep. 
The  Emperor,  restless  and  wretched,  had  just  placed  himself  in  the  bed  from 
which  he  had  ejected  his  faithfîil  and  devoted  wife,  when  the  private  door  of 
his  chamber  was  slowly  opened,  and  Joséphine  tremblingly  entered.  Her 
eyes  were  swoUen  with  weeping,  her  hair  disordered,  and  she  appeared  in 
ail  the  dishabille  of  unutterable  anguish.  Hardly  conscious  of  what  she  did 
in  the  delirium  of  her  woe,  she  tottered  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  ap- 
proached  the  bed  of  her  former  husband.  Then  irresolutely  stopping,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  A  feeling  of 
delicacy  seemed  for  a  moment  to  haye  arrested  her  steps — a  consciousness 
that  she  had  now  no  right  to  enter  the  chamber  of  Napoléon.  In  another 
moment  ail  the  pent-up  love  of  her  heart  burst  forth,  and,  forgetting  every 
thing  in  the  fuUness  of  her  anguish,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  clasped 
Napoleon's  neck  in  her  arms,  and  exclaiming,  "  My  husband  !  my  husband  !" 
sobbed  as  though  her  heart  were  breaking.  The  impérial  spirit  of  Napoléon 
was  entirely  yanquished.  He  also  wept  convulsively.  He  assured  José- 
phine of  his  love — of  his  ardent  and  undying  love.  In  every  way  he  tried 
to  soothe  and  to  comfort  her.  For  some  time  they  remained  locked  in  each 
other's  embrace.  The  valet-de-chambre,  who  was  still  présent,  was  dismiss- 
ed,  and  for  an  hour  Napoléon  and  Joséphine  continued  together  in  this  theiF 
last  private  interview.  Joséphine  then,  in  the  expérience  of  an  intensity  of 
anguish  such  as  few  human  hearts  hâve  ever  known,  parted  forever  from  the 
husband  whom  she  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  loved.  An  attendant  en- 
tered the  apartment  of  Napoléon  to  remove  the  lights.  He  found  the  Em- 
peror so  buried  beneath  the  bed-clothes  as  to  be  invisible.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered.  The  lights  were  removed,  and  the  unbappy  monarch  was  left  alone 
in  darkness  and  silence  to  the  melancholy  companionship  of  his  own  thoughts. 
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The  nezt  moming,  the  death-like  pallor  of  his  cheek,  his  sunken  eye,  and  the 
haggard  expression  of  his  countenance,  attested  that  the  Emperor  had  passed 
the  night  in  sleeplessness  and  in  suffering- 

The  beautiful  palace  of  Malmaison,  which  Napoléon  had  embellished  with 
every  possible  attraction,  and  where  the  Emperor  and  Empress  had  passed 
many  of  their  happiest  hours,  was  assigned  to  Joséphine  for  her  future  rési- 
dence. She  retained  the  rank  and  title  of  Empress,  with  a  jointure  of  about 
600,000  dollars  a  year. 

The  grief  of  Napoléon  was  unquestionably  sincère.  It  could  not  but  be  so. 
He  had  formed  no  new  attachment.  He  was  influenced  by  no  vagrant  pas- 
sion. He  truly  loved  Joséphine.  He  consequently  resolved  to  retire  for  a 
time  to  the  seclusion  of  Trianon.  He  seemed  desirous  that  the  externals  of 
mouming  should  accompany  an  event  so  moumful. 

"  The  orders  for  the  departure  for  Trianon,"  says  the  Baron  Meneval,  Na- 
poleon's  prÎTate  secretary,  "had  been  previously  given.  When,  in  the 
morning,  the  Emperor  was  informed  that  his  carnages  were  ready,  he  took 
his  bat  and  said,  '  Meneval,  corne  with  me.'  I  foUoWed  him  by  the  little 
windingstaircase  which,  from  his  cabinet,  communicated  with  the  apartment 
of  the  Empress.  Joséphine  was  alone,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  the  most 
melancholy  reflections.  At  the  noise  which  we  made  in  entering,  she  eager- 
ly  rose.,  and  threw  herself,  sobbing,  upon  the  neck  of  the  Emperor.  He  press- 
ed  her  to  his  bosom  with  the  most  ardent  embraces.  In  the  excess  of  her 
émotion  she  fainted.  I  rang  the  bell  for  succor.  The  Emperor,  wishing  to 
avoid  the  renewal  of  scènes  of  anguish  which  he  could  no  longer  alleviate, 
placed  the  Empress  in  my  arms  as  soon  as  she  began  to  revive.  Directing 
me  not  to  leave  her,  he  hastily  retired  to  his  carriage,  which  was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  door.  The  Empress,  perceiving  the  departure  of  the  Emperor, 
redoubled  her  tears  and  moans.  Her  women  placed  her  upon  a  sofa.  She 
seized  my  hands,  and  franticly  urged  me  to  entreat  Napoléon  not  to  forget 
her,  and  to  assure  him  that  her  love  would  survive  every  event.  She  made 
me  promise  to  write  her  immediately  on  my  arrivai  at  Trianon,  and  to  see 
that  the  Emperor  wrote  to  her  also.  She  could  hardly  consent  to  let  me  go, 
as  if  my  departure  would  break  the  last  tie  which  still  connected  her  with 
the  Emperor.  I  left  her,  decply  moved  by  the  exhibition  of  a  grief  so  true, 
and  an  attachment  so  sincère.  I  was  profoundly  saddened  during  my  ride, 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  deploring  the  rigorous  exigencies  of  state,  which 
rudely  sundered  the  ties  of  a  long-tried  affection,  to  impose  another  union 
ofTering  only  uncertainties.  Having  arrived  at  Trianon,  I  gave  the  Emperor 
a  faithful  account  of  ail  that  had  transpired  after  his  departure.  He  was 
still  oppressed  by  the  melancholy  scènes  through  which  he  had  passed.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  noble  qualities  of  Joséphine,  and  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  af- 
fection which  she  cherished  for  him.  He  ever  after  preserved  for  her  the 
most  tender  attachment.  The  same  evening  he  wrote  to  her  a  letter  to  con- 
sole her  solitude." 

At  eleven  o'clock  ail  the  household  of  the  Tuileries  were  assembled  upon 
the  grand  stair-case  to  witness  the  departure  of  their  beloved  mistress  from 
scènes  where  she  had  so  long  been  the  brightest  ornament.  Joséphine  de- 
scended  from  her  apartment,  veiled  from  head  to  foot.     Her  émotions  were 
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too  deep  for  utterance.  SileRtly  ebe  waved  an  adieu  to  the  affectionate  and 
weeping  friends  who  Burrounded  her.  A  close  carnage  with  six  borses  wa« 
before  the  door.  She  entered  it,  Bank  back  upon  tbe  cushions,  buried  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief,  and,  sobbing  biUerly,  left  the  Tuileries  forever. 


Napoléon  passed  eight  daya  in  the  retirement- «  TriOnon.  Dnring  àâa 
lime  he  visited  Joséphine  at  Matmaison,  and  sIbo  received  her  to  dJne  with 
him  and  with  Hortense  at  Trianon. 

The  following  letter,  written  to  Joséphine  by  Napoléon  at  tbîs  time,  reveals 
his  feelings  : 

"Kght  o'deek  in  the  «*ming,  Dec.,  I809i 

"  My  Love, — I  found  you  to-day  more  feeble  than  you  ougbt  to  be.  You 
hâve  exbibited  much  fortitude,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  still  con- 
tinue to  sustain  yourself.  You  must  not  yield  to  funereal  melancholy.  Strive 
to  be  tranquil,  and,  above  ail,  to  préserve  your  health,  which  is  so  precious  to' 
me.  If  you  are  attached  to  me,  if  you  love  me,  you  must  maintain  your  en- 
e^y,  and  strive  to  be  cheerful.  You  can  not  doubt  my  constancy  and  my 
t«nder  affection.  You  know  too  well  ail  the  sentiments  with  which  I  regard 
y<m  to  suppose  that  I  can  be  happy  if  you  are  unhappy,  that  I  can  be  serene 
if  you  are  agitated.     Adieu,  my  love.     Sleep  well.     Believe  that  I  wish  it. 

"  Napolbon." 

The  Emperor  som  retumed  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  three  montlu; 
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burying  himself  entirely  in  the  multipliçity  of  his  affaire*  He  was  calm  and 
joylesSy  and  a  gênerai  gloom  surrounded  him.  He  expressed  himself  as 
much  affected  by  the  dreary  solitude  of  the.palace,  which  was  no  longer  an- 
imated  by  the  présence  of  Joséphine.  From  the  Tuileries  he  thus  wrote  to 
his  exiled  wife  : 

"  Wedneidaj  Doon. 

''Eugène  has  told  me  that  you  were  yesterday  very  sad.  That  is  not 
nght,  my  love.  It  is  contrary  to  what  you  hâve  promised  me.  I  hâve  been 
very  lonely  in  retuming  to  the  Tuileries.  This  great  palace  appears  to  me 
empty,  and  I  find  myself  in  solitude.  Adieu,  my  love.  Be  careful  of  your 
hesdth.  NiPOLEON.'' 

The  foUowing  is  a  fac-similé  of  this  letter,  the  first  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Empress  after  his  retum  to  the  Tuileries  :* 


/u^u^^^ 


^^J^^^^y^       <^^^^ 


NegotiatioBs  were  now  in  progress  for  the  new  nuptials.  It  was  for  some 
time  undecided  whetber  the  alliance  should  be  with  Austria,  with  Rossia,  or 
with  Saxony.  / 

*  ** Eugène  m'a  dit  qae ta ayaiiété  toute  triite 

Uer.    Ceb  ii*eet  pas  bien,  mon  amie.    0*eet 
contraire  à  ce  que  tu  m*Bvaia  promis. 
J'ai  été  fort  ennuyé  de  revoir  les  Tuileries. 
Ce  grande  palais  m*a  pairu  Tide,  et 
je  m'y  suis  trouvé  uolé. 

Adieu,  mon  amie.    Porte  toi  bien. 

"  Napoliow." 
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Joséphine  was  still  sunrounded  with  ail  the  external  splendors  of  royaltj. 
Napoléon  frequently  called  upon  her,  though  from  motives  of  delicacy  he 
neyer  saw  her  alone.  He  consulted  her  respecting  ail  his  plans,  and  assidu- 
ouslj  cherished  her  friendship.  It  was  soon  manifest  that  the  surest  way  of 
securing  the  favor  of  Napoléon  was  to  pay  marked  attention  to  Joséphine. 
The  palace  of  Malmaison  consequently  became  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
court.  Some  time  after  the  divorce.  Madame  de  Rochefoucault,  formerly 
mistress  of  the  robes  to  Joséphine,  deserting  the  forsaken  empress,  appUed 
for  the  same  post  of  honor  in  the  household  of  her  successor.  To  the  appli- 
cation Napoléon  replied,  "  No,  she  shall  retain  neither  her  old  situation  nor 
hâve  the  new  one.  I  am  charged  with  ingratitude  toward  Joséphine.  But 
I  will  hâve  no  imitators,  especially  among  those  whom  she  has  honored  with 
her  confidence  and  loaded  with  benefits." 

Joséphine  remained  for  some  time  at  Malmaison.  In  deeds  of  kindness  to 
the  poor,  in  reading,  and  ip  receiving,  with  the  utmost  élégance  of  hospitali- 
ty,  the  members  of  the  court,  who  were  ever  crowding  her  saloons,  she  grad- 
ually  regained  equanimity  of  spirits,  and  surrendered  herself  to  a  quiet  and 
pensive  submission.  Napoléon  frequently  called  to  see  her,  and,  taking  her 
arm,  he  would  walk  for  hours  in  the  embowered  paths  of  the  lovely  château, 
confidingly  unfolding  to  her  ail  his  plans.  He  seemed  to  désire  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  intensity  of  anguish  with  which  he  bad 
wrung  her  heart.  His  own  affections  still  clung  to  Joséphine.  Her  lovely 
and  noble  character  commanded  increasingly  his  bornage. 

Joséphine  thus  describes  an  interview  with  Napoléon  at  Malmaison  :  '^  I 
was  one  day  painting  a  violet,  a  flower  which  recalled  to  my  memory  my 
more  happy  days,  wben  one  of  my  women  ran  toward  me,  and  made  a  sign 
by  placing  her  finger  upon  her  lips.  The  next  moment  I  was  overpowered 
— ^I  beheld  Napoléon.  He  threw  himself  with  transport  into  the  arms  of  his 
old  friend.  Oh,  then  I  was  convinced  that  he  could  still  love  me  ;  for  that 
man  really  loved  me.  It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  cease  gazing  upon 
me,  and  his  look  was  that  of  most  tender  affection.  At  length,  in  a  tone  of 
deepeet  compassion  and  love,  he  said, 

"  *  My  dear  Joséphine,  I  hâve  always  loved  you.    I  love  you  still.    Do 
you  stiÛ  love  me,  excellent  and  good  Joséphine  ?    Do  you  still  love  me,  in 
spite  of  the  relations  I  have^again  contracted,  and  which  hâve  separated  me 
ftom  you  ?    But  they  hâve  nof  banished  you  from  my  memory  ?*•  « 
'  Sire  !'  I  replied — 

'  CaU  me  Bonaparte  !'  said  he  ;  ^  speak  to  me,  my  beloved,  with  the  same 
fieedom,  the  same  familiarity  as  ever.' 

"  Bonaparte  soon  disappeared,  and  I  heard  only  the  sound  of  his  retiring 
footsteps.  Oh,  how  quickly  does  every  thing  take  place  on  earth  !  I  had 
once  more  felt  the  pleasure  of  being  loved. ** 

The  divorce  of  Joséphine,  strong  as  were  the  political  motives  which  led 
to  it,  was  a  violation  of  the  immutable  laws  of  God.  Like  ail  wrong  doing, 
however  seemingly  prospérons  for  a  time,  it  promoted  final  disaster  and  woe. 
Doubtless  Napoléon,  educated  in  the  midst  of  those  convulsions  which  had 
shaken  ail  the  foundations  of  Christian  morality,  did  not  clearly  perceive  the 
estent  of  the  v^ong.    He  unquestionably  felt  that  he  was  doing  right — that 
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the  interests  of  France  demanded  the  sacrifice.  But  the  penalty  was  none 
the  less  inévitable.     At  St.  Helena  Napoléon  remarked, 

"  My  divorce  has  no  parallel  in  history.  It  did  not  destroy  the  ties  which 
united  our  families,  and  our  mutual  tendemess  remained  unchanged.  Our 
séparation  was  a  sacrifice  demanded  of  us  by  reason  for  the  interests  of  my 
crown  and  of  my  dynasty.  Joséphine  was  devoted  to  me.  She  loved  me 
tenderly.  No  one  ever  had  a  préférence  over  me  in  her  heart.  I  occupied 
the  first  place  in  it,  her  children  the  next.  She  was  right  in  thus  loving 
me,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  is  still  all-powerful  in  my  mind." 

Again  he  said,  "Joséphine  was  really  an  amiable  woman — she  was  so 
kind,  so  humane.     She  was  the  best  woman  in  France." 

Upon  another  occasion  he  said,  "  A  son  by  Joséphine  would  hâve  corn- 
pleted  my  happiness,  not  only  in  a  political  point  of  view,  but  as  a  source  of 
domestic  felicity.  As  a  political  resuit,  it  would  hâve  secured  to  me  the 
possession  of  the  throne.  The  French  people  womld  hâve  been  as  much  at- 
tached  to  the  son  of  Joséphine  as  they  were  to  the  King  of  Rome,  and  I 
should  not  hâve  set  my  foot  on  an  abyss  covered  with  a  bed  of  flowers.  But 
how  vain  are  ail  human  calculations  !  Who  can  prétend  to  décide  on  what 
may  lead  to  happiness  or  unhappiness  in  this  life  !" 
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Atsembling  of  the  Privy  CoancU — Noble  Reply  to  the  Wishes  of  Alexander— Napoleon*8  Orer- 
turet  at  the  Auatrian  Court  accepted — ^The  Marriage  soleumized  at  Vienna^— Célébration  of  the 
cWil  Marriage  in  Paria — Lettera  ftam  Joséphine — ^Una^ailing  Efforts  for  Peace  with  England— • 
Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  HoUand — Von  der  Sulhn — Baron  Kolli — ^Birth 
of  the  King  of  Rome — Letter  of  Joséphine — Note  of  the  Emperor — Letter  of  Joséphine  aller 
seeing  the  Child — Testimony  of  Baron  Meneval — ^Anecdote — Justice  of  the  Emperor. 

The  question  was  still  undecided  who  should  be  the  future  empress. 
Many  contradictory  opinions  prevailed  ;  and  Napoléon  himself  remained  for 
a  time  in  uncertainty.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1810,  a  Privy  Council  was 
assembled  in  the  Tuileries  to  deliberate  upon  a  matter  of  such  transcendent 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  France.  Napoléon,  grave  and  impassible,  was 
seated  in  the  impérial  chair.  AU  the  grand  Hignitahes  of  the  empire  were 
présent.    Napoléon  opened  the  meeting  by  saying, 

'^  I  baye  assembled  you  to  obtain  yoar  advice  upon  the  greatest  interest 
of  State — ^upon  the  choice  of  a  spouse  who  is  to  give  hoirs  to  the  empire. 
Listen  to  the  report  of  M.  de  Champagny,  after  which  you  will  please,  each 
of  you,  give  me  your  opinion." 

An  elaborate  report  was  presented  upon  the  three  alliances  between  which 
the  choice  lay — ^the  Russian,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Saxon.  After  the  re» 
port  there  was  a  long  silence,  no  one  venturing  to  speak  first.  Napoléon 
then  commenced  upon  bis  left,  and  called  upon  each  individual,  in  bis  turn, 
for  bis  opinion.  There  was  in  the  council  a  strong  majority  in  favor  of  the 
Austrian  princess.  During  the  interview  Napoléon  remained  calm,  silent, 
and  impénétrable.     Not  a  muscle  of  bis  marble  face  revealed  any  bias  of  bis 
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own.  At  the  close,  he  thanked  the  members  for  their  excellent  advice,  and 
said, 

**  I  will  weigh  your  argument  in  my  mind.  I  am  convinced  that,  what- 
ever  différence  there  may  be  between  your  views,  the  opinion  of  each  of  you 
has.been  determined  by  an  enlightened  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state, 
and  by  a  faithful  attachment  to  my  person." 

Some  cautiouB  words  were  at  first  addressed  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters* 
burg.  Alezander  favored  the  alliance.  He  was,  however,  much  annoyed 
by  the  opposition  which  he  had  already  encountered  from  the  queen  mother 
and  the  nobles.  He  hoped  to  regain  their  favor  by  constraining  Napoléon, 
as  a  condition  of  the  alliance,  to  pledge  himself  never  to  allow  the  re-estab* 
lishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  or  any  enlargement  of  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw. 

**  To  enter,"  Napoléon  nobly  replied,  '^  into  an  absolute  and  gênerai  en- 
gagement that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  shall  never  be  re-established,  were  an 
undignilSed  and  imprudent  act  on  my  part.  If  the  Pôles,  taking  advantage 
of  favorable  circumstances,  should  rise  up  of  themselves,  alone^  and  hold 
Russia  in  check,  must  I  then  employ  my  forces  against  them  ?  If  they  find 
allies,  must  I  march  to  combat  those  allies  ?  This  would  be  asking  of  me  a 
thing  impossible — dishonoring.  I  can  say  that  no  co-operation,  direct  or  in- 
direct, shall  be  fumished  by  me  toward  an  attempt  at  reconstituting  Poland. 
But  I  can  go  no  further.  As  to  the  future  aggrandizement  of  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  I  can  not  bind  myself  against  them,  except  Russia,  in  reciprocity, 
pledges  herself  never  to  add  to  her  dominions  any  portion  detached  from  the 
old  Polish  provinces."* 

The  haughty  empress  mother  was  not  prepared  to  décline  so  brilliant  a 
proposai.  She,  however,  was  disposed  to  take  time  for  considération.  '*  A 
Russian  princess,"  said  she,  '^  is  not  to  be  won,  like  a  peasant  girl,  merely  by 
the  asking."  The  impetuous  nature  of  Napoléon  could  not  brook  such  dal- 
liance.  With  characteristic  promptness,  he  dispatched  a  communication  to 
St.  Petersburg,  informing  Alexander  that  he  considered  himself  released  from 

*  GaulamcouTt,  the  French  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  hoping  to  facUitate  the  negotiations  the& 
pending  fiir  a  matrimonial  alliance,  tigned  a  convention  on  the  6th  of  Januaiy,  1810,  containing 
the  IbUowing  conditîone:  **That  the  Poliah  kingdom  shoold  never  be  re-estaUished  ;  that  the 
names  of  Poland  and  the  Pôles  should  cesse  to  be  used  in  ail  public  acts  ;  and  that  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  should  receive  no  new  territorial  accessions  from  any  portion  of  ancient  Poland."  Bu 
Napoléon  jnromptly  refiued  to  râtify  such  preUminarieê.  To  avenge  the  affiront,  Alezander  immedî- 
atelj  withdrew  manj  of  the  restrictions  bj  whieh  British  commerce  had  been  ezduded  from  his 
ports.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  thou^  aware  of  this  &ct,  yet  attribating  to  Ni^leon  the  ad  ofthe 
Freneh  minuter,  which  Napoléon  refiued  to  recognize,  says  : 

"Napoléon,  however,  spared  no  efforts  to  appease  the  Gsar  ;  and,  being  well  aware  that  it  was 
fhe  secret  dread  ofthe  restoraftion  of  Poland  which  was  the  spring  of  ail  their  uneasiness,  he  en- 
gagea not  only  to  ooncur  with  Alexander  in  eveiy  thing  which  diould  tend  to  efface  ancient  ree- 
oUections,  but  even  dedared  that  he  was  desirous  that  the  name  of  Poland  and  ofthe  Pôles  skoiUd 
iùappear,  not  merely  from  every  poUtkal  traneoetion,  but  4nen  from  hùtory.  How  fortunate  that 
Ùtt  etemal  records  of  history  are  beyond  the  potentates  who  for  a  time  oppress  mankind  !'* 

That  Alexander  desired  this  iniquity  is  universally  admitted.  Bqt  Alexander  was  the  ally  of 
fngiand  in  the  overtluraw  of  Napoléon.  Alexander  beeame  thefoeof  Napoléon  heeause  Napoléon 
teonld  mot  permit  the  Czar  to  amux  Corutantinople  to  hie  empire,  and  would  not  aid  kim  in  eruehing 
tke  PoUm.  The  gunt  ofthe  AUieê  demoUshed  the  Duchy  of  Warêoœ,  and  anmhUated  the  hopee  of 
Pt^tnL  We  marvel  at  the  boidness  of  the  historian  who,  in  view  of  such  uncontradicted  ftcts, 
qieek  of  the  Allies  as  oontending  for  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
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the  préférence  he  had  thoaght  due  to  tbe  sister  of  a  monarch  ^ho  had  beea 
his  ally  and  his  fhend. 

On  the  same  day  a  communication  was  opened  with  the  court  of  Austria. 
The  propositions  were  with  alacrity  accepted.  The  Emperor  Francis  waa 
highly  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  as  it  sundered  the  union  of  Russia 
with  France,  and  secured  to  his  daughter  the  finest  fortune  imaginable.  The 
young  Princess  Maria  Louisa  was  eighteen  years  of  âge»  of  graceful  figure, 
excellent  health,  and  a  fair  German  complexion.  "She  accepted/'  says 
Thiers,  *^  with  becoming  reserve,  but  with  much  deltght,  the  brilliant  lot  of- 
fered  her."  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  ezceedingly  disappointed  and 
vexed  at  this  resuit.  He  is  reported  to  hâve  exclâimed,  when  he  heard  the 
tidings,  *'  This  condemns  me  to  my  native  forests."  The  alliance  of  Austria 
with  France  annihilated  his  hopes  of  obtaining  Constantinople.* 

Arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  the  nuptials.  Berthier  was 
sent  as  Napoleon's  embassador  extrordinary  to  demand  Maria  Louisa  in 
marriage.  Napoléon  selected  his  illustrions  adversary,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
to  stand  as  his  proxy  and  represent  him  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  How 
strange  the  change  !  But  a  few  months  before,  Napoléon  and  the  archduke 
had  struggled  against  each  other  in  the  horrid  carnage  of  Eckmuhl,  Essling, 
and  Wagram.  Now,  in  confiding  friendship,  the  Austrian  prince,  personating 
the  Emperor  of  France,  received  his  bride. 

On  the  Uth  of  March,  1810,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  solemnized  with 
a  splendor  which  Vienna  has  never  seen  paralleled,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
universal  outburst  of  popular  gladness.  Maria  Louisa  was  conveyed  in  tri- 
umph  to  France.  Exultant  joy  greeted  her  every  step  of  the  way.  It  was 
arranged  that  at  the  magnificent  royal  palace  of  Compiegne  she  was  to  meet 
Napoléon  for  the  first  time,  surrounded  by  his  whole  court.  To  save  her 
firom  the  embarrassment  of  such  an  interview,  Napoléon  set  out  from  Com- 
piegne, accompanied  by  Murât,  that  he  might  more  privately  greet  her  on 
the  road.  Neither  of  them  had  as  yet  seen  the  other.  As  the  cavalcade 
approached.  Napoléon,  springing  from  his  carriage,  leaped  into  that  of  the 
Empress,  and  welcomed  her  vnûi  the  most  cordial  embrace.    The  high-bom 

*  *<  We  are  pleased  with  this  erent,"  said  Romanzoff,  the  OhanceUor  of  Russia,  to  Caulaincoait. 
"We  feel  no  envy  at  Austria.  We  haTe  no  cause  of  complaint  against  her.  ETeiy  thing  that 
secnres  her  tranquillity  and  that  of  Europe  can  not  but  be  agreeable  to  us."  "  Congratulate  the 
Emperor,"  said  Alezander,  "  on  his  ohoice.  He  wishes  to  hâve  ehildren.  AU  France  desires  it. 
This  alliance  îb  for  Austria  and  France  a  pledge  of  peaoe,  and  I  am  delighted.  Personally,  I  may 
haye  some  reason  to  complain.  But  I  do  not  do  so.  I  rejoice  at  whatever  is  for  the  good  of 
France."    In  the  same  interview,  however,  Alexander  did  complain  mostbitteily. 

**  When  such,"  says  Alison,  "  was  the  language  of  the  Emperor,  it  may  be  conceiTed  what  were 
the  feelings  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  how  materially  the  discontent  of  the  court  weakened  the  French 
influence,  aiready  so  hatefiil  to  the  nobles  and  the  people.  Thèse  détails  are  not  foreign  to  the 
dignity  of  history  ;  they  are  intimately  blended  with  the  greatest  erents  which  modem  history  has 
witnessed  ;  for  though  gOTemed  in  Mb  policy  generally  only  by  state  policy,  and  a  perfect  master 
of  dissimulation,  Alexander  was  serupulously  attentive  to  his  private  honor  ;  the  coldness  between 
the  two  courts  soon  hecame  apparent  ;  but  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  alike  in  its  most 
flxalted  as  in  its  humblest  stations,  that  possibly  political  considérations  might  hâve  failed  to  ex- 
tiicate  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  from  the  fetters  of  Tilsit  and  Erftirth  if  they  had  not  been 
aided  by  private  pique,  and  Napoléon  been  still  on  the  throne  if  to  the  slavery  of  Europe  and  the 
Wiongs  of  the  Emperor  had  not  been  superadded,  in  the  breast  of  the  Czar,  the  woundêd  feelings 
of  the  man." — AUsorCs  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  334* 
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bride  was  much  gratified  with  the  unexpected  ardor  and  with  the  youthful 
appearance  of  her  husband. ,  The  Emperor  took  his  seat  by  her  side,  and 
seemed  much  pleased  by  her  mild  beauty,  her  intelligence,  and  her  gentle 
Bpirit.*  Napoléon  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  remarkably  handsome. 
There  was  not  a  furrow  upon  his  cheek  ;  his  complexion  was  an  almost 
transparent  olive,  and  his  features  were  of  the  most  classic  mould.  Maria 
Louisa  was  surprised  to  find  her  illustrions  husband  so  attractive  in  his  per* 
son  and  in  his  address.  "  Your  portrait,  sire,"  said  she,  ^'  has  not  done  you 
justice." 

The  marriage  cérémonies  which  had  taken  place  in  Vienna  were  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  usages  of  the  Austrian  court.  The  marriage  was  com- 
plète and  irrévocable.  Napoléon  made  particular  inquiries  upon  this  point 
of  the  suprême  judicial  tribunal  of  France.  The  répétition  of  the  .ceremony 
at  Paris  was  merely  a  formality,  arranged  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  nation 
over  which  the  new  sovereign  came  to  reign.  Napoléon,  among  other  ben- 
efactions  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  gave  a  dowry  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  to  each  of  six  thousand  young  girls  who,  on  the  day  of  the  sol- 
emnization  of  his  own  nuptials,  should  marry  a  soldier  of  his  army,  of  estab- 
lished  bravery  and  good  conduct. 

The  bridai  party  remained  at  Compiegne  three  days.  The  civil  marriage 
was  again  celebrated  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  Ist  of  April.  The  next  day  Napo- 
léon and  Maria  Louisa,  surrounded  by  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  and  fol- 
lowed  by  the  impérial  family  and  the  court  in  a  hundred  carriages,  made 
their  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  by  the  Arch  of  the  Etoile.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  seated  in  the  coronation  carriage,  whose  spacious  glass  panels 
exhibited  them  to  the  three  hundred  thousand  spectators  who  thronged  that 
magnificent  avenue.  As  the  impérial  couple  moved  slowly  along,  they  were 
greeted  in  one  continuous  and  exultant  roar  of  enthusiastic  acclaim.  They 
traversed  the  Champs  Elysées  through  a  double  range  of  most  sumptuous 
décorations,  and  entered  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  garden.  The 
nuptial  altar  was  erected  in  the  grand  saloon.  Leading  the  Empress  by  the 
faand.  Napoléon  passed  through  that  noble  gallery  of  paintings,  the  longest 
and  richest  in  the  world,  which  connects  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries. 
The  most  distinguished  people  of  the  empire,  in  two  rows,  lined  his  path  and 
gazed  with  admiration  upon  the  man  whose  genius  had  elevated  France  from 
the  abyss  of  anarchy  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  dignity  and  power. 

In  the  evening,  in  a  chapel  dazzling  with  gold,  and  illuminated  to  a  de- 
grée  of  brilliance  which  surpassed  noonday  splendor,  he  received  the  nuptial 
bénédiction.  AU  Paris  seemed  intoxicated  with  joy.  Every  murmur  was 
kufihed.    Every  appréhension  seemed  to  hâve  passed  away.    The  dripping 

*  Maria  Louûa  afterward  confessed  to  Napoléon  that,  when  her  marriage  was  first  proposed, 
she  oould  not  help  feeling  a  kind  of  terror,  owing  to  the  awful  accounta  she  had  heard  of  hûn. 
Upon  mentioning  thèse  reports  to  her  uncles,  they  repiied,  "  That  was  ail  very  true  while  he  was 
oitr  enemy.     But  the  case  is  altered  now.*' 

'*  To  afford  an  idea  of  the  sympathy  and  good-will  with  which' the  différent  memhers  of  the  Aus- 
trian &mily  were  taught  to  regard  me,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  one  of 
tbe  yonng  archdukes  freqnently  humed  his  dolls,  which  he  called  roasttng  Napoléon.  He  afterward 
àcdued  that  he  wonld  not  roast  me  any  more,  for  he  loved  me  verj  much,  beeause  I  had  given  his 
Looisa  plenty  of  money  to  boy  him  pUyihings." 
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Bword  was  sheathed,  and  peace  again  amiled  upon  the  Continent,  bo  long 
ravaged  by  war. 

The  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the  booming  of  the  cannon,  whîch  annoanced  _ 
the  marriage  of  Napoléon,  forced  tears  of  anguish  into  the  eyea  of  Joséphine 
in  her  silenl  chamber.  With  heroism  almost  more  than  mortal,  she  strug- 
gled  to  discipline  her  feelings  to  BubmisBion. 

The  beautiful  château  of  Malmaiaon  ie  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Paris,. 
Napoléon,  Jo  spare  the  feelings  of  Joséphine,  so  far  as  possible,  under  this 
cruel  trial,  assigned  to  her  the  palace  of  Navarre,  where  ehe  would  be  fur- 
ther  retnoved  from  the  torturing  rejoicings  of  the  metropolis.  Soon  after  ber 
arrivai  at  Navarre,  she  wrote  thus  to  the  Emperor  : 
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^^  Sire, — ^I  received  this  morning  the  welcome  note  which  waa  written  on 
the  eve  of  your  departure  for  St.  Cloud,  and  hasten  to  reply  to  its  tender  and 
afiectionate  contents.  Thèse,  indeed,  do  not  surprise  me,  so  perfectiy  as- 
stùred  was  I  that  your  attachaient  would  find  out  the  means  of  consoling  me 
under  a  séparation  necessary  to  the  tranquiUity  of  both.  The  thought  that 
your  care  foUows  me  into  my  retreat  rendors  it  almost  agreeable.  Âfter 
baving  known  ail  the  sweets  of  a  Iotc  that  is  shared,  and  ail  the  sufferings 
of  one  that  is  shared  no  longer  ;  after  having  exbausted  ail  the  pleasures  that 
suprême  power  can  confer,  and  the  happiness  of  beholding  the  man  whom 
I  loved  enthusiastically  admired,  is  there  aught  else  save  repose  to  be  de- 
sired  ?  What  illusions  can  now  remain  for  me  ?  AU  such  vanisbed  when 
it  became  necessary  to  renounce  you.  Thus  the  only  ties  which  yet  bind 
me  to  life  are  my  sentiments  for  you,  attacbment  for  my  children,  the  pos- 
sibility  of  still  being  able  to  do  some  good,  and,  aboyé  ail,  the  assurance  that 
you  are  happy. 

*'  I  can  not  sufficiently  thank  you,  sire,  for  the  liberty  you  hâve  permitted 
me  of  choosing  the  members  of  my  household.  One  circumstance  alone 
giyes  me  pain,  viz.,  the  étiquette  of  custom,  which  becomes  a  little  tiresome 
in  the  country.  You  fear  that  there  may  be  something  wanting  to  the  rank 
I  hâve  preserved,  should  a  slight  infraction  be  allowed  in  the  toilet  of  thèse 
gentlemen.  But  I  believe  you  are  wrong  in  thinking  they  would  for  one  min- 
ute forget  the  respect  due  to  the  woman  who  was  your  companion.  Their 
respect  for  yourself,  joined  to  the  sincère  attacbment  they  bear  to  me,  secures 
me  against  the  danger  of  being  ever  obliged  to'recall  what  it  is  your  wish 
that  they  should  remember.  My  most'  honorable  title  is  derived,  not  from 
having  been  crowned,  but,  assuredly,  from  having  been  chosen  by  you. 
Noue  other  is  of  value.    That  alone  suffices  for  my  immortality. 

"  I  eiqpect  Eugène.  I  doubly  long  to  see  him,  for  he  will  doubtless  bring 
me  a  new  pledge  of  your  remembrance,  and  I  can  question  him  at  my  ease 
of  a  thousand  fhings  concerning  which  I  désire  to  be  informed,  but  of  which 
I  can  not  inquire  of  you  ;  things,  too,  of  which  you  ought  still  less  to  speak 
to  me.  Do  not  forget  yourfriend.  Tell  her  sometimes  that  you  préserve 
for  her  an  attacbment  which  constitutes  the  felicity  of  her  life.  Often  repeat 
to  her  that  you  are  happy  ;  and  be  assured  that  for  her  the  future  will  thus 
be  peaceful,  as  the  past  bas  been  stormy  and  often  sad." 

In  less  than  three  weeks  after  Napoléon  had  entered  Paris  with  his  Aus- 
trian  bride,  Joséphine  wrote  to  him  the  following  touching  letter,  involunta- 
rily  revealing  the  intensity  of  her  sufferings  : 

«Navarre,  19th  April,  1810. 

"  Sire, — I  hâve  received  by  my  son  the  assurance  of  your  majesty's  con- 
sent to  my  return  to  Malmaison.  This  favor,  sire,  dissipâtes  in  a  great  de- 
gree  the  solicitude  and  even  the  fears  with  which  the  long  silence  of  your 
majesty  had  inspired  me.  I  had  feared  that  I  was  entirely  banished  from  his 
memory.  I  see  that  I  am  not  so.  I  am  consequently  to-day  less  sorrowful, 
and  even  as  happy  as  it  is  henceforth  possible  for  me  to  be.  I  shall  return 
at  the  close  of  the  month  to  Malmaison,  since  your  majesty  sees  no  objection. 
But  I  ought  to  say,  sire,  that  I  should  not  so  speedily  bave  profited  by  the 
permission  which  your  majesty  bas  given  me  in  this  respect,  if  the  house  of 
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Navarre  did  not  require  for  mj  health,  and  for  that  of  the  persons  of  my 
household,  important  repairs.  It  is  my  intention  to  remain  at  Malmaison  but 
a  short  time.  I  shall  soon  put  myself  at  a  distance  again  by  going  to  the 
waters.  But  during  the  time  that  I  shall  remain  at  Malmaison,  your  majesty 
may  be  sure  that  I  shall  liTe  as  though  I  were  a  thousand  leagues  from  Paris. 
I  hâve  made  a  great  sacrifice,  sire,  and  every  day  I  expérience  more  fuUy  its 
magnitude.  Nevertheless,  that  sacrifice  shall  be  as  it  ought  to  be — it  shall 
be  entirely  mine.  Your  majesty  shall  never  be  troubled  in  his  happiness  by 
any  expression  of  my  grief.  I  offer  incessant  prayers  that  your  majesty  may 
be  happy .  That  your  majesty  may  be  convinced  of  it,  I  shall  always  respect 
his  new  situation.  I  shall  respect  it  in  silence.  Trusting  in  the  affection 
with  which  he  formeriy  cherished  me,  I  shall  not  exact  any  new  proof.  I 
shall  await  the  dictâtes  of  his  justice  and  of  his  heart.  I  limit  myself  in  so- 
liciting  one  favor  :  it  is,  that  your  majesty  will  deign  to  seek  himself  occa- 
sionally  the  means  to  convince  me,  and  those  who  surround  me,  that  I  hâve 
still  a  little  place  in  his  memory,  and  a  large  place  in  his  esteem  and  in  his 
firiendship.  Thèse  means,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  alleviate  my  sorrows, 
without  being  able  to  compromise  that  which  to  me  is  the  most  important 
of  ail  things,  the  happiness  of  your  majesty.  .  Joséphine." 

To  this  letter  Napoléon  replied  in  a  manner  which  drew  ùom  Josephine's 
heart  the  folTowing  gushing  response  : 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  tender  thanks  that  you  hâve  not  foigotten  me. 
My  son  has  brought  me  your  letter.  With  what  eagemess  hâve  I  read  it  ! 
And  yet  it  took  much  time,  for  there  was  not  one  word  in  it  which  did  not 
make  me  weep.  But  thèse  tears  were  very  soothing.  I  hâve  recovered  my 
heart  ail  entire,  and  such  as  it  will  ever  remain.  There  are  sentiments  which 
are  even  life,  and  which  can  pass  away  only  with  life.^  I  am  in  despair  that 
my  letter  of  the  19th  has  wounded  you.  I  can  not  recall  entirely  the  expres- 
sions, but  I  know  the  very  painful  sentiment  which  dictated  it.  It  was  that 
of  chagrin  at  not  hearing  from  you.  I  had  written  you  at  my  departure  from 
Malmaison,  and  since,  how  many  times  hâve  I  desired  to  write  to  you  !  But 
I  perceived  the  reason  of  your  silence,  and  I  feared  to  be  obtrusive  by  a  single 
letter.  Yours  has  been  a  balm  to  me.  May  you  be  happy.  May  you  be  as 
happy  as  you  deserve  to  be.  It  is  my  heart  ail  entire  which  speaks  to  you. 
You  hâve  just  given  me  my  portion  of  happiness,  and  a  portion  most  sensibly 
appreciated.  Nothing  is  of  so  much  value  to  me  as  one  mark  of  your  regard. 
Adieu,  my  friend.     I  thank  you  as  tenderly  as  I  always  love  you. 

"  Joséphine  .'^ 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Napoléon  visited,  with  his  young  bride,  the 
northem  provinces  of  his  empire.  They  were  every  where  received  with 
every  possible  démonstration  of  homage  and  affection.  England,  however,  . 
sjtill  continued  unrelentingly  to  prosecute  the  war.  Napoléon,  in  addition  to 
the  cares  of  the  civil  govemment  of  his  dominions,  was  compelled  to  struggle 
against  the  herculean  assaults  of  the  most  rich  and  powerful  nation  upon  the 
globe.    England,  with  her  bombarding  fleet,  continued  to  assail  France  wher- 
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ever  a  shot  or  a  shell  could  be  thrown.  She  exerted  ail  the  influence  of  in- 
trigue and  of  gold  to  rouse  the  Royalists  or  the  Jacobins  of  France,  it  mat- 
tered  not  which,  to  insurrection,  and  to  infuse  undying  hostility  into  the  in* 
Burgents  of  Portugal  and  of  Spain.  She  strove,  with  the  most  wakeful  vig- 
ilance, to  prevent  the  embers  of  war  from  being  extinguished  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. With  a  persévérance  worthy  of  admiration,  had  it  been  exerted  in  a 
better  cause,  she  availed  herself  of  ail  the  jealousies  which  Napoleon's  won- 
derful  career  excited,  to  combine  new  coalitions  against  the  great  foe  of  aris- 
tocratie usurpation,  the  illustrions  advocate  of  popular  rights.  In  this  attempt 
she  was  too  successful.  The  fiâmes  of  war  soon  again  blazed  with  redoubled 
fury  over  the  blood-drenched  Continent.* 

Napoléon,  being  now  allied  with  one  of  the  reigning  families  of  Europe, 
and  being  thus  brought,  as  it  were,  into  the  circle  of  legitimate  kings,  hoped 
that  England  might  at  last  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  peace.  He  therefore 
made  another  and  most  strenuous  effort  to  induce  his  warlike  neighbors  to 
eheathe  the  sword.  He  was,  however,  still  unsuccessful.  In  thus  pleading 
for  peace  again  and  again,  he  went  te  the  very  utmost  extrême  of  duty. 
Truïy  did  Mr.  Cobden  affirm,  ^^It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  France  did  not 
provoke  hosttlities,  She  ail  but  went  down  on  her  knees  to  avert  a  rupture 
with  England" 

**  Ever  since  his  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria,"  says  Savary,  ''the  Em- 
peror  flattered  himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  expectations,  which  had 
for  their  object  to  bind  a  power  of  the  first  order  to  a  System  established  in 
France,  and  accordingly  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  in  other  words,  he 
thought  he  had  no  longer  to  apprehend  any  fresh  coalition.  Nothing  was, 
therefore,  lefl;  unaccomplished  except  a  peace  with  England.  A  peace  with 
England  was  the  subject  to  which  his  attention  was  principally  directed. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  our  position,  that,  unless  England  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  consent  to  peace,  there  could  be  no  end  to  the  war.  The  intervention  of 
Russia  had  been  twice  resorted  to  for  bringing  about  a  negotiation  with  the 
English  govemment,  and  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  latter  in  terms  which 
did  not  even  afford  the  means  of  calling  upon  her  for  the  grounds  of  her  re- 
fusai. Still  the  Emperor  could  not  give  up  ail  hope  of  procuring  a  favorable 
hearing  for  reasonable  proposais  on  his  part.  He  sought  the  means  of  sound- 
ing  the  views  of  the  English  govemment  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how 
far  he  was  justified  in  not  banishing  ail  hope  of  an  accommodation. 

"  It  was  necessary  that  a  measure  of  this  nature  should  be  secretly  resort- 
ed to,  otherwise  it  would  hâve  shown  his  intentions  in  too  open  a  manner. 
HoUand  stood  much  more  in  need  of  a  maritime  peace  than  France  itself 
King  Louis  enjoyed  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects,  and  frankly  told  the 
Emperor  of  the  personal  inconvenience  he  should  feel  in  being  seated,  for  a 
much  longer  time,  upon  the  throne  of  a  country  bereft  of  its  resources.  He 
was  the  first  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  Emperor's  approbation.    It 

*  "  On  hifl  letnm  iirom  a  tour  in  HoUand,  at  the  end  of  October,  Napoléon  cleariy  peraei^ed  thàt 
a  «peedy  rapture  with  Russia  was  inévitable.  In  vain  he  sent  Lauriston  as  embassador  to  St 
Petersburg  in  the  place  of  Caulaincourt,  who  could  no  longer  remain  there.  The  most  skilliil 
diplomatist  that  ever  existed  could  efTect  nothing  with  a  powerful  govemment  whose  détermination 
was  aiready  fixed.  In  the  state  to  which  Europe  was  reduced,  no  one  could  effectually  counteract 
the  wish  of  Rnupia  and  her  allies  to  go  to  war  with  France." — Bourrietme^ê  Napoléon^  p.  466. 

Vol.  il— m 
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was  carried  on  under  the  disguise  of  a  mère  commeroial  intercourse.  The 
fîrm  of  Hope,  at  Amsterdam,  transacted  more  business  with  Eugland  than 
any  other  house,  and  owing  to  the  high  considération  which  it  enjoyed,  that 
house  might,  while  carrying  on  its  commercial  affairs,  be  vested,  without 
any  impropriety,  with  the  character  which  the  state  matters  between  the 
governments  would  require  it  to  assume.  It  had  for  one  of  its  partners  M. 
de  Labouchere,  who  was  connected  by  family  ties  with  one  of  the  first  mer- 
cantile men  in  London.  M.  de  Labouchere  addressed  his  reports  to  the  firm 
of  Hope  at  Amsterdam,  who  handed  them  to  the  king  ;  from  the  latter  they 
were  transmitted  to  the  Emperor." 

Fouché,  the  restless  Minister  of  Police,  had  also  ventured,  at  the  same 
time,  on  his  own  responsibility,  unknown  to  Napoléon,  to  send  a  secret  agent 
to  Sound  the  Btitish  ministry.  M.  Ouvrard  was  dispatched  on  this  strange 
mission.  **The  conséquence  was,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "that  Ouvrard 
and  the  agent  of  the  Emperor,  neither  of  whom  knew  of  the  other's  mission, 
entered  about  the  same  time  into  correspondenee  with  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley.  The  British  statesman,  surprised  at  this  double  application,  became 
naturally  suspicions  of  some  intended  déception,  and  broke  off  ail  corre- 
spondenee both  with  Ouvrard  and  his  competitor  for  the  office  of  negotiator." 
Thèse  reiterated  and  unwearied  endeavors  of  Napoléon  to  promote  peace, 
notwithstanding  repuise  and  insult,  surely  indicate  that  he  did  not  désire  war. 
Napoléon,  again  disappointed,  was  ezceedingly  incensed  with  Fouché  for  his 
inexcusable  presumption. 

"  What  was  M.  Ouvrard  commissioned  to  do  in  England  ?"  said  Napoléon 
to  Fouché,  when  he  was  examined  before  the  council. 

"  To  ascertain,"  Fouché  replied,  "  the  disposition  of  the  new  Minister  for 
Foreign  ÂfTairs  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  views  which  I  had  the  hon- 
or  of  submitting  to  your  majesty." 

"  Thus,  then,"  rejoined  Napoléon,  "  you  take  upon  yourself  to  make  peace 
or  war  without  my  knowledge.  Duke  of  Otranto,  your  head  should  fall 
upon  the  scaifold." 

Foaché  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry  of  police.  Yet  Napoléon,  with 
characteristic  generosity,  sent  him  into  a  kind  of  honorable  banishment  as 
Govemor  of  Rome.  "  Fouché,"  said  the  Emperor,  afterward,  "  is  ever  thrust- 
ing  his  ugly  foot  into  every  body's  shoes." 

"  Marquis  Wellesley,"*  says  Alison,  "  insisted  strongly  on  the  prospérons 
condition  of  the  British  empire,  and  its  ability  to  withstand  a  long  period  of 
future  warfare,  from  the  resources  which  the  mohopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
world  had  thrown  into  its  hands."  The  English  fleet  triumphantly  swept 
ail  seas.  The  océan  was  its  nndisputed  domain.  She  had  just  sent  a  pow- 
erful  armament  and  wrested  the  island  of  Java  from  France.  "  This  splen- 
did  island,"  says  Alison,  "  was  the  last  possession  beyond  the  seas  which  re- 
mained  to  the  French  empire.  Its  réduction  had  long  been  an  object  of  am- 
bition to  the  British  govemment.  A  powerful  expédition  against  Java  was 
fitted  ont  at  Madras.  The  victory  wa^s  complète.  The  whole  of  this  noble 
island  thus  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  British.     Such  was  the  termina- 

*  Richaid  Colley  Welleslej,  then  Secretaiy  of  State,  brollier  of  Axthnr  WeUesley,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 
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tion  of  the  maritime  war  between  England  and  Napoléon.  Thus  was  extin- 
guished  the  last  remnant  of  the  colonial  empire  of  France."  The  moral 
courage  which  has  enabled  England,  while  thus  grasping  the  globe  in  its 
arms,  to  exclaim  against  the  insaticAle  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  is  astounding. 

"  England,"  continues  Alison,  ''  by  wresting  from  her  rival  ail  her  colonial 
settlements,  had  made  herself  master  of  the  fountains  of  the  human  race. 
But  the  contest  was  not  to  terminate  hère.  The  rival  powers,  thus  nursed  to 
greatness  on  their  respective  éléments,  thus  alike  irrésistible  on  the  land  and 
the  sea,  were  now  corne  into  fierce  and  final  collision.  England  was  to 
launch  her  l^ons  against  France,  and  contend  with  her  ancient  rival  on  her 
own  élément  for  the  palm  of  European  ascendency  ;  the  desperate  struggle 
in  Russia  was  to  bring  to  a  décisive  issue  the  contest  for  the  mastery  of  the 
ancient  world." 

France,  with  her  fleet  destroyed,  her  maritime  conmierce  annihilated,  her 
foreign  possessions  wrested  from  her,  her  territory  bombarded  in  every  vul- 
nérable point  by  the  most  poweriul  navy  earth  has  ever  known,  and  with 
her  reiterated  and  earnest  supplications  for  peace  rejected  with  contumely 
and  insuit,  had  no  means  left  by  which  to  resist  her  implacable  foe  but  the 
enforcement  of  the  Continental  System — ^the  exclusion  of  British  goods  on 
the  Continent. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  HoUand,  more  interested  in  the  immédiate  pe- 
coniary  prosperity  of  his  subjects  than  in  the  political  views  of  his  brother, 
neglected  to  enforce  the  impérial  decree  against  English  trade.  Conse- 
quently,  immense  importations  of  English  merchandise  took  place  in  the  ports 
of  Holland,  and  from  thence  were  smuggled  throughout  Europe.  Napoléon 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  so  entirely  subversive  of  the 
effectuai  yet  bloodless  warfare  he  was  now  waging.  He  considered  that  he 
had  a  right  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  aU  those  new  popular  govemments 
which  his  voice  had  called  into  being,  and  which  were  entirely  dépendent 
upon  France  for  support  against  surrounding  enemies.  The  overthrow  of 
popular  institutions  in  France  would  whelm  them  ail  in  conunon  ruin.  And, 
in  fact,  when  Napoléon  was  finally  crushed,  constitutional  rights  and  popu- 
lar Uberty,  ail  over  Europe,  went  down  into  the  grave  together.  Napoléon, 
consequently,  did  not  feel  that  he  was  acting  at  aU  the  part  of  a  despot  in 
calling  upon  ail  those  associated  and  mutually  dépendent  govemments  to  co- 
operate  in  a  common  cause.  They  had  ail  pledged  to  him  their  solenm 
Word  that  they  would  do  so.  Their  refusai  to  redeem  this  pledge  seemed 
to  him  to  insure  the  inévitable  ruin  of  ail.  Prussia  and  Russia  had  also 
pledged  the  most  solenm  faith  of  treaties  that  they  would  thus  assist  Napo- 
léon in  his  endeavor  to  spike  the  guns  of  England. 

The  foUowing  letter  from  Napoléon  to  Louis  throws  light  upon  the  grounds 
of  complaint  against  Holland  :  "  Sire,  my  Brother,—!  hâve  receiyed  your 
majesty's  letter.  You  désire  me  to  make  known  to  you  my  intentiots  with 
regard  to  Holland.  I  will  do  it  frankly.  When  your  majesty  ascended  the 
throne  of  Holland,  part  of  the  Dutch  nation  wished  to  be  united  to  France. 
The  esteem  for  that  brave  people  which  I  had  imbibed  from  history  made 
me  desirous  that  it  should  retain  its  name  and  its  independence.  I  drew  up 
mjself  its  Constitution,  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  your  majesty's  throne, 
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and  placed  you  upon  it.  I  hoped  that,  brought  up  under  me,  you  would 
bave  bad  such  an  attachment  to  France  as  tbe  nation  bas  a  rigbt  to  expect 
from  its  cbildren,  and  still  more  from  its  princes.  I  bad  boped  tbat,  educa* 
ted  in  my  politics,  you  would  bave  felt  tbat  Holland,  weak,  witbout  an  ally,- 
witbout  an  army,  could  and  must  be  conquered  tbe  moment  sbe  placed  ber- 
self  in  direct  opposition  to  France  ;  tbat  sbe  ougbt  not  to  separate  ber  poli* 
tics  from  mine  ;  in  sbort,  tbat  sbe  was  bound  to  me  by  treaties.  Tbus  I  im- 
agined  tbat,  in  placing  a  prince  of  my  own  family  upon  tbe  tbrone  of  Hol- 
land,  I  bad  a  means  of  reconciling  tbe  interests  of  tbe  two  states,  and  of 
uniting  tbem  in  one  common  cause  in  a  common  bostility  to  England.  I 
know  tbat  it  is  become  tbe  fasbion  witb  certain  people  to  panegyrize  me  and 
déride  France.  But  tbey  wbo  do  not  love  France  do  not  love  me.  Tbose 
wbo  speak  ill  of  my  people  I  consider  as  my  greatest  enemies.  Your  maj* 
esty  will  find  in  me  a  brotber  if  I  find  in  you  a  Frencbman.  But  sbould 
you  be  unmindful  of  tbe  sentiments  wbicb  attacb  you  to  our  common  coun- 
try,  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  disregard  tbose  wbicb  nature  formed  be- 
tween  us," 

Louis  remonstrated  against  tbe  interruption  of  trade  between  HoUand 
and  England,  and  finally,  in  displeasure,  abdicated  bis  tbrone  and  privately 
retired  from  HoUand.  Ill  bealtb,  aggravating  domestic  discontent,  embitter* 
ed  bis  day& 

**  Louis  bad  been  spoiled,"  said  tbe  Emperor  at  St.  Helena,  *^  by  reading 
tbe  Works  of  Rousseau.  He  contrived  to  agrée  witb  bis  wife  only  for  a  few 
montbs.  There  were  faults  on  botb  sides.  On  tbe  one  band,  Louis  was  too 
teasing  in  bis  temper,  and,  on  tbe  otber,  Hortense  was  too  volatile.  Tbey 
were  attacbed  to  eacb  otber  at  tbe  time  of  tbeir  marriage,  wbicb  was  agree- 
able  to  tbeir  mutual  wisbes.  Tbe  union  was,  bowever,  contrived  by  Jose- 
pbine,  wbo  bad  ber  own  views  in  promoting  it.  I,  on  tbe  contrary,  would 
ratber  bave  eztended  my  connection  witb  otber  families,  and,  for  a  moment, 
I  bad  an  idea  of  forming  a  union  between  Louis  and  a  nièce  of  Talleyrand, 
wbo  afterward  became  Madame  Juste  de  Noailles. 

"  But  Hortense — ^tbe  virtuous,  tbe  gênerons,  tbe  devoted  Hortense  ! — ^was 
not  entirely  faultless  in  ber  conduct  toward  ber  busband.  Tbis  I  must  ac- 
knowledge  in  spite  of  ail  tbe  affection  I  bore  ber,  and  tbe  sincère  attacbment 
wbicb  I  am  sure  sbe  entertained  for  me.  Tbougb  Louis's  wbimsical  bumors 
were,  in  ail  probability,  sufficiently  teasing,  yet  be  loved  Hortense,  and  in 
sucb  a  case,  a  woman  sbould  leam  to  subdue  ber  own  temper  and  endeavor 
to  retum  ber  busband's  attacbment.  Had  sbe  acted  in  tbe  way  most  con- 
ducive  to  ber  interests,  sbe  migbt  bave  avoided  ber  late  lawsuit,  secured  bap- 
piness  to  berself,  and  foUowed  ber  busband  to  Holland.  Louis  would  not 
tben  bave  fled  from  Amsterdam,  and  I  sbould  not  bave  been  compelled  to 
unité  bis  kingdom  to  mine,  a  measure  wbicb  contributed  to  ruin  my  crédit 
in  Europe." 

"  Tbere  are,"  Louis  wrote  to  Napoléon,  "  only  tbree  means  of  attacking  En- 
gland  witb  effect — detacbing  Ireland  from  ber  ;  capturing  ber  Indian  posses- 
sions ;  or  a  descent  on  ber  coast.  Tbe  two  last  are  impossible  witbout  a 
navy.  But  I  am  astonisbed  tbat  tbe  first  bas  been  so  easily  abandoned. 
Tbese  présent  a  more  certain  means  of  securing  peace  tban  a  system  wbicb 
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injures  youFself  and  your  allies  in  an  attempt  to  inâict  greater  faart  upon 
youF  enemies." 

Hortense  wa8  then  in  Paris  with  her  two  children.  She  had  been  separ- 
ated  from  her  huaband.  Napoléon  took  into  bis  lap  her  little  son  Napoléon, 
brother  of  the  présent  Etnperor  of  France,  and  said  to  him,  "  Corne,  my  son, 
I  will  be  your  father.  You  shall  lose  nothing.  The  conduct  of  your  father 
grieves  me  to  the  heart  ;  but  it  is  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  bis  infirmities. 
When  you  become  great,  you  must  add  his  debt  to  yours  ;  and  never  forget 
that,  in  whatever  situation  you  are  placed  by  my  politics  and  the  interests 
of  my  empire,  your  firat  duty  is  toward  me,  your  second  toward  France.  Al] 
your  other  duties,  even  those  toward  the  people  I  may  confide  to  you,  will 
rank  after  thèse." 


*'  It  can  not  be  denied,"  says  Savary,  "  that  the  abdication  and  flight  of 
Louis  seriously  affected  the  Emperor's  cause  in  public  opinion.  It  was  re- 
lated  to  me  by  a  person  who  was  near  the  Emperor  when  he  recetved  tho 
news  of  the  event,  that  he  never  saw  him  so  mucb  struck  with  aatonishment. 
He  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  after  a  kind  of  momentary  stu- 
por,  Budden]y  appeared  to  be  greatly  agitated.  He  was  not  then  aware  of 
the  influence  which  that  circumstance  would  hâve  over  political  affaira.     His 
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mind  was  exclusively  taken  up  with  his  brother's  ingratitude.  His  heart 
was  ready  to  burst  when  he  exclaimed, 

<<  <  Was  it  possible  to  suspect  so  mischievous  a  conduct  in  the  brother  most 
indebted  to  me  ?  When  I  was  a  mère  lieutenant  of  artillery,  I  brought  him 
up  with  the  scanty  means  which  my  pay  afforded  me.  I  divided  my  bread 
with  him.  And  this  is  the  retum  he  makes  for  my  kindness.'  The  Empe- 
ror  was  so  overpowered  by  émotion  that  his  grief  is  said  to  hâve  vented  it- 
self  in  sobs." 

Commenting  upon  thèse  acts  at  St.  Helena,  Napoléon  said,  *^  Wh^n  my 
brother  mistook  an  act  of  public  scandai  for  one  of  glory,  and  fled*from  his 
throne,  declaiming  against  me,  my  insatiable  ambition  and  intolérable  tyr- 
anny,  what  remained  for  me  to  do  ?  Was  I  to  abandon  HoUand  to  our  ene- 
mies,  or  to  give  it  to  another  king  ?  Could  I,  in  such  a  case,  hâve  expected 
more  from  a  stranger  than  from  my  own  brother  ?  Did  not  ail  the  kings  I 
created  act  nearly  in  the  same  manner  ?  I  derived  little  assistance  from  my 
own  family.  They  hâve  deeply  injured  me  and  the  great  cause  for  which 
I  fought.  For  the  caprice  of  Louis,  perhaps  an  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the 
déplorable  state  of  his  health,  which  must  hâve  had  a  considérable  influence 
upon  his  mind.  He  was  subject  to  cruel  infirmities.  On  one  side  he  was 
almost  paral)rtic.  My  annexation  of  Holland  to  the  empire,  however,  pro- 
duced  a  most  unfavorable  impression  throughout  Europe,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  misfortunes." 

Perplexities  were  now  rapidly  multiplying  around  Napoléon.  England 
was  pushing  the  war  in  Spain  with  extraordinary  vigor.*  Russia,  exasper- 
ated,  was  assuming  every  day  a  more  hostile  attitude.  Not  a  French  fish- 
ing-boat  could  appear  upon  the  océan  but  it  was  captured  by  the  undisputed 
sovereign  of  the  seas.  The  maritime  commerce  of  France  was  annihilated. 
There  seemed  no  possible  way  in  which  Napoléon  could  resist  his  formidable 
opponent  but  by  the  Continental  System  ;  and  that  System  destroyed  the 
commerce  of  Europe  and  provoked  continuai  antagonism.  There  was  no 
alternative  left  to  Napoléon  but  to  abandon  the  struggle,  bow  humbly  to  the 
dictation  of  England,  and  surrender  France  to  the  Bourbons,  or  to  maintain 
the  System,  often  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  Thus,  by  the  right  of 
might  alone,  Napoléon  annexed  to  France  the  little  canton  of  the  Valois, 
which  commanded  the  new  route  over  the  Simplon  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
With  the  same  usurping  power,  he  established  a  cordon  of  troops  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  that  of  the  Elbe,  to  protect  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Océan  from  the  bark  of  the  smuggler.t 

*  The  tremendoua  energy  with  which  England  penisted  in  the  war  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Parliament  voted  as  supplies  for  the  navy  for  that  year  100,000,000  of  dollars;  for  the 
army,  130,000,000.  The  British  navy  then  consisted  of  1019  yessels.  The  total  expenditure  of 
the  British  govemment  for  the  year  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  470,000,000  of  dollars.  By 
such  herculean  exertions  the  oligarchy  of  England  finally  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
republican  equality,  and  in  rireting  anew  upon  the  Continent  the  chains  of  fendal  despotism.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Napoléon  introduced  soch  order  and  economy  into  every  department  of 
the  govemment,  by  giving  piÂUciCy  to  ail  the  accounts,  and  watching  them  with  an  eagle  eyc,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  incessam  wars  in  which  he  was  involved,  the  expenscs  of  his  administration 
were  no  greatcr  than  the  ancient  kingdom  had  required  within  greatly  contracted  limita  and  in 
times  of  peace.     Upon  his  downfall  he  bequeathed  to  his  country  no  insupportable  burden  of  debt. 

t  "  The  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Continental  System  had  become  the  Emperor^s  sheet  anchor. 
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A  yoxmg  Saxon,  twenty  years  of  âge,  named  Von  der  Solhn,  was  arrested 
in  Paris.  He  confessed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assassinate  the  Emperor, 
and  thus  to  immortalize  his  own  name  by  Connecting  it  witb  that  of  Napo- 
léon. He  said  that  he  knew  th^t  the  attempt  would  insure  his  own  death, 
whether  he  succeeded  or  not.  "  I  made  a  written  report  to  the  Emperor," 
says  Savary,  '*of  whatever  had  preceded  and  foUowed  the  arrest  of  the  young 
Saxon,  whose  intentions  admitted  no  longer  of  any  doubt.  The  Emperor 
wrote  in  the  margin  of  my  report, 

'^  '  This  affair  must  be  kept  concealed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
publicly  foUowing  it  up.  The  young  man's  âge  must  be  his  excuse.  None 
are  criminal  at  so  early  an  âge  unless  regularly  trained  to  crime.  In  a  few 
years  his  tum  of  mind  will  alter.  Vain  would  then  be  the  regret  of  having 
sacrificed  a  young  mlidman,  and  plunged  a  worthy  family  into  a  state  of 
mouming,  to  which  some  dishonor  would  always  be  attached.  Confine  him 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  Hâve  him  treated  with  ail  the  care  which  his 
dérangement  seems  to  require.  Give  him  books  to  read.  Let  his  family  be 
written  to,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  do  the  rest.  Speak  on  the  subject  to  the 
Arch-chancellor,  whose  advice  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  you.' 

"  In  conséquence  of  thèse  orders,  young  Von  der  Sulhn  was  placed  at  Vin- 
cennes, where  he  was  still  confined  on  the  arrivai  of  the  Allies  in  Paris." 

As  Napoléon  was  engaged  in  a  perpétuai  séries  of  toils  and  cares,  encour- 
aging  the  industry  and  developing  the  resources  of  his  majestic  empire,  ward- 
ing  off  the  blows  of  England,  striving  to  conciliate  foes  upon  the  Continent, 
superintending  the  calamitous  war  in  Spain,  which  was  every  day  assuming 
a  more  fierce  and  sanguinary  character,  the  year  rapidly  passed  away.* 

inasmuch  as  no  other  means  coald  be  devised  for  oompelling  England  to  agrée  to  a  peaee.  That 
■yitem,  which  had  to  stand  such  seTcre  attacks  from  public  opinion,  had  been  matarely  weighed, 
and  boldly  carried  into  exécution.  At  the  risk  of  anticipating  a  Utile  upon  the  oïder  of  éventa,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  call  to  my  assistance,  in  this  place,  the  unsuspecting  teatimony  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

"  During  the  year  1814,  that  monarch  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  at 
Schonbrunn.  He  met  there  the  Baron  Meneval,  whom  he  soon  recognized.  In  the  course  of  con- 
Tersation,  he  told  hun  that  during  his  late  excursion  to  England,  after  the  peaoe  of  Paris,  he  was 
désirons  of  satisiying  himself  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  views  contemplated  by  the  Continental 
System.  He  had  visited  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  the  large  manu&cturing  towns  of  England. 
He  had  seen,  examined,  and  qnestioned  with  the  utmost  care,  and  brougkit  back  the  conviction  that, 
if  the  System  had  lasted  another  year,  England  must  bave  yielded.  What  the  Ihnperor  Alexander's 
pénétration  had  only  discovered  in  1814,  had  been  foreseen  in  the  outset  by  the  genius  of  Napoléon. 
He  accordingly  attached  great  importance  to  the  carrying  into  effeet  a  measure  so  effectuai  and 
jet  so  little  nnderstood.  HoUand  required  to  be  more  dosely  watched  than  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  conséquence  of  its  numberless  rivers,  and  the  variety  of  forma  which  its  commercial  trans- 
actions assume." — Memcirs  of  the  Duke  of  Romgo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2^8. 

*  Another  intrigue,  of  a  singular  character,  and  which  terminated  in  an  unezpected  manner, 
«ifiginated  tri  an  attempt  of  the  English  ministry  to  achieve  the  Hberty  of  Ferdinand,  the  lawAil 
king  of  Spain.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  had  the  goremment  of  England  known  the  real  character 
of  this  prince,  a  wish  for  his  deliverance  from  France  or  his  présence  in  Spain  would  bave  been 
the  last  which  they  would  bave  formed.  This  misapprehendon,  however,  was  natural,  and  was 
actedupon. 

"  A  Piedmontese  of  Irish  extraction,  called  the  Baron  Kolli  (or  Kelley),  the  "selected  agent  of 
the  British  goremment,  was  fumished  with  some  diamonds  and  vaidahle  articles,  under  pretext  of 
disposing  of  which  he  was  to  obtain  admission  to  the  prince,  then  a  prisoner  at  Valençay,  where 
his  ehief  amusement,  it  is  believed,  was  embroidering  a  gown  and  petticoat  to  be  presented  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.    Kolli  was  then  to  bave  infonned  th»  prince  of  his  enandt  effected  Ferdinand's  es* 
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Having  been  so  long  absent  from  France,  conducting  the  war  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  intrusting  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  war  to  his  gênerais. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  March,  1811,  Maria  Louisa  was  placed  upon 
that  couch  of  suifering  from  which  no  régal  wealth  or  impérial  rank  can  pur- 
chase  exemption.  The  labor  was  long-protracted,  and  her  anguish  was 
dreadful.  Her  attendant  physicians,  in  the  utmost  trépidation,  informed  Na- 
poléon that  the  case  was  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  that  the  life  of 
either  the  mother  or  the  child  mùst  be  sacrificed.  ''  Save  the  mother,"  said 
Napoléon.  He  sat  by  the  side  of  his  suffering  companion  during  twelve  long 
hours  of  agony,  endeavoring  to  soothe  her  fears  and  to  revive  her  courage. 
Perceiving  that  M.  Dubois,  the  surgeon,  had  lost  his  présence  of  mind,  he 
inquired,  "  Is  this  a  case  of  unheard  of  difficulty  ?"  ^  I  hâve  met  with  such 
before,"  the  surgeon  replied,  "but  they  are  rare."  "  Very  well,"  rejoined 
Napoléon  ;  "  summon  your  fortitude  ;  forget  that  you  are  attending  the  £m- 
press  ;  do  as  you  would  with  the  humblest  tradesman  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis." 
This  judicious  advice  was  attended  with  happy  results,  and  both  mother  and 
child  were  saved. 

It  had  previously  been  announced  that  the  cannon  of  the  Invalides  should 
proclaim  the  advent  of  the  expected  heir  to  the  throne.     If  the  child  were  a 

cape  by  means  of  confederates  among  the  Royalist  party,  and  con^eyed  bim  to  the  coast,  where  a 
smali  squadron  awaited  the  event  of  the  enteiprise,  designed  to  carry  the  King  of  Spain  to  Gibral- 
tar,  or  whither  else  he  chose.  In  March,  1810,  KoUi  was  put  ashore  in  Quiberon  Bay,  whence  he 
went  to  Paris  to  prépare  for  his  enterprise.  He  was  discoTered  by  the  police,  and  arrested  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  setting  out  for  Yalençay.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  induoe  him  to  pro- 
ceed  with  the  scheme,  of  which  his  papers  enabled  the  police  to  comprehend  the  gênerai  plan,  keep* 
ing  communication  at  the  same  time  with  the  French  ministers.  As  he  disdained  to  undertako 
this  treacherous  character,  Kolli  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  while  a 
person,  the  same  who  betrayed  his  principal,  and  whose  exterior  in  some  degree  answered  the  de- 
scription of  the  British  emissazy,  was  sent  to  represent  him  at  the  castle  of  Yalençay. 

*'  But  Ferdinand,  either  suspicious  of  the  snare  which  was  laid  for  him,  or  poor-spirited  enough 
to  prefer  a  safe  bondage  to  a  brave  risk  incurred  for  liberty,  would  not  listen  to  the  supposed  agent 
of  Britain,  and,  indeed,  denounced  the  pretended  Kolli  to  Barthélémy,  the  govemor  of  the  castle. 
The  false  Kolli,  therefore,  retumed  to  Paris,  while  the  real  one  remained  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes 
till  the  capture  of  Paris  by  the  Allies..  Ferdinand  took  crédit,  in  a  letter  to  Bonaparte,  for  having 
resisted  the  temptation  held  out  to  him  by  the  British  govemment,  who  had,  as  he  pathetically  ob- 
served,  abused  his  name,  Aid  occasioned,  by  doing  so,  the  shedding  of  much  blood  in  Spain.  He 
again  manifested  his  ardent  wish  to  become  the  adopted  son  of  the  Emperor  ;  his  hope  that  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  deliver  him  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  ;  and 
concladed  with  a  hint  that  he  was  extremely  désirons  of  leaving  Yalençay,  a  résidence  which  had 
nothing  about  it  but  what  was  unpieasant,  and  was  not  in  any  respect  fitted  for  him." — ScoU*s 
lÀfe  of  Napoléon,  vol.  ii.,  p  96. 

To  déluge  the  whole  peninsula  in  blood  and  woe,  in  oïder  to  place  a  remorseless  tyrant  upon  the 
throne,  and  then  to  plead  ignorance  of  his  character  as  an  excuse  !  One  of  Ferdinand's  first  acte 
upon  his  restoration  to  power  was  to  abolish  the  Constitution.  "  This  perfidious  decree,"  says  the 
Encydopedia  Americana,  "  ended  by  declaring  that  the  session  of  the  Cortes  had  ceased,  and  that 
whoerer  should  oppose  this  royal  decree  should  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  punished  with 
an  infamouB  death.  From  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  May  4th  may  be  dated  what  bas  not 
unappropriately  been  denominated  the  Reign  of  Terrer.  Ferdinand,  supported  by  traitors  to  their 
oaths,  pursued  the  most  despotical  course  fîrom  1614  to  1820.  During  thèse  six  years  a  vast  hum- 
ber  of  patriote  perished  on  thé  scaiToId  ;  the  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Afnca  were  thronged  with 
the  most  virtuous  Spaniaids.  The  foreign  ministers  did  not  make  the  least  attempt  to  save  the 
numerous  victims  of  this  most  cruel  despotism.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  came  from  Paris,  May 
24th,  to  compliment  the  king  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne  and  his  righte.*' 
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princessy  twentj-one  guns  were  to  be  fired  ;  if  aprince^  one  hundred.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March,  ail  Paris  was  aroused  by  the 
deep  booming  of  those  heavy  guns  in  annunciation  of  the  airival  of  the  wel- 
corne  stranger.  Every  window  was  thrown  open.  Every  ear  was  on  the 
alert.  The  slumberers  were  aroused  from  their  pillows,  and  silence  pervaded 
ail  the  streets  of  the  busy  metropolis,  as  the  vast  throngs  stood  motionless  to 
count  the  tidings  which  those  explosions  were  thundering  in  their  ears.  The 
heart  of  the  great  capital  ceased  to  beat,  and  in  ail  her  glowing  veins  the  cur- 
rent  of  hfe  stood  still.  The  twenty-first  gun  was  fired.  The  interest  was 
now  intense  beyond  conception.  For  a  moment  the  gunners  delayed  the  next 
discharge,  and  Paris  stood  waiting  in  breathless  suspense.  The  heavily* 
loaded  guns  then,  with  redoubled  voice,  pealed  forth  the  announcement. 
From  the  entire  city  one  universal  roar  of  acclamation  rose  and  blended 
with  their  thunders.  Never  was  an  earthly  monarch  greeted  with  a  more 
affecting  démonstration  of  a  nation's  love  and  homage.  The  birth  of  the 
King  of  Rome  !  how  illustrions  !  The  thoughtful  mind  will  pause  and  muse 
upon  the  striking  contrast  fumished  by  his  death.  Who  could  then  hâve  im- 
agined  that  his  impérial  father  would  hâve  died  a  prisoner  in  a  dilapidated 
stable  at  St.  Helena,  and  that  this  child,  the  object  of  a  nation's  love  and 
expectation,  would  linger  through  a  few  short  years  of  neglect  and  sorrow, 
^nd  then  sink  into  a  forgotten  grave  ! 

^By  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  explosion  of  artillery,  the  tidings  of  this 
birth  were  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  of  France.  Joséphine  was  at  Na- 
varre. Her  noble  heart  rejoiced  in  anguish.  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  that  she  was  informed,  by  the  cannon  of  the  neighboring  garrison, 
that  Napoléon  had  become  a  father.  No  one  witnessed  the  tears  she  shed 
in  her  lonely  chamber.     But  at  midnight  she  thus  wrote  to  Napoléon  : 

"  Sire  !  Amid  the  numerous  félicitations  which  you  receive  from  every 
corner  of  France  and  from  every  régiment  of  your  army,  can  the  feeble 
voice  of  a  woman  reach  your  ear  ?  Will  you  d.eign  to  listen  to  her  who  so 
often  consoled  your  sorrows  and  sweetened  your  pains,  now  that  she  speaks 
to  you  only  of  that  happiness  in  which  ail  your  wishes  are  fulfiUed  ?  Hav- 
ing  ceased  to  be  your  wife,  dare  I  felicitate  you  on  becoming  a  father  ? 
Yes,  sire  !  without  hésitation  ;  for  my  soûl  renders  justice  to  yours,  in  like 
manner  as  you  know  mine.  I  can  conceive  every  émotion  you  must  expé- 
rience, as  you  divine  ail  that  I  feel  at  this  moment.  Though  separated,  we 
are  united  by  that  sympathy  which  survives  ail  events. 

**  I  shouldliave  desired  to  hâve  learned  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  from 
yourself,  and  not  from  the  sound  of  the  cannon  of  Evreux,  or  from  the  courier 
of  the  Prefect.  I  know,  however,  that,  in  préférence  to  ail,  your  first  atten- 
tions are  due  to  the  public  authorities  of  the  state,  to  the  foreign  ministers, 
to  yt)ur  family,  and  especially  to  the  fortunate  princess  who  has  realized  your 
dearest  hopes.  She  can  not  be  more  tenderly  devoted  to  you  than  I  am,  but 
«he  has  been  enabled  to  contribute  more  toward  your  happiness,  by  securing 
that  of  France.  She  has,  then,  a  right  to  your  first  feelings,  to  ail  your 
cares  ;  and  I,  who  was  but  your  companion  in  times  of  difficulty — I  can  not 
ask  more  than  for  a  place  in  your  affections  far  removed  from  that  occupied 
bj  the  Empress,  Maria  Louisa.     Not  till  you  hâve  ceased  to  watch  by  her 
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bed — ^not  till  you  are  weary  of  embracing  your  son,  will  you  take  your  pen 
to  converse  with  your  best  friend.     I  will  wait. 

"  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  delay  telling  you  that  more  than 
any  one  in  the  world  do  I  rejoice  in  your  joy  ;  and  you  will  not  doubt  my 
sincerity  when  I  hère  say,  that,  far  from  feeling  an  affliction  at  a  sacrifice 
necessary  for  the  repose  of  ail,  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  made  it,  since 
I  now  suffer  alone.  But  I  am  wrong  ;  I  do  not  suffer  while  you  are  happy, 
and  I  bave  but  one  regret  in  not  having  yet  done  enough  to  prove  how  dear 
you  were  to  me.  I  bave  no  account  of  the  health  of  the  Empress.  I  dare 
to  dépend  upon  you,  sire,  so  far  as  to  hope  tbat  I  shall  hâve  circumstantial 
détails  of  the  great  event  which  secures  the  perpetuity  of  the  name  you  hâve 
so  nobly  illustrated.  Eugène  and  Hortense  will  write  me,  imparting  their 
own  satisfaction  ;  but  it  is  frma  you  that  I  désire  to.  know  if  your  child  be 
well — if  he  resembles  you— if  I  shall  one  day  be  permitted  to  see  him.  In 
short,  I  expect  from  you  unlimited  confid.ence,  and  upon  such  I  bave  some 
claims,  in  considération,  sire,  of  the  boundless  attachment  I  shall  cherish  for 
you  while  life  remains." 

Joséphine  had  but  just  dispatched  this  letter  when  a  courier  was  announced 
with  a  note  from  the  Emperor.  With  intense  agitation,  she  received  from 
the  fragile  and  youthful  page  the  billet,  and  immediately  retired  to  her  pri- 
vate  apartment.  Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  she  again  made  her  appear- 
ance.  Her  eyes  were  swoUen  with  weeping,  and  the  billet,  which  she  still 
held  in  her  hand,  was  blurred  with  her  tears.  She  gave  the  page  a  note  to 
the  Emperor  in  reply,  and  presented  him,  in  token  of  her  appréciation  of  the 
tidings  which  he  had  brought,  a  small  morocco  case,  containing  a  diamond 
breast-pin  and  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

Then,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  she  read  the  Emperor's  note  to  her  friends. 
Its  concluding  lines  were  :  **  This  infant,  in  concert  with  our  Eugène,  will 
constitute  my  happiness  and  that  of  France."  As  Joséphine  read  thèse 
words  with  emphasis,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Is  it  possible  to  be  more  amiable  ? 
Could  any  thing  be  better  calculated  to  soothe  whatever  might  be  painfiil  in 
my  thoughts  at  this  moment,  did  I  not  so  sincerely  love  the  Emperor  ?  This 
uniting  my  son  with  his  own  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  him  who,  when  he  wills,  is 
the  most  delightful  of  men.     This  is  ii  which  bas  so  much  moved  me." 

Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  Maria  Louisa,  Napoléon  arranged  a  plan 
by  which  he  presented  to  Joséphine  the  idolized  child.  The  interview  took 
place  at  the  Royal  Pavillon,  near  Paris. 

Shortly  after  this  interview,  Joséphine  thus  wrote  to  Napolebn  : 

"  Assuredly,  sire,  it  was  not  mère  curiosity  which  led  me  to  désire  to  meet 
the  King  of  Rome  ;  I  wished  to  examine  his  countenance — ^to  hear  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  so  like  your  own — ^to  behold  you  caress  a  son  on  whom  centre 
80  many  hopes,  and  to  repay  him  the  tendemess  which  you  lavished  on  my 
own  Eugène.  When  you  recall  how  dearly  you  loved  mine,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  at  my  affection  for  the  son  of  another,  since  he  is  yours  like- 
wise,  nor  deem  either  false  or  exaggerated  sentiments  which  you  bave  so 
fully  experienced  in  your  own  heart.  The  moment  I  saw  you  enter,  bear- 
ing  the  young  Napoléon  in  your  hands,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  hap- 
piest  of  my  life.    It  efiaced,  for  a  time,  the  recollection  of  ail  tbat  had  pre* 
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ceded,  for  never  hâve  I  received  from  you  a  more  touching  mark  of  affec- 
tion— ^it  is  more  :  it  is  one  of  eeteem — of  sincère  attachment.  Still,  I  am 
perfectly  sensible,  sire,  that  tbose  meetings  which  afford  me  so  much  pleas- 
ure  can  not  frequently  be  renewed,  and  I  must  not  so  far  intrude  on  your 
compliance  as  to  put  it  often  under  contribution.  Let  this  sacrifice  to  your 
domestic  tranquillity  be  one  proof  more  of  my  désire  to  see  you  happy."* 

At  St.  Helena  Napoléon  said,  "  It  is  but  justice  to  observe  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Emperor  showed  himself  resolved  on  the  divorce,  Joséphine  consented  to 
it.  It  cost  her,  it  is  true,  a  severe  sacrifice,  but  she  submitted  without  mur- 
muring,  and  without  attempting  to  avail  herself  of  those  obstacles  which  she 
might,  however  uselessly,  hâve  opposed  to  the  measure.  She  conducted 
herself  with  the  utmost  grâce  and  address.  She  desired  that  the  viceroy 
might  conduct  the  proceedings,  and  she  herself  made  offers  of  service  with 
regard  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

'^  Joséphine  would  willingly  hâve  seen  Maria  Louisa.  She  frequently 
spoke  of  her  with  great  interest,  as  well  as  of  the  young  King  of  Rome. 
Maria  Louisa,  on  her  part,  behaved  wonderfuUy  well  to  Eugène  and  I}or- 
tense  ;  but  she  manifested  the  utmost  dislike,  and  even  jealousy,  of  José- 
phine. I  wished  one  .day  to  take  her  to  Malmaison,  but  she  burst  into  tears 
when  I  made  the  proposai.  She  said  she  did  not  object  to  my  visiting  José- 
phine, only  she  did  not  wish  to  know  it.  But,  whenever  she  suspected  my 
intention  of  going  to  Malmaison,  there  was  no  stratagem  which  she  did  not 
employ  for  the  sake  of  annoying  me.  She  never  left  me  ;  and,  as  thèse  visits 
seem^  to  vex  her  exceedingly,  I  did  violence  to  my  own  feelings,  and  scarcely 
ever  went  to  Malmaison.  Still,  however,  when  I  did  happen  to  go,  I  was 
sure  to  encounter  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  multitude  of  contrivances  of  every 
kind." 

Baron  Meneval,  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor,  and  also  subsequently 
to  Maria  Louisa,  thus  testifies  respecting  Napoleon's  domestic  character  : 

*'  The  Emperor,  burdened  with  care,  and  perçeiving  himself  upon  the  eve 
of  a  rupture  with  Russia,  occupied  his  time  between  the  multiplied  labors  of 
bis  cabinet,  reviews,  and  the  work  of  his  ministers.  It  was  in  the  society  of 
his  wife  and  his  son  that  he  sought  the  only  récréation  for  which  he  had  any 
taste.    The  few  moments  of  leisure  which  the  toils  of  the  day  left  him  he 

*  "  The  penonal  intercourse  between  Napoléon  and  Joséphine,  though  not  pnfreqnent,  was  con- 
ducted with  the  mo8t  decorouB  attention  to  appearances.  Their  last  interview  but  one  took  place 
belbre  he  lelft  Paris  for  the  Ruasian  campaign.  This  enterprise  the  ex-empress  had  contemplated 
with  well-grounded  alann,  and  repeatedly  solicited  a  meeting.  The  Emperor  at  length  arrived  at 
Malmaison.  He  was  in  a  calèche,  which  drew  up  at  the  park  gâte,  and,  with  becoming  delicacy, 
fais  repudiated  wife  received  his  visit  in  the  garden.  Seating  themselves  on  a  circular  bench,  within 
tight  of  the  Windows  of  the  saloon,  but  beyond  hearing,  they  continued  in  animated  conversation 
for  above  two  hours.  The  courtiers,  concealed  behind  the  window-drapery,  endeavored  to  divine, 
from  the  changing  expression  of  the  speakers,  the  subject  of  their  discourse.  Joséphine  spoke  at 
first  anxiously,  and  abnost  in  alarm.  The  Emperor  replied  with  eager  confidence,  and  seemed,  by 
degiees,  to  reassure  her,  for  it  was  évident  that  she  feh  satisfied  with  his  arguments.  In  ail  prob- 
aUlity,  the  conversation  tumed  upon  the  intended  expédition  against  Russia.  At  length  Napoléon 
rose,  kissed  the  Empressas  hand,  and  walked  with  her  to  his  carriage.  During  the  rest  of  the  day 
Joséphine  appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  and  more  than  once  repeated  to  her  ladies  that  she  had  never 
seen  the  Emperor  in  better  spirits,  adding,  '  How  I  regret  my  inability  to  do  any  thing  for  that  for- 
tmaate  of  the  earth  !'  Such  was  her  expression.  A  few  months  sufficed  to  make  the  misfoitunos 
of  N^oleon  a  bj-word  among  the  nations." — Menuà*  Mtmoirt  of  JoHphiney  p.  886. 
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consecrated  to  hia  boh,  whose  tottering  steps  he  loved  to  guide  with  even 
féminine  solicittuie.  When  the  precious  child  stumbled  nnd  fell  before  hia 
father  could  prevent  it,  he  was  teceived  with  caresses,  and  with  shouts  of 
joyous  laughter.  The  Empress  assisted  in  thoae  family  scènes,  but  she  took 
a  less  active  part  tban  the  Emperor.  This  trio,  whose  siniplicitj  compelled 
one  to  forget  their  unapeakable  grandeur,  presented  the  touching  spectacle 
of  a  citizen's  houaehold,  united  by  lies  of  the  most  tender  affection.  WTio 
could  hâve  imagined  the  destiny  reserved  for  thoae  who  composed  it  ?  That 
man,  who  haa  been  represented  as  insensible  to  sentiments  of  sympathy  and 
kindnesa,  was  a  tender  husband  and  father."* 

The  following  well-authcnticated  anecdote,  rélated  by  Baron  Meneval, 
beautifully  illustrâtes  the  aocial  spirit  of  Napoléon,  The  remembrance  of  a 
taate  imbibed  in  the  famiharity  of  the  domestic  life  which  she  had  paased  in 
her  youth,  tnspired  the  Empresa  one  day  with  the  désire  to  make  an  omelet. 
While  she  was  occupied  in  that  important  culinary  opération,  the  Emperor, 
unannounced,  entcred  the  room.  The  Empresa,  a  little  embarr&ssed,  en- 
deavored  to  conceal  her  opérations.  "  Ah  !"  eiclaimed  the  Emperor,  with  a 
latent  smile,  "  what  is  going  on  hère  ?  It  seems  to  me  I  perceîve  a  singular 
odor,  as  of  frying."     Then,  passing  round  the  Empress,  he  discovered  the 

*  "  Though  Ibe  EmpreH  Maria  Louiu,"  njt  AlUon,  "  »u  little  more  than  m  uiiubl«  nonenlily, 
■nd  ihe  proved  benelf,  in  the  end,  aUof^ether  unworth;  of  being  hia  wife,  jM  he  wu  kJnd  anil  con- 
■iderale  to  her  dnring  the  Te»  ;ean  Ihat  she  ahared  hia  fortunea  :  and  toward  Iha  King  of  Rome 
be  invariabij  fait  the  wanneit  affection  ;  parental  feelings.  îndeed^trong  in  almoBt  al!  but  the  ut~ 
teriy  aelflah — were  peculiariy  warm  in  hii  boaom.  The  éducation  and  progreaa  ofhia  «on  occupird 
a  large  ahare  ofhia  attention,  eien  on  the  mo*t  motnentbui  occaaioii  of  hia  life  ;  and  one  of  the  bit- 
tereat  pangn  which  he  felt  during  hia  exile  at  St.  Helena  waa  owing  to  hia  aepantiun  frotn  that  he- 
tored  infant,  with  whom  hia  aflectîona  and  prospectire  glotiei  had  bmn  indÎMolubly  wound  op." — 
^iton'i  HUloiy  of  Evroft,  vol.  iii,,  p.  101. 
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chafing-dish,  the  silver  saucepan  in  which  the  butter  began  to  melt,  the  salad- 
bowl,  and  the  eggs.  "  How  !"  exclaimed  the  Emperor  ;  "  are  you  making  an 
omelet  ?  You  know  nothing  about  it.  I  will  show  you  how  it  is  done." 
He  immediately  took  his  place  at  the  table,  and  went  to  work  with  the  Em- 
press,  she  serving  as  assistant  cook.  The  omelet  was  at  last  made,  and  one 
side  was  fried.  Now  came  the  difficulty  of  tuming  it,  by  tossing  it  over 
with  artistic  skill  in  the  frying-pan.  Napoléon,  in  the  attempt,  awkwardly 
tossed  it  upon  the  floor.  Smiling,  he  said,  ^'  I  hâve  given  myself  crédit  for 
more  exalted  talents  than  I  possess  ;"  and  he  left  the  Empress  undisputed 
mifitress  of  the  cuisine. 

Madame  de  Montesquieu  was  appointed  govemess  to  the  infant  prince. 
She  was  a  woman  of  rare  excellence  of  character,  and  nobly  discharged  her 
zesponsibQities.  **  Madame  Montesquieu,"  said  N  apoleon  at  St.  Helena,  "  was 
a  woman  of  singular  merit.  Her  piety  was  sincère,  and  her  principles  ex- 
cellent. She  had  the  highest  claims  on  my  esteem  and  regard.  I  wanted 
half  a  dozen  like  her.  I  would  hâve  given  them  ail  appointments  equal  to 
their  déserts.  The  foUowing  anecdote  will  afford  a  correct  idea  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  Madame  Montesquieu  managed  the  King  of  Rome.  The  apart- 
ments  of  the  young  prince  were  on  the  ground-floor,  and  looked  oiit  on  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries.  At  almost  every  hour  in  the  day,  numbers  of  people 
were  looking  in  at  the  window  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him.  One  day,  when 
he  was  in  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  rebelling  furiously  against  the  author- 
ity  of  Madame  Montesquieu,  she  immediately  ordered  ail  the  shutters  to  be 
closed.  The  child,  surprised  at  the  sudden  darkness,  asked  Maman  QuieUy 
as  he  used  to  call  her,  what  it  ail  meant.  '  I  love  you  too  well,'  she  replied, 
*  not  to  hide  your  anger  from  the  crowd  in  the  court-yard.  You,  perhaps, 
vrill  one  day  be  called  to  govern  ail  those  people  ;  and  what  would  they  say 
if  they  saw  you  in  such  a  fit  of  rage  ?  Do  you  think  they  would  ever  obey 
you  if  they  knew  you  to  be  so  wicked  V  Upon  this,  the  child  asked  pardon, 
and  promised  never  again  to  give  way  to  such  fits  of  anger.  This,"  the  Em- 
peror continued,  "  was  language  very  différent  from  that  addressed  by  M. 
Villeroi  to  Louis  XV.  *  Behold  ail  thèse  people,  my  prince,'  said  he.  *  They 
belong  to  you.     AU  the  men  you  see  yonder  are  yours.'  " 

Napoléon  cherished  this  child  with  an  intensity  of  affection  which  no 
earthly  love  has,  perhaps,  ever  surpassed.*     "  Do  I  deceive  myself,"  said  he, 

*  W.  H.  Iieland,  Esq.,  in  his  Life  of  Bonaparte,  which  is  written  with  much  candor,  gives  the 
following  linea,  as  compoeed  hj  Napoléon  at  St.  Helena.  We  know  not  on  what  authority  he  resta 
their  aathenticitj.     He  says, 

"Bonaparte  had,  in  his  yonth,  composed  a  poem  on  Corsica^some  extracts  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  ^Les  Annalen  de  VEuropCj*  a  German  collection.  It  has  not  yet  corne  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  pabtic  that  he  had  ever,  since  that  epoch,  composed  a  single  verse.  It  required  nothing  short 
of  the  solitude  of  exile,  and  the  idolatry  which  he  manifested  for  his  boy,  to  inspire  him  with  the 
Ibllowing  verses,  in  ail  probability  destined  for  the  portrait  of  that  young  infant,  which  he,  never- 
tlieless,  kept  always  concealed  : 


Il  I 


AU  POBTKAIT  DE  MON  FILS. 


^  *  De  mon  fils  bien  aimé  délicieuse  image  ! 

Ce  sont  bien  là  ses  traits,  sa  beauté,  sa  candeur, 
Je  ne  le  verrai  plus  ;  sur  un  plus  doux  rivage 
Ne  pourrais-je  jamais  le  presser  sur  mon  cœuri 
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one  day  at  St.  Helena,  to  the  Countess  Montholon,  "  in  imagining  that  this 
rock,  ail  frightful  as  it  is,  would  be  an  elysium  if  my  son  were  by  my  side  ? 
On  receiving  into  my  arms  that  infant,  so  many  times  fervently  implored  of 
Heaven,  could  I  hâve  believed  that  one  day  he  would  hâve  become  the  source 
of  my  greatest  anguish  ?  Yes,  madame,  every  day  he  costs  me  tears  of 
blood.  I  imagine  to  myself  the  most  horrid  events,  which  I  can  not  remove 
from  my  mind.  I  see  either  the  potion  or  the  empoisoned  fruit  which  is 
about  to  terminate  the  days  of  that  young  innocent  by  the  most  cruel  suf- 
ferings.     Compassionate  my  weakness,  madame  ;  console  me  !" 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  Napoléon  conteniplated  erect- 
ing  a  palace  for  him  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  nearly  opposite  the  bridge 
of  Jena.  The  govemment  accordingly  attempted  to  purchase  the  houses  sit- 
uated  upon  the  ground.  They  had  obtained  ail  except  the  dilapidated  hut 
of  a  cooper,  which  was  estimated  to  be  worth  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  owner,  a  mulish  man,  finding  the  possession  of  his  hut  to  be 
quite  essential  to  the  plan,  demanded  two  thousand  dollars.  The  exorbitant 
demand  was  reported  to  the  Emperor.  He  replied,  **  It  is  exorbitant  ;  but 
the  poor  man  will  be  tumed  out  of  his  home  ;  pay  it  to  him.**  The  man, 
finding  his  demand  so  promptly  acceded  to,  immediately  declared  that,  upon 
further  reflection,  he  could  not  afford  to  sell  it  for  less  than  six  thousand  dol- 
lars. AU  expostulations  were  in  vain.  The  architect  knew  not  what  to  do. 
He  was  afraid  to  annoy  the  Emperor  again  with  the  subject,  and  yet  he 
could  not  proceed  with  his  plan.  The  Emperor  was  again  appealed  to. 
"This  fellow,"said  Napoléon,  "trifles  with  us;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
We  must  pay  the  money."  The  cooper  now  increaded  his  price  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Emperor,  when  informed  of  it,  said  indignantly,  "  The 
man  is  a  wretch.  I  will  not  purchase  his  house.  It  shall  remaein  where  it 
is,  a  monument  of  my  respect  for  the  laws."     The  plans  of  the  architect 

**  *  0  mon  fils  !  mon  cher  fils  !  qu*aujourd*hui  ta  présence 
A  Tautour  de  tes  jours  épargnerait  d*ennm  ! 
Sons  mes  yeux,  je  verrais  s^élerer  ton  en&nce  ; 
Plus  tard,  de  mes  vieux  ans  tu  deviendrais  Tappni. 

• 

"  '  Près  de  toi,  j'oublierais  mes  malheurs  et  ma  gloire  ; 
Près  de  toi,  sur  ce  roc,  je  me  croirais  aux  cieux  ; 
Dans  tes  bras,  j'oublierais  que  quinze  ans  la  victoire 
Avait  placé  ton  père  an  rang  des  demi-dieux. 

"♦(Signé),  Napolioh.»" 

{Tranëîation.) 

«TO  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  MY  SOIT. 

*<  0  !  cherished  image  of  my  in&nt  heir  ! 
Thy  surface  doth  his  linéaments  impart  ; 
But,  ah  !  thou  livest  not.     On  this  rock  so  bare 
His  living  form  shall  never  glad  my  heart. 

'<My  second  self!  how  would  thy  présence  cheer 
The  settled  sadness  of  thy  hapless  sire  ! 
Thine  in&nçy  with  tendemess  Pd  rear, 
And  thou  shouldst  warm  my  âge  with  youthiiil  fire. 

"  In  thee  a  tmly  glorious  crown  Pd  find  ; 

With  thee,  upon  this  rock,  a  heaven  should  own  ; 
Thy  kiss  would  chase  past  conquest  from  my  mind, 
Which  raised  me,  demi-god,  on  Gallia's  throne.** 
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were  changed.  The  works  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
.  overthrow.  The  poor  cooper,  M.  Bon  vivant,  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of 
rubbish  and  building  materials,  bitterly  lamented  his  foUy.  He  was  living, 
a  few  years  ago,  at  Passy,  still  at  work  at  his  trade.  The  Bourbons,  on 
their  return  to  Paris,  threw  dovv^n  the  rising  walls  of  the  palace,  and  destroy- 
ed  their  foundations. 

"  One  day,  at  Compiegne,"  says  the  Duke  of  Gaëta,  "  I  w^as  v^alking  with 
the  Emperor  in  the  park,  when  the  King  of  Rome  appeared,  in  the  arms  of 
his  nurse,  accompanied  by  his  governess,  the  Countess  of  Montesquieu.  Af- 
ter  caressing  his  son  for  a  few  moments,  he  continued  his  walk,  saying  to 
me,  "  fiehold  a  child  who  Vï^ould  hâve  been  far  happier  to  hâve  been  bom  a 
private  individual,  with  a  modçrate  income.  He  is  destined  to  bear  a  heavy 
burden  upon  his  shoulders." 

The  Duke  of  Rovigo,  then  minister  of  police,  relates  an  anecdote  highly 
illustrative  of  thèse  times.  We  introduce  it  in  his  words.  The  even,t  occur- 
red  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1810. 

"  A  SiciUan  brig  of  war  hove  in  sight  of  one  of  the  small  ports  of  Dalma- 
tia.  It  landed  an  oiGcer  belonging  to  the  Sicilian  navy,  who  was  in  the 
confidential  employment  of  the  late  Queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  She  sent 
him  officially  to  the  principal  officer  in  command,  for  whom  he  was  the  bearer 
of  a  most  extraordinary  commission.  Marshal  Marmont  having  sent  him  to 
me,  I  mterrogated  him,  and  received  his  vnritten  déclaration,  to  which  he  af- 
fixed  his  signature.  It  related  that  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  who  was  impatient 
to  shake  oif  the  English  yoke,  had  resolved  to  attempt  it  by  renewing  against 
them  the  Sicilian  VesperSy*  as  soon  as  she  might  feel  satisfied  that,  in  the 
event  of  failure,  she  might  rely  upon  finding  an  asylum  in  some  part  of  Italy, 
under  the  Krench  dominion.  The  officer  added  that  every  thing  was  in 
readiness  for  the  exécution  of  this  project.  It  was  to  take  place  immediatë- 
ly  after  his  return  to  Sicily.  He  laid  open  ail  the  means  of  success  which 
the  queen  had  at  her  command. 

*^  After  receiving  the  déclaration  of  the  Sicilian  officer,  it  became  my  duty 
to  communicate  it  to  the  Emperor.  He  read  the  whole  proposai,  and  could 
not  repress  his  indignation  at  the  presumption  that  he  could  hâve  lent  his  as- 
sistance to  such  a  cowardly  massacre.  He  ordered  me  to  detain  the  Sicil- 
ian officer,  who  was,  in  conséquence,  lodged  in  the  Castle  of  Yincennes, 
where  he  was  still  confined  when  the  Allies  entered  Paris.  He  has  since 
died.  His  name  was  Amelia,  and  must  still  be  found  inserted  in  the  regis- 
ters  of  the  court  of  that  dungeon,  where  it  may  readily  be  seen.  A  few 
months  after  this  event,  the  foreign  newspapers  alluded  to  th^  discovery 
made  by  the  English  in  Sicily  of  a  project  for  putting  them  to  death.  Sev- 
eral  arrests  took  place,  which  were  foUowed  by  a  trial  and  capital  punish- 
ment.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  I  had  not  detained  the  Sicilian  officer,  he 

*  About  the  middie  of  the  thirteenih  centaxy,  Charles  of  Anjou  established  himself  in  possession  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  A  wide-spread  oonspiracy  was  organized  against  the  French.  On  the  30th  of 
Maieh,  1282,  at  the  hoar  of  yespers,  the  conspirators  suddenlj  arose  upon  their  unsuspecting  yio- 
tûns,  and  an  awfiil  scène  of  carnage  ensued.  Neither  âge  nor  sez  was  spared.  Aged  men,  wom- 
en,  and  ehîidren  were  eut  down  mercUessIy  in  the  chambers  and  in  the  streets.  This  massacre  has 
ever  since  been  called  the  SicUuin  Vespers. 
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might  hâve  found  his  way  back  to  the  queen,  and  made  her  anticipate,  by 
Iwo  months,  the  period  for  carrying  her  plan  into  effect,  which  would  hâve 
happened  previously  to  the  Enghsh  being  apprised  of  it.  It  has  been  a  very 
prévalent  opinion  that  every  means  of  destroying  the  English  would  find  ac- 
ceptance  with  the  Emperor.  In  réfutation  of  this,  I  hâve  just  related  a  fact 
which  is  Personal  to  him,  and  which  is  still  unknown  in  France,  because  he 
had  ordered  me  not  to  divulge  it  to  the  world." 

"  Savary,"  said  Napoléon  at  St.Helena,  "relates  a  circumstance  which  is 
perfectly  true.  He  appears  to  hâve  preserved  some  order  which  I  wrote  on 
the  occasion,  as  well  as  to  hâve  recoUected  some  of  my  expressions.  I  did 
not  like  to  hâve  it  publicly  mentioned,  as  it  implicated  so  near  a  relation  to 
my  son.*  I  did  not  wish  to  hâve  it  known  that  one  so  nearly  allied  by  blood 
to  him  could  be  capable  of  proposing  so  atrocious  an  act  as  that  made  by 
Caroline  to  me.  It  was  to  make  a  second  Sicilian  Vespers  ;  to  massacre  ail 
the  English  army  and  the  English  in  Sicily,  which  she  offered  to  effect,  pro- 
vided  I  would  support  and  afford  her  assistance  after  the  deed  was  done.  I 
threw  the  agent  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  proposai  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  until  the  révolution  which  sent  me  to  Elba.  He  must  hâve  been 
ib\md,  among  others,  in  the  prisons  that  were  allotted  for  state  criminals." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE     RUSSIAN    WAR. 


Teatimony  of  Napier  to  the  Character  of  Napoléon — Remarks  of  Hazlitt — ^AdmisBiona  of  Castle- 
reagh,  Scott,  and  Lockhart — Nature  of  the  Strife — Napoleon*B  Application  to  hia  Alliea — Hostile 
Movements  of  Alexander — ^Rendezroua  at  Dresden — Confidence  of  the  Emperoi^-Teatimon  j  of 
Savaiy — Reluctance  of  Napoléon**  Gênerais — ^Mission  of  the  Abbé  de  Pradt — Stiiking  Remarias 
to  the  Duke  of  Gaëta — ^Magnificent  Designs  of  the  Emperor. 

The  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,^^  by  Colonel  Napier,  has  become 
one  of  the  British  classics.  It  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  genius  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Colonel  Napier,  aiding  with  his  sword 
in  the  overthrow  of  Napoléon,  surely  vnW  not  be  accused  of  being  the  blind 
eulogist  of  his  illustrious  foe.  He  thus  testifiés  respecting  the  character  of 
the  French  Emperor,  and  the  cause  he  so  nobly  advocated. 

"  Deep,  unmitigated  hatred  of  democracy  was,  indeed,  the  moving  spring 
of  the  English  Tories'  policy.  Napoléon  was  warred  against,  noty  as  they 
pretendedy  because  he  was  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper  y  for  he  was  neither;  not 
because  his  invasion  of  Spain  was  unjust,  but  because  he  was  the  powerful  and 
successful  enemy  of  aristocratie  privilège,  The  happiness  and  indépendance 
of  the  Peninsula  were  words  without  meaning  in  their  state  papers  and 
speeches,  and  their  anger  and  mortification  were  extrême  when  they  found 
success  against  the  Emperor  had  fostered  that  democracy  it  was  their  object 
to  destroy.t 

♦  Ferdinand  VIL,  King  of  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  brother  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain. 
They  were  perfectly  con  génial  spirits.  Ferdinand  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  and  sister  of  Maria  Antoinette.  Caroline  was,  consequently,  a  near  relative  of  Maria  Louisa, 
the  mother  of  the  young  King  of  Rome.  t  Napier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  260. 
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"  Such  was  Napoleon's  situation  ;  and  as  he  reaH  the  signs  of  the  times 
truTy,  he  knew  that  in  his  military  skill,  and  the  rage  of  the  peasants  at  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy,  he  must  find  the  meanis  to  extricate  hims^lf  from  his 
difficultiesy  or,  rather,  to  extricate  his  country^for  selfhad  no  place  in  his  poU 
icy^  save  as  his  personal  glory  ivas  identified  with  France  and  her  prosperity. 
Never  before  did  the  world  see  a  man  soaring  so  high  and  devoid  of  ail  selfish 
ambition.  Let  those  who,  honestly  seeking  truth,  doubt  this,  study  Napoléon 
carefuUy.  Let  them  read  the  record  of  his  second  abdication,  pubUshed  by 
his  brother  Lucien,  that  stem  Repubhcan  who  refused  kingdoms  as  the  price 
of  his  principles,  and  they  wUl  doubt  no  longer. ^^ 

"  Napoleon's  power  was  supported  in  France  by  that  deep  sensé  of  his 
goodness  as  a  sovereign,  and  that  admiration  for  his  genius,  which  pervaded 
ïhe  poorer  and  middle  classes  of  the  people;  by  the  love  which  they  bore  to- 
ward  Aim,  and  still  bearfor  his  memory,  because  he  cherished  the  principles 
ofajust  equality.  They  loved  him  alsofor  his  incessant  activity  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  his  freedcm  from  cdl  private  vices,  and  because  his  public  works, 
wondrous  for  their  nuntbery  their  utility,  and  grandeur,  never  stood  still. 
Under  him  the  poor  man  never  wanted  work.  To  France  he  gave  noble  in- 
stitutions, a  comparatively  just  code  of  laws,  and  glory  unmatched  since  the 
days  of  the  Romans. "t 

"  The  troops  idolized  Napoléon.  Well  they  might.  And  to  assert  that 
their  attachment  commenced  only  when  they  became  soldiers,  is  to  acknowledge 
that  his  excellent  qucdities  and  greatness  ofmind  tumed  hatred  into  dévotion 
the  moment  he  was  approached.  But  Napoléon  never  was  hated  by  the  people  ^ 
of  France  ;  he  was  their  own  création,  and  they  loved  him  so  as  monarch  was 
never  loved  before.  His  march  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  surrounded  by  hund- 
reds  of  thousands  of  poor  men  who  were  not  soldiers,  can  never  be  efTaced 
nor  disfigured.  For  six  weeks,  at  any  moment,  any  assassin  might,  by  a  sin- 
gle shot,  hâve  acquired  the  réputation  of  a  tyrannicide,  and  obtained  vast  re- 
wards  bésides  from  the  trembling  monarchs  and  aristocrats  of  the  earth,  who 
scrupled  not  to  in^tigate  men  to  the  shameful  deed.  Many  there  were  base 
enough  to  undertake,  but  none  so  hardy  as  to  exécute  the  crime,  and  Napo- 
léon, guided  by  the  people  of  France,  passed  unharmèd  to  a  throne,  from 
whence  it  required  a  million  of  foreign  bayonets  to  drive  him.  From  the 
throne  they  drove  him,  but  not  from  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men."t 

"  But,  as  I  hâve  before  said,  and  it  is  true,  Napoleoris  ambition  was  for  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  France,  for  the  régénération  of  Europe,  for  the 
stability  of  the  system  which  he  hadformed  with  that  end,  never  for  himself 
persoTudly  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  multitudes  ofmany  nations  instinctively 
révère  his  memory.  And  neither  the  monarch  nor  the  aristocrat,  dominant 
though  they  be  by  his  fall,  feel  themselves  so  easy  in  their  high  places  as  to 
rejoice  much  in  their  victory."^ 

♦  Napier,  Tol.  iv.,  p.  331.  t  Ibitl.,  p.  228. 

t   Ibid.,  p.  2d9.  *  4  Ibid.,  p.  858. 

At  an  Edacational  Ckmvention,  hdld  not  long  since  in  Pittsbarg,  Penn.,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  of 
PennsyWania,  is  reported  to  hâve  made  the  following  remarks  : 

**  A  serÎM  of  articlefl  are  now  being  published  in  one  of  the  popular  periodicals  of  the  day,  «aid 
ta  b0  'vrritten  by  a  clergyman.  I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  the  profession,  this  is  not  so.  Thèse  arti- 
tliTOW  the  halo  of  glory  around  the  character  of  a  selfish,  ambitions,  and  bloody  man.     They 

Vol.  il— N 
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''In  1814,  the  white  colora  (the  Bourbon  flag)  were  supported  by  foreign 
armies,  and  misfortune  had  bowed  thegreat  démocratie  chiefto  the  earth;la\kt 
when,  rising  again  in  bis  woncbrous  might,  be  came  back  alone  ârom  Elba,  the 
poorer  people,  with  whom  only  patriotism,  is  ever  to  be  found,  and  that  be- 
cause  they  are  poor,  and  therefore  unsophisticated,  crowded  to  meet  him  and 
bail  him  as  a  father.  Not  because  they  held  him  blameless.  Who  bom  of 
woman  is?  They  demanded  redress  of  grievances,  even  while  they  clung 
iastinctively  to  him  as  their  stay  and  protection  against  the  locust  tyranny 
of  aristocracy."* 

The  principal  charges  which  bave  been  brought  against  Napoléon  are  the 
massacre  of  the  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  and  the  poisoning  of  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital  there,  the  exécution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  invasion  of  Spain,  the 
divorce  of  Joséphine,  and  the  war  with  Russia.  He  bas  also  generally  been 
accused  of  deluging  Europe  in  blood,  impelled  by  bis  love  of  war,  and  to 
gratify  bis  insatiable  ambition,  We  hâve  thua  far  recorded,  in  référence  to 
thèse  cases,  the  facts,  tOgether  with  Napoleon^s  explanations,  and  also  the 
searching  comment  of  bis  foes.  Before  entering  upon  a  narrative  of  the 
events  of  the  Russian  campaign,  it  is  nécessary,  with  some  degree  of  minute- 
ness,  to  explain  the  compUcated  causes  of  the  war. 

William  Hazlitt,  in  the  foUowing  terms,  records  his  view  of  the  influence 
of  England  in  promoting  the  Rûssian  war.  ^*  Let  a  country,"  says  he,  ''  be 
so  situated  as  to  annoy  others  at  pleasure,  but  to  be  itself  inaccessible  to  at- 
tack  ;  let  it  be  subject  to  a  head  who  is  governed  entirely  by  his  vnll  and 
passions,  and  either  deprived  of  or  deaf  to  reason  ;  let  it  go  to  War  with  a 
neighboring  state  wrôngfully,  or  for  the  worst  of  ail  possible  causes,  to  over- 
tum  the  independence  of  a  nation  and  the  libcrties  of  mankind  ;  let  it  be  de- 
feated  at  first  by  the  spirit  and  resentment  kindled  by  a  wanton  and  unpro- 
voked  attack,  and  by  the  sensé  of  shame  and  irrésolution  occasioned  by  the 
weakness  of  its  pretended  motives  and  the  baseness  of  its  real  ones  ;  let  it» 
however,  persévère,  and  make  a  vow  of  lasting  hatred  and  of  war  to  exter- 
mination, listening  only  to  disappointed  pride  and  revenge,  and  relying  on  its 
own  security  ;  let  it  join  with  others,  influenced  by  similar  counsels,  but  not 
exempted,  by  their  situation,  from  sufTering  the  conséquences,  or  p&ying  the 
just  and  natural  forfeit  of  disgrâce,  disaster,  and  mortification  for  the  WTong 
they  had  meant  to  inâict  on  truth  and  liberty  ;  let  it  still  hold  out,  watching 
or  making  opportunities  to  bully,  to  wheedle,  to  stir  up  the  passions,  or  tempt 
the  avarice  of  countries,  smarting  under  old  wounds,  to  engage  in  new  wars 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared,  and  of  which  they  undergo  ail  the  ptmish- 
ment  ;  let  it  laugh  at  the  fiâmes  that  consume  the  vitals  of  other  kingdoms, 
exult  in  the  blood  that  is  shed,  and  boast  that  it  is  the  richer  for  ail  the 
money  that  it  squanders  ;  let  it,  afber  having  exhausted  itself  in  invectives 
against  anarchy  and  licentiousness,  and  made  a  military  chieftain  necessaiy 


make  him  out  kind,  benerolentj  and  ahnoflt  every  thing  that  is  good — making  hi«  crimefl  virtuea, 
becaose  developed  upon  such  aâ  enonnoua  acale.  Now  if  a  man  Ueê^  it  is  our  duty,  if  we  apeak  of 
him  hiatorically,  to  say  he  ZtM.  Away  ynth  Utentofe  that  would  make  a  paragon  of  excellence  ouf 
of  a  montter.*' 

The  writer  of  thèse  artîclee  would  respeetiully  submit  the  question  to  hit  highly-etteemed  Chris* 
dan  brother,  Bishop  Potter,  if  the  man  who  ean  win,  even  fircMn  his  enemies,  such  testimony  as  we 
hâve  given  above,  mérita  the  epidiet  of  a  **  mofuter"  *  Napier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  86fi 
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to  suppress  the  very  erils  it  had  engendered,  cry  out  against  despotism  and 
arbitrary  sway  ;  let  it,  unsatisfied  with  calling  to  its  aid  ail  the  fury  of  polit- 
ical  préjudice  and  national  hatred,  proceed  to  blacken  the  character  of  the 
only  pergon  who  can  baffle  its  favorite  projects»  so  that  bis  name  shall  seein 
to  taint  the  air  and  bis  existence  to  oppress  the  earth,  and  ail  this  without 
the  least  foundation,  by  the  means  of  a  free  press,  and  from  the  peculiar  and 
almost  exclusive  pretension  of  a  wbole  people  to  morahty  and  virtue  ;  let  the 
deliberate  and  total  disregard  of  truth  and  decency  produce  irritation  and  ill 
blood  ;  let  the  repeated  breach  of  treaties  impose  new  and  barder  terms  on 
kings  who  bave  no  respect  to  their  word,  ^nd  nations  who  bave  no  wiU  of 
their  own  ;  let  the  profligate  contempt  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  warfare  cause 
reprisais,  and  give  a  handle  to  compîain  against  injustice  and  foui  play  ;  let 
the  uselessness  of  ail  that  had  been  donc,  or  that  is  possible,  to  bhng  about  a 
peace,  and  disarm  an  unrelenting  and  unprincipled  hostility,  lead  to  desperate 
and  impracticable  attempts,  and  the  necessary  conséquence  will  be  that  the 
extrême  wrong  will  assume  the  appearance  of  the  extrême  right  ;  natbns 
groaning  under  the  iron  yoke  of  the  victor,  and  forgetting  that  they  were  the 
aggressors,  will  bnly  feel  that  they  are  the  aggrieved  party,  and  will  endeav- 
or  to  shake  off  their  humiliation  at  whatever  cost  ;  subjects  wiU  make  com- 
mon  cause  with  their  rulers  to  remove  the  evils  which  the  latter  bave  brought 
apon  them.  In  the  indiscriminate  confusion,  nations  will  be  attacked  that 
hâve  given  no  sufficient  or  immédiate  provocation,  and  their  résistance  will 
be  the  signal  for  a  gênerai  rising.  In  the  détermination  not  to  yield  till  ail 
is  lost,  the  war  will  be  carried  on  to  a  distance  and  on  a  scale,  when  success 
becomes  doubtful  at  every  step,  and  reverses  from  the  prodigious  extent  of 
the  means  employed,  more  disastrous  and  irretrievable  ;  and  thus,  without 
any  other  change  in  the  object  or  principles  of  the  war  than  a  persévérance 
in  iniquity,  and  an  utter  défiance  of  conséquences,  the  original  wrong,  aggra- 
vated  a  thousand-fold,  shall  tum  to  seeming  right — impending  ruin  to  assured 
triumph  ;  and  marches  to  Paris  aiid  exterminating  manifestées  not  only  gain 
impunity  and  forgiveness,  but  be  converted  into  religions  processions.  Te 
Deumsy  and  solemn-breathing  strains  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind.    So 

muck  cân  be  done  by  the  willful  infatuation  of  one  country  and  one  man."* 

-v:  .  :  . 
*  "  Previflinfllf  (o  entering  into  a  narrative  of  this  war,"  says  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  ^  I  mnst  relate 
liow  it  wàa  actùally  forced  upon  us  ;  for  as  to  our  deairing  or  côurting  it,  I  might  afibrd  ample 
proof  of  the  assertion  that  nothing  eoM  be  more  opposed  to  the  Emperor's  views,  if  the  plainest 
•ommon  senso  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  ail  suspicion  of  his  having  brought  it  uponhirnself,  in 
the  midst  of  the  numberless  difficulties  he  had  then  to  contend  with.  The  powers  of  Europe  were 
wagîng  nothing  short  of  a  war  of  extermination  against  France,  who  no  longer  fought  but  in  her 
own  défense.  The  Emperor  was  anxiious  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe.  He  could  not, 
onsided,  effeet  this  object  without  keeping  the  nation  continuafly  under  anus,  and  overburdening 
its  ânanoes.  It  had,  moreover,  been  proved  by  expérience  that  this  was  not  the  means  of  avoiding 
war,  bat  was,  on  the  eontrary,  a  ground  Ibr  alarm  for  foreign  states,  and  affi>rded  them  a  prêteuse 
finr  recurring  to  anus  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  might  présent  itself.  The  alliance  of  Tilsit 
liad  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  humiliation  of  England,  or,  in  other  words,  a  gênerai  pacifica- 
tion, ae  England  was  the  only  existing  obstacle  to  it.  Peace  was  the  constant  aim  of  the  Emperor 
Nspokon,  who  was  too  enlightened  not  to  discdter  that  the  staMlity  of  his  power  and  his  own  safety 
depended  only  upon  peace.  England  had,  in  fîill  Parliament,  proclaimed  a  perpétuai  war,  and  she 
kept  op  to  tbir  principle.-  Napoléon  made  every  sacrifice,  and  exhansted  every  means  of  concilia- 
tîon  in  hii  power  to  biiipg  the  Huaiiails  badt  to  the  real  interests  of  Europe.  He  iailed  in  this 
struggle  against  th«  «rtièoes  of  the  Bxittsh  cabmet— against  the  irrésistible  efforts  of  a  power  which 
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Russia  was  now  continuing  daily  to  exhibit  a  more  hostile  aspect.  Dis^ 
appointed  in  the  co-operation  expected  from  Napoléon,  Alexander  returned 
to  the  policy  of  the  nobles.  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  their  mad  king,  Gustavus  IV .,  ejected  him  from  the  throne.  Hop- 
ing  to  secure  popular  hghts,  and  to  obtain  the  favor  of  France  against  the 
encroachments  of  Russia,  they  elected,  after  various  pohtical  vicissitudes, 
Berhadotte  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  Prince  of  Ponte* Corvo  W|ts  a  marshal 
of  France.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  gênerais.  He  had  mar- 
ried  Mademoiselle  Clary,  a  sistér  of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The 
Swedish  electofs  supposed  that  tbis  choice  would  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
Napoléon;  but  it  was  not  so.  Though  Napoléon  had  ever  treated  Berna- 
dette with  great  kindness  and  forbearance,  there  was  but  Uttle  sympathy  be- 
tween  them.  When  informed  of  the  élection,  Napoléon  replied,  "  It  would 
not  become  me,  the  elected  monarch  of  the  people,  to  set  myself  against  the 
élective  franchise  of  other  nations.  I,  howevet,"  he  afterward  said,  "  felt  a 
secret  instinct  that  Bemadotte  was  a  serpent  whom  I  was  nourishing  in  my 
bosom." 

The  newly-elccted  prince  imuiediately  paid  his  respects  to  the  Emperor, 
who  received  him  frànkly  :  "  As  you  are  ofFered  the  crown  of  Sweden,"  said 
Napoléon,  "  I  permit  you  to  acc€pt  it.  I  had  another  wish,  as  you  know. 
But,  in  short,  it  is  your  sword  which  bas  made  you  a  king,  and  you  are  sen- 
sible that  it  is  not  for  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  good  fortune."  He 
then  enteréd  very  fuUy  with  him  into  the  whôle  plan  of  his  policy,  in  which 
Bemadotte  appeared  entirely  to  concur.  Every  day  he  attended  the  Empe- 
ror's  levée  with  his  son,  mixing  with  the  other  courtiers.  By  such  means 
he  completely  gained  the  heart  of  Napoléon. 

He  was  about  to  départ  poor.  Unwilling  that  his  gênerai  should  présent 
himself .  to  the  Swedish  throne  in  that  nécessitons  state,  like  a  mère  adven- 
turer,  the  Emperor  generously  presented  him  with  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  out  of  his  own  treasury.  He  even  granted  to  his  family  the  endow- 
ments  which,  as  a  foreign  prince,  Bemadotte  could  no  longer  himself  retain  ; 
and  they  finally  parted  on  apparently  terms  of  mutual  satisfaction.* 

Alexander  had  for  a  long  time  bèen  impbrtunate  in  his  demands  that  Na- 
poléon should  pledge  himself  that  tKe  kingdom  of  Poland  should  never  be 
re-established,  and  that  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  vrhich  had  been  the  Pmssian 
share  of  Poland,  should  receive  no  accession  of  strength.  On  the  absolute 
refusai  of  Napoléon  to  consent  to  thèse  conditions,  Alexander  rephed,  in  lan- 
guage  of  irritation  and  menace. 

"  What  means  Russia,'*  said  Napoléon  to  the  envoy  of  Alexander,  **  by  hold- 
ing such  language  ?  Does  she  désire  war  ?  If  I  had  wished  to  re-establish 
Poland,  I  need  but  hâve  said  so,  and  should  not  hâve,  in  that  case,  withdrawn 
my  troops  from  Germany.  But  I  will  not  dishonor  myself  by  declaring  that 
the  Polish  kingdom  shall. never  be  re-established,  nor  render  myself  ridicu- 
lous  by  using  the  language  of  the  Divinity.  It  would  suUy  my  memory  to 
put  my  seal  to  an  act  which  recognized  the  partition  of  Poland.     Much  more 

waa  fighting  for  its  very  existence,  with  the  inexhanstible  reeoiirceci  which  the  treasures  and  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  her  aptitude  for  busineflB  conld  nôt  fiiil  to  place  at  her  dieposal.'*— ifrmoiry 
ttf  ike  Duke  of  Rcmgo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  137, 188.  ♦  Segur*s  Ez^dition  to  Rutsia,  roi.  i.,  p.  4. 
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would  it  dishonor  me  to  déclare  that  the  realm  should  never  be  restored. 
No  !  I  can  enter  into  no  engagement  that  would  operàte  against  the  brave 
people  who  hâve  served  me  so  well,  and  with  such  constant  good-will  and 
dévotion.*' 

Alexander  next  demanded  that  Napoléon  should  guarantee  to  him  the  pos- 
session of  the  rlght  bank  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  also  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  But  Napoléon,  in  déférence  to  Turkey 
and  Austria,  refused  to  lend  his  assistance  to  thèse  acts  of  encroachment. 
He  would  simply  consent  to  leave  those  nations. to  settle  those  difficulties 
among  themselves,  without  any  interférence  on  his  part. 

The  English  cabinet  immediately  took  advantage  of  thèse  new  perplex- 
ities  into  which  Napoléon  was  plûnged.  -  Agents  were  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  form  a  new  coalition  against.  Napoléon.  Constitutional  England 
and  despotic  Russia  joined  hands  to  crash  the  *^  Emperor  of  the  Republic." 
The  cabinet  of  St.  James  opened  its  treasures  of  gold  to.the  Czar,  and  offer- 
ed  the  most  efficient  co-operation  with  its  resistless  navy  and  its  strong  ar- 
mies.  The  Russians  were  encouraged  to  hostilities  by  the  assurance  that 
Napoléon  was  so  entangled  in  the  Spanish  war  that  he  could.withdraw  no 
efficient  forces  to  resist  the  armies  of  Russia. 

"  During  the  last  months  of  my  sojoum  in  St.  Petersburgh,"  says  Caulain- 
court,  "  how  frequently  did  Alexander  make  me  the  confidant  of  his  anxious 
feelings  !  England,  the  implacable  enemy  of  France,  maintained  secret  agents 
at  the  court  of  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  disaffection  and  discon- 
tent around  the  throne.  The  English  cabinet  was  well  aware  that  a  propa- 
ganda  war  was  impossible  as  long  as  Russia  should  continue  allied  to  France. 
On  this  point  ail  the  powers  were  agreed,  and  the  conséquence  was  that  ail 
the  sovereigns  were  perjured,  one  only  excepted.  He  was  to  be  seduced 
from  his  allegiance  or  doomed  to  destruction.  Alexander,  at  the  period  to 
which  I  am  now  referring,  was  no  longer  a  gay,  thoughtless  young  man. 
The  circumstances  by  which  he  found  himself  surrounded  had  forced  a  trsdn 
of  serious  reflection  on  his  mind,  and  he  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  the 
peculiarity  of  his  personal  position.  .In  his  private  conversations  with  me, 
he  often  said  many  things  which  he  would  not  hâve  said  to  his  oyrn  brothers, 
and  which  possibly  he  could  not  hâve  said  with  safety  to  his  ministers.  Be- 
neath  an  exterior  air  of  confidence,  he  concealed  the  most  gloomy  appréhen- 
sions. In  the  irritated  feeling  which  then  pervaded  the  public  mind  in  Rus- 
sia, Alexander's  intimacy  with  the  French  embassador  was  severely  repre- 
hended,  and  he  knew  it.  We  sometimes  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  finding 
ourselves  compelled  to  make  assignations  with  as  much  secrecy  as  two  young 
levers. 

"  *  My  dear  Caulaincourt,'  said  Alexander  to  me,  one  evening,  when  we 
were  conversing  on  the  balcony  of  the  Empress's  apartments,  '  Napoléon 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  plots  which  are  hère  hatching  against 
him.  I  hâve  concealed  nothing  from  you,  my  dear  duke.  In  my  confidence, 
I  hâve  perhaps  overstepped  the  limits  of  strict  propriety.  Tell  your  Empe- 
ror ail  that  I  hâve  revealed  to  you  ;  tell  him  ail  that  you  hâve  seen  and  read  ; 
tell  him  that  hère  the  earth  trembles  beneath  my  feet  ;  that  hère,  in  my  own 
empire,  he  has  rendered  my  position  intolérable  by  his  violation  of  treaties. 
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Transmit  to  him  from  me  thia  candid  and  final  déclaration.  If  once  the  war 
be  fairly  entered  upon,  either  he,  Napoléon,  or  I,  Alezander,  must  lose  our 
crown.'  "•  The  violation  of  treaties  hère  referred  to  was  Napoleon's  seizure 
of  the  territories  of  Oldenburg  to  prevent  smuggling. 

Napoléon,  weary  of  fields  of  blood,  was  eztremely  reluctant  again  to  draw 
the  sword.  The  consolidation  of  his  empire  demanded  peace.  France,  after 
a  struggie  of  twenty  years  against  combined  Europe,  was  anzious  for  repose. 
Under  thèse  circumstances,  Napoléon  again  made  the  most  strenuous  en- 
deayprs  to  promote  peace.  He  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Czar  with  assurances 
of  his  most  kind,  fratemal  feelings.  He  pledged  himself  that  he  would  do 
nothing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  instigate  the  re-establishmént  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Poland  ;  promised  any  reasonable  indenmification  for  past  griev- 
ances  ;  and  even  consented  to  allow  Russia  to  relax  the  rigors  of  the  Con- 
tinental System,  by  opening  her  ports,  under  Ucenses,  to  English  goods.  But 
Russia  was  now  under  the  influence  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James.  The  En- 
glish could  iiot  long  retain  their  positions  in  the  Peninsnla  unless  they  could 
cause  Napoléon  again  to  be  assailed  from  the  North.  The  war  party  was  in 
the  ascendant.  In  thèse  concessions  of  Napoléon  the  Czar  thought  he  saw 
but  indications  of  weakness.  He  therefore,  influenced  by  the  hostile  nobles, 
replied  that  he  would  accept  the  tenus,  provided,  first,  that  Napoléon  would 
pledge  himself  to  resist  any  aitempt  of  the  Pôles  to  regain  their  independence  ; 
seœndly,  that  he  would  allow  Russia  to  take  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw  ;  andy  thirdly,  that  he  would  withdraw  ail  his  trocpsfrom 
Germanyy  and  retire  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Kourakin,  the  Russian  embassador,  in  submitting  this  insulting  ultimatum 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  signified  his  intention  to  quit  Paris  in  eight 
days  if  they  were  not  accepted.  The  indignation  of  Napoléon  was  strongly 
aroused.  "  It  was  long,"  said  Napoléon  at  St.  Helena,  "  since  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  such  a  tone,  and  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  myself  to 
be  anticipated.  I  could  hâve  marched  to  Russia  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  enterprise  was  popular.  The  cause  was  European.  It  was 
the  last  effort  that  remained  to  be  made  by  France.  Her  fate,  and  that  of 
the  new  European  system,  depended  upon  the  struggie.  Russia  was  the  last 
-resource  of  England.  Yet  Alexander  and  I  were  in  the  condition  of  two 
boasters,  who,  without  wishing  to  fight,  were  endeavoring  to  frighten  each 
other.  I  would  most  willingly  hâve  maintained  peace,  being  surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  by  unfavorable  circumstances  ;  and  ail  I  hâve  since  leamed 
convinces  me  that  Alexander  was  even  less  désirons  of  war  than  myself."! 

*  RecoUections  of  Caulaincourt,  vol.  i.,  p.  76. 

t  "  However,  Napoléon,  who  always  strove  to  cast  npon  hi«  adrenanea  the  responsihility  of  the 
wars,  and  who  aeemed  to  mazch  hut  with  regret  to  thoae  fields  of  battle  which  conatantlj  served  to 
increaae  the  glory  of  hia  name,  would  not  commence  hoattlities  with  his  friand  of  Erfluth  without 
sceking  to  bring  about  a  réconciliation  between  them,  on  which  depended  the  repose  of  Europe. 
He  wrote  to  him  several  times  with  this  aim  in  view.    In  one  of  his  letters  he  said  : 

'*  *  This  is  the  répétition  of  that  which  I  beheM  in  Piussia  in  1806,  and  at  Vienna  in  1809.  For 
myself,  I  shall  ronain  the  personal  friend  of  jour  majesty,  even  if  that  frtality  which  misleads  ail 
Europe  should  one  day  place  ams  in  the  hands  of  our  two  nations.  I  shall  regulate  myself  solely 
by  your  majesty.  J  shall  never  commence  the  attack.  My  troops  will  not  advance  until  ypur  maj- 
esty  shall  hâve  broken  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  I  shall  be  the  first  to  disarm  if  your  majesty  will  re- 
establish  the  confidence  that  ezisted  between  us.    Hâve  yoa  ever  had  cause  to  repent  thereof  ? 
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In  référence  to  thèse  difficulties,  Napier  says  :  '^  The  unmatched  power  of 
Napoleon's  genius  was  now  being  displayed  in  a  wonderful  manner.  His 
interesty  his  inclination,  and  his  expectation  were  ahke  opposed  to  a  war  with 
Russia.  But  Alexander  and  himself,  each  hoping  that  a  menacing  display 
of  strength  would  reduce  the  other  to  negotiation,  advanced  step  by  step,  till 
blows  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  Napoléon,  a  man  capable  of  sincère 
friendship,  had  relied  too  much  and  too  long  on  the  existence  of  a  like  feel? 
ing  in  the  Russian  Emperor  ;  and,  misled  perhaps  by  the  sentiment  of  his 
own  energy,  did  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  daring  intrigues  of  a  court 
where  secret  combinations  of  the  nobles  formed  the  real  goveming  power. 

'^  With  a  court  so  situated,  angry  negotiations,  once  commenced,  rendered 
war  inévitable,  and  the  more  especially  that  the  Russian  cabinet,  which  had 
long  determined  on  hostilities,  though  undecided  as  to  the  time  of  drawing 
the  sword,  was  well  aware  of  the  secret  designs  and  proceedings  of  Austria 
in  Italy,  and  of  the  discontent  of  Murât.  The  HoUanders  were  known  to  de- 
sire  independence,  and  the  deep  hatred  which  the  people  of  Prussia  bore  to 
the  French  was  matter  of  notoriety.  Bernadette,  who  very  early  had  re- 
solved  to  cast  down  the  ladder  by  which  he  rose,  was  the  secret  adviser  of 
thèse  practices  against  Napoleon's  power  in  Italy,  and  he  was  also  in  com- 
munication with  the  Spaniards.  Thus  Napoléon,  having  a  war  in  Spain 
which  required  three  hundred  thoùsand  men  to  keep  in  a  balanced  state,  was 
forced,  by  resistless  circumstances,  into  another  and  more  formidable  contest 
in  the  distant  north,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  prepared  to  rise  upon  his 
Unes  of  communication,  and  when  his  extensive  sea  frontier  was  exposed  to 
the  all-powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain."* 

Mihtary  préparations  of  enormous  magnitude  were  now  made  on  both 
sides,  to  prépare  for  a  conflict  which  seemed  inévitable.  The  war  with  En- 
gland  was  the  cause  of  ail  thèse  troubles.  Peace  with  England  would  im- 
mediately  bring  repose  to  the  world.  Napoléon  was  so  situated  that  he  was 
exposed  to  blows  on  every  side  from  the  terrible  fleet  of  England.  He  could 
strike  no  blows  in  retum.  Britannia  needed  '^  no  bulwarks  to  frown  along 
the  steep."    No  French  battery  could  throw  a  shot  across  the  Channel,  but 

*'  Thifl  moderate  laoguage  made  the  Hmperor  Alexander  believe  that  Napoléon  feared  an  open 
raptnre,  and  that  he  waa  not  ready  for  war.  He  was  confinned  in  thb  opinion  by  the  reports  which 
M.  dfrRomanzoff  received  from  Paris,  which  represented  the  Emperor  as  disposed  to  make  any  sac- 
zifioes  to  avoid  a  ftesh  collision  on  the  Continent."-*l4/e  ofNapdeon,  hy  M.  Laurent  de  VAràèche., 
▼ol.  xi,  p.  68. 

**  The  difTerence  between  France  and  Russia,  it  is  generally  stated,  was  cansed  by  Napoleon's  an- 
nexîng  the  territories  of  several  memben  of  the  Confédération  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  Among 
€iM«e  was  the  Doke  of  Oldenbnrg,  who  refused  to  take  Frflirth,  with  the  territory  appertaining  to  it, 
in  «xehange  ibr  his  duchy«  and  preferred  to  retire  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  near 
relation.  But,  in  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  France  and  Russia  Was,  that  Alexander 
^woald  not  adhère  so  closely  to  the  Continental  System  as  he  had  promised  at  Erfurth.  Napoléon 
thooght  that  peace  could  be  obtained  but  by  carrying  this  System  through.  He  had  made  too  many 
«ftfcrifices  already  in  matntaining  it  to  be  willing  to  give  it  up.  Moreover,  he  saw  that  the  two  em- 
pires would  neeessarily  come  to  war  as  soon  as  Russia  should  attempt  to  exécute  her  plans  upon 
Constantinople,  which  Western  Europe  would  not  pennit.  Napoléon  was  then  at  the  head  of  such 
a  force  as  he  might  never  ^ain  be  able  to  command,  and  thought  it  a  great  object  to  prevent  the 
exécution  of  the  projects  of  the  Russian  Colossus.  The  fbrmidableness  of  this  gigantic  power  to 
llie  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  necessity  of  clipping  the  wings  of  ita  ambition,  are  now  sufficiently  ap- 
parent.'*— Eneyclopadia  Americanaf  Article  Napoléon.  *  Napier,  toI.  iii.,  p.  273. 
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the  fleet  of  England  could  bombard  the  cities  of  France  and  of  her  allies, 
ravage  their  colonies,  and  consume  tbeir  commerce.  Under  thèse  circum- 
stances,  Napoléon  condescended  to  make  still  another  effort  to  disarm  the 
hostility  of  his  implacable  foe.  '^ According  to  his  usual  custom,''  says  Ali- 
son,  ^'  when  about  to  commence  the  most  serions  hostilities,  Napoléon  made 
proposais  of  peace  to  England.  The  terms  now  offered  were,  ^  That  the  in- 
tegrity  of  Spain  should  be  guaranteed  ;  that  France  should  renounce  ail  ex» 
tension  of  her  empire  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrénées  ;  that  the  reigning  dynasty 
of  Spain  should  be  declared  independent,  and  the  country  govemed  by  the 
national  institution  of  the  Cortts  ;  that  the  independence  and  security  of  Por- 
tugal should  be  guaranteed,  and  the  house  of  Braganza  reign  in  that  king- 
dom  ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Nâples  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  présent 
ruler,  and  that  of  Sicily  with  its  présent  king  ;  and  that  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French  and  British  troops,  both  by  land 
and  sea.' 

"  To  thèse  proposais  Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  if  by  the  term  *  reign- 
ing dynasty'  the  French  government  meant  the  royal  authority  of  Spain  and 
its  govemment  as  now  vested  in  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  Cortes  assem- 
bled  under  his  authority,  and  not  the  government  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  no  ne- 
gotiations  could  be  admitted  on  such  a  basis." 

The  désire  for  peace  must  hâve  been  inconceivably  strong  in  the  bosom 
of  Napoléon  to  hâve  rendered  it  possible  for  him  thus  persevertngly  to  plead 
with  his  arrogant  foes.  He  was  repulsed,  insulted,  treated  with  unblushing 
perfidy,  renewedly  assailed  without  warning,  and  yet,  for  the  saké  of  suffer- 
ing  humanity,  he  never  ceased  to  implore  peace.  He  was  finally  crushed  by 
the  onset  of  a  million  of  bayonets.  His  great  heart  yielded  to  the  agony  of 
St.  Helena,  and  then  his  triumphant  foes  piled  upon  the  tomb  of  their  victim 
the  guilt  of  their  own  deeds  of  aggression  and  blood.  In  conséquence,  the 
noble  name  of  Napoléon  is  now,  in  the  mouths  of  thousands,  but  a  by-word 
and  a  mockery — ^but  the  synonym  for  bloodthirstiness  and  insatiable  ambition. 
An  act  more  ungenerous  than  this  earth  bas  never  witnessed.  But  God  is 
just.  He  will  yet  lay  '^  judgment  to  the  Une,  and  righteousness  to  the 
plummet." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  unable  to  deny  this  new  pacifie  overture,  disingenuously 
seeks  to  attribute  it  to  some  unworthy  motive.  "  It  might  be,"  says  he, 
'^  Lord  Wellington's  successes,  or  the  lingering  anxiety  to  avoid  a  war  in<> 
volving  so  many  contingencies  as  that  of  Russia,  or  it  might  be  a  désire  to 
impress  the  French  public  that  he  was  always  disposed  toward  peace,  that 
induced  Napoléon  to  direct  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh.  This  feeble  effort  toward  a  gênerai  peace  having  altogether 
miscarried,  it  became  a  subject  of  considération  whether  the  approâching 
breach  between  the  two  great  empires  could  not  yet  be  prevented."* 

In  référence  to  thèse  conciliatory  efforts  of  Napoléon,  Lockhart  says,  "He, 
thus  called  on  to  review  with  new  seriousness  the  whole  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  his  empire,  appears  to  hâve  felt  very  distinctly  that  neither  could  be 
secure  unless  an  end  were  by  some  means  put  to  the  war  with  England. 
He,  in  effect,  opened  a  communication  with  the  English  government  when 

•  Scott*8  Napoléon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  112. 
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the  fall  of  Badajos  was  aimounced  to  him  ;  but,  ère  the  negotiation  had  pro- 
ceeded  many  steps,  hia  pride  returned  upon  him  with  its  original  obstinacy, 
and  the  renewed  demand  that  Joseph  should  be  recognized  King  of  Spain 
abruptly  closed  the  interconrse  of  the  diplomatists.  Such  being  the  state  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  ail  hope  of  an  accommodation  with  England  at  an'  end,  it 
might  hâve  béen  expected  that  Napoléon  would  hâve  spared  no  efforts  to  ac- 
commodate  his  dijBTerences  with  Russia." 

Jiapier  says,  ^^  The  proposai  for  peace  which  he  made  to  England  before 
his  departure  for  the  Niémen  is  another  circumstance  where  his  object  ap- 
pears  to  hâve  been  misrepresented.  In  this  proposai  for  peace  he  ofiered  to 
acknowledge  the  house  of  Braganza  in  Portugal,  the  house  of  Bourbon  in 
Sicily,  and  to  withdraw  bis  army  from  the  Peninsula,  if  England  would  join 
him  in  guaranteeing  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Joseph,  together  with  a  Constitu- 
tion to  be  arranged  by  a  national  Cortes.  This  was  a  virtual  renunciation 
of  the  Continental  System  for  the  sake  of  a  peace  with  England,  and  a  pro- 
posai which  obviated  the  charge  of  aiming  at  universal  dominion,  seeing  that 
Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England  would  hâve  rètained  their  fuli  strength, 
and  the  limits  of  his  empire  would  hâve  been  iixed.  The  ofier  was  also  made 
at  a  time  When  the  Emperor  was  certainly  more  powerful  than  he  had  ever 
yet  been — when  Portugal  was,  by  the  avowal  of  Wellington  hiçaself,  far  from 
secure,  and  Spain  quite  exhausted.  At  peace  with  England,  Napoléon  could 
easily  hâve  restored  the  Polish  nation,  and  Russia  would  hâve  been  sup- 
pressed.  Now  Poland  has  fallen,  and  Russia  stalks  in  the  plénitude  of  her 
barbarous  tyranny."* 

Napoléon  was  now  compelled  to  gather  up  his  strength  to  contend  against 
England  upon  the  sea,  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia  in  the.  North,  and  the 
insurgents  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  South,  roused,  strengthened,  and 
guided  by  the  armies  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  herculean  enterprise. 
With  herculean  energy  Napoléon  went  forth  to  meet  it.  His  allies  rallied 
around  him  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  struggle  of  liberty  against  despot- 
ism.  It  was  a  struggle  of  the  friends  of  reformed  govemments  and  of  pop- 
ular  rights  throughout  Europe  against  the  partisans  of  the  old  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. 

In  every  country  of  Europe  there  were  at  this  time  two  parties — ^the  ar- 
istocratie and  the  popular.  On  the  whole,  they  were  not  very  unequally 
divided.  Napoléon  was  the  gigantic  heart  of  the  popular  party,  and  the 
mighty  pulsations  of  his  énergies  throbbed  through  Europe.  The  aristo- 
cratie party  was  dominant  in  England.  The  popular  party  was  trampled 
in  the  dust.f  Aristocratie  England  and  despotic  Russia  now  grasped  hands 
in  congenial  alliance. 

♦  Napier,  vol.  iii.,  p.  276. 

t  Colonel  Napier  thas  candidly  detoribes  the  poHtical  etate  of  England  at  thit  time  :  "  The  new 
administration,  despiaed  by  the  country,  were  not  the  lèse  powerful  in  Parliament.  Its  domestie 
ptoceedings  were  theiefore  characterised  by  ail  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  Mr.  Pitt's  systeui, 
vriUkOfot  hia  redeeming  geniuB.  The  preaa  was  persecuted  with  malignant  ferocity,  and  the  goT- 
cmment  sooght  to  coniipt  ait  that  it  could  not  trample  upon.  Meanwhile,  ail  thinldng  men,  who 
vreze  not  biased  by  factions  or  dazzled  by  military  splendor,  perceived,  in  the  enormous  expensee 
incnrred  to  r^press  thê  democratU  prind'ple-,  and  in  the  conse<iuent  transfer  of  property,  the  sure 
Ibnndation  of  future  reaction  and  révolution.    The  diétress  of  the  woïkiig  classes  had  already 
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Some  persons  connected  with  the  ancient  nobility  intimated  that  it  would 
be  hazardous  for  Napoléon  to  leave  France  upon  fio  distant  an  expédition»  as 
conspiracies  inight  be  formed  against  his  govemment.  '^  Why,"  exclaimed 
Napoléon,  '*  do  you  nsenace  my  absence  with  the  différent  parties  still  al- 
leged  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  ?  Where  are  they  ?  I  see  but 
a  single  one  against  me»  that  pf  a  few  Royalists,  the  principal  part  of  whom 
are  of  the  ancient  noblesse^  old  and  inexperienced.  But  they  dread  my 
downfall  more  than  they  désire  it.  That  which  I  hâve  accomplished  of  the 
most  bénéficiai  description  is  the  stemming  of  the  revolutionary  torrent.  It 
would  hâve  swallowed  up  every  thing»  Europe  and  yourselves.  I  hare 
united  the  most  opposite  parties,  amalgamated  rival  classes,  and  yet  there 
exist  among  you  some  obstinate  nobles  who  resist,  who  refuse  my  places. 
Very  well  !  What  is  that  to  me  ?  It  is  for  your  advantage,  for  your  secu- 
rity,  that  I  offer  them  to  you.  What  would  you  do  singly  by  yourselves  and 
without  me  ?  You  are  a  mère  handful  opposed  to  masses.  Do  you  not  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  struggle  between  the  commons  and 
the  nobility  by  a  complète  fusion  of  ail  that  is  worthy  of  préservation  in  the 
two  classes?  I  offer  you  the  hand  of  amity,  and  you  reject  it.  But  what 
need  hâve  I  of  you  ?  While  I  support  you,  I  do  myself  injury  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  For  what  am  I  but  the  king  of  the  commons?  Is  not  that 
sufficient  ?" 

Napoléon  immediately  called  upon  his  allies  for  assistance.  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria,  Italy,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  varions  states  of  the  Rhen* 
ish  Confédération,  responded  generously  to  the  call.  AU  of  thèse  states,  ex- 
cept  Prussia  and  Austria,  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  principles  of  revolu- 
tionized  France.  Austria  was  now  allied  to  Napoléon  by  marriage.  Prus« 
sia,  wavering  between  despotism  and  liberty,  hesitatingly  arrayed  herself 
under  the  banners  of  France.     Napoléon  soon  found  nearly  five  hundred 

thousand  men,  ail  ready  with  enthusiasm  to  foUow  his  guidance.* 

f 

produced  partial  insurrectioni,  .and  the  nation  at  large  was  beginning  to  pereeiTe  that  the  gorem- 
ing  powers,  whether  représentative  or  executive,  were  çapacious  usurpers  of  the  people's  lights. 

'^Napoleon's  Continental  System,  although  of  the  nature  of  a  sumptuaiy  law,  which  the  desires 
of  men  will  never  suffer  to  exist  long  in  vigor,  was  yet  so  efficient,  that  the  British  govenmient 
was  forced  to  encourage  and  protect  illicit  trading,  to  the  greot  détriment  of  meicantile  morality. 
The  island  of  Heligoland  was  the  chief  point  of  deposit  for  this  commerce,  and  either  by  trading 
energy,  or  by  the  connivance  of  Continental  govemments,  the  Emperor^s  System  was  continnally 
baffled.  Nevertheless,  its  elTects  will  not  qnickly  pass  away.  It  pressed  sorely  upon  the  manu- 
factures at  the  time,  and,  by  giving  rise  to  rival  establishments  on  the  Continent,  has  awakened  in 
Germany  a  commercial  spirit  by  no  means  favorable  to  £ngland*s  manuiacturing  superiority.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  govemment  was  veiy  simple,  namely,  to  bribe  ail  powers  to  war  with  France. 
Hence,  to  Russia,  every  thing  save  specie  was  granted.  Hence,  also,  amicable  relations  with 
Sweden  were  immediately  re-established,  and  the  more  readily,  that  this  power  had  lent  herself  to 
the  violation  of  the  Continental  system  by  permitting  the  entry  of  British  goods  at  Stialsund." — 
Napiefs  Penmntlar  War  y  vol.  iii.,  p.  276. 

*  Colonel  Napier  téstifies  to  the  treachery  which,  at  that  time,  influenced  the  courts  of  Austria 
and  Prussia. 

"  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  while  negotiating  with  France  an  offensive  and  défensive  treaty 
in  1612,  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  cognizant  of,  and  secretly  aiding  the  plan  of  a  vast  insurrection, 
extending  from  the  Tyrol  to  Calabria,  and  other  lUyrian  provinces.  The  management  of  this 
scheme  was  intiusted  by  the  British  cabinet  to  Lord  Nugent  and  Mr.  King,  who  were  at  Vienna. 
Their  agents  went  Irom  thence  to  Italy  and  the  niyrian  coast.  Many  Austrian  officèrê  were  en- 
gaged  in  the  project,  and  Itattans  of  gieat  families  entered  into  commercial  bouses,  to  enable  them 
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Poland  was  almo^t  in  a  pbren^y  of  joy.  She  felt  th&t  the  hour  of  her  ré- 
demption had  come.  The  nation  was  ready,  as  one  man,  to  rally  beneath 
tbe  banners  of  Napoléon»  if  he  would  but  shield  them  firom  their  resistless 
oppressors.  But  sixleen  millions  of  people,  sunounded  by  hostile  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria^.could  do  nothing  alone.  Napoléon  was  exposed  to  the 
most  cruel  perplexity.^  AU  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Pôles.  But  Fran- 
cis of  Austria  had  become  his  ally  and  his  father-in4aw.  With  Francis,  por 
litical  considérations  were  &r  stronger  than  parental  ties.  Austria  would 
immediately  hâve  joined  the  Russian  alliance  had  Napoléon  wrested  from 
her  her  Polish  provinces.  Napoléon  was  also  still  hoping  to  effect  a  speedy 
peace  with  Russia,  and  wished  to  do  nothing  to  increase  the  animosity  of 
the  Czar. 

Alezan^^r  had  no w  assembled  an  immense  army  near  the  banks  of  the  Nie- 
men,  and,  about  the  middle  of  April,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Napoléon,  having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  govemment  of 
France  during  his  absence,  departed  on  the  9th  of  May  for  Dresden,  on  his 
way  to  join  the  grand  army.  Maria  Louisa  accompanied  him.  The  prog- 
ress  of  the  impérial  pair  was  a  continuai  triumph.  Banners  of  welcome, 
triumphal  arches,  processions  of  maidens,  ringing  of  bells,  music,  and  accla- 
mations, greeted  them  wherever  they  appeared.    The  enthusiasm  was  as 

great  in  Germany  as  in 
Il  France.  Crowds  throng- 
ed  the  road-sides  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  illustri- 
ons man  whose  renown 
fiUed  the  world. 

Dresden,  the  capital 
of  Sazony,  had  been 
named  by  Napoléon  as 
the  gênerai  rendezvous 
for  the  kittgs  and  princes 
in  alliance  with  him. 
Among  those  who  were 
there  awaiting  the  arri- 
vai of  the  French  Empe- 
ror  and  his  consort  were 
the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press  of  Austria,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who 
came,  however,  uninvited,  the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Naples,  Bavaria,  Wûr- 
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2II0M  fiicility  to  cany  oat  tliifl  plan.  Moreottr,  Austria,  wUle  «etaally  tAgamg  the  treaty 
with  NapoUon,  was,  wkh  unceasing  importonity,  uiging  Pmsaia  to  join  the  Rossians  in  opposi- 
tion to  hUn.  The  feeble  opérations  of  Prince  Sdiwartsenberg,  the  manner  in  whieh  he  nncovered 
the  Bnqwior's  rigbt  ilank,  and  pennitted  Tchitehag^  to  movo  to  the  Beresina  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  were  but  continuations  of  this  deoeitful  policy.  And  it  was  openly  adYanced,  as  a 
merit  by  the  Austxnn  cabinet,  that  her  ofier  of  médiation,  afler  the  battle  of  Bautien,  was  made 
•olely  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  to  organiie  the  aimy  whidb  was  to  join  the  Russians  and  Prus* 
■■ans.  FinaUy«  the  annistiee  itself  was  violated,  hostUities  being  commeneed  befiNce  its  termina- 
taon,  to  enable  the  Russian  troops  safely  to  join  the  Anstrians  in  Bohemia.**-*iVapMr,  vol.  iv.,  p.  335. 
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temberg,  and  Weiet^hallay  ànd  a  ctawà  of  minor  princes.  The  Eniperor  oc* 
cupied  the  grand  apartments  of  the  palace.  The  regards  of  ail  men  were 
turned  to  him.  The  gâtes  of  the  palace  were  eVer  thronged  with  multitudes 
eager  to  see  that  controlling  spirit»  at  whose  word  nearlj  ail  Europe  was 
ready  to  march  into  the  unknown  régions  of  the  North»  Napoléon  was  un- 
der  the  necessity  of  exeiting  a  private  influence  to  secure  somé  attention  be- 
ing  paid  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  who  was  in  danger  of  being  entirely  over- 
looked.  Napoléon,  on  ail  occasions,  granted  the  precedence  to  his  father-in* 
aw.  Frederick  William  wandered  through  theSe  brilliant  scènes  abject  and 
melancholy.*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Napoléon  had  not,  at  Dresdeh,  a 
single  armed  Frenchman  in  attendance  upon  his  person.  He  was  entirely 
under  the  protection  of  his  German  allies.  When,  subsequently,  at  St.  He- 
lena,  reminded  of  this  fact,  he  remarked,  *^  1  was  in  so  good  a  ftmily,  with 
such  worthy  people,  that  I  ran  no  risk.  I  was  beloved  by  ail,  anil,  at  this 
moment  I  am  sure  that  the  King  of  Saxony  daily  prays  for  me." 

Napoléon  remainéd  at  Dresden  about  a  fortnight.  Dùring  this  time  he 
was  incessantly  occupied  dictatilig  dispatches  relative  to  the  campaign  about 
to  be  opened,  and  to  the  condudt  of  the  war  in  Spàin.  Immense  quantities 
of  men,  horsés,  provisions,  and  baggage  of  every  description,  were  moving 
from  ail  parts  of  the  Eùropean  Continent  to  the  banks  of  the  Niémen.  Such 
an  array  was  congregated  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  modem  Europe. 
Napoléon,  being  thus  prepared  for  war,  and  with  such  forces  as  to  render 
success  apparently  certain,  made  a  new  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the 
Czar.  He  dispatched  the  Count  Narbonne  to  Wilna,  the  head-quarters  of 
Alexander,  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation.  But  neither  Alexander  nor 
his  ministers  would  condescend  even  to  grant  the  envoy  an  audience.  When 
Napoléon  was  informed  of  this  contemptuous  repuise,  he  calmly  said,  '^  The 
vanquished  hâve  assumed  the  tone  of  victors.  They  are  drawn  by  fate, 
which  bas  decreed  their  destiny."  Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the 
army  to  advance  and  to  cross  the  Niémen,  tie  then  issued  the  following 
proclamation  :t 

"Soldiers.  !  The  second  war  of  Poland  has  commencée!.  The  first  war 
terminated  at  Friediand  and  Tilsit.  At  Tilsit,  Russia  swore  etemal  alliance 
with  France,  and  war  with  England.  She  has  openly  violated  her  oath,  and 
refuses  to  offer  any  explanation  of  her  strange  conduct  till  the  French  eagle 

*  "  The  principal  object  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon  was  to  ezhibit  to  the  eyes  of  Rassia,  in  thk 
assembly  of  kîngs  and  princes  of  the  Confédération  of  the  Rhine,  the  eridence  of  his  alliance  with 
them,  to  bind  his  allies  to  him  more  dosely,  and,  tfarongfa  the  inflnenee  of  tbal  patemitj,  combined 
with  a  grand  display  of  forces,  to  induce  Rossia  to  retum  to  a  friendly  spirit  ;  for  I  can  not  repeat 
too  oflen  that  Napoléon  entered  upon  this  war  with  extrême  reluctance,  and  to  the  veiy  last  mo- 
ment he  cherished  the  hope  of  avoiding  it.  But  the  cold  and  inflexible  attitude  of  the  Czar,  his 
reserve,  his  persistence  in  requirements  which  could  not  be  admitted,  because  they  were  humilia- 
ting,  convinoed  Napoléon  that  Alexander  had  chosen  his  patt,  and  that  he  was  too  deepfy  involved 
in  engagements  with  England  to  draw  hack-^-^Napoleon  et  Marie  LouUâf  Souvenirs  HistoriqneSf  àt 
M.  U  Baron  Menêvalt  tome  ii.^  p.  18. 

t  "  A  conquepoT*s  march  to  Moseow  amid  such  dangers  was  a  design  more  vast,  mora  hardy, 
more  astounding  than  oTerbeibre  énteredthe  ima^nation  of  man  ;  yet  it  was  achiered,  and  solely 
by  the  force  of  his  genius.  Napoléon  was  undoubtedly  anxîous  to  aroid  it  (the  war  with  Russia) 
while  the  Spanish  contest  continued,  yet,  with  a  far-reaehing  European  pdicy,  in  which  his  En- 
glish  adversaries  were  déficient,  he  saw  and  desired  to  eheck  the  growing  strength  of  that  fearful 
and  wicked  power  which  now  menaces  the  civilised  world/* — iVopt^r,  vol.  iii.,  p.  275. 
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eball  hâve  passed  the  Rhine,.  and,  consequenUy,  shall  hâve  lefb  her  allies  at 
her  discrétion.  .  Rus^ia  is  impeUed  onward  by  fatality.  Her.destiny  is  about 
to  be  accomplished..  Does  she  believe  that  we  hâve  degenerated  ?  that  we 
are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Austerlita  1  She  has  placéd  us  between  dis- 
honor  and  war.  The  choice  can  not»  for  an  instant,  he  douhtful.  Let  us 
march  forward,  then,  and,  crossing  the  Niémen,  carry  the  war  into  her  terri- 
tories.  The  second  war  of  Poland  will  be  to  the  I^nch  anns  aa  glorious  as 
the  ârst.  But  our  nezt  peace  must  carry  with  it  its  own  guarantee,  and  put 
an  end  to  that  arrogant  influence  which,  for  the  laat  fifty  years,  Ruasia  has 
exercised  over  the  affairs  of  Europe." 

Napoléon  seems  to  hâve  entertained  no  appréhension  respecting  the  resuit 
of  the  war.  ''  Never,"  aaid  he,  *'  was  the  success  of  an  expédition  more  cer- 
tain. I  see.on  ail  sides  nothing  but  prob^bilities  in  my  favor.  Not  only  do 
I  advance  at  the  head  of  the  immense  foroes  of  France»  Italy,  Germany,  the 
Confédération  of  the  Rhine,  and  Poland,  but  thé  two  monarchies  which  hâve 
hitherto  been  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  Russia  against  me  hâve  now 
ranged  themaelves  on  my  side.  They  espouse  my  cause  with  the  zeal  of 
my  oldest  friends*  Why  should  I  not  num}>er  in  a  similar  class  Turkey  and 
Sweden?  The  former  is  at  this  moment,  in  ail  probability,  resuming  its  arms 
against  the  Russians.  Bemadotte  hésitâtes,  it  ia  true,  but  he  is  a  French- 
man.  He  will  regain  his  old  associations  on  the  first  cannon  shot  ;  he  will 
not  refuse  to  Sweden  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the  disasters  of  * 
Charles  XII.  Never  again  can  such  a  favorable  c(Nnbination  of  circum- 
stances  be  anticipated.  I  feel  that  it  draws  me  on,  and  if  Alexander  persists 
iu  refusing  my  proposition,  I  shall  pass  the  Niémen."* 

In  the  following  words  Napoléon  gave  utterance  to  his  peculiar  ideas  of 
destiny  :  "  Do  y  ou  dread  the  war  as  endangering  my  life  î  It  was  thus  that, 
in  the  times  of  con8piracy,attempts  were  made  to  frigbten  me  about  Georges. 
He  was  said  to  be  every  where  upon  my  track — ^that  the  wretched  being 
was  to  fire  at  me.  Well  !  suppose  he  had.  He  would,  at  the  utmost,  hâve 
killed  my  aid-de-camp,  but  to  kill  me  was  impossible.  Had  I  at  that  time 
accomplished  the  decrees  of  Fate  ?  I  feel  myself  impelled  toward  a  goal  of 
which  I  am  ignorant.  The  moment  I  bave  reached  it,  as  soon  as  I  am  no 
longer  of  service,  an  atom  then  will  suffice  to  put  me  down.  But,  till  then, 
ail  human  efforts  will  avail  nothing  against  me.    Whether  I  am  in  Paris  or 

*  «  The  attack  upon  RuMia,"  sajs  LotÛB  Bonaparte,  "  was  so  hasardons  that  I  can  not  conceivo 

how  the  Emperor  Napoléon  could  hâve  undertaken  it.     I  am  far  from  approving  of  the  expédition 

U*  Rassia.     But  he  must  he  hlinded  by  hostility  who  will  not  admit  that  résistance  to  the  prodig- 

ions  encroachments  of  that  empire,  and  to  a  gigantic  inâuence  which  menaced  ail  Europe,  is  an 

idea  the  most  grand,  the  most  politic,  and  the  most  .geneioas.    The  youngf  Russian  officers  whom 

I  bad  occasion  to  meet  at  the  baths  of  Marienbad,  in  Bohemia,  said,  in  their  language,  boastfUl  and 

imprudent,  perhaps,  but  chivalrous  and  true,  *  It  i»  we  who  arc  now  the  Romçns.^    Let  one  imagine 

tbe  Russians  masters  o(  Constantinoplcj  and  let  one  dare  to  affirm  that  they  will  not  be  masters  of 

ail  Eorope,  not  at  some  remote  period,  but  almost  immediately,  since  they  will  leave  a  supremacy 

iDoonteetable  botfa  upon  the  land  and  the'  sea.    As  soon  as  Constantinople  shall  be  in  the  power 

of  the  gieat  empire  of  the  north,  which  natnrally  exerei^es  a  great  influence  over  Greeœ,  the  £n- 

glisli  dominion  of  the  sea  must  soon  yield  to  that  of  the  Ozar.     The  expédition  to  Russia,  though 

andacioos,  gigantic,  imprudent,  perhaps,  without  the  re-establishment  of  Poland  and  her  aid,  was, 

nereftheless,  an  idea  grand,  heroic,  and  profoundly  politic.*'^^ii«pofMe  à  Sir  WaUer  Scott  par  LottU 

Banap4tTte,  frère  àjt  V Empereur. 
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with  the  army  is,  therefore,  quite  indiffèrent.  When  my  hour  comed»  a 
fever,  or  a  fall  from  my  home  in  hunting,  wOl  kiU  me  as  effectually  as  a 
buUet.    Our  days  are  numbered." 

M.  Savary,  the  Duke  of  Rovîgo,  was  at  this  time  the  Minister  of  Police. 
He  says,  '^  Previous  to  quitting  France,  Napoléon  disposed  of  every  public 
business  which  required  his  présence.  This  was  his  practice  whenever  he 
undertook  a  joumey.  He  generally  had  a  private  conversation  with  each 
minister  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  spécial  instructions  when  he  was  de- 
sirous  of  having  any  business  carried  on  without  further  correspondence 
with  him.  He  never  overlooked  the  smallest  détails.  They  ail  appeared 
deserving  his  attention.  When  he  came  to  the  last  week  of  his  stay,  he  re- 
plied  to  ail  outstandii^  cases  referred  to  him  by  his  ministers.  This  is  what 
he  called  '  clearing  his  closet.'  On  the  occasion  of  his  departure,  he  con- 
versed  with  me  relating  to  every  subject  to  which  he  was  désirons  I  should 
attend  during  his  absence.  This  was  a  gênerai  instruction  on  his  part,  and 
by  no  means  so  severe  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  by  men  whose  whole  life 
has  been  engaged  in  representing  him  as  a  tyrant,  devoid  of  every  sensé  of 
justice  and  of  ail  kindly  feelings  ;  and  yet  thèse  are  the  qualities  for  which 
he  was  most  conspicuous.  He  felt  particularly  beholden  to  any  one  who 
would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  justice,  and,  as  he  was 
never  weary  of  granting  favors,  so  there  could  be  no  hésitation  in  soliciting 
them. 

"  In  the  instructions  given  me  by  the  Emperor  before  his  departure,  I  was 
particularly  enjoined  to  be  mild  and  considerate  toward  every  one.  He  ob- 
served  to  me  that  there  never  came  any  good  out  of  creating  a  feeling  of 
hostility,  and  that  in  the  ministry  of  police,  more  than  any  other,  it  was  nec- 
essary  to  act  with  gentleness.  He  repeatedly  cautioned  me  to  avoid  every 
arbitrary  arrest,  and  always  to  hâve  justice  on  my  side  in  every  measure  I 
might  adopt. 

**  He  spoke  to  me  in  this  conversation  respecting  the  war  he  was  compelled 
to  imdertake,  complained  of  not  having  been  faithfully  served,  and  of  being 
driven  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  Russia  alone,  in  the  présent  year,  in  or- 
der  not  to  hâve  to  fight  the  next  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  said  that  he 
had  now  a  numerous  army,  fuUy  adéquate  to  the  enterprise,  while  he  might 
hâve  to  contend  with  inferior  numbers  on  his  side  if  fresh  enemies  should 
rise  next  year  against  him.  He  deeply  deplored  the  confidence  he  had  placed 
in  those  sentiments  which  had  induced  him  to  make  peace  at  Tilsit,  and  often 
repeated  thèse  words,  *  Whoever  could  hâve  saved  me  from  this  war  would 
hâve  rendered  me  an  essential  service.  Now  we  hâve  it,  we  must  extricate 
ourselves  the  best  way  in  our  power.'  " 

"  If  Alexander,"  said  Napoléon  to  General  Belliard,  "  persists  in  his  re- 
fusais to  exécute  the  conventions  which  we  hâve  mutually  entered  into,  if 
he  will  not  accède  to  the  last  proposais  I  made  to  him,  I  will  pass  the  Nie- 
men,  defeat  his  army,  and  possess  myself  of  Russian  Poland.  This  last  ter- 
ritory  I  will  unité  to  the  Grand  Duchy  ;*  I  will  couvert  it  into  a  kingdom, 
where  I  will  hâve  60,000  men,  whom  the  country  must  support.    The  in- 

*  The  Gnnd  Daehy  of  Wafsaw  wis  that  portion  of  diimembend  Poland  which  Napoléon  had 
reacoed  from  Pmiaia,  and  to  which  he  had  giren  indépendance. 
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habitants  wish  to  forai  themaelvèa  again  înto  a  nationalxorps.  They  are  a 
warlike  people»  and  ynll  soon  poasess  a  numerous  and  discipÛned  force.  Po* 
land  wants  arms  ;  I  will  supply  them.  She  will  be  a  check  upon  the  Russians 
— a  barrier  against  the. irruption  of  the  Cossacks.  Bat  I  am  embarrassed  on 
one  point  :  I  know  not  what  course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  Gallicia.*  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  or  rather  his  council,  is  reluctant  to  part  with  it.  I  hâve 
offefed  ample  rémunération,  but  it  bas  been  refused.  I  must  await  the  course 
of  eyents»  which  alone  can  show  us  what  ought  to  be  done."  . 

On  the  2dth  of  May»  1812,  Napoléon  left  Dresden,  and  was  accompanied 
as  far  as  Prague  by  the  Empress  ;  then,  parting  with  Maria  Louisa,  he  hast- 
ened  to  Dantzic,  where  he  had  coUected  vast  quanttties  of  military  stores. 
General  Rapp,  a  blùnt  soldier»  and  who  had  always  been  a  favorite  of  the 
Emperor,  was  governor  of  that  city.  On  the  evening  after  his  arrivai»  the 
Emperor  supped  at  the  hôtel  of  the  government  with  General  Rapp»  Murât» 
the  King  of  Naples»  and  Berthier»  Prince  of  Neufdiatel.  Passing  through 
the  hall,  he  observed  a  bûst  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  Turaing  to  the  gov« 
ernor,  he  said  with  a  smile» 

"  Master  Rapp»  I  give  you  notice  that  I  shall  inform  Maria  Louisa  of  your 
infidelity." 

^'You  recently  infbrmed  me,"  replied  the  accused,  "that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  become  one  of  your  allies,  and  surely  I  may  keep  in  my  apart* 
ment  the  bust  of  a  pretty  woman  who  is  the  wife  of  your  friend." 

Not  a  little  embarrassment  prevailed  at  the  supper-table.  Napoleon's  gen* 
erals,  enriched,  loaded  with  honors,  and  surrounded  with  pomp  and  luzury, 
were  but  little  disposed  i^ain  to  encounter  the  périls  and  the  hardships  of 
the  field  of  battle.  After  a  period  of  silence,  the  Emperor  inquired  the  dis*» 
tance  from  Cadiz  to  Dantzic. 

**  It  is  too  far,  sire,"  General  Rapp  replied. 

*^  I  understand  you,"  said  the  Emperor  ;  ''  but  in  a  few  months  we  shall 
be  still  farther  distant." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  sire,"  continued  General  Rapp. 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence.  Nether  Murât  nor  Berthier  ven- 
tured  to  speak.  For  a  few  moments  Napoléon  rigidly  scrutinized  the  coun- 
tenances  of  the  three.  At  length,  in  a  low  and  serions  tone,  but  with  much 
emphasis,  he  said, 

"  Gentlemen,  I  see  clearly  that  you  bave  no  relish  for  this  war .  The  King 
of  Naples  bas  reluctantly  quitted  the  fine  climate  of  his  own  kingdom.  Ber- 
thier desires  nothing  better  than  to  hunt  on  his  estate  at  Grosbois,  and  Rapp 
is  impatient  to  inhabit  his  mansion  at  Paris."  The  king  and  the  prince  both 
remained  silent  ;  but  Rapp  frankly  avowed  that  his  majesty  had  spoken  the 
truth. 

It  was  Napoleon's  hope  that  Russia  would  be  compeUed  to  yield  to  those 
terms  which  appeared  to  him  indispensable  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  ail  those  popular  goveraments  which  were  leaning  upon 
him  for  protection.  He  believed  that  Alexander  would  be  forced  to  submit 
to  the  récognition  of  Poland.  This  kingdom  of  twenty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants,  thus  restored  to  independence,  and  imbued  with  the  principles  of  revo- 

*  GalIicU  WEf  that  finirent  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  which  Aartria  had  grasped. 
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lutionized  France,  would  be  a  fonnidable  barrier  to  protect  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope  from  the  colossal  despotism  of  the  North.  Seing  in  alliance  with  pop- 
ular  governments,  its  position  would  enable  it  to  présent  serions  obstacles  to 
any  coalitions  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  By  compelling  Rus- 
sia,  also,  faithfallj  to  enforce  the  Continental  system,  which  by  treaty  she 
had  solemniy  prômised  to  do,  but  which  treaty  she  had  perfidiously  Tiolated» 
England,  starved  into  peace,  would  be  compelled  to  sheathe  the  sword.  The 
objects  at  whiçh  Napoléon  aimed  were  grand  and  glorioiis.  Apparently,  it 
is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  he  did  not  accomphsh  his  ends.  Where  is  the 
intelligent  man  now,  in  England  or  America,  who  does  not  wish  that  Poland 
were  f ree,  and  that  the  despotism  of  Russia  could  be  checked  ? 

"That  war,"  said  Napoléon  at  St.Helena,  "should  hâve  been  the  most 
popular  of  any  in  modem  times.  It  was  a  wàr  of  good  sensé  and  true  inter- 
ésts;  a  war  for  the  repose  and  security  of  ail.  It  was  pùrely  pacifie  and 
preservative,  entirely  European  and  Continental.  Its  success  would  hare 
established  a  balance  of  power,  and  would  hâve  introduced  new  combina- 
tions,  by  which  the  dangers  of  the  time  présent  would  hâve  been  succeoded 
by  future  tranquillity.  In  this  case  ambition  had  no  share  in  my  views.  In 
raising  Poland,  which  was  the  keystone  of  the  whole  arch,  I  would  hâve 
permitted  a  king  of  Prussia,  an  archduke  of  Austria,  or  any  other,  to  occupy 
the  throne.  I  had  no  wish  to  obtain  any  new  acquisition,  and  I  reserved  to 
myself  only  the  glory  of  doing  good,  and  the  blessing  of  posterity.  Yet  this 
undertaking  failed,  and  proved  my  ruin,  though  I  never  acted  more  disinter- 
estedly,  or  better  merited  success. 

"  As  if  popular  opinion  had  been  seized  with  contagion  in  à  moment,  a 
gênerai  outcry,  a  gênerai  sentiment  arose  against  me.  I  was  proclaimed  to 
be  the  destroyer  of  kings — I,  who  had  created  them.  .  I  was  denounced  as 
the  subverter  of  the  rights  of  nations — I,  who  was  about  to  risk  ail  to  secure 
them  ;  and  people  and  kings,  those  irreconcilable  enemies,  leagued  together 
and  conspired  against  me.  AU  the  acts  of  my  past  life  were  now  forgotten. 
I  said  truly  that  popular  favor  would  retum  to  me  with  victory,  but  victory 
escaped  me,  and  I  w^as  ruined.  Such  is  mankind,  and  such  my  history. 
But  both  people  and  kings  will  hâve  cause  to  regret  me,  and  my  memory 
will  be  sufficiently  avenged  for  the  injustice  committed  upûn  me.  That  is 
certain." 

That  Napoléon  was  sincère  in  thèse  sentiments  is  proyed  beyond  ail  pos. 
sibility  of  doubt  by  the  instructions  which  he  gave  his  embassador,  the  Abbé 
de  Pradt,  whom  he  sent  to  Warsaw.  This  all*imp6rtant  document  was 
dated  April  18,  1812,  two  months  before  his  armies  entered  Russia. 

"  Sir, — ^The  EtnperoT  has  sufficient  confidence  in  your  ability  and  devo- 
tion  to  his  service  to  intrust  to  y  ou  a  mission  of  the  greatest  political  import* 
ance — a  mission  requiring  activity,  prudence,  and  discrétion. 

"  You  must  go  to  Dresden,  the  apparent  object  of  your  joumey  being  to 
présent  to  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Sazony,  a  letter  which  the  Emperor  will 
send  you  to-morrow  after  his  levée.  His  impérial  and  royal  tnujesty  has 
already  given  you  his  instructions  ;  he  will  communicate  to  you  verbally  his 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  overtures  you  must  make  to  the  King  of  Saxony. 

''  The  intention  of  the  Emperor  is,  that  the  King  of  Saxony  should  be 
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treated  with  that  considération  to  which  he  bas  à  claim,  from  the  particular 
esteem  which  his  impérial  majesty  feels  for  him  personally.  You  will  ex* 
plain  yourself  firankly  both  to  the  king  and  his  ministère.  You  may  feel  con- 
fidence  in  the  opinion  of  the  Count  of  Senft-Pilsac. 

'^  Saxony  will  not  be  required  to  sacrifice  any  tJnng  witJumt  compensation, 

''  Saxony  attaches  little  value  to  the  sorereiguty  of  Warsaw.  Such  as  it 
is  at  présent,  it  is  a  precarious  and  burdensome  charge.  The  possession  of 
this  fragment  of  Poland  places  her  in  a  false  position  with  regard  to  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  You  will  develop  thèse  ideas,  and  you  will  treat  this 
question  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the 
nthy  in  his  majesty's  cabinet,  when  you  were  présent.  You  will  find  the 
cabinet  of  Dresden  little  inclined  to  oppose  you  ;  its  diplomacy  bas  several 
times  suggested  to  us  the  same  observation.  The  question  is  not  about  the 
dismemberment  of  the  King  of  Saxony's  dominions. 

'*  After  a  short  stay  at  Dresden  you  will  announce  your  departure  for  War- 
saw, where  you  must  wait  fresh  orders  from^the  Emperor. 

"  His  impérial  majesty  requests  the  King  of  Saxony  to  accredit  you  to  his 
Polish  ministers. 

"  You  will  concert  your  measures  at  Warsaw  with  the  Emperor's  High 

Chamberlain,  and  with  General  Z .    Thèse  two  pensons  are  descended 

from  the  most  iUustrious  families  of  Poland  :  they  bave  promised  to  make 
use  of  their  influence  with  their  fellow-citizens  to  induce  them  to  exert  them- 
selves  for  the  happiness  and  independence  of  their  country. 

"  You  must  instigate  .the  government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  to  prépare  for 
the  great  changes  which  the  Emperor  proposes  to  bring  about  in  favor  of  the 
Polish  nation. 

'^  The  Pôles  must  second  the  designs  of  the  Emperor,  and  co-operate 
themselves  in  their  régénération  ;  they  must  orûy  look  upon  the  French  as  pow- 
erfal  auœUtaries.  The  Emperor  does  not  conceal  from  himself  the  difficul- 
ties  which  he  must  expérience  in  the  re-establishment  of  Poland.  The  work 
of  policy  must  be  oppoaed  to  the  apparent  and  actuel  interests  of  his  allies. 

^'  The  re-estabUshment  of  Poland  by  the  ariss  of  the  French  empire  is  a 
hazardous  and  even  a  perilous  enterprise,  in  which  France  will  be  obUged  to 
rtruggle  equally  against  her  friends  and  her  enemies.  Let  us  enter  into  par* 
^iculars  : 

"  The  abject  which  the  Emperor  Jias  in  view  is  the  organization  of  Poland^ 
with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  ancient  territory  ;  and  this  he  wishes  to  accom* 
plish  without  a  war^  if  it  be  possible,  To  this  end,  his  majesty  bas  given  very 
extensive  powers  to  his  embassador  at  St.Petersburg;  and  he  bas  sent  to 
Yienna  a  negotiator  ^o  is  authorized  to  treat  with  the  principal  powers, 
and  to  offer  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  territory  on  the  part  of  the  French 
empire,  as  indemnity  for  the  jrelinquishment  of  what  is  required  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

"  Europe  îs  divided  into  three  great  parts  :  the  French  empire  at  the  west; 
the  German  states  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  empire  of  Russia  in  the  east. 
England  can  bave,  in  Continental  affairs,  only  so  much  influence  as  the  pow- 
^n  are  willing  to  concède  to  her. 

**  An  important  object  is  to  strengthen  the  central  division  sufficiently  to 

Vol.  II.— O 
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prevent  Russia  and  France  from  acquiring  the  sorereignty  of  too  much  of 
Europe  by  extending  their  dominions.  The  French  empire  is  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  its  greatest  energy  :  if  it  does  not  now  settle  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Europe,  it  may  before  long  lose  the  advantage  of  its  position,  and 
hâve  to  give  up  its  enterprises. 

^'  The  estabUshment  of  a  military  govemment  in  Pmssia,  the  reign  and 
conquest  of  the  great  Frederick,  the  ideas  of  the  âge,  and  those  of  the  French 
Révolution  put  in  circulation,  hâve  annihilated  the  ancient  German  Conféd- 
ération. The  Confédération  of  the  Rhine  is  only  a  provisional  System.  The 
princes  who  gained,  wished,  perhaps,  for  the  consolidation  of  that  System  ; 
but  the  princes  who'  lost,  the  people  who  suffered  the  miseries  of  war,  and 
the  States  which  dreaded  the  too  great  power  of  France,  would  oppose  the 
maintaining  the  Confédération  of  the  Rhine  whenever  an  occasion  presented 
itself.  Even  the  princes  who  were  aggrandized  by  this  new  system  would 
feel  disposed  to  withdraw  from  it^  in  proportion  as  time  confirmed  them  in 
the  possession  of  what  they  had  acquired.  France  might  see  herself,  in  the 
end,  deprived  of  that  protectorship,  which  she  would  assuredly  hâve  pur- 
chased  by  too  many  sacrifices. 

^'  The  Emperor  thinks  that,  at  a  final  epoch  which  can  not  long  be  delay- 
ed,  it  will  be  proper  to  restore  the  confédération  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
ail  their  independence. 

*'  The  house  of  Âustria,  which  possesses  three  vast  kingdoms,  ought  to  be 
the  spul  of  this  independence,  on  account  of  the  topographical  position  of  its 
territories  ;  but  she  ought  not  to  be  the  ruler  in  a  case  of  rupture  between 
the  two  empires  of  France  and  Russia  ;  for,  if  the  confédération  of  the  in- 
termediate  powers  were  moved  by  the  samc  impulse,  it  would  necessarily 
involve  the  min  of  one  of  the  contending  parties.  The  French  empire  would 
be  more  exposed  than  the  Russian  empire. 

*'  The  centre  of  Europe  ought  to  consist  of  nations  unequal  in  their  power, 
each  of  which  would  hâve  a  system  of  policy  peculiar  to  itself;  and  which, 
from  their  situation  and  their  political  relation,  would  look  for  support  in  the 
protectorship  of  a  preponderating  power.  Thèse  nations  would  be  interested 
in  maintaining  peace  because  they  would  always  be  the  victims  of  war. 
With  thèse  views,  after  having  created  new  kingdoms,  and  added  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  old,  in  order  to  strengthen  for  the  future  our  system  of  alli- 
ance, it  was  most  important  for  the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  for  Eu- 
rope, to  re-establish  Poland.  Without  the  restoration  of  that  kingdom,  Eu- 
rope would  be  without  a  frontier  on  that  side  ;  Austria  and  Germany  would 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  most  vast  empire  in  the  universe. 

"  The  Emperor  can  foresee  that  Poland,  like  Prussia,  will  be  at  last  in 
alliance  with  Russia  ;  but  if  Poland  owes  to  him  her  restoration,  the  epoch 
of  the  union  of  those  two  powers  may  be  sufficiently  distant  to  allow  of  the 
established  order  of  things  being  Consolidated.  Europe  being  thus  organized, 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  reason  for  rivalry  between  France  and  Russia: 
thèse  two  empires  would  hâve  the  same  commercial  interests,  and  would  act 
upon  the  same  principles. 

"  Before  the  coolness  with  Prussia,  an  idea  of  the  Emperor's  had  been  to 
make  a  solid  alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  place  on  his  head  the 
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crown  of  Poland.  There  were  fewer  obstacles  to  overcome,  because  Prus- 
sia  already  possessed  a  third  part  of  that  kingdom.  We  should  bave  left  to 
Russia  what  she  meant  absolutely  to  keep,  and  would  bave  given  an  in- 
demnity  to  Austria.  Tbe  march  of  events,  bowever,  necessitated  a  change 
in  tbe  Emperor's  projects. 

*'  Ât  tbe  time  of  tbe  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  it  was  necessary  to  create  more 
kingdoms  precisely  in  tbe  countries  wbicb  most  dreaded  tbe  power  of  France. 
The  moment  was  propitious  for  tbe  re-establisbment  of  Poland,  altbougb  it  % 
would  bave  been  a  work  of  violence  and  force.  Tbe  war  must  bave  been 
continued  ;  tbe  Frencb  army  was  sufiering  from  cold  and  from  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  Russia  bad  an  army  on  foot.  Tbe  Emperor  was  toacbed  witb  tbe 
générons  sentiments  wbicb  tbe  Emperor  Alexander  professed  for  bim.  He 
bad  obstacles  to  encounter  on  tbe  part  of  Austria.  He  allowed  bis  policy  to 
be  overcome  by  a  désire  to  sign  a  peace,  wbicb  be  boped  to  render  durable, 
if,  by*tbe  influence  of  Russia  and  Austria,  England  would  consent  to  a  gên- 
erai pacification. 

"  After  her  reverses  of  fortune,  Prussia  felt  so  mucb  batred  toward  us  as 
to  make  it  prudent  for  us  to  moderato  ber  power  :  it  was  witb  tbis  view  tbat 
tbe  Grand  Ducby  of  Warsaw  was  oi^ni^ed.  Tbe  King  of  Saxony  was  se- 
lected  as  its  sovereign,  a  prince  wbose  life  bad  been  spent  in  promoting  tbe 
happiness  of  bis  subjects  ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  satisfy  tbe  feelings 
of  tbe  Pôles  by  institutions  wbicb  sbould  be  agreeable  to  tbem,  and  conform- 
able  to  tbeir  cbaracter  and  manners.  But  tbis  was  a  great  mistake  in  every 
point  of  view. 

^*  Saxony,  separated  from  ber  near  possessions  by  Prussia,  could  not  be- 
come  sufficiently  incorporated  witb  Poland  to  constitute  a  strong  and  pow- 
erful  State.  Tbe  overture  of  baving  a  military  route  tbrough  tbe*Prussian 
territory,  in  order  to  enable  Saxony  to  communicate  witb  Poland,  greatly 
offended  tbe  Prussian  nation,  and  ber  people  complained  of  being  deceived 
in  their  hopes. 

"  The  Emperor  stipulated  for  tbe  occupation  of  ^he  Prussian  fortresses,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  {bis  power  would  not  seek  to  rekindle  tbe  war.  Tbe 
campaign  of  1809  showed  the  prudent  foresight  of  bis  policy,  and  bad  con- 
firmed  bim  in  the  resolution  of  laboring  without  relaxation  in  sucb  an  organ- 
ization  of  Europe  as  should  put  an  end  to  disastrous  wars. 

*^  The  Emperor  thought  that  he  ought  to  make  formidable  démonstration, 
by  pushing  forward  a  number  of  troops  on  tbe  Vistula,  and  by  occupying  the 
fortresses  of  Prussia,  iif  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  bis  allies,  and  to  ob- 
tain  by  negotiation  tbat  wbicb  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  bave  expected  from  war 
alone. 

"In  thèse  circumstances  there  were  imminent  dangers.  Troops  can  not 
be  sent  five  hundred  leagues  from  their  own  territory  without  péril  ;  and 
Poland  should  dépend  as  mucb  upon  her  own  resources  as  on  the  support  of 
the  Emperor.  If  war  breaks  out,  I  repeat,  that  if  war  should  ensue,  the 
Foies  sbould  look  upon  France  only  as  an  auxiliary  operating  in  aid  of  their 
own  resources.  Let  tbem  call  to  mind  the  time  wben,  by  their  patriotism 
and  bravery,  tbcy  resisted  tbe  numerous  armies  who  assailed  their  inde- 
pendence. 
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"  The  people  of  the  Grand  Duchy  wish  for  the  re^establishment  of  Poland  ; 
it  is  for  them,  therefore,  to  prépare  the  way  by  which  the  usurped  province» 
can  hâve  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  wishes  also.  The  govemment 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  should,  as  soon  as  events  permit,  unité  under  the  ban- 
ner  of  independence  the  dismembered  provinces  of  their  unfortunate  country. 
If  there  be  Pôles  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  or  of  Âustria,  who  décline 
returning  to  the  mother  country,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  compel  them 
^to  do  80.  The  strength  of  Poland  should  consist  of  her  public  spirit,  and  in 
her  pathotism,  as  much  as  in  the  institutions  which  will  constitute  her  new 
social  state. 

''  The  object  of  your  mission,  then,  is  to  enUghten,  to  encourage,  and  to 
direct  in  their  opérations  the  Polish  patriots.  You  will  give  an  account  of 
your  negotiations  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  he  will  inform  the  £m- 
peror  of  your  success,  and  you  must  also  send  me  extracts  from  your  re- 
ports. 

"  The  misfortunes  and  the  weakness  of  the  Polish  Republic  hâve  been 
caused  by  an  aristocracy  without  law  or  restraint.  Then,  as  now,  the  no- 
bility  were  powerfîil,  the  middle  class  submissive,  the  people  nothing.  But 
in  the  midst  of  thèse  disorders  there  remained  in  this  nation  a  love  of  liberty 
and  independence  which  long  supported  its  feeble  existence.  Thèse  senti- 
ments must  hâve  become  strengthened  by  time  and  oppression.  Patriotism 
is  natural  for  the  Pôles,  even  to  the  members  of  distinguished  families.  The 
Emperor  intends  strictly  to  abide  by  the  promise  he  made  in  Article  29  of  the 
treaty  of  the  9th  of  July,  1807  :  To  regulate  the  Gi'and  Duchy  by  institutions 
which  should  secure  its  liberty  and  the  privilèges  ofthe  people  consistently  with 
the  tranquillity  of  the  neighboring  states.  Poland  shall  hâve  independence 
and  liberty.  As  to  the  choice  of  a  sovereign,  that  will  be  regulated  by  the 
treaty  which  his  majesty  will  sign  with  the  other  powers.  His  majesty  lays 
no  claim  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  either  for  himself  or  for  any  of  his  family. 
In  the  great  work  of  the  restoration  of  Poland,  he  has  no  other  object  than 
the  happiness  of  the  Pôles  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  His  majesty  au- 
thorizes  you  to  make  this  déclaration,  and  to  make  i^formally,  whenever  you 
consider  it  useful  for  the  interests  of  France  and  of  Poland." 

"Toward  the  end  ofthe  year  1811,"  says  the  Duke  of  Gaëta,  "  when  ru, 
mors  of  an  approaching  war  with  the  North  began  to  circulate,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  liberty  which  the  Emperor  had  always  granted  me  in  our  pri- 
vate  conversations,  to  express  to  him  my  soUcitude. 

"  The  affairs  of  your  majesty,"  I  said  to  him,  "  are  certainly  now  the  most 
prosperous  of  any  in  Europe.  A  new  war,  conducted  at  the  distance  of  eight 
hundred  leagues,  would  impose  upon  us  a  very  heavy  expense,  of  which  but 
a  small  portion  could  be  defrayed  by  that  distant  country,  which  offers  no 
resources.  What,  then,  would  become  of  the  présent  easy  state  of  our 
finances,  particularly  should  the  events  of  the  war  prove  disastrous  î" 

"  You  thus  speak,"  Napoléon  replied,  "  because  you  do  not  fuUy  compre- 
hend  our  true  political  condition.  I  am  sure  that  Russia  is  preparing  for  a 
rupture,  which  she  only  defers  in  hopes  of  seeing  us  weakened  before  she 
déclares  war  by  some  défection  fomented  by  England.  I  hâve  also  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  Austria,  who  will  now  march  with  us,  soon  will  march 
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against  us.  Now  that  is  an  event  which  I  must  carefuUy  guard  against  ; 
for,  without  relying  upon  any  frank  and  cordial  concurrence  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  it  is  still  essential  that  we  should  not  hâve  that  power  to  combat 
while  an  important  part  of  our  forces  are  employed  elsewhere. 

"  I  can  not  refrain  from  preparing  for  war,  without,  at  the  same  time,  neg- 
lecting  to  adopt  measures  to  keep  its  ravages  at  a  distance.  Thus  I  am 
driven  to  obey  a  necessity  which  my  position  unhappily  exacts,  that  I  should  ^ 
be  now  the  fox  and  now  the  lion.  But  if  my  efforts  to  préserve  peace  prove 
unavailing,  and  we  are  compelled  to  fight,  I  shall  at  once  be  reieased  from 
the  promise  which  I  hâve  made  to  Russia  not  tofavor  any  enterprise  which 
tends  to  the  re-establishment  of  Poland.  The  success  of  the  first  campaign 
will  enable  me  to  purchase  from  Austria  the  share  which  she  possesses  of 
that  ancient  country,  paying  her,  as  an  équivalent,  the  lUyrian  provinces* 
And  then  what  a  security  for  France  and  for  ail  the  south  of  Europe  will  be 
the  re-establisment  of  that  barrier,  which  has  so  long  preserved  us  from  the 
irruptions  of  the  people  of  the  North  !  And  as  to  our  finances,  can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  those  nations  whose  safety  we  hâve  thus  secured  will  not  requite 
such  a  service  ?  And  think  you  that,  to  the  French  nation,  after  the  victory, 
they  will  dare  to  oppose  a  refusai  ?"* 

Las  Casas  records  the  foUowing  conversation  upon  this  subject  which  oc- 
curred  at  St.  Helena.  ''  '  Sire,'  said  Las  Casas,  *  may  I  présume  to  ask,  if 
Moscow  had  not  been  bumed,  did  your  majesty  intend  to  establish  your 
quarters  there  V 

"  * Certainly,'  replied  the  Emperor ;  'and  I  should  then  hâve  exhibited  the 
singular  spectacle  of  an  army  wintering  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  nation 
which  was  pressing  upon  it  from  ail  points.  It  would  hâve  been  the  ship 
caught  in  the  ice.  You  would  hâve  been  in  France  without  any  intelligence 
from  me  for  several  months.  But  you  would  hâve  remained  quiet;  you 
would  bave  acted  wisely  ;  Cambacères  would,  as  usual,  hâve  conducted  af- 
airs  in  my  name,  and  ail  would  hâve  been  as  orderly  as  if  I  had  been  présent. 
The  winter  in  Russia  would  hâve  weighed  heavy  upon  every  one.  The 
torpor  would  hâve  been' gênerai.  The  spring,  also,  would  hâve  revived  for 
ail  the  world.  AU  would  hâve  been  at  once  on  tbeir  legs,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  French  are  as  nimble  as  others. 

^'  '  On  the  first  appearance  of  fine  weather  I  should  hâve  marched  against 
the  enemy.  I  should  hâve  beaten  them.  I  should  hâve  been  master  of  their 
empire.  Alezander,  be  assured,  would  not  hâve  sufTered  me  to  proceed  so 
far.  He  would  hâve  agreed  to  ail  the  conditions  which  I  might  hâve  dicta- 
ted,  and  France  would  then  hâve  begun  to  enjoy  ail  her  advantages.  And 
truly  my  success  depended  upon  a  mère  trifle  ;  for  I  had  undertaken  the 
expédition  to  fight  against  armed  men,  not  against  nature  in  the  violence  of 
her  wrath.  I  defeated  armies,  but  I  could  not  conquer  the  fiâmes,  the  frost, 
stupéfaction,  and  death.  I  was  forced  to  yield  to  Fate.  And,  after  ail,  how 
nnfortunate  for  France — ^indeed,  for  ail  Europe  ! 

"  'Peace  concluded  at  Moscow  would  hâve  fulfiUed  and  wound  up  my  hos- 
tile expéditions.    It  would  hâve  been,  with  respect  to  the  grand  cause,  the 

*  Sapplement  aux  Mémoires  et  SouTenin  do  M.  GaudiD,  Duke  de  Gaëta,  p.  113. 
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end  of  casualties  and  the  commencement  of  security.  A  new  horizon,  new 
undertakings  would  hâve  unfolded  themselves,  adapted  in  every  respect  to 
the  well-bemg  and  prosperity  of  ail.  The  foundations  of  the  European  Sys- 
tem would  hâve  been  laid,  and  my  only  remaining  task  would  hâve  been  its 
organization.  Satisfied  on  thèse  grand  points,  and  every  where  at  peace,  I 
should  also  hâve  had  my  Congress  and  my  Holy  AlUance.  Thèse  were 
plans  which  were  stolen  from  me.  In  that  assembly  of  ail  the  sovereigns, 
we  should  hâve  discussed  our  interests  in  a  family  way,  and  settled  our  ac- 
counts  with  the  people  as  a  clerk  does  with  his  master.* 

"  *  The  cause  of  the  âge  was  victorious  ;  the  révolution  accomplished.  The 
only  point  in  question  was  to  reconcile  it  with  what  it  had  not  destroyed  ; 
but  that  task  belonged  to  me.  I  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  making  prepa- 
xations  for  it,  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  my  popularity.  No  matter.  I  be- 
came  the  arch  of  the  old  and  new  alliance,  the  natural  mediator  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  order  of  things.  I  maintained  the  principles  and 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  one — I  had  identified  myself  with  the  other. 
I  belonged  to  them  both.  I  should  hâve  acted  conscientiously  in  favor  of 
each.    My  glory  woidd  hâve  consisted  in  my  equity.* 

'^  After  having  enumerated  what  he  would  hâve  proposed  between  sovereign 
and  sovereign,  and  between  sovereigns  and  their  people,  he  continued, 

"  *  Powerful  as  we  were,  ail  that  we  might  hâve  conceded  would  hâve  ap- 
peared  grand.  It  would  hâve  gained  us  the  gratitude  of  the  people.  At 
présent,  what  they  may  extort  will  never  seem  enough  to  them,  and  they  will 
be  uniformly  distrustfîâl  and  discontented.' 

"  He  next  took  a  review  of  what  he  could  hâve  proposed  for  the  prosperity, 
the  interests,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  weU-being  of  the  European  confed- 
eracy.  He  wished  to  establish  the  same  principles,  the  same  System  every 
where.  A  European  code,  a  court  of  European  appeal,  with  fidl  powers  to 
redress  ail  wrong  décisions,  as  ours  redresses  at  home  those  of  our  tribunals  ; 
money  of  the  same  value,  but  with  différent  coins  ;  the  same  weights,  the 
same  measures,  the  same  laws,  &c. 

''  'Europe  would,  in  that  manner,'  he  said,  'hâve  really  been  but  the  same 
people,  and  every  one  who  traveled  would  hâve  every  where  found  himself 
in  one  common  country.' 

**  He  would  hâve  required  that  ail  the  rivers  should  be  navigable  in  com- 
mon ;  that  the  seas  should  be  thrown  open  ;  that  the  great  standing  armies 
should,  in  future,  be  reduced  to  the  single  establishment  of  a  guard  for  the 
sovereign.  In  fine,  a  crowd  of  ideas  fell  from  him,  some  of  the  simplest  na- 
ture, others  altogether  subUme,  relative  to  the  différent  poUtical,  civil,  and 

*  *<  Napoléon  early  jndged,  and  the  event  lias  prored  that  he  judged  trnly,  that  the  dcmocratic 
tpirit  of  France,  however  violent,  wa/i  unable  to  overbear  the  aristocratie  and  monarchie  tendendes 
of  Europe  ;  wiaely,  therefore,  while  he  preserved  the  essence  of  the  first  by  fostering  equality,  he 
endeavored  to  blend  it  with  the  other  two,  thus  satisfying,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  human  institutions 
would  permit,  the  conditions  of  the  great  problem  he  had  undertaken  to  solve.  His  object  vxu  the 
reeonatruction  of  the  eocialfabrie  tohieh  had  been  ehattered  by  the  French  Rewdution,  mising  with  the 
new  materials  ail  that  renuUned  of  the  old  eufiiciently  unbr^ken  to  build  tnth  again.  If  he  failed  to 
render  his  structure  stable,  it  trot  because  his  design  was  misunderstood,  and  the  terrible  passions  let 
loose  by  the  previous  stupendaus  explosion  were  too  mighty  evenfor  him  to  compress,^^^'Napier,  vol. 
iy.,  p.  358. 
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législative  branches,  to  religion,  to  the  arts,  and  commerce.  They  embraced 
every  subject.    He  concluded, 

"  *  On  my  return  to  France,  in  the  bosom  of  my  country,  at  once  great, 
powerfui,  magnificent,  at  peace,  and  glorious,  I  would  hâve  proclaimed  the 
immutabiUty  of  boundaries,  ail  future  wars  purely  défensive,  ail  new  aggrand- 
izements  anti-national.  I  would  hâve  associated  my  son  with  the  empire, 
my  dictatorship  would  hâve  terminated,  and  his  constitutional  reign  corn- 
menced.  Paris  woujd  hâve  been  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  French 
the  envy  of  nations.  My  leisure  and  my  old  âge  would  hâve  been  conse- 
crated,  in  company  with  the  Empress,  and  during  the  royal  apprenticeship  of 
my  son,  in  visiting,  with  my  own  horses,  like  a  plain  country  couple,  every 
corner  of  the  empire  ;  in  receiving  complaints,  in  redressing  wrongs,  in  found- 
ing  monuments,  and  in  doing  good  every  where  and  by  every  means.  Thèse, 
alsp,  my  dear  Las  Casas,  were  among  my  dreams.'  " 

Extravagant  as  is  this  ambition,  it  certainly  does  not  indicate  an  ungen- 
erous  or  an  ignoble  spirit.  Wild  as  was  the  dream,  by  the  ertraordinary 
genius  of  Napoléon  it  came  near  to  its  fulfiUment. 

On  another  occasion  he  said  to  O'Meara,  ''  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
Russia  will  hâve  Constantinople,  the  greatest  part  of  Turkey,  and  ail  Greece. 
This  I  hold  to  be  as  certain  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place.  Almost  ail  the 
cajoling  and  flattering  which  Alexander  practiced  toward  me  was  to  gain  my 
consent  to  effect  this  object.  I  would  not  consent,  foreseeing  that  the  equi* 
librium  of  Europe  would  be  destroyed.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  in  a 
few  years  Turkey  must  fall  to  Russia.  The  greatest  part  of  her  population 
are  Greeks,  who,  you  may  say,  are  Russians.  The  powcrs  it  would  injure, 
and  who  could  oppose  it,  are  England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Now  as 
to  Austria,  it  will  be  very  easy  for  Russia  to  engage  her  assistance  by  giving 
her  Servia  and  other  provinces  bordering  on  the  Austrian  dominion  reaching 
near  to  Constantinople.  The  only  hypothesis  that  France  and  England  will 
ever  be  allied  with  sincerity  will  be  in  order  to  prevent  this.  But  even  this 
alliance  would  not  avail.  France,  England,  and  Prussia  united  can  not  pre- 
vent it.  Russia  and  Austria  can,  at  any  time,  effect  it.  Once  mistress  of 
Constantinople,  Russia  gets  ail  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  becomes 
a  great  navd  power,  and  God  knows  what  may  happen.  She  quarrels  with 
you,  marches  ofTto  India  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  good  soldiers,  which 
to  Russia  is  nothing,  and  a  hundred  thousand  canaille,  Cossacks,  and  others, 
and  England  loses  India.  Above  ail  other  powers,  Russia  is  most  to  be 
feared,  especially  by  you.  Her  soldiers  are  braver  than  the  Austrians,  and 
she  has  the  means  of  raising  as  many  as  she  pleases.  In  bravery,  the  French 
and  English  soldiers  are  the  only  ones  to  be  compared  to  them.  Ail  this  I 
foresaw.  I  see  into  futurity  farther  than  others,  and  I  wanted  to  establish  a 
barrier  against  those  barbarians  by  re-estabUshing  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  putting  Poniatowski  At  the  head  of  it  as  king.  But  your  imbéciles  of 
mlnisters  would  not  consent.  A  hundred  years  hence  I  shall  be  applauded 
{encensé),  and  Europe,  especially  England,  will  lament  that  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed.  Wben  they  see  the  finest  countries  in  Europe  overcome,  and  a  prey 
to  those  northem  barbarians,  they  will  say,  ^Napoléon  was  rigW  '* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MOSCOW. 

Hostilîtj  of  England  to  Napoléon — Of  the  BouriMnists  in  Fiance— Impaitiality  of  the  Americaii 
People — ^Departare  firom  Dantzio— Movement  of  the  Grand  Army — Crossing  the  Niémen — ^Wil- 
na— Witepsh — Smolensk — Borodino— Moscow — The  Conflagration— Anzietj  of  Napoléon — ^Ef- 
forts for  Peace— Financial  Skill. 

Wè  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  encumber  thèse  pages  by  referring 
to  authorities  to  establish  facts  which  are  admitted  by  aU  historians.  The 
prominent  events  of  Napoleon's  career  need  no  longer  be  proved.  The 
campaigns  of  Italy,  the  expédition  to  Egypt,  the  march  to  Austerlitz,  Fried- 
land,  and  Wagram,  the  war  in  Spain,  and  the  invasion  of  Russia,  are  estab- 
lished  facts  which  call  only  for  narrative.  The  questions  respecting  which 
there  is  any  room  for  controversy  are  few.  Did  Napoléon  tisurp  power  ? 
Having  obtained  power,  did  he  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  Is 
he  responsible  for  the  wars  in  which  he  was  incessantly  involved  ?  What 
judgment  must  history  pass  upon  the  '*  massacre  at  JafTa,"  the  exécution  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the  divorce  of  Joséphine  ? 

Upon  thèse  controverted  points  the  author  bas  endeavored  to  be  particu- 
larly  explicit.  Upon  thèse  subjects  he  has  scrupulously  given  his  authorities 
to  establish  the  facts  which  he  has  recorded.  As  to  opinions  respecting  Na- 
poléon» the  world  has  been  deluged  with  them.  Thèse  factSy  with  their  doc- 
nmentarr/  proof^  are  presented  to  the  only  impartial  tribunal  which  can  now 
be  found  oh  earth,  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  Napoléon — ^to  the  American 
people. 

England  dares  not,  even  uow,  do  justice  to  Napoléon,  lest  the  popular  feel- 
ing  should  be  aroused  against  the  aristocracy,  still  so  dominant  in  that  land. 
The  Bourbon  party  in  France,  with  its  wealth,  its  rank,  and  its  many  intel- 
iectual  resources,  combines  with  ail  in  that  land  who  are  hostile  to  the  gov- 
emment  of  Louis  Napoléon  in  casting  obloquy  on  the  réputation  of  his  re- 
nowned  uncle  ;  and  in  our  own  country  there  are  the  remains  of  former 
party  enmities,  which  render  it  very  difficult  for  many  pérsons  to  contem- 
plate  the  character  of  Napoléon  without  bias. 

But  the  masses  of  the  American  people  constitute  an  unprejudiced  tribu- 
nal. They  can  look  at  facts ,  regardless  of  the  opinions  which  others  have 
expressed.  In  view  of  thèse  facts,  they  will  form  an  independent  judgment, 
unbiased  by  the  party  différences  of  their  fathers,  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
conflict  betw^n  aristocracy  and  democracy,  which  again  is  beginning  to 
agitate  Europe.  To  thi3  tribunal  the  author  présents  the  record  of  what 
Napoléon,  by  universal  admission,  did,  To  this  tribunal  he  présents  the 
explanations  which  no  one  will  deny  that  Napoléon  uttered.  He  also,  to 
aid  in  judgment,  gives,  on  ail  important  points,  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  co-operating  with  Napoléon,  and  the  admissions  and  severe  denuncia- 
tions  of  his  foes.     The  most  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  facts 
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bas  led  the  writer  to  the  convie* 
tioD,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
préjudices  of  his  earlier  years, 
that  Napoléon  was  oîie  of  the 
noblest  of men.  He  feels  no  dift- 
position  to  withhold  this  avowal. 
Eyen  obloquy,  encountered  in 
the  défense  of  those  whom  we 
beUeve  to  be  unjustly  assailed, 
bringB  its  own  reward.  When 
Napoléon  saw  a  hospital  wagon 
passing  by,  laden  with  the  mu- 
tilated  bodies  of  his  friends,  he 
did  but  give  utterance  to  the 
heart's  noblest  impulses  in  say- 
ing,  "  We  can  not  refrain  from 
wishing  to  share  the  wounds  of 
those  brave  men." 

The  Emperor  left  Dantzic  on 
the  1  Ith  of  June,  and  on  the  12th 
arrived  at  Konigsberg.  He  had 
hère  collected  immense  stores 
for  the  supply  of  the  army  dur- 
ing  its  advance  into  the  barren 
wastes  of  Russia.  The  inde- 
fatigable  mind  of  the  Emperor 
attended  to  the  minutest  détails 
ofi  thèse  important  opérations. 
"  The  day,"  says  Segur,  "  was 
passed  in  dictating  instructions 
on  questions  of  subsistance  and 
discipline,  and  the  night  in  re- 
peating  them.  One  gênerai  re- 
ceived  six  dispatches  from  him 
in  one  day,  ail  displaying  the 
most  anxious  solicitude."  In 
one  of  thèse  dispatches  Napo- 
léon wrote  :  "  For  the  masses  we 
are  about  to  move,  unless  proper 
précautions  be  adopted,  the  grain 
of  no  country  could  suffice.  The 
resuit  of  my  movements  will  be 
the  concentration  of  four  hund- 
red  thousand  men  upon  one  point. 
Little,  therefore,  can  be  expect- 
ed  from  the  country.  We  must 
carry  every  thing  with  us."* 

♦  "  The  next  war,  the  one  with  RuBsia. 
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The  Grand  Army  was  now  every  where  in  motion.  It  consisted  of  about 
four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  It  was  divided  into  thirteen  corps, 
exclusive  of  the  Impérial  Guard.  The  first  corps  was  commanded  by  Da* 
voust  ;  the  second  by  Oudinot  ;  the  third  by  Ney  ;  the  fourth  by  Prince  Eu- 
gène» viceroy  of  Italy  ;  the  fifth  by  Poniatowski  ;  the  sixth  by  Gouvion  St. 
Cyr  ;  the  seventh  by  Régnier  ;  the  eighth  by  Jérôme,  king  of  Westphalia  ; 
the  ninth  by  Victor  ;  the  tenth  by  Macdonald  ;  the  eleventh  by  Augereau  ; 
the  twelfth  by  Murât  ;  the  thirteenth  by  the  Austrian  prince,  Schwartzen- 
berg.  The  Impérial  Guard,  about  seventy-five  thousand  strong,  advanced  in 
three  overwhelming  columns,  headed  by  the  Marshals  Lefebvre,  Mortier,  and 
Bessières.  This  enormous  host  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  among  whom 
were  eighty  thousand  cavalry,  in  ail  the  splendor  of  military  array,  accom- 
panied  by  six  bridge  equipments,  one  besieging  train,  several  thousand  pro- 
vision wagons,  innumerable  herds  of  oxen,  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-two 
pièces  of  cannon,  twenty  thousand  carnages  and  carts  of  ail  descriptions,  and 
the  unprecedented  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  horses 
employed  in  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  the  conveyance  of  baggage,  now 
approached  the  gloomy  forest  which  every  where  frowns  along  the  inhospita* 
ble  banks  of  the  Niémen.* 

It  was  midsummer  ;  the  weather  was  superb  ;  ''  the  fields  were  green  and 
the  skies  were  blue."  Every  bosom  in  that  mighty  host  was  glowing  with 
enthusiasm.    The  glittering  eagles,  the  waving  banners,  the  gleam  of  pol- 

grew  out  of  the  irritation  of  the  latter  at  the  great  accession  of  territoiy  to  the  French  empire,  and 
from  the  fear  that  Napoléon  would  attempt  to  reinstate  Poland.  Leaving  aside  ail  other  ostensi- 
ble and  real  motives,  the  war  would  donbtless  bave  been  prevented  had  Napoléon  consented  to 
the  demand  of  Russia,  ^  that  the  hngdom  of  Poland  shouli  netter  be  established,  and  that  her  nam* 
êhouJd  be  effaced  foreverfrom  every  public  and  officiai  act*  There  were  other  causes  of  grievances 
on  both  sides,  but  not  enough  to  hâve  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  could  this  bave  been  guaran- 
teed.  Napoléon  consented  *■  to  bînd  himself  to  give  no  encouragement  tending  to  its  re-establish- 
ment,'  but  he  would  not  go  a  step  further.  The  slight  of  the  Emperor*s  sister,  by  abruptly  breaking 
offthe  negotiation  of  marriage,  and  the  swallowing  up  of  the  possessions  of  Ûie  Grand  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  his  brother-in-law,  were  among  other  incitements  to  hostilitj  ;  but  the  fear  that  this 
Colossus,  who  strode  with  such  haughty  footsteps  over  Europe,  might  yet  lay  his  hand  on  Poland, 
and  wrest  from  him  his  ill-gotten  possessions,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  warlike  attitude  which  he  as- 
sumed.  This  fact,  which  can  not  be  denied,  shows  t^at  Napoléon  had  donc  nothing  that  could  sanc- 
tion Russia  in  breaking  that  alliance,  offensive  and  défensive,  formed  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  But 
France  needed  but  little  provocation  to  justify  her  in  assailing  a  power  that,  with  short  intervais,  had 
so  long  waged  an  unprovoked  war  against  her.  Removed  so  far  from  the  théâtre  of  hostilities,  Rus- 
sia had  been  able  to  inflict  severe  troubles  on  France,  while  the  latter  could  do  nothing  in  retum 
but  cruah  her  armies." — The  Impérial  Guard  of  Napoleorif  by  J.  T.  Heaàiey,  p.  302. 

*  '*  The  army  wu  disposed  in  the  foUowing  manner  in  front  of  the  Niémen.  In  the  first  place, 
on  the  extrême  right,  and  issuing  from  Galicia,  was  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  with  thirty-four  thou- 
sand Austrians.  On  their  left,  coming  from  Warsaw,  Was  the  King  of  Westphalia,  at  the  head  of 
seventy-nine  thousand  two  hundred  Westphalians,  Saxons,  and  Pôles.  By  the  side  of  them  was 
the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  with  seventy-nine  thousand  five  hundred  Bavarians,  Italians,  and  French. 
Next  came  the  Emperor,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  the  Dukcs  of  Dantzic,  Istria,  Reggio,  and  Elchingen.  Thèse,  ad- 
▼ancing  from  Thom,  Marienwerder,  and  Elbing,  on  the  2dd  of  June  had  assembled  in  a  single  mass 
a  league  above  Kowno.  Finally,  in  firont  of  Tilsit  was  Macdonald,  with  thirty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  Prussians,  Bavarians,  and  Pôles,  composing  the  extrême  left  of  the  Grand  Army." — Gen* 
eral  Count  Philip  de  Segur. 

Other  accounts  vary  from  this,  but  not  materially.  General  Gourgaud  estimâtes  the  French  army 
when  it  crossed  the  Niémen  at  325,900  men  ;  155,400  of  thèse  being  French  troops,  and  170,500 
those  of  the  Allies. 
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ished  helmets  and  cuirasses,  the  clash  of  anns,  the  tramp  and  neighing  of 
horsesy  the  winding  of  bugles  and  homs  from  thousands  of  martial  bands,  and 
the  incessant  bustle  and  activity,  presented  a  spectacle  of  military  splendor 
which  earth  bas  nerer  paralleled.  It  was  war's  most  bnlliant  pageant,  with- 
out  any  aspect  of  horror.  In  three  divisions  the  armj  approached  the  river, 
to  cross  the  stream  at  points  about  a  hundred  miles  distant  fîrom  each  other. 
Masses  so  immense  could  not,  without  confusion,  traverse  the  same  route. 
They  were  ail  directed  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Wilna,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  Niémen.  About  two  hundred  thousand  men  were  vrith  the 
Emperor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  June,  1812,  as  the  departing  twilight  was 
shrouding  in  gloom  the  immense  forests  of  firs  and  pines  which  darkened  the 
banks  of  this  wild  and  solitary  river,  thèse  vast  columns  pressed  to  the  mar- 
gin  of  the  stream.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  moming  Napoléon  reached  hifi  ad- 
vanced  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kowno.  The  banks  were  savage  and 
desolate.  He  galloped  forward,  accompanied  by  a  single  aid,  to  sélect  a 
favorable  spot  to  cross  the  stream.  Not  an  individual  was  to  be  seen  upon 
the  opposite  shore.  Not  the  gleam  of  a  single  camp-fire  revealed  the  près* 
ence  of  a  hostile  force.  The  Russians,  conscious  of  their  inability  to  resist 
such  an  army,  had  adopted  a  desperate  measure  of  défense,  which  could  only 
be  possible  with  a  semi-barbarian  people,  and  with  a  govemment  of  utter 
despotism.  Alexander  had  resolved  that  Russia  should  not  yield  to  the  con* 
queror  of  Europe.  He  had  therefore  given  directions  that  his  army,  three 
hundred  thousand  strong,  should  retire  before  the  invaders,  that  they  should 
blow  up  behind  them  every  bridge,  destroy  the  cities  and  villages,  remove 
ail  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  leave  behind  them  to  their  famishmg  foes  but 
a  désert  waste. 

Napoléon  immediately  threw  three  bridges  over  the  river,  and,  before  the 
moming  dawned,  his  troops  were  rapidly  defiling  across  the  Niémen.  Na- 
poléon took  his  stand  near  one  of  the  bridges,  and  encouraged  the  men  as 
they  passed  by  his  présence  and  exhortations.  The  heavens  were  rent  with 
shouts  of  "Vive  l'Empereur  !"  as  the  dense  battalions  crowded  past  their  be- 
loved  chieftain.  For  two  days  and  two  nights  the  impetuous  torrent  roUed 
across  the  stream.  Napoléon,  anxious  to  overtake  the  retreating  Russians, 
urged  his  columns  forward  with  the  greatest  celerity.  They  soon  came  to  a 
rapid  river,  whose  flood,  swollen  and  impetuous  from  récent  rains,  seemed  to 
arrest  their  progress.  A  squadron  of  Polish  light-horsemen  recklessly  plunged 
into  the  turbid  stream  to  swim  across.  *  The  torrent  swept  them  like  bub- 
blés  away.  A  few  struggled  to  the  opposite  shore.  Many  perished,  but  even 
in  sinking  they  tumed  their  last  looks  to  the  Emperor,  who,  with  deep  émo- 
tion, was  watching  them  from  the  bank,  and  shouted  "Vive  Napoléon  !" 

Hère  Napoléon  waited  three  days  till  his  army  was  gathered  around  him. 
Having  established  hospitals  and  garrisons,  he  marched  for  Wilna,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  Kowno.  He  arrived  there  with  his  advanced  guard  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th,  having  traversed  a  savage  country  of  firs  and  pines, 
and  having  encountered  no  enemy.  Wilna  was  the  capital  of  those  provinces 
vhich  Russia  had  wrested  from  dismembered  Poland.  Napoléon  had  made 
it  the  head*quarters  of  his  army.    Alexander  was  dancing  at  a  bail  in  the 
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castle  of  one  of  his  nobles  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  that  the 
French  were  crossing  the  Niémen.  He  immediately  withdrew,  and  gave  or- 
ders  for  a  retreat,  first  setting  fire  to  his  provisions  and  stores,  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  -of  the  French. 

At  noon  of  the  28th  of  June,  Napoléon,  surrounded  by  his  guard  of  Polish 
lancers,  made  his  public  entry  into  Wilna.  The  Pôles  regarded  him  as  their 
liberator.  Amid  shouts  of  exultation  the  national  banner  was  unfurled. 
Young  men  embraced  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  wept  for  joy.  The  aged 
dressed  themselves  in  the  ancient  Polish  costume.  The  National  Diet  met, 
and  declared  the  re-establishment  of  Polsmd,  and  summoned  ail  their  coun- 
trymen  to  rally  around  the  banner  of  the  conqueror.  The  enthusiasm  was 
so  great,  that  Poland  fumished  Napoléon  for  the  campaign  no  less  than 
eighty-five  thousand  men.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Napoléon  imploring  his 
aid  toward  the  restoration  of  the  plundered  and  dismembered  kingdom. 

"  Why,"  said  the  petitioners,  "  hâve  we  been  effaced  from  the  map  of 
Europe  ?  By  what  right  hâve  we  been  attacked,  invaded,  dismembered  ? 
What  hâve  been  our  crimes,  who  our  judges  ?  Russia  is  the  author  of  ail 
our  woes.  Need  we  refer  to  that  exécrable  day,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
shouts  of  a  ferocious  conqueror,  Warsaw  heard  the  last  groans  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Praga,  which  perished  entirely  by  fire  and  sword  ?  Thèse  are  the 
titles  of  Russia  to  Poland.  Force  has  forged  them.  Force  alone  can  break 
their  fetters.  We  implore  the  support  of  the  hero  to  whose  name  belongs 
the  history  of  the  âge,  and  who  is  endowed  with  the  might  oif  Providence. 
Let  the  great  Napoléon  pronounce  his  fiât  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  shall 
exist,  and  it  will  be  established." 

Napoléon  had  but  to  utter  the  word,  and  a  nation  of  twenty  millions  would 
hâve  sprung  into  being,  and  would  hâve  rallied  around  his  banner.  But  that 
same  word  would  also  hâve  repelled  from  his  alliance  Prussia  and  Austria, 
who  would  hâve  joined  their  armies  to  those  of  the  Czar,  and  would  hâve  ex- 
asperated  to  tenfold  intensity  the  hostihty  of  Russia.  The  answer  of  Napo- 
léon reveals  his  embarrassment.  He  was  willing  to  encourage  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Russia,  but  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  do  nothing  to  encourage 
revolt  among  the  subjects  of  his  allies. 

"  If  I  had  reigned,"  he  said,  •*  when  the  first,  second,  or  third  partition  of 
Poland  took  place,  I  would  hâve  armed  my  people  in  your  behalf.  When  I 
conquered  Warsaw,  I  instantly  restored  it  to  freedom.  I  approve  of  your 
efforts.  I  will  do  ail  in  my  power  to  second  your  resolutions.  If  you  are 
unanimous,  you  may  compel  the  ehemy  to  recognize  your  rights.  But  in 
thèse  widely-extended  régions,  so  remote  from  France,  it  is  mainly  through 
your  united  efforts  that  you  can  hope  for  success.  Let  the  Polish  provinces 
of  Russia  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  I  bave  witnessed  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Providence  will  crown  your  efforts  with  suc- 
cess. I  must  at  the  same  time  inform  you  that  Ihave  guaranteed  the  integ- 
rity  of  the  Austrian  dominions^  and  can  sanction  no  movement  which  may  en^ 
danger  the  peaceable  possession  of  her  Polish  provinces,^ 

Thèse  last  words  Napoléon  uttered  with  anguish.  They  awoke  a  respons- 
ive  émotion  of  grief  from  every  Polish  heart.  Strongly  as  he  desired  the  al- 
liance of  regenerated  Poland,  the  congenial  alliance  of  a  nation  who  would 
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hâve  shaken  off  feudal  despotifim,  and  who  would  hare  espoused  with  ardor 
the  political  prïnciples  of  revolutionized  France,  he  was  still  shackled,  be- 
yond  the  possibility  of  extrication,  by  his  engagement  \g^th  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia.  The  supplies  of  his  troops,  the  advance  of  his  re-enforcements,  his 
communications  with  France,  and  his  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  ail  depended 
upon  their  sufferance.* 

Napoléon  was  now  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  his  metropolis,  in  an  un- 
cultivated  country  of  almost  boundless  wastes.  Strong  as  was  the  provoca* 
tion  he  had  received,  and  weighty  as  were  the  motives  which  led  to  the  war, 
the  impartial  mind  is  embarrassed  in  either  condemning  or  justifymg  the 
invasion.  It  is  true  that  Alexander  had  enacted  hostile  decrees  against 
France  ;  it  is  true  that  he  had  entered  into  an  alUance  with  the  most  for- 
midable  and  most  implacable  foe  of  France  ;  it  is  true  that  Napoléon  could 
in  no  possible  way,  but  by  excluding  English  goods  from  the  Continent,  hofpe 
even  to  bring  England  to  consent  to  peace.  It  is  true  that  the  refusai  of 
Russia  to  falfill  her  treaty  in  this  respect  left  Napoléon  exposed  without  re- 
source to  the  blows  of  England.  Admitting  ail  this,  still  it  may  be  said  that 
it  does  not  justify  Napoléon  in  his  war  of  invasion.  It  was  his  terrible  mis- 
fortune  to  be  thus  situated.  Russia  was  an  independent  kingdom,  and  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  exclude  French  goods  from 'her  dominions,  and  to  in- 
troduce  English  merchandise,  without  regard  to  the  salvation  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  republicanized  France.  While,  therefore,  many  will  condemn  Napo- 
léon for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  no  one  can  refrain  from  sympathizing  with 
him  in  that  almost  resistless  temptation  which  led  to  the  enterprise. 

Alexander,  however,  had  no  right  to  complain.  He  had  already  twice 
abandoned  his  own  country  to  attack  Napoléon,  without  having  received  any 
provocation.  He  was  now  violating  his  solemn  treaty,  and  had  again,  and 
as  a  token  of  hostility,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Napoleon's  most  im- 
placable foe.  But  with  tenfold  severity  must  the  voice  of  History  condemn 
the  cabinet  of  Gieat  Britain  for  its  unceasing  warfare  against  the  elected 
monarch  of  France.  To  crush  Napoléon,  to  reinstate  the  Bourbons,  and  to 
retain  her  proud  dominion  of  the  seas,  the  govemment  of  England  organized 
coalition  after  coahtion,  and  deluged  the  Continent  with  blood.  Napoléon 
made  every  effort  which  a  monarch  could  make,  consistently  with  self-re- 
speot,  to  promote  peace  with  England.  AU  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
The  crime  of  the  English  aristocracy  in  instigating  thèse  sanguinary  wars, 
from  nearly  ail  the  miseries  of  which  England  was  protected  in  her  sea-girt 
isle,  is  immeasurably  increased  by  the  attempt,  so  ignoble,  to  throw  the 
blâme  of  thèse  wars  upon  the  heroic,  but  finally  immolated  victim  of  St. 
Helena. 

Napoléon  remained  for  eighteen  days  at  Wilna,  attending  to  the  innumer- 

*  Napoléon  is  alike  denoonced  by  his  enemies  for  what  ht  dtd  and  for  what  he  refrained  from 
damg.  He  has  been  condemned,  with  merciless  severity,  for  liberating  portions  of  Italy  and  the 
Dochy  of  Warsaw,  and  he  is  oondemned  for  not  doing  the  same  thing  to  Rossian  and  Austiian 
Poland.  "  He  more  than  once,"  says  AUson,  "  touched  on  the  still  vibiating  choid  of  Polish  na- 
tionality,  and,  by  a  word,  might  hâve  added  two  hundred  thousand  Sarmatian  lances  to  his  stand- 
aids  ;  but  he  did  not  ventare  on  the  bold  step  of  re-establishing  the  throne  of  Sobieski  ;  and,  by  the 
half  nieaioi«  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  permanently  ezcited  the  jealoosy  of  Russia,  without 
-winning  the  support  of  Poland." — Alitori's  History  of  Europe,  toI.  ît.,  p.  90. 
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able  wants  of  his  army,  organizing  the  govemment  of  the  conquered,  or, 
rather,  the  liberated  provinces,  and  awaiting  the  arrivai  of  supplies  for  his 
almost  countless  hos|B.  Before  the  middle  of  July  ten  thousand  horses  had 
died  firom  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  though  not  a  battle  had  been  fought,  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  patients  encumbered  the  hospitals.  Alexander, 
alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  invasion,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  effect  his 
retreat  and  to  obtain  re-enforcements,  sent  an  envoy  to  Wilna,  under  pre^ 
tense  of  opening  negotiations  for  peace.  Napoléon  received  Count  Balachoff 
with  kindness,  and  expressed  the  liveliest  regret  that  there  should  hâve  oc- 
curred  a  rupture  between  himself  and  the  Russian  emperor.  The  envoy 
stated  that  if  the  French  army  would  repass  the  Niémen,  Alexander  would 
consent  to  negotiate.    Napoléon  instantly  rejected  the  proviso. 

'^  I  will  treat  hère  on  the  field  at  Wilna,"  said  Napoléon.  *^  Diplomatists 
will  corne  to  no  conclusion  when  the  exigencies  of  the  case  are  removed. 
Let  Alexander  sign  admissible  preliminaries,  and  I  will  at  once  repass  the 
Niémen,  and  thus  render  peace  certain." 

Alexander,  now  entangled  with  a  coalition  with  England,  declined  this 
proposition.  He  was  concentrating  his  troops  at  the  intrenched  camp  of 
Drissa,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  in  the  interior.  The  va- 
rions corps  of  Napoleon's  *army  were  pursuing  the  retreating  monarch.  Two 
or  three  partial  actions  had  ensued  between  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
and  the  rear  guard  of  the  Russians.  The  path  of  the  retiring  foe  was  mark- 
ed  by  every  species  of  barbarie  dévastation — the  ruin  of  towns  and  villages, 
the  fiâmes  of  buming  com-fields,  and  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  murdered 
Pôles.  As  the  French  advanced,  the  Czar  hastily  evacuated  his  position  at 
Drissa,  and,  ascending  the  Dwina,  re-established  himself  at  Witepsk,  a  hund- 
red miles  fiirther  into  the  heart  of  the  country.* 

On  the  16th  of  July  Napoléon  left  Wilna,  visiting  the  various  posts  of  his 
widely-extended  army,  and,  with  caution  which  never  slept,  superintending 
every  movement.  Early  in  the  moming  of  the  27th,  before  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  had  appeared  in  the  east,  he  reined  in  lys  horse  upon  the  summit  of 
a  hill  which  commanded  a  wide  sweep  of  the  valley,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
fertile  fields,  the  town  of  Witepsk  reposed  in  beauty.  Far  off  in  the  dis- 
tance he  saw  the  Russian  army  encamped  in  great  strength.  They  were 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Dwina,  which,  hère  broad  and  deep,  seemed  to 
protect  them  from  their  invaders.  Ail  the  approaches  to  the  city  were  guard- 
ed  by  formidable  intrenchments.  The  assured  aspect  of  the  Russians,  and 
their  strong  position,  led  Napoléon  to  believe  that  they  meant  to  give  battle. 

The  French  army  now  began  rapidly  to  make  its  appearance.    The  order 

*  <*  OiM  great  fear  of  tbe  RussiaiM  vns,  that  their  slaves  wonld  lise  up  and  throw  off  their  bond- 
age  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  an  object  to  présent  their  having  any  communication  with  the  French. 
lîiey  made  use  of  the  most  improbable  and  disgusting  fiibles  to  excite  their  ténor  and  hatred,  and 
of  their  ignorance  and  dégradation  to  perpetnate  that  ignorance  and  dégradation.  It  was  their 
dread  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Rerohition  might  loosen  their  grasp  on  the  wretched  serfr  who  corn- 
posed  the  population  of  the  country,  that  first  made  them  send  their  baibarons  hordes  against  the 
Fiench  territory,  the  conséquences  of  which  now  came  back  to  themseWes,  to  their  infinité  horror 
and  surprise,  in  the  shape  of  an  invasion  which  might  produce  the  same  effects.  Napoléon  shoold 
bave  availed  himself  of  the  offers  that  were  made  to  him  to  detach  the  serf  firom  the  proprietor  and 
the  soil.'' — HazUtt^t  lÀjt  of  NapoUon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  67. 
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of  march  had  been  laid  down  hj  Napoléon  so  clearly,  and  with  such  marvel- 
0U8  skill,  and  it  had  been  executed  with  such  précision,  that  the  varions  di- 
visions» having  left  the  Niémen  by  différent  routes  and  at  différent  periods, 
and  having  traversed  three  hundred  miles  of  a  wild  and  hostile  country,  were 
reasaembled  at  their  appointed  rendezvous,  near  the  walls  of  Witepsk,  on 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour.  As  thèse  mighty  masses  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  with  ail  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  war,  came  pour- 
ing  down  over  the  hills,  a  scène  of  apparently  chaotic  confusion  ensued. 
But  the  énergies  of  a  single  mind  guided  every  footstep.  The  intermingling 
currents  gradually  separated,  and  flowed  off  in  clearly-defined  channels.  Per- 
fect  harmony  émerge  from  the  confusion»  and  as  the  evening  twilight  came 
on,  ail  thèse  vast  battalions  were  encamped  in  order»  and  the  profoundest 
calm  succeeded  the  tumult  of  the  day.  Napoléon  had  concentrated  in  a  sin- 
gle day  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  from  their  wide  dispersion. 
The  rest  of  his  vast  army  were  either  established  at  posts  in  his  rear,  or  were 
in  the'  hosifttals. 

In  the  moming  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  or,  rather,  a  séries  of  sanguinary 
conflicts,  as  the  French  drove  their  foes  from  post  to  post,  and  approached 
the  city.  Night,  dark  and  gloomy,  separated  the  combatants.  During  the 
day  the  masses  of  the  Russians  had  been  accumulating.  They  were  so 
strong  in  numbers  and  in  position,  that  Napoléon  had  no  doubt  that  the  dawn 
of  the  morning  would  usher  in  a  décisive  confiict.  ^*  To-morrow,"  said  he 
to  Murât,  '*  you  will  behold  the  *  Sun  of  Austerlitz.'  " 

Before  the  break  of  day  Napoléon  was  on  horseback,  preparing  for  the 
8trife«  Soon,  however,  he  found,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that  the  foe 
had  again  retreated.  The  Russians  had  retired  during  the  night  so  skillfully 
and  silently,  and  with  so  much  order  and  précipitation,  that  scarcely  a  trace 
could  be  discovered  of  the  route  they  had  taken.  Napoléon,  unopposed,  en- 
tered  the  city.  It  was  desolate.  Âll  the  provisions  had  been  destroyed  or 
carried  away»  The  inhabitants,  formerly  Pôles,  had  either  fled,  or  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  retreating  army. 

Napoléon  was  in  great  perplexity.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  stérile  and 
dismal  country,  of  apparently  boundless  extent,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants, 
and  destitute  of  suppUes.  His  horses  were  dying  for  want  of  forage,  and  his 
troops  were  perishing  of  famine.  He  had  already  penetrated  those  inimit- 
able wastes,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  beyond  Tilsit,  and  yet  knew  not  where 
to  look  for  a  foe.  It  was  now  the  height  of  summer,  and  yet,  in  reality,  noth- 
ing  had  been  accomplished.  He  called  a  council  of  war.  The  majority  ad- 
vised  that  the  army  should  hait  until  spring.  To  this  advice  the  Emperor 
could  not  listen  with  patience.  It  was  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  to  mamtain  the  glory  of  the  impérial  arms  and  to  revive  the  confidence 
of  the  soldiers. 

Napoléon  now  leamed  that  Alexander  had  assembled  his  forces  at  Smo* 
lensk,  a  strong  walled  city  about  one  hundred  miles  further  into  the  interior. 
On  the  13th  of  August  Napoléon  again  put  his  forces  in  motion,  marching  by 
several  différent  routes  to  attack  the  Russians  and  to  eut  off  their  retreat. 
Crowds  of  Cossacks  fled  before  the  invaders,  destroying  ail  the  provisions 
and  forage  which  could  be  found  in  the  Une  of  march.    The  beat  was  in^ 
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tense,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  French  dreadful.  Their  path  wàs  marked 
by  the  bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  Napo- 
léon arrived  before  the  walls  of  Smolenak.  He  ascended  an  eminence  to 
reconnoiter.  As  he  saw  the  immense  columns  of  men  gathered  within  and 
around  the  city,  and  distinguished  the  long  array  of  glittering  arms,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  satisfaction.  '*  At  length  I  hâve  them  !"  he 
exclaimed.  The  walls  were  thick  and  high,  and  strongly  flanked  by  towers 
and  bastions.  A  day  of  hard  fighting  ensued,  during  which  the  Russian 
commander-in-chief  dispatched  a  strong  corps  from  the  city  to  corer  the 
flight  of  the  inhabitants.  Night  darkened  over  the  unhappy  town,  and  the 
conflict  was  still  suUenly  continued  by  the  exhausted  combatants.  Soon 
after  midnight,  thick  columns  of  smoke,  pierced  by  pyramidal  fiâmes,  were 
seen  bursting  from  ail  quarters  of  the  city.  Thèse  soon  met  and  mingled, 
enveloping  dwelhngs,  magazines,  and  churches  in  one  wild  océan  of  smoke 
and  fire.  The  day  had  been  hot  and  sultry,  the  night  was  serene  and  beau- 
•  tiful.  The  Emperor  sat  in  front  of  his  tent,  surrounded  by  the  cAumage  and 
the  wreck  of  battle,  gazing  in  gloomy  silence  upon  the  awfiil  conflagration. 
**  The  spectacle,"  said  Napoléon,  '^  resembled  that  offered  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Naples  by  an  éruption  of  Vesuvius." 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  the  18th,  a  division  of  the  French 
army  succeeded  in^enetrating  within  the  walls.  They  found  that  the  Rus- 
sians  had  evacuated  the  city,  which  they  had  set  on  fire,  leaving  their  dead 
and  wounded  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  ruins.  Napoléon  entered,  over 
huge  heaps  of  mangled  bodies,  blackened  by  smoke  and  flame,  many  of 
whom  still  retained  life  and  consciousness.  The  French  soldiers  were  hor^ 
ror-stricken  at  the  revolting  spectacle.  The  first  cares  of  the  Emperor  were 
devoted  to  the  sufiering  wretches  who  had  been  thus  cruelly  abandoned  by 
their  comrades.  A  pacifie  overture  was  dispatched  from  this  city  by  Ber- 
thier  to  the  Russian  gênerai,  which  was  concluded  by  the  foUowing  re* 
markable  words  : 

''  The  Emperor  commands  me  to  entreat  you  that  you  will  présent  his 
compliments  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  say,  that  neither  the  vicissitudes 
of  war,  nor  any  other  circumstance,  can  impair  the  friendship  which  he  en- 
tertains  for  him." 

As  soon  as  the  light  of  the  moming  dawned,  Napoléon  ascended  an  an* 
cient  turret,  from  an  embrasure  of  whichj  with  his  télescope,  he  discerned  in 
the  distance  the  retreating  Russians.  The  army  had  divided,  one  half  tak- 
ing  the  road  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  other,  under  Bagratian,  that  toward  Mos- 
cow.  Napoléon  ordered  a  vigorous  pursuit,  which  was  confided  to  Ney,  to 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  Moscow. 

A  Russian  priest  had  heroically  remained  in  the  blazing  city  to  minister 
to  the  wounded.  The  vénérable  man  had  been  taught  that  Napoléon  was  a 
fiend  incarnate,  recklessly  deluging  the  world  in  blood  and  woe.  He  was 
brought  before  the  Emperor,  and  in  fearless  tones  he  reproached  Napoléon 
with  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Napoléon  listened  to  him  attentively  and 
respectfully. 

"  But,"  said  he  to  him  at  last,  "  has  your  church  been  bumed  ?"     "  No, 
sire,"  the  priest  replied  ;  "  God  will  be  more  powerfal  than  you.    He  will 
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protect  ity  for  I  hâve  opened  it  to  ail  the  unfortunate  people  whom  the  de- 
struction of  the  citj  has  deprived  of  a  home." 

"  You  are  right,"  rejoined  Napoléon,  with  émotion.  "  Yes  !  God  will 
watch  over  the  innocent  victims  of  war.  He  will  reward  you  for  yàur  cour- 
age. Go,  worthy  priest,  retum  to  your  post.  Had  ail  the*  clergy  followed 
your  example,  they  had  not  basely  betrayed  the  mission  of  peace  they  hâve 
received  from  Heaven.  If  they  had  not  deserted  the  temples  which  their 
présence  alone  renders  sacred,  my  soldiers  would  hâve  spared  your  holy  édi- 
fices.   We  are  ail  Christians.    Your  God  is  our  God." 

Saying  this.  Napoléon  sent  the  priest  back  to  his  church  with  an  escort 
and  some  succors.  A  shriek  of  terrpr  arose  from  the  inmates  of  the  church 
when  they  saw  the  French  soldiers  entering.  But  the  priest  immediately 
quieted  their  alarm.  *^  Be  not  afraid,"  said  he  ;  ''I  hâve  seen  Napoléon.  I 
hâve  spoken  to  him.  Oh,  how  hâve  we  been  deceived,  my  children  !  The 
Emperor  of  France  is  not  the  man  he  has  been  represented  to  you.  He  and 
his  soldiers  worship  the  same  God  that  we  do.  The  war  that  he  wages  is 
not  religions  ;  it  is  a  political  quarrel  with  our  Emperor.  His  soldiers  fight 
only  against  our  soldiers.  They  do  not  slaughter,  as  we  hâve  been  told, 
women  and  children."  The  priest  then  commenced  a  hymin  of  thanksgiving, 
in  which  they  ail  joined  with.tearfal  eyes.* 

The  enemy  were  soon  overtaken,  and  attacked  with  fearful  slaughter. 
The  retreat  and  the  pursuit  were  continued  with  unabated  vigor.  Napo- 
léon, though  in  the  midst  of  uninterrûpted  victories,  was  still  experiencing  ail 
the  calamities  of  defeat.  A  ravaged  country,  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  mis- 
ery,  was  spread  around  him.  Provisions  were  with  great  difficulty  obtained. 
His  troops  were  rapidly  dwindling  away  from  exhaustion  and  famine.  Fif- 
teen  large  brick  buildings,  which  had  been  saved  from  the  fiâmes  in  Smo. 
lensk,  were  crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded.  Large  numbers  had  also 
been  left  behind  at  Wilna  and  at  Witepsk.  The  surgeons  were  compelled 
to  tear  up  their  own  linen  for  bandages,  and  when  this  failed,  to  take  paper, 
and,  finally,  to  use  the  down  gathered  from  the  birch-trees  in  the  forest. 
Many  deaths  were  occurring  from  actual  starvation.  The  anguish  of  the 
Emperor  was  intense,  and  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  overshadowed 
the  army .  To  rétreat,  exposed  Napoléon  to  the  dérision  of  Europe.  To  re- 
main where  they  were  was  certain  destruction.  To  advance  was  the  dic- 
tate  of  despair. 

Alexander  had  left  his  army  and  hastened  to  Moscow.  It  was  a  weary 
march  of  five  hundred  miles  from  Smolensk  to  this  renowned  capital  of  Rus- 
sia.  Napoléon  resolved,  with  his  exhausted  and  half-famished  troops,  to  press 
on.  He  supposed  that  in  Moscow  he  should  find  food  and  rest.  He  had  not 
thought  it  possible  that  Alexander  would  bum  the  dwellings  of  a  city  con- 
taining  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Alexander  remained  in  Moscow  but  a  few  days.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  conflagration  of  the  city,  should  Napoléon  succeed  in  taking  it. 
The  Czar  then  hastened  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  ''  Te  Deums'^  were  sung 
in  the  churches  for  the  constant  victories  obtained  by  the  Russian  troops. 

*  Segar'sHistoiyofthe  Expédition  to  Moscow,  YoLL,  p.  838. 

Vol.  n.—P 
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When  Napoléon  was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Te  De» 
ums  !    They  dare  then  to  lie,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  God." 

On  the  28th  of  Âugust  Napoléon  refsumed  the  pursuit.  It  was  a  marçh 
of  awful  suffering.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  the  exhausted  araiy 
pressed  on,  encounteiing  every  obstacle,  and  occasionaUy  engaging  in  bloody 
skinnishes,  ontil  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  September.  They  then  found  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Russians  strongly  intrenched  on  the  broken 
and  rocky  banks  of  the  Moskwa,  near  the  village  of  Borodino.  General 
KutusofT  had  hère  accumulated  ail  his  forces  in  the  most  adyantageous  po- 
sitions, resolved  to  make  a  desperate  stand  in  défense  of  the  capital.  Six 
hundred  pièces  of  heavy  artillery  were  ranged  in  battery.  A  vast  redoubt 
was  thrown  up  upon  a  height  which  conunanded  the  whole  plain.  Side  bat- 
teries were  also  placed,  by  their  cross  tires,  to  mow  down  any  advancing  foe. 
Behind  thèse  formidable  field-works  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men 
were  arrayed  to  meet  the  shock  of  battle. 

The  French  army,  numbering  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  in 
three  great  columtis,  approacbed  the  field.  Napoléon  rode  forward  to  an 
eminence  in  front  of  his  advance  guard,  and,  carefuUy  scrutinizing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  foe,  with  his  accustomed  promptness  instantly  decided  upon  his 
point  of  attack.  Immediately  issuing  the  neciessary  orders  to  his  gênerais, 
he  retired  to  his  tent  and  dictated  the  following  proclamation  to  his  troops  : 

^'  Soldiers  !  The  battle  is-  at  hand  which  you  hâve  so  long  desired.  Hence- 
forth  the  victory  dépends  upon  yourselves.  It  has  become  necessary,  and 
will  give  you  abundance.  Conduct  yourselves  as  you  did  at  Austerlitz, 
Friedland,  Witepsk,  and  Smolensk.  Let  the  remotest  posterity  recount 
your  actions  on  this  day.  Let  your  countrymen  say  of  you  ail,  *  He  was  in 
that  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Moscow.'  "  Thèse  words  were  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  shouts  of  **  Vive  l'Empereur  !''  roUed  along  the  lines. 

The  night  was  cold  and  dark.  Heavy  clouds  obscured  the  sky,  and  a  driz- 
zling  rain  began  to  fall  upon  the  weary  army«  A  chill  autunmal  wind  moan- 
ed  through  the  forests,  and  swept  the  bleak  heigbts  of  Borodino.  The  biv- 
ouac fires  of  the  Russians  flamed  in  an  immense  semicircle,  extending  for 
many  miles.  The  French  troops,  as  they  arrived  and  took  their  positions, 
also  kindled  their  fires.  Napoléon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  midst  of  the 
squares  of  the  Old  Guard.  His  anxiety  was  so  great  during  the  night  lest 
the  enemy  should  again  retreat,  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  him- 
self  any  repose.  He  was  continually  dictating  dispatches  until  midnight,  and 
was  sending  messengers  to  ascertain  if  the  Russians  still  held  their  ground. 
It  was  a  gloomy  hoiu*,  and  gloom  overshadowed  the  soûl  of  Napoléon.  The 
penumbra  of  Ûs  approaching  fate  seemed  to  darken  his  path.  Tidings.of 
disaster  roUed  in  upon  him.  A  courier  brought  the  news  of  the  fatal  battle 
of  Salamanca,  and  of  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by  Lord  Wellington.* 

*  Respecting  this  event  Colonel  Napier  thu8  writes:  "Napoléon  had  notice  of  Mannont*8  de- 
feat  as  early  as  the  2d  of  Septemher,  a  week  before  the  battle  of  Borodino.  The  news  was  carried 
by  Colonel  Fabvier.  However,  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  (Marmont),  snffering  alike  inbody  and  in 
mind,  had  excused  himself  with  so  little  strength  ôr  deamess,  that  the  Emperor,  oontemptaously 
remarkîng  that  the  dispatch  contained  moie  complicate  stuffing  than  a  clock,  desired  his  war  min- 
ister  to  demand  why  Marmont  had  delivered  battle  without  the  orders  of  the  kingt  Why  he  had 
not  made  his  opérations  subservient  to  the  gênerai  plan  of  the  campaign  1    Why  he  broke  firom  the 
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He  had  just  been  informed  that  Russia  had  made  peace  with  Turkey,  and 
that  a  poweriid  Russian  annj,  thus  released,  wafl  bastening  to  attack  bim 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  He  also  learned  that  Bemadotte,  with 
treason  wfaich  bas  consigned  bis  name  to  infamy»  bad  allied  tbe  army  of  Swe- 
den  witb  tbose  of  tbe  great  despot  of  tbe  Nortb.* 

He  read  some  of  tbe  proclamations  of  Alexander  to  bia  people.  In  tbe 
bittemeas  wbicb  inepired  tbem,  and  in  tbe  reckless  acts  of  destruction  witb 
which  Alexander  was  resisting  tbe  approacb  of  bis  foe,  be  saw  indications  of 
malignity  on  tbe  part  of  bis  old  friend,  for  wbicb  be  knew  not  bow  to  ac- 
count.  As  be  caused  tbese  proclamations  to  be  read  over  to  bim  again,  be 
exclaimedy 

^'Wbat  can  bave  wrougbt  sucb  a  cbange  in  tbe  Emperor  Alexander? 
Wbence  bas  sprung  ail  tbe  renom  wbicb  be  bas  infîised  into  tbe  quarrel  ? 
Now  tbere  is  notbing  but  the  force  of  arms  wbicb  can  terminate  tbe  contest. 
War  alone  can  put  a  period  to  ail.  It  was  to  avoid  sucb  a  necessity  that  I 
was  so  careful  at  tbe  outset  of  the  contest,  not  to  implicate  myself  by  any 
déclarations  in  fayor  of  tbe  re-establisbment  of  Poland.  Now  I  see  that  my 
modération  was  a  fault." 

In  tbe  midst  ôf  thèse  melancholy  refleqtions,  a  courier  arrived,  bringing 
bim  a  letter  from  Maria  Louisa,  and  tbe  portrait  of  bis  idolized  son.  Tbe 
dawn,  wbicb  was  to  usber  in  a  bloody  and  perbaps  a  décisive  battle,  was  ap- 
proaching.  It  was  supposed  that  tbe  Emperor  would  postpone  opening  the 
box  contatning  the  linéaments  .of  bis  cbild.  But  bis  impatience  was  so  great, 
that  he  ordered  it  immediately  to  be  brought  to  bis  tent.  At  tbe  sight  of 
tbe  much-loved  features  of  bis  son,  Napoléon  melted  into  tears.  Tbe  royal 
infant  was  painted,  seated  in  bis  cradle,  playing  witb  a  cup  and  bail.  Tbe 
afTectionate  fatber  wished  that  bis  officers,  and  even  tbe  common  soldiers, 
whom  be  regarded  as  bis  cbildren,  might  share  bis  émotions.  Witb  bis  own 
hand  he  conveyed  tbe  picture  outside  of  bis  tent,  and  placed  it  upon  a  chair, 
that  ail  who  were  near  might  see  it.  Groups  of  war-wom  vétérans  gathered 
around,  and  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  beautiful  picture  of  happy,  peaceful 
life.  It  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  tbe  borrid  scènes  of  demoniac  war. 
At  last  Napoléon  said  sadly  to  bis  secretary,  "  Take  it  away,  and  guard  it 
carefolly.    He  sees  a  field  of  battle  too  soon." 

défensive  into  the  offensive  opérations  before  the  anny  of  the  centre  joined  him  1  Why  he  should 
not  wait,  even  two  days,  ibr  Chanvet's  cavalry,  which  he  knew  were  close  at  handt  '  From  Per- 
sonal vaoîty,'  said  the  Emperor,  with  seeming  stemness,  *  the  Dnke  of  Ragusa  has  sacrificed  the 
mterasts  of  his  eonntiy  and  the  good  of  my  service  ;  he  is  goilty  of  the  cxime  of  insubordination, 
and  is  the  anthor  of  ail  this  misfortnne.'  But  Napoleon's  v^rath,  so  just,  and  apparently  so  danger- 
ous,  couM  not,  even  in  its  first  violence,  oveipower  his  early  friendship.  With  a  kindness,  the  rec- 
oDectîon  of  which  must  now  pierce  Marmont's  înmost  soûl,  twice  in  the  same  letter  he  desired  that 
thèse  questions  nùght  not  even  be  put  to  his  unhappy  fieutenant,  until  his  wounds  were  cured  and 
his  heaith  re-estahlished.'*— ^a;»er,  vol.  iiL,  p.  836. 

*  "  In  this  great  contest  between  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  the  ranks  of  the  former  were  join- 
ed bj  one  who  had  been  its  most  determined  enemy.  Bernadotte,  being  thrown  almost  singly 
among  the  aaeisnt  eonrts  and  nobility,  did  eveiy  thing  to  merit  his  adoption  by  them,  and  succeeded. 
But  his  saooessmnat  bave  eost  him  dear,  as,  in  order  to  obtaia  it,  he  was  first  obliged  to  abandon 
his  old  companions  and  the  authors  of  his  gloiy  in  the  hoor  of  péril.  At  a  later  period  he  did  more  ; 
he  was  seen  marching  over  their  bleeding  corses,  joining  with  ail  their  and  his  former  enemies  to 
overwhelm  the  country  of  his  btrth,  and  thereby  place  that  of  ^  adoption  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
Car  who  should  be  ambitious  of  reigning  ovcr  the  Baltic."— Coun/  Philip  de  Segur, 
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Napoléon  entered  his  tent,  and  retired  to  that  part  where  he  slept,  w]iich 
was  separated  by  a  partition  of  cloth  from  the  portion  which  was  occupied 
by  the  aids  in  attendance.  Fatigue  and  anxiety  had  brought  on  a  feverish 
irritation  and  violent  thirst,  which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  quench  during 
the  night.  His  anxiety  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  sleep.  He  express- 
ed  great  solicitude  for  the  exhausted  and  destitute  condition  of  his  soldiers, 
and  feared  that  they  would  hardly  hâve  strength  to  support  the  terrible  con* 
flict  of  the  next  day.  In  this  crisis,  he  looked  upon  his  well-trained  guard  as 
his  main  resource.  He  sent  for  Bessières,  who  had  command  of  the  Guard, 
and  inquired  with  particularity  respecting  their  wants  and  their  supplies. 
He  directed  that  thèse  old  soldiers  should  hâve  three  days'  biscuit  and  rice 
distributed  among  them  from  their  wagons  of  reserve.  Apprehensive  lest 
his  orders  might  be  neglected,  he  got  up,  and  inquired  of  the  grenadiers  on 
guard  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent  if  they  had  received  thèse  provisions.  Re- 
tuming  to  his  tent,  he  fell  again  into  a  broken  sleep.  Not  long  after,  an  aid, 
having  occasion  to  speak  to  the  Emperor,  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed, 
supporting  his  fevered  head  with  both  of  his  hands,  absorbed  in  painful'mus- 
ings.     He  appeared  much  dejected. 

"  What  is  war  ?"  he  said,  sadly .  "  It  is  a  trade  of  barbarians.  The  great 
art  consists  in  being  the  strongest  on  a  given  point.  A  great  day  is  at  hand. 
The  battle  will  be  a  terrible  one.     I  shall  lose  twenty  thousand  men." 

He  had  been  sufFering  during  the  preceding  day  excruciating  pain.  When 
riding  along  he  had  been  observed  to  dismount  frequently,  and,  resting  his 
head  against  a  cannon,  to  remain  there  for  some  time  in  an  attitude  of  suf- 
fering,  He  was  aiHicted  temporarily  with  a  malady,*  induced  by  fever,  fa- 
tigue, and  anxiety,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  prostrates  moral  and 
physical  strength.     A  violent  and  incessant  cough  eut  short  his  breathing. 

As  soon  as  the  first  dawn  of  light  was  seen  in  the  east.  Napoléon  was  on 
horseback,  surrounded  by  his  gênerais.  The  énergies  of  his  mind  triumphed 
over  his  bodUy  sufferings.  The  vapors  of  a  stormy  night  were  passing  away, 
and  soon  the  sun  rose  in  unclouded  brilliance.  Napoléon  smiled,  and,  point- 
ing  toward  it,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  !"  The  cheering 
words  flew  with  télégraphie  speed  along  the  French  lines,  and  were  every 
where  received  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  Napoléon  stood  upon  one 
of  the  heights  of  Borodino,  scrutinizing  the  field  of  battle  and  the  immense 
columns  of  Russian  troops,  in  long  black  masses,  moving  to  and  fro  over  the 
plain.  Though  accompanied  by  but  a  few  attendants,  in  order  to  avoid  at- 
tracting  the  enemy's  lire,  he  was  observed  by  the  Russians.  The  immédiate 
discharge  of  a  battery  broke  the  silence  of  the  scène,  and  the  first  shot  which 
was  to  usher  in  that  day  of  blood  whistled  through  the  group. 

Napoléon  then  gave  the  signal  for  the  onset.  A  terrifie  peal  of  echoing 
thunder  instantaneously  burst  from  the  plain.  The  horrid  carnage  of  horrid 
war  commenced.  Three  hundred  thousand  men,  with  ail  the  most  formi- 
dable enginery  of  destruction,  fell  upon  each  other.  From  five  o'clock  in  the 
moming  until  the  middle  of  the  aftemoon,  the  tides  of  battle  rapidly  ebbed 
and  flowed  in  surges  of  blood.  Davoust  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a  cannon 
bail,  which  tore  the  steed  to*  pièces.    As  he  was  plunged,  headlong  and  stun- 

♦  DystuU. 
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ned  upon  the  gory  plain,  word  was  conveyed  to  the.Emperor  that  the  mar- 
flhal  was  dead.  He  received  the  disastrous  tidings  in  sad  silence.  But  the 
wounded  marshal  soon  rose  Êrom.  the  ground,  mounted  another  horse,  and 
intelligence  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  that  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  was 
again  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  **  God  be  praised/'  Napoléon  cried  out 
with  fenror. 

General  Rapp  received  four  wounda.  A  bail  finally  struck  him  on  the 
bip,  and  hurled  him  from  his  horse.  He  was  carried  bleeding  from  the  field. 
This  was  the  twenty-second  wound  which  General  Rapp  had  received.  Na- 
poléon hastened  to  see  his  valiant  friend.  As  he  kindly  took  his  hand,  he 
said,  "  Is  it  always,  then^  your  tum  to  be  wounded  ?" 

Napoléon  had  with  him  a  young  officer,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached, 
Count  Augustus  Caulaincourt,  brothër  of  Gaulaincourt,  the  Duke  of  Yicenza. 
During  the  anxious  night  before  the  battle  this  young  man  did  not  clos6  his 
eyes.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  he  threw  himaelf  on  the  floor  of  his  tent,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  miniature  of  his  young  bride,  whom  he  had  left  but 
a  few  days  after  their  marriage.  In  the  beat  of  the  battle,  Count  Caulain- 
court stood  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  awaiting  his  orders.  Word  was 
brought  that  General  Montbrun,  who  had  been  ordered  to  attack  a  redoubt, 
was  killed.  Count  Caulaincoyrt  was  immediately  instructed  to  succeed  him. 
As  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  said,  '^  I  will  be  at  the  redoubt  immediately, 
dead  or  ahve." 

He  was  the  first  to  surmount  the  parapet.  At  that  moment  a  musket  bail 
struck  him  dead.  He  had  hardly  left  the  side  of  the  Emperor  ère  intelli- 
gence was  biought  of  his  death.  The  brother  of  the  unfortunate  young  man 
was  standing  near,  deeply  afilicted.  Napoléon,  whose  heart  was  touched 
with  sympathetic  grief,  moved  to  his  side,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
"  You  hâve  heard  the  intelligence.  If  you  wish,  you  can  retire."  The  duke, 
in  speechless  grief,  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed,  declining  the  oifer.  The  man- 
gled  remains  of  the  noble  young  man  were  buried  in  the  blood-red  redoubt 
on  the  field  of  Borodino. 

Thus  ail  day  long  tidings  of  victory  and  of  death  were  reaching  the  ears 
of  the  Emperor.  With  melancholy  résignation  he  listened  to  the  récital  of 
Courier  after  courier,  still  watching  with  an  eagle  eye,  and  guiding  with  un- 
erring  skill  the  tremendous  énergies  of  battle.  From  the  moment  the  con- 
flict  commenced,  his  plan  was  formed,  and  he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever 
of  saccess.  During  the  whole  day  he  held  in  reserve  the  troops  of  the  Im- 
périal Guard,  consisting  of  about  20,000  men,  refusing  to  aUow  them  to  en- 
ter into  the  engagement.  When  urged  by  Berthier,  in  a  moment  of  appar- 
ently  fearful  péril,  to  send  them  forward  to  the  aid  of  his  hard-pressed  army, 
be  replied  calmly,  "  No  !  the  battle  can  be  won  without  them.  And  what 
if  there  should  be  another  battle  to*morrow  ?" 

Again,  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  carnage,  when  the  issues  of  the  strife 
seemed  to  tremble  in  the  balance,  and  he  was  pressed  to  march  his  indomi- 
table  Guard  into  the  plain,  he  quietly  replied,  "  The  hour  of  this  battle  is  not 
yet  corne.    It  will  begin  in  two  hours  more." 

The  well-ordered  movements  of  Napoleon's  massive  columns  pressed  more 
and  more  heavily  upon  the  Russians.     Each  hour  some  new  battery  opened 
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its  destructive  fire  upon  their  bewildered  and  crowded  ranks.  The  Rusaians 
had  commenced  fighting  behind  their  intrenchments.  The  French,  more 
active  and  perfectly  disciphned,  rushed  upon  the  batteries»  and,  trampling 
their  dying  and  desîd  beneath  their  feet,  poured  hke  an  inundation  over  the 
ramparts.  Gradually  the  surges  of  battle.rolled  toward  the  great  redoubt. 
At  last  ail  the  fury  of  the  conflict  seemed  concentred  there.  Behind,  and 
upon  those  vast  intrenchments,  one  hundried  thousand  men  were  struggling. 
Dense  volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke  enveloped  the  combatants.  Incessant 
flashes  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  a  continuous  roar  of  deafening  thunder, 
burst  from  this  cloud  of  war.  Wilîiin  its  midnigfat  gloom,  horsemen,  infan- 
try,  and  artillery  rushed  madly  upon  each  other.  They  were  no  longer 
visible.  Napoléon  gazed  calmly  and  silently  upon  that  terrible  volcano,  in 
the  hot  fumace  of  whose  crater  fires  his  troops,  with  the  énergies  of  desper- 
ation,  were  contending.  The  struggle  was  short.  Soon  the  fiâmes  were 
quenched  in  blood.  The  awful  roar  of  battle  abated.  The  passing  breeze 
swept  away  the  smoke  ;  and  the  glittering  helmets  of  the  French  cuirassiers 
gleamed  through  the  embrasures,  éind  the  proud  eagles  of  France  fluttered 
over  the  gory  bastions. 

The  sun  was  now  descending.  The  Russian  army  suUenly  conmienced 
its  retreat,  but  with  indomitable  courage  diçputing  every  inch  of  ground. 
The  carnage  would  hâve  been  far  more  dreadful  had  Napoléon  let  loose 
upon  the  retreating  foe  the  terrible  énergies  of  his  guard.  But,  influenced 
by  the  united  dictâtes  of  prudence  and  humanity,  he  refused.  In  a  military 
point  of  view,  he  has  been  very  seterely  censured  for  this.  He  said  at  the 
time  to  General  Dumas  and  Count  Daru,  • 

^*  People  will  perhaps  be  astonished  that  I  hâve  not  brought  forward  my 
reserves  to  obtain  greater  success.  But  I  felt  the  necessity  of  preserving 
them,  to  strike  a  décisive  blow  in  the  great  battle  which  the  enemy  will  prob- 
ably  give  to  us  in  the  plains  in  front  of  Moscow.  The  success  of  the  action 
in  which  we  hâve  been  engaged  was  secured.  But  it  was  my  duty  to  think 
of  the  gênerai  resuit  of  the  campaign,  and  it  was  for  that  I  spared  my  re- 
serves." 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  is  not  unfrequently  magnanimons  in  his  admis- 
sions, says  truly,  *^  Had  the  Guard  been  seriously  injured  at  Borodino,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  part  of  the  army,  of  which  it  was  the  heart,  and  of  which, 
through  every  difficulty,  it  sustained  the  courage,  would  hâve  repassed  the 
Niémen.  It  is  one  thing  to  hazard  a  reserve  in  a  situation  where  the  loss  it 
may  sustain  may  very  easily  be  repaired  ;  it  is  another  and  a  very  différent 
thing  to  risk  its  existence  in  the  centre  of  an  enemy's  country,  at  a  distance 
from  re-enforcements,  when  its  ruin  may  endanger  the  whole  army." 

Napoléon,  with  his  accustomed  generosity,  took  no  crédit  for  this  extraor- 
dinary  achievement  to  himself.  He  ascribed  the  victory  to  his  soldiers  and 
his  gênerais.  "  The  Russian  troops,"  said  he,  at  St.  Helena,  "  are  brave, 
and  their  whole  army  was  assembled  at  the  Moskwa.  They  reckoned 
170,000  men,  including  those  in  Moscow.  Kutusoff  had  an  excellent  posi- 
tion, and  occupied  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Every  thing  was  in  his  fevor — 
superiority  of  infantry,  of  cavalry,  and  of  artillery,  a  first-rate  position,  and 
a  great  number  of  redoubts — and  yet  he  was  beaten.    Ye  intrepid  heroes. 
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Mùraty  Ney,  Poniatowski,  to  you  belong  the  glory.  What  noble  and  brill- 
iant  actions  will  history  bave  to  record  !  She  will  tell  how  our  intrepid  cui- 
rassiers forced  tbe  redoubts,  and  sabred  the  cannoneers  at  their  pièces.  She 
will  recount  the  heroic  dévotion  of  Montbrun  and  of  Caulaincourt,  who  ex- 
pired  in  the  midst  of  their  glory.  She  will  tell  what  was  done  by  our  can- 
noneersy  ezposed  upon  the  open  plain,  against  batteries  more  numerous  and 
covered  by  good  embankments  ;  and  she  will  make  mention  also  of  those 
brare  foot  soldiers,  who,  at  the  most  critical  moment,  instead  of  requiring 
encouragement  from  their  gênerai,  exclaimed,  ^  Hâve  no  fear  ;  your  soldiers 
hâve  ail  swom  to  conquer  to-day,  and  they  will  conquer.'  What  parallels 
to  such  glorious  deeds  can  future  âges  produce  ?  Or  will  falsehood  and 
calumny  prevail  ?" 

The  evening  of  victory  was  not  an  evening  of  exultation.  Napoléon  was 
silent,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  melancholy  thought.  Every  one  around 
him  had  to  moum  the  loss  of  a  brother,  a  relative,  or  a  friend.  Forty-three 
gênerais  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  soldiers 
had  also  been  struck  down  by  the  sabres  or  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Thèse 
were  dreadful  tidings  to  send  back  to  Paris,  to  the  widows  and  to  the  or- 
phans.  The  victory  of  Borodino  shrouded  France  in  mouming.  The  loss 
of  the  Russians  was  still  more  dreadful.  Fifty  thousand  Russian  soldiers 
were  stretched  upon  the  field*,  weltering  in  blood. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  gone  down,  and  the  suUen  roar  of  the  retreating  bat- 
tle  was  still  heard  in  the  distance,  when  Napoléon  mounted  bis  horse  to  ride 
over  the  field,  which  was  strewçd  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  The 
horror  o^  the  scène  no  imagination  can  depict.  An  autumnal  storm  had 
again  commenced.  The  clouds  hung  low  and  dark  in  the  gloomy  sky.  A 
cold  and  chilling  rain  drenched  the  gory  ground,  and  the  wounded  struggled 
with  convulsive  agony  in  beds  of  mire.  Â  violent  wind  moaned  through  the 
sombre  firs  and  pines  of  the  north.  Villages,  converted  into  héaps  of  black- 
ened  and  smouldering  ruins,  deformed*the  plain.  Every  where  was  to  be 
seen  only  the  aspects  of  ruin,  misery,  death.  Soldiers,  blackened  with  pow- 
der  and  spotted  with  blood,  were  wandering  over  the  field,  in  the  increasing 
darkness  of  the  tempestuous  night,  picking  up  the  mutilated  bodies  in  which 
life  was  not  extinct,  and  seeking  for  food  in  the  haversacks  of  the  dead.  No 
songs  of  victory  were  heard,  no  shouts  of  triumph.  Great  numbers  of  the 
wounded  were  found  in  the  ravines  and  guUies,  where  they  had  dragged 
themselves  to  escape  the  tempest  of  shot,  the  trampling  of  iron  hoofs,  and 
the  crush  of  artillery  wheels.  Mutilated  horsés,  maddened  with  pain,  limped 
over  the  ground,  or  reared  and  plunged  in  dying  agonies.  From^every  di- 
rection a  wail  of  woe  filled  the  ear.  The  field  of  battle  extended  over  several 
miles  of  hiUs,  and  forests,  and  wild  ravines.  Many  of  the  wretched  victims 
of  the  strife  lingered  upon  the  ground,  deluged  by  the  cold  storm,  for  many 
days  and  nights  before  they  were  found.  Not  a  few  must  hâve  perished  from 
the  prolonged  agonies  of  starvation.  Some  of  the  wounded  were  seen 
•traightening  a  broken  limb  by  binding  a  branch  of  a  tree  tightly  against  it, 
and  then,  with  the  fractured  bones  grating,  hobbling  along  in  search  of  help. 
One  poor  créature  was  found  alive,  and  actively  conscious,  with  both  legs 
and  one  arm  shot  ofi*.    A  wounded  Russian  lived  several  days  in  the  carcass 
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of  a  horse,  which  had  been  eviscerated  by  a  shell.  His  only  food  was  what 
he  gnawed  from  the  inside  of  the  animaJ.  It  is  a  duty  to  record  thèse  re- 
volting  détails,  that  war  may  be  seen  in  its  true  aspect. 

"  Amid  the  heaps  of  slain,"  says  Count  Segur,  "  we  were  obliged  to  march 
over,  in  following  Napoléon,  the  foot  of  one  of  our  horses  came  down  upon 
a  wounded  man,  and  extorted  from  him  a  last  sign  of  life  and  suffering.  The 
Emperor,  hitherto  silent,  and  whose  heart  was  oppressed  at  the  number  of 
the  victims,  shrieked  at  the  sight.  He  felt  relieved  in  uttering  cries  of  in» 
dignation,  and  lavishing  the  attentions  of  humanity  upon  this  unfortunate 
créature.  To  soothe  his  feelings,  some  one  remarked  that  ^  it  was  only  a 
Russian.'  He  replied  with  warmth,  '  After  victory  there  are  no  enemies, 
but  only  men.'  He  dispersed  the  officers  of  his  suite  to  succor  the  wounded, 
who  were  heard  groaning  in  every  direction.  Napoléon  devoted  the  same 
care  to  the  wounded  Russians  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  own  soldiers.  In 
the  midst  of  thèse  scènes,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  rear  guard  of 
Kutusoff  was  about  to  advance  upon  the  important  town  of  Mojaisk.  '  Very 
well,'  Napoléon  replied  ;  '  we  will  still  remain  some  hours  longer  with  our 
unfortunate  wounded.'"* 

The  Russians  continued  slowly  to  retreat  toward  Moscow,  establishing 
their  batteries  wherever  they  could  make  a  stand  even  for  a  few  hours. 
They  drove  before  them  the  wretched  serfs,  blew  up  the  bridges  behind 
them,  bumed  the  towns  as  they  passed  along,  and  carried  away  or  destroyed 
ail  the  provisions  and  forage.  For  seven  days  the  French,  emaciate  and  de- 
sponding,  with  tottering  steps  pursued  their  foes  over  the  dreary  plains.  They 
were  every  where  victorious,  and  yet  they  obtained  no  results  from  their  vie- 
tories.  Rostopchin  was  making  effectuai  préparations  for  the  conflagration 
of  the  capital,  and  was  urging,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  évacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  inhabitants. 

About  noon  of  the  14th  of  September,  Napoléon,  cautiously  advancing 
through  a  country  of  excessive  monotony  and  gloom,  from  the  summit  of  a 
hill  descried  in  the  distance  the  glittering  dômes  and  minarets  of  Moscow. 
He  reined  in  his  horse,  and  exclaimed,  '^  Behold  !  yonder  is  the  celebrated 
city  of  the  Czars."  After  gazing  upon  it,  through  his  télescope,  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  he  remarked,  "  It  was  Aill  time  !" 

The  soldiers,  thinking  that  their  sufferings  were  now  at  an  end,  and  an- 
ticipating  good  quarters  and  abundant  supplies,  gave  way  to  transports  of 
exultation.  Shouts  of  '^  Moscow  !  Moscow  !"  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  and 
ail  quickened  their  pace  to  gain  a  view  of  the  object  of  their  wishes.  They 
approached  the  city.  To  their  amazement,  they  met  but  silence  and  soli- 
tude. The  astounding  intelUgence  was  brought  to  Napoléon  that  the  city 
was  utterly  deserted.  A  few  misérable  créatures,  who  had  been  released 
from  the  prisons  to  engage  in  the  congenial  employment  of  setting  fire  to  the 
city  as  soon  as  the  French  should  hâve  taken  possession,  were  found  in  the 
streets.  They  were  generally  intoxicated,  and  presented  a  squalid  and  hid- 
eous  spectacle.    Napoléon  was  amazed  at  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 

*  "  Napoléon/*  says  General  Gourgaud,  "  i«,  of  ail  gênerais,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  the  one 
who  has  pûd  the  greatest  attention  to  the  wounded.  The  intoxication  of  victory  nerer  could  make 
him  forget  them.    His  first  thought  after  every  battle  wai  always  of  them/' 
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city.  Rumors  of  the  intended  conflagration  reached  his  ears.  Such  an  aw- 
fui  sacrifice  he  had  not  supposed  it  possible  for  any  people  to  make.  None 
but  a  semi-barbarian  nation,  under  the  influence  of  an  utter  despotism,  could 
be  driven  to  such  an  act.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants — driven  bj  the  soldiery  from  the  city,  parents  and  children — 
perished  of  cold  and  starvation.in  the  woods.  Other  countless  thousands, 
who  had  attaohed  themselves  to  the  army  of  Kutusoff,  perished  from  fatigue 
and  ezposure.  Napoléon,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  desolate 
streets,  did  not  enter  Moscow.  He  stopped  at  a  house  in  the  suburbs,  and 
appointed  Mortier  govemor  of  the  capital. 

"  Permit,"  said  he,  '*  no  pillage.  Défend  the  place  alike  against  friends 
and  foes."  The  soldiers  dispersed  through  the  city  in  search  of  provisions 
and  quarters.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  in  such  haste,  that  the  rich 
omaments  of  the  ladies  were  found  on  their  toilets,  and  the  letters  and  gold 
of  men  of  l)usiness  on  their  desks. 

Napoléon  was  now  more  than  two  thonsand  five  hundred  miles  from  Paris. 
The  appréhension  of  some  dreadful  calamity  oppressed  his  mind.  He  threw 
himself  upon  a  couch  for  repose,  but  he  could  not  sleep.  Repeatedly  during 
the  night  he  called  his  attendants  to  ask  if  any  accident  had  occurred.  In 
the  moming  he  removed  his  heàd-quarters  to  the  gorgeous  palace  of  the 
Kremlin,  the  impérial,  seat  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Russia.  Napoléon, 
according  tb  his  custom,  wrote  immediately  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  pro- 
posing  terms  of  peace.  A  Russian  oflScer,  who  was  found  in  the  hospital, 
was  made  bearer  of  the  letter. 

"  Whatever,"  wrote  Napoléon,  "  may  be  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  nothing 
can  diminish  the  esteem  felt  by  me  for  my  friend  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurth."  It 
will  be  observed  that  Napoléon  reiterated  thèse  assurances  of  friendly  feel- 
ings,  for  he  supposed  that  Alexander  was  forced  into  hostile  measures  by  the 
queeurmother  and  the  nobles. 

The  day  passed  in  establishing  the  army  in  their  new  quarters.  The  sol- 
diers wandered  through  the  deserted  streets,  and  quartered  themselves  in  the 
most  gorgeous  palaces.  Some  twenty  thousand  men  and  women,  of  the  low- 
est  class,  fierce  and  revolting  in  aspect,  gradually  stole  from  their  hiding- 
places  and  mingled  with  the  French  troops.  Ten  thousand  prisoners,  whom 
Rostopchin  had  liberated,  were  stealthily  preparihg  to  couvert  the  magnifia 
cent  metropolis  into  a  vast  infernal  machine  for  the  destruction  of  the  French 
army.  Immense  magaziijes  of  powder  were  placed  beneath  the  Kremlin, 
where  Napoléon  and  his  staiF  were  estàbli^ed,  and  beneath  other  large  pal- 
aces which  would  be  filled  with  soldiers.  Shells  and  other  destructive  en- 
gines  of  war  were  secreted,  in  vast  quantities,  in  chambers  and  cellars,  that 
their  explosion  might  destroy  those  who  should  attempt  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  The  fountains  had  been  destroyed,  the  water-pipes  eut,  the  fire- 
engines  carried  off  or  rendered  useless.  In  this  barbarie  act,  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  wodd,  the  despotic  govemment  of  Russia  paid  no  more  re- 
gard to  its  subjects  than  if  they  had  been  wolves. 

Thèse  préparations  were  secretly  made,  and,  in  the  confusion  of  the  ou- 
trance into  the  city,  were  not  observed  by  the  French.  Still,  there  were  ru- 
mors  of  the  approaching  conflagration,  which,  in  connection  with  the  strange 
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abandonment  of  the  city,  filled  the  minds  of  the  captors  vrith  undefinable 
dread.    The  day,  however,  passed  in  tranquillity. 

As  night  approached,  gloomj  clouds  darkened  the  skj,  and  a  fierce  equi- 
noctial  gale  howled  over  the  metropoUs.  The  houses  were  of  wood.  A 
long  drought  had  prepared  the  citj  for  the  fire.  God  Beemed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Russians.  Napoléon  was  a  victor.  He  had  marched  in  triumph 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  from  his  capital  ;  he  had  taken  the  metropolis 
of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  Continent,  though  that  nation  was  aided 
by  the  coalition  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  Europe  was 
amazed  at  such  unequaled  achievements.  They  surpassed  ail  that  Napoléon 
had  accomplished  before  ;  and  yet  the  victor,  in  this  hour  of  amazing  triumph, 
was  desponding.  His  mind  was  oppressed  with  the  forebodings  of  some 
dreadfol  calamity. 

It  was  the  16th  of  September,  1812.  At  midnight.  Napoléon,  in  utter  ex- 
haustion  of  body  and  of  mind,  retired  to  rest.  The  gales  of  approaching 
winter  shrieked  portentously  around  the  towers  of  the  Kremlin.  Suddenly 
the  cry  of  ''  Fire  !"  resounded  through  the  streets.  Far  ofF  in  the  east,  im- 
mense volumes  of  billowy  smoke,  pierced  with  flame,  were  rolling  up  into 
the  stormy  sky.  Loud  explosions  of  bursting  shells  and  upheaving  mines 
scattered  death  and  dismay  around.  Suddenly  the  thunders  as  of  an  earth- 
quake  were  heard  in  another  direction.  A  score  of  buildings  were  thrown 
into  the  air.  Flaming  projectiles,  of  the  most  combustible  and  unquencha- 
ble  material,  were  scattered  in  ail  directions,  and  a  new  volcano  of  smoke 
and  flame  commenced  its  ravages.  Earthquake  succeeded  earthquake,  vol- 
cano foUowed  volcano.  The  démon  of  the  storm  seemed  to  exult  in  its  high 
camival  of  destruction.  The  fiâmes  were  swept  in  ail  direction».  A  shower 
of  fire  descended  upon  ail  the  dwellings  and  ail  the  streets.  Mines  were 
sprung,  shells  burst,  cannon  were  discharged,  wagons  of  powder  and  maga- 
zines blew  up,  and  in  a  few  hours  of  indescribable  confusion  and  dismay,  the 
whole  vast  city  was  wrapped  in  one  wild  océan  of  flame.  The  French  sol- 
diers  shot  the  incendiaries,  bayoneted  them,  tossed  them  into  the  flames  ; 
but  still,  like  démons,  they  plied  their  work. 

Napoléon  awoke  early  in  the  moming,  and  looked  out  upon  the  flames 
which  were  sweeping  through  ail  parts  of  the  city.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  appeared  excessively  agitated.  His  far-reaching  mind  apprehended 
at  a  glance  the  measûrelessness  of  the  calamity  which  was  impending.  He 
hurriedly  paced  his  apartment,  dictated  hasty  or^ers,  and  from  his  window 
anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  fire.  The  Kremlin  was  surrounded 
with  gardons  and  shrubbery,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  afford  shelter  firom 
the  flames.  But  mines  of  powder  were  in  its  vaults,  with  varions  combusti- 
bles arranged  to  communicate  the  fire.  As  Napoléon  gazed  upon  the  con- 
flagration, he  exclaimed,  *' What  a  frightful  spectacle  !  such  a  number  of  pal- 
aces !  the  people  are  genuine  Scythians."  "  Not  even  the  fictions  of  the 
buming  of  Troy,''  said  Napoléon  afterwàrd,  *^  though  heightened  by  ail  the 
powers  of  poetry,  eould  hâve  equaled  the  reality  of  the  destruction  of  Moscow." 

During  the  whole  of  the  17th,  and  of  the  ensuing  night,  the  gale  increased 
in  severity  and  the  fire  raged  with  unabated  violence.  The  city  now  seem- 
ed but  the  almost  boundless  crater  of  an  inextinguishable  volcano.    Varions 
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colored  fiâmes  shot  up  to  an  immenfie  heiglit  into  the  air.  Incessant  explo- 
sions of  gnnpowder,  sàltpetre,  and  brandy  deafened  theear.  Projectiles  of 
iron  and  stone,  and  buming  rafters,  were  hurled  far  off  into  the  surrounding 
plain,  crushing  many  in  their  fall.  Multitudes,  encircled  by  the  fiâmes,  in 
the  nanow  streets,  were  miserably  bumed  to  death.  The  scène  of  confusion 
and  dismày  has  probably  never  been  «qualed.  The  soldiers,  stified  with 
smoke,  singed  with  flame,  and  lost  in  the  streets  of  the  buming  city,  fied 
hitber  and  thither  before  a  foe  whom  they  were  unable  even  to  attack.  They 
were  often  seen  staggering  beneath  immense  packages  of  treasure,  which 
they  were  frequently  compelled  to  abandon  to  effect  their  escape.  Miséra- 
ble women  were  seen  carrying  one  or  two  children  on  their  shoulders,  and 
dragging  others  by  the  hand,  attempting,  often  in  vain,  to  fiée  from  thèse  ac- 
cumulating  horrors.  Old  men,  with  beards  singed  by  the  fire,  crept  slowly 
and  feebly  along,  and  in  many  cases  were  overtaken  and  destroyed  by  the 
coils  of  flame  that  pursued  them.  Napoléon  was  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions  for  the  rescue  of  his  soldiers  and  the  remaining  inhabitants. 

At  length  it  was  announced  that  the  Kremlin  was  on  fire.  The  fiâmes  so 
encircled  it  that  escape  seemed  almost  impossible.  The  fire  was  already 
consuming  the  gâtes  of  the  citadel.  It  was  not  until  after  a  long  search 
that  a  postem  could  be  found  through  which  the  impérial  escort  could  pass. 
Blinded  by  cinders,  and  smothered  with  beat  and  smoke,  they  pressed  along 
on  foot  tiU  they  came  to  a  roaring  sea*  of  fire,  which  presented  apparently 
an  impassable  barrier  ;  at  last  a  narrow,  crodked  diverging  street  was  found, 
blazing  in  varions  parts,  and  often  overarched  with  fiame.  It  was  an  outlet 
which  despair  alone  would  enter.  Yet  into  this  formidable  pass  Napoléon 
and  his  companions  were  necessarily  impelled. 

With  biîming  fragments  falling  around,  and  blazing  cinders  showered 
upon  them,  they  toiled  along,  almost  blinded  and  sufTocated  with  beat  and 
smoke.  At  length  .the  guide  lost  his  way,  and  stopped  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment.  AU  now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  It  was  remarked  that  in  this 
terrible  bour  Napoléon  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed.  Just  then 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  Marshal  Davoust,  who,  with  a  company  of  soldiers, 
was  in  search  of  the  Emperor.  The  marshal  had  signified  his  intention  of 
rescuing  ^'the  hope  of  France,"  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  Napoléon  af- 
fectionately  embraced  the  devoted  prince.  They  soon  encountered  in  the 
blazing  streets  a  convoy  of  gunpowder,  along  which  they  were  compelled  to 
pass,  while  fiaming  cinders  were  falling  around.  The  énergies  of  Napoleon's 
mind  were  so  disciplined  for  the  occasion,  that  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
alarm  escaped  him. 

They  soon  emerged  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  Napoléon  retired  to 
the  castle  of  Petrowskoi,  about  three  miles  from  the  buming  metropolis. 
The  Emperor,  as  he  looked  back  upon  the  city,  gloomily  remarked,  "  This 
forebodes  no  common  calamity."  "  It  was,"  said  he,  years  afterward,  "  the 
spectacle  of  a  sea  and  billows  of  fire,  a  sky  and  clouds  of  fiame  ;  mountains 
of  red  roUing  fiâmes,  like  immense  waves  of  the  sea,  altemately  bursting 
forth  and  elevating  themselves  to  skies  of  fire,  and  then  sinking  into  the 
océan  of  flame  below.  Oh,  it  was  the  most  grand,  the  most  sublime,  the 
most  terrifie  sight  aie  world  ever  beheld  !" 
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The  fire  began  slowly  to  decrease  on  the  19th,  for  want  of  fuel.  "  Palaces 
and  temples,"  says  Karamzin,  ''  monuments  of  art  and  miracles  of  luxury, 
the  remains  of  âges  long  since  passed,  and  the  créations  of  yesterdaj  ;  the 
tombs  of  remotest  ancestry  and  the  cradles  of  children  of  the  rising  généra- 
tion, were  indischminately  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  of  Moscqw  save  the 
remembrance  of  its  former  grandeur." 

The  French  army  was  now  encamped  in  the  open  fields  around  the 
smouldering  city.  Their  bivouacs  presented  the  strangest  spectacle  which 
had  ever  been  witnessed.  Immense  fires  were  blazing,  fed  by  the  fragments 
of  the  mo3t  costly  funiiture  of  satin-wood  and  mahogany .  The  soldiers  were 
sheltered  from  the  piercing  wind  by  tents  reared  from  the  drapery  of  regal 
palaces.  Superb  arm-chairs  and  sofas,  in  the  richest  upholstery  of  impérial 
purple  and  crimson  velvet,  afTorded  seats  and  lounges  for  ail.  Cashmere 
ahawls,  Siberian  furs,  pearls  and  gems  of  Persia  and  India,  were  strewed  over 
the  ground  in  wild  profusion.  In  the  midst  of  ail  thèse  wrecks  of  boundless 
opulence,  the  soldiers  were  famishing.  From  plates  of  soUd  silver  they  vo* 
raciously  ate  roasted  horseflesh,  or  black  bread  of  half-ground  wheat,  baked 
m  ashes.  The  French  army  was  now  in  a  state  of  utter  consternation.  It 
was  at  an  immense  distance  from  France,  in  the  heart  of  a  savage  ànd  hos* 
tile  country,  and  surrounded  by  armies  brave,  highly  disciplined,  and  capable 
of  any  sacrifices.  Winter  was  approaching — the  dreadful  winter  of  the  icy 
north.  The  comfortable  quarters  and  the  abundance  which  they  hoped  to 
hâve  found  in  Moscow  had  been  devoured  by  the  fiâmes.  More  than  a 
thousand  miles  of  barrenness,  swept  by  the  winds,  and  still  more  mercilessly 
swept  by  the  Cossacks,  extended  between  them  and  the  banks  of  the  Nie* 
men  ;  and  at  the  I>fiemen  they  were  still  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  valleys  of  France.  • 

A  large  portion  of  the  Kremlin  had  escaped  the  confiagration.  Conse- 
quently,  on  the  19th,  Napoléon  again  established  his  head-quarters  in  this 
ancient  palace  of  the  Czars.  As  he  was  entering  the  ruins  of  the  city,  he 
passed  near  the  Foundling  Hospital.  '^  Go,"  said  he  to  his  secretary,  ''  in- 
quire  for  me  what  has  become  of  the  little  unfortunate  occupants  of  yonder 
mansion."  The  govemor  of  the  hospital,  M.  Toutelmine,  an  aged  Russian, 
informed  the  secretary  that  the  building  and  inmates  had  been  preserved 
from  destruction  solely  through  the  care  of  the  French  guard,  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  for  their  protection.  '^  Your  master,"  said  the  govemor,  *^  has 
been  our  Providence.  Without  his  protection,  our  house  would  bave  been  a 
prey  to  plunder  and  the  fiâmes  !"  The  children  of  the  hospital  were  intro- 
duced  to  the  French  secretary.  They  gathered  around  him  with  the  hveli- 
est  expressions  of  confidence  and  gratitude.  Napoléon  was  deeply  aflfected 
when  informed  of  the  scène.  He  desired  the  govemor  to  be  brought  into 
his  présence.  At  the  interview,  the  vénérable  man  was  so  impressed  with 
the  urbanity  of  Napoléon,  that  he  desired  permission  to  write  to  his  impérial 
patroness,  the  mother  of  the  Czar,  and  ii^orm  her  how  the  hospital  and  its 
inmates  had  been  preserved. 

Before  the  conversation  was  concluded,  fiâmes  were  suddenly  seen  to  is* 
sue  from  some  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  sight  renewed 
the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  against  Rçstopchin.    **  The  misérable  wretch,'* 
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aaid  he,  **  to  the  dire  calamities  of  war,  he  bas  added  the  horrors  of  an  atro- 
cious  conflagration^  created  by  bis  own  band,  m  cold  blood  !  Tbe  barbarian  ! 
be  bas  abandoned  tbe  poor  infants,  wbose  principal  guardiah  and  protector 
he  sbould  bave  been,  and  bas  left  tbe  wouiided  and  dying,  wbom  tbe  Rus- 
sian  army  bad  confided  to  bis  care  !  Women,  cbildren,  orpbans,  old  men,  tbe 
sick  and  helpless,  ail  were  devoted  to  pitiless  destruction  !  Rostopcbin  a 
Roman  !  he  is  a  senaeless  savage." 

Napoléon  waited  for  some  time,  boping  to  receive  a  communication  from 
Âlezander.  In  the  mean  time,  he  occupied  birnself,  witb  bis  accustomed  en- 
ergy,  in  repairing  the  condition  of  the  army,  making  arrangements  for  the 
transmission  of  suppUes,  estabUshing  a  poUce  in  tbe  smouldering  city,  and  is- 
suing  decrees  respecting  the  govemment  of  France.  He  wished  to  induce  a 
behef  among  the  Bussians  that  be  still  intended  to  establisb  bis  winter  quar- 
ters  at  Moscow,  and  to  résume  the  war  in  tbe  spring. 

On  tbe  4tb  of  October,  no  answer  having  been  retumed  from  the  Czar, 
Count  Lauriston  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  Kutusoff  as  the  bearer  of 
officiai  proposais  of  peace.  **  Tbe  Emperor,"  said.  Napoléon  to  the  officers 
of  bis  council,  ''  is  my  friend.  But  should  he  yield  to  bis  inclinations  and 
propose  peace,  the  barbarians  by  wbom  he  is  surrounded  might,  in  their  rage, 
seek  to  dethrone  and  put  him  to  death.  To  prevent  tbe  odium,  therefore, 
that  would  attach  in  being  the  first  to  yield,  I  will  myself  offer  a  treaty."* 

Lauriston,  on  reaching  the  Russian  camp,  was  denied  a  passport.  Kutu- 
soff alleged  that  he  bad  no  power  to  grant  one.  He  ofTered,  however,  to  for- 
ward  the  letter  himself  to  St.Petersburg.    No  answer  was  ever  retumed  to 

*  "  <  From  Smolensk  to  Moscow/  says  Napoléon,  *  thero  are  aboul  five  bundred*  miles  of  hoatile 
countij — that  i^,  Moskwa.  We  took  Smolensk,  and  put  it  in  a  state  of  défense,  and  it  became  the 
central  point  of  the  advance  on  Moscow.  We  established  hospitals  for  eight  thousand  men,  maga- 
zines and  munitions  of  war,  twenty-five  thousand  cartridges  for  cannon,  and  considérable  stores  of 
elothing  and  provisions  ;  two  hundred  and  fortj  thousand  men  were  left  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Boiysthenes.  Only  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  crossed  the  bridge  at  Smolensk  to  go 
against  Moscow.  Of  thèse,  forty  thousand  remained  to  guard  the  magazines,  hospitals,  and  stores 
at  Dorogobouj,  Niazmà,  Ghjat,  and  Mojaisk.  One  hundred  thousand  men  entered  Moscow,  twenty 
thousand  having  been  killed  or  wounded  on  the  march,  or  at  the  great  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  where 
fiity  thousand  Russians  perished. 

**  *  Not  a  wounded  man,  not  a  man  without  connections,  not  a  courîer,  not  a  convoy  was  seized  in 
this  campaign  on  the  march  from  Mayence  to  Moscow.  Not  a  day  passed  on  which  we  did  not 
hear  news  from  France,  nor  was  Paris  a  single  day  without  receîving  letters  from  the  army.  At 
the  battle  of  Smolensk  sixty  thousand  cannon  shots  were  firod,  and  thrice  that  number  at  the  battle 
of  the  Moskwa.  The  consumption  of  ammunition  was  considérable  in  the  less  important  combats 
also  ;  and  yet,  on  leaving  Moscow,  each  pièce  was  provided  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  rounds. 
There  was  such  a  superfluity  of  wagons  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  that  five  hundred  were  bum- 
ed  in  the  Kremlin,  whero  we  also  destroyed  vast  quantities  of  powder,  and  sizty  thousand  mùskets. 
The  SQppIy  of  ammunition  never  fiôled,  for  which  Gênerais  I^ArilnnssièTe  and  Ebla,  commanding  the 
aitiileiy,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Never  did  officers  of  that  department  serve  with  greater  dis- 
tinction, or  show  a  greater  degree  of  skîll,  tban  in  this  campaign.' 

**  The  slaves  wero  veiy  favorable  to  the  French,  for  they  expected  to  gain  theSr  liberty  by  their* 
assistance.  The  howgeoity  or  slaves  who  had  been^enfranchised,  and  who  inhabited  the  little  towns, 
were  well  disposed  to  head  an  insunection  against  the  nobUne.  This  v^as  the  reason  why  the  Rus- 
sians resolved  to  set  fire  to  ail  the  towns  on  the  route  of  the  army — an  immense  loss,  independent 
of  that  of  Moscow.  They  also  bumed  down  the  villages,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  means  of  the  Cossacks,  who  also,  being  at  enmîty  with  the  Muscovites,  felt  great  joy 
ia  having  an  opportunity  to  do  them  harm.** — History  of  the  CapHvity  "ûf  Napakon,  hy  Montkolm, 
Toi.  iii.,  p.  203. 
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either  of  Napoleon's  commuiûcatioiuL  The  great  mass  of  the  Russian  peo* 
pie  are  slaves.  A  goyemment  of  utter  despotism  represses  every  outburst 
of  intelligence  ànd  every  aspiration  for  liberty.  Notwithstanding  the  despe* 
rate  exertions  of  thé  impérial  goyemment  to  prevent  ail  intercourse  between 
the  Russian  serfs  and  the  French  soldiers,  by  buming  the  towns  and  the  vil- 
lages, by  driving  the  misérable  population  from  the  Une  of  march,  by  repre- 
senting  Napoléon  as  a  démon,  and  his  soldiers  as  fiends  incarnate,  greedy  for 
every  outrage,  the  enslaved  population  had  begun  to  mingle  with  their  con- 
querors,  and  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  freedom. 

Their  first  panic  gave  place  to  astonishment,  which  was  soon  succeeded 
by  admiration.  When  they  saw  that  Napoléon  was  every  where  victorious, 
and  the  armies  of  the  Czar  were  scattered  like  dust  before  him,  they  thought 
it  a  favorable  opportunity  to  strike  for  their  own  rights  as  men.  There  were 
hère  and  there  among  them  leading  minds,  who  roused  and  guided  their  am- 
bition. They  made  repe^ited  offers  to  corne  to  the  assistance  of  Napoléon  in 
countless  numbers,  if  he  would  guarantee  their  émancipation  and  restoration 
to  the  rights  of  manhood.  Napoléon  replied  coldly  to  thèse  proffers  of  ser- 
vices. He  argued  that  such  a  course  could  only  lead  to  a  servile  war,  which 
must  inevitably  defer  the  prospect  of  peace  with  the  Russian  govemment, 
and  which  would  déluge  the  whole  country  in  blood.  **  The  serfs,"  said  he, 
^'  are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  liberty  they  désire.  If  I  encourage  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar  to  rise  against  him,  I  can  not  hope  that  he  will  ever 
again  become  my  friend."* 

Thus  was  Napoléon  involved  in  embarrassments  from  whence  there  was 
no  extrication.  By  refiising  to  re-establish  Poland,  he  led  the  Pôles  in  dis- 
couragement  to  withdraw  from  his  support.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  at- 
tempt  to  re-establish  Poland,  he  would  inevitably  hâve  converted  his  Prus- 
sian  and  Âustrian  allies  into  inveterate  foes.  By  encouraging  the  revolt  of 
the  subjects  of  Âlexander,  he  would  hâve  rolled  over  that  vast  empire  the 
blood-red  surges  of  a  savage  révolution,  and  he  would  hâve  exasperated  to 
a  tenfold  degree  every  monarchical  govemment  in  Europe.  By  refusing  to 
cherish  their  longings  for  liberty,  he  deprived  himself  of  most  efficient  aid, 
and  tumed  the  knives  of  brutal  thousands  against  his  freezing  troops.  A 
mysterious  Providence  had  decreed  the  downfall  of  Napoléon.  No  human 
foresight  could  hâve  averted  the  doom.  *'  St.  Helena,''  said  Napoléon,  ^' was 
written  in  destiny."    Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was  présent  in  Russia  during 

*  "  Bj  proclaimîng  the  emandpatioii  of  the  slaves,"  said  Napoléon  sabeequently,  to  the  Senato 
of  Francei  **  I  could  hare  aimed  the  greater  portion  of  the  Rassian  population  agahut  henelf.  In 
several  Tillages  thia  enfranchisement  was  demanded  of  me.  But  the  war  I  made  npon  Russia  was 
political  ;  and  besides,  the  bnitality  of  this  numerous  dass  of  the  Russian  people  ia  such,  that  this 
measure  would  derote  many  fiunities  to  the  most  horrid  barbarities.  This  latter  considention  was 
sufficient  to  induce  me  to  refuse' to  employ  the  means  offered  against  mj  enemies/' 
'  *'  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Robert  Wilson,  an  English  writer,  *'  thst  a  civil  war  could  bave  been 
fomented  in  Rusaia  ;  and  it  was  Bonaparte  who  lejected  the  ofiers  of  insurrection  which  were  made 
to  him  during  the  time  he  was  in  Mosoow." 

When  we  reflect  that  England,  in  her  oonflict  with  the  United  States,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  to 
her  aid  "  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  of  the  saTage,**  we  must,  in  historical  justice,  award 
to  Napoléon  the  benefit  of  the  oontrast  He  would  not  arm  a  baibarian,  and  consequently  merciless 
peasantiy  against  their  masters.  He  chose  rather  to  endure  the  humiliation  and  the  disasters  of  the 
retreat  firom  Moseow. 
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most  of  the  campaigUi  says»  ^^  That  in  the  rejection  of  the  offers  of  insurrec* 
tion  which  were  made  fram  every  quarter.  Napoléon  was  actuated  by  a  hor* 
ror  of  civil  war,  and  a  humane  considération  of  the  torrents  of  blood  which 
must  hâve  deluged  the  land."* 

Winter  was  now  approaching,  with  many  omens  that  it  would  set  in  with 
terrible  sevcrity.  The  Grand  Army  was  dwindling  away.  That  of  the  en- 
emy  was  rapidly  increasing.  Napoleon's  communications  with  France,  and 
with  the  garrisons  in  his  rear,  were  now  becoming  exceedingly  precarious. 
Clouds  of  Cossacks,  on  fleet  and  hardy  steeds,  swept  the  country,  prevent- 
ing  any  provisions  from  being  sent  to  the  enemy  ;  attacking  the  French  for» 
aging  parties,  and  harassing  the  outposts  on  every  assailable  point.  Under 
thèse  embarrassing  circumstances,  a  council  of  war  was  called.  Âfter  a 
long  and  painful  conférence,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  Mosoow  and  return 
to  winter  in  Poland. 

Through  this  most  terrifie  struggle  which  earth  has  ever  witnessed.  Napo- 
léon directed  the  financiai  concems  of  France  so  skiUfuUy  as  to  save  the 
people  from  any  oppressive  burden  of  taxation.  With  candor  which  enno- 
blés  his  name,  Colonel  Napier,  thongh  an  Englishman  and  an  enemy,  and 
aiding  with  his  sword  to  eut  down  Napoléon,  thus  jtastifies  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  man  who  for  twenty  years  held  ail  the  çombined  despotisms  of  Europe 
at  bay. 

"  The  annual  expenditure  of  France,"  says  Napier,  "  was  scarcely  half 
that  of  England,  and  Napoléon  rejected  public  loans,  which  are  the  very 
life-blood  of  state  corruption.  He  left  no  debt.  Under  him,  no  man  devoured 
the  public  substance  in  idleness  merely  because  he  was  of  a  privileged  class. 
The  state  servants  were  largely  paid,  but  they  were  made  to  labor  eifectu-^ 
ally.  for  the  state.  They  did  not  eat  their  bread  and  sleep.  His  System  of 
public  accounts,  remarkable  for  its  exactness,  simplicity,  and  comprehensive- 
ness,  was  vitally  opposed  to  public  fraud,  and  therefore  extremely  unfavor- 
able  to  corruption.  The  Cadastre,  more  extensivè  and  perfect  than  the 
Doomsday  Book,  that  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  our  Nor- 
man conqueror,  was  alone  sufficient  to  endear  him  to  the  nation.  Rapidly 
advancing  under  his  vigorous  superintendence,  it  registered  and  taught  every 
man  the  true  value  and  nature  of  his  property,  and  ail  its  habilities,  publie 
or  private.  tt  was  designed,  and  most  ably  adapted,  to  fix  and  secure  titles 
to  property,  to  prevent  frauds,  to  abate  litigation,  to  apportion  the  weight  of 
taxes  equally  and  justly,  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  tax-gatherer  without 
mjury  to  the  revenue,  and  to  secure  the  sacred  freedom  of  the  poor  man's 

*  *' Nererlbeleu,  the  miittary  grandeur  of  that  expédition,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  '^will  not  be 
hereafter  judged  from  the  wild  triumph  of  his  enemies,  nor  its  militaiy  mérita  from  the  déclamation 
which  has  hitherto  passed  as  the  histoxy  of  the  wondroos,  though  unfortunate  enterprise.  It  wiU 
not  be  the  poerilities  of  Labaume,  of  Segar,  and  their  imitators,  nor  even  that  splendid  militaiy  and 
potitical  essay  of  General  Jomini,  called  the  *  Life  of  Napoléon,*  which  posterity  will  aocept  as  tha 
measoie  of  a  gênerai  who  carried  four  hundred  thousand  men  across  the  Niémen,  and  a  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men  to  Moscow.  And  with  such  a  military  providence,  with  snch  a  vigilance, 
so  disposing  his  réserves,  so  guarding  his  flanks,  so  guiding  his  masses,  that,  while  constantly  vio- 
torioos  in  front,  no  post  was  lost  in  his  rear,  no  convoy  ûdled,  no  courier  was  stopped,  not  even  s 
ktter  was  missing.  The  communication  with  his  capital  was  as  regular  and  certain  as  if  that  im- 
■lense  maich  had  been  but  a  summer  excursion  of  pleasure.  However,  it  failed,  and  its  iailuxe 
was  (be  safety  of  the  Peninsula." — Napier* 9  PeninnUar  War,  vol.  iv.,  p.  14. 
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home.  The  French  Cadastre^  although  not  original,  would,  from  its  com- 
prehensiveness,  hâve  been,  when  completed,  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred 
upon  a  cirilized  nation  by  a  statesman.'^* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   RETREAT. 


The  Approach  of  Winter — ^The  Snow — ^Préparations  for  retirin^  to  Poland— Diitj  of  the  Rear 
Guaid — Eugene's  Confitct  with  the  Rusatana — ^The  Paaa  at  Kalouga — The  Retreat  commenced 
— ^Dreadful  Anxiety  of  the  Emperor — Alann  of  the  Ruaaiana — Aspect  of  Borodino — ^Viasma — 
Marahal  Ney  in  command  of  Ûie  Rear  Guaid — The  Midnight  Stonn — Arrivai  at  Smolensk — 
Alarming  News  ^m  France — ^Adventures  of  Eugène — Krasnoe— Adventures  of  Ney — Passage 
of  the  Beresina — Smorgoni — Interview  with  the  Abbé  de  Pradt — Retum  to  Paiis-^Heroism  of 
Ney. 

The  French  army  remained  four  weeks  at  Moscow.  Napoléon  had  en- 
tered  the  city  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  He  devoted  a 
month  to  incesaant  labora  in  reorganizing  his  exhausted  troops,  in  obtaining 
supplies,  and  in  healing  the  sick.  His  tender  care  of  the  wounded  endeared 
him  to  every  man  in  the  army.  He  preferred  to  encounter  almost  any  risks 
rather  than  abandon  the  sufTerers  in  the  hospitals  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the 
Cossacks.  He  was  also  quite  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  reconcil- 
iation with  Alexander. 

The  army,  imder  the  efficient  discipline  of  Napoléon,  soon  presented  again 
a  noble  and  imposing  appearance.  Perfect  order  was  established.  The  sol- 
diers,  having  entire  confidence  in  their  chieftain,  were  free  from  care  and  in 
good  spirits.  Napoléon,  however,  discemed  distinctly  the  impending  péril. 
His  anxiety  was  intense.     He  grew  pale,  and  thin,  and  restless. 

The  month  of  October  had  now  arrived.  The  leaves  had  fallen  from  the 
trees.  Cold  winds  from  the  north  swept  over  the  smouldering  ruins  of  Mos- 
cow, whose  buried  embers  were  still  smoking.  Napoléon  had  carefuUy  con- 
sulted  the  registers  of  the  weather  for  the  last  forty  years,  to  ascertain  at 
what  time  winter  usually  commenced.  On  the  I3th  of  October,  almost  three 
weeks  earlier  than  was  ever  known  before,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow^whitened  the 
fields. 

Napoléon  looked  out  with  dismay  upon  the  scène.    He  decided  at  once  to 

*  "  Your  System  of  land  tax,"  said  Napoléon,  in  one  of  those  lucid  conversations  which  so  often 
ezcited  the  admiration  of  the  Ck>uncil  of  State,  "  is  the  worst  in  Europe.  The  resuit  is,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  property  or  civil  liberty  in  the  country  ;  for  what  is  freedom  without  security 
of  property  1  A  man  who  has  8000  francs  (9600)  of  rent  a  year,  can  not  ealculate  upon  having 
enough  the  next  year  to  ezist.  A  mère  surreyer  can,  hy  a  mère  stroke  of  the  pen,  orercharge  you 
scTeral  thousand  francs.  In  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  there  is  a  fized  valuation.  Every  one  knows 
what  he  is  to  pay.  No  eztraordinary  contributions  are  levied  but  on  extraordinaxy  occasions,  and 
by  the  judgment  of  a  solenm  tribunal.  If  a  contribution  is  augmented,  eveiy  one,  by  applying  to 
his  valuation,  knows  at  once  what  he  has  to  pay.  In  France,  eveiy  proprietor  has  to  pay  hia 
court  to  the  tax-gatherers  and  snrveyors  of  his  district.  If  he  ineurs  their  displeasure,  he  is  ruined. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  France  to  give  security  to  property.  The  man  who  shall  devise  an 
equal  law  on  the  subject  of  the  Cadastre  will  deserve  a  statue  of  gold."  Such  was  the  vigilance 
and  the  comprehensive  wisdom  with  which  Napoléon  was  ever  studying  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  France. 
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return,  and  establish  his  winter  quarters  in  the  friendly  cities  of  Polanû.  It 
required  a  dreary  march  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  through  régions  of  déso- 
lation and  gloom.  The  imagination  was  appalled  at  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  retreat,  wading  through  drifted  snows,  pursued  by  the  storms  of  the 
north,  and  harassed  by  clouds  of  Cossacks,  even  more  merciless  than  the 
hostile  éléments. 

It  was  necessary  to  move  with  much  apparent  leisure  and  circumspection, 
that  no  despondency  might  pervade  the  army,  and  that  the  activity  of  the 
foe  might  not  be  aroused.  Napoléon  resolved  to  retire  to  Smolensk  by  a 
new  route.  The  région  through  which  he  had  already  passed  was  so  en- 
tirely  ravaged  by  the  désolations  of  war  as  to  présent  no  hope  for  supplies. 
With  the  utmost  care,  the  sick  and  wounded  were  placed'in  the  most  com- 
fortable  yehicles  which  could  be  obtained,  and  were  sent  forward,  under  a 
strong  escort,  toward  Smolensk.  The  soldiers  obeyed  every  order  of  Napo- 
léon with  great  alacrity.  On  the  evening  of  October  18th,  the  troops  com- 
menced  their  march.  The  next  morning,  before  daybxeak,  Napoléon  left 
Moscow,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  advance  upon  Ka- 
loaga,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Moscow.  Kutusoff  was  established  there 
with  a  strong  army  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French.  As  Napoléon 
left  the  city,  he  said  to  Mortier,  who  had  been  appointed  govemor  of  Mos- 
cow, and  who  was  superintending  its  évacuation, 

"  Pay  every  attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Sacrifice  your  baggage, 
every  thing  to  them.  Let  the  wagons  be  devoted  to  their  use,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, your  own  saddles.  This  was  the  course  I  pursued  at  Jean  d'Acre. 
The  officers  will  first  relinquish  their  horses,  then  the  sub-officers,  and  finally 
the  men.  Assemble  the  gênerais  and  officers  under  your  command,  and 
make  them  sensible  how  necessary,  in  their  circumstances,  is  humanitj. 
The  Romans  bestowed  civic  crowns  on  those  who  preserved  their  citizens. 
I  shall  not  be  less  grateful." 

During  the  month  in  which  Napoléon  was  at  Moscow,  the  army  had  been 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  repaired  dwellings,  and  in  houses 
which  had  escaped  the  conflagration.  Many  of  the  sick  and  wounded  had 
been  healed,  so  that  Napoléon  left  Moscow  with  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand effective  men,  fifty  thousand  horses  of  ail  kinds,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pièces  of  cannQn,  two  thousand  artillery  wagons,  and  an  immense  baggage 
train. 

The  rear  of  the  army  consisted  of  a  confused  crowd  of  about  forty  thou- 
sand stragglers,  Russian  serfs  who  desired  émancipation,  recruits  without  uni- 
forms,  valets,  wagoners,  and  a  large  number  of  women  and  girls,  wives  of  the 
soldiers,  or  abandoned  foUowers  of  the  camp.  Calashes,  carnages,  trucks, 
and  wheelbarrows  foUowed,  filled  with  baies  of  the  richest  merchandise,  cost- 
ly  articles  of  furniture,  precious  furs  and  robes,  and  varions  trophies  of  the 
conquest  of  Moscow. 

Napoléon  was  still  a  victor.  He  had  advanced  with  resistless  tread  to  the 
very  heart  of  his  enemy's  empire.  He  was  now  marching,  with  banners 
floating  in  the  breeze,  to  attack  the  foe  at  Kalouga,  thence  to  retire  with 
dignity  to  Poland,  where  he  intended  to  establish  himself  in  winter  quarters, 
and  to  résume  his  opérations  in  the  spring.    Tremendous  as  was  the  péril 
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which  surrounded  him,  he  had  been  sorrounded  with  still  greater  péril  be^ 
fore. 

It  was  the  19th  of  October,  1812.  The  dawn  of  the  moming  had  not  yet 
appeared  as  Napoléon  left  the  Kremlin.  The  stars  shone  briUiantly  in  the 
unclouded  sky.  The  air  was  cold  and  serene.  Napoléon,  at  the  head  of  a 
division  of  his  faithful  guard,  had  just  passed  ont  from  the  gâtes  of  Moscow, 
when  the  sun  rose  in  cloudless  splendor  over  the  frozen  hills.  He  pointed 
to  it,  and  said, 

'^  There  you  behold  my  protecting  star.  We  will  advance  upon  Kalouga. 
Woe  to  those  who  attempt  to  obstruct  our  progress." 

For  several  days  the  interminable  throng  was  pouring  ont  of  the  gâtes. 
Like  a  prodigious  caravan,  the  army  extended  for  many  leagues  along  the 
road.  The  head  of  the  column  could  afford  no  protection  to  the  centre  or 
the  rear.  Vast  armies  had  been  assembled  to  eut  ofTits  retreat.  Swarms 
of  Cossacks,  on  fleet  and  wolfish  horses,  were  every  where  hovering  around. 
The  casualties  which  interrupt  and  embarrass  such  a  march  are  innumer- 
able. 

For  two  days  the  head  of  this  column  pressed  unassailed  along  the  road, 
drawing  after  it  its  enormous  serpentine  train.  To  Mortier,  with  a  band  of 
but  eight  thousand  men,  was  assigned  the  perilous  task  of  remaining  behind, 
to  superintend  the  évacuation  of  the  city.  The  Russian  army  had  accumu- 
lated  in  such  strength,  that  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  rear  guard 
would  be  destroyed.  There  were  vast  quantities  of  powder  and  of  military 
stores  which  could  not  be  removed,  and  which  was  not  to  be  abandoned  to 
the  enemy.  Napoléon  embraced  his  devoted  marshal  in  taking  leave,  and 
said  to  him  frankly,  yet  sadly, 

^'  I  rely  on  your  good  fortune.  Still,  in  war,  we  must  sometimes  make 
part  of  a  sacrifice." 

The  heroic  soldier,  without  a  murmur,  assumed  his  allotted  task.  His 
companions  in  arms  bade  him  adieu,  never  ezpecting  to  see  him  again.  The 
Cossacks  crowded  upon  him  in  vast  numbers.  For  four  days,  while  the 
enormous  mass  of  men  and  carnages  were  retiring,  Mortier  defended  himsëlf 
within  the  massive  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  keeping  the  enemy  at  bày.  In  the 
vaults  over  which  he  stood  and  fought,  he  placed  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Barrels  of  powder  were  also.deposit- 
ed  in  ail  the  halls  and  apartments.  He  was  compelled  to  do  this,  even  while 
the  fiâmes  of  war  were  blazing  fiercely  around  him.  It  might  be  necessary 
at  any  hour  to  retire  before  the  accumulating  numbers,  and  to  touch  the 
torch.  A  single  spark  from  one  of  the  enemy's  guns  would  hâve  blown  the 
heroic  soldier  and  his  whole  division  into  the  air  together. 

Having  successfuUy  protected  the  march  of  the  army  from  the  city,  Mor- 
tier placed  in  connection  with  the  mines  of  powder  a  lighted  fuse,  whose 
slow  combustion  could  be  nicely  calculated.  With  rapid  step,  he  hurried 
from  the  volcano,  which  was  ripe  for  its  éruption.  The  Cossacks,  eager  for 
plunder,  rushed  within  the  deserted  walls.  Suddenly  the  majestic  fabric  was 
raised  into  the  air.  The  earth  shook  under  the  feet  of  Mortier.  The  explo- 
sion, in  most  appalling  thunder  peal,  startled  the  army  in  its  midnight  biv- 
ouac.   From  the  darkened  and  sulphurous  skies  there  was  rained  down  upoa 
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the  city  a  horrible  shower  of  fragments  of  timber,  rocks,  shatteied  «weapons, 
heavy  pièces  of  artillery,  and  mangled  bodies.  Napoléon  was  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Moscow.  That  terrifie  peal  roused  him  from  sleep,  and  told 
him  that  the  Kremlin  had  fallen,  and  that  his  rear  guard  had  commenced  ils 
march.    Mortier  hastened  his  fiight,  and  succeeded  in  rejoining  the  army. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2dd,  Napoléon  slept  at  Borowsk,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Moscow.  Eugène»  with  eighteen  thousand  French  and  Italians,  was 
eneamped  some  twelve  miles  in  advance  of  head-quarters.  At  foar  o'clock 
in  the  moming,  as  the  soldiers,  exhausted  by  their  march,  were  soundly  sleep- 
ing,  fifty  thousand  Russians,  with  loud  outcries,  burst  upon  the  encampment, 
spearing  and  sabring  ail  they  met.  Prince  Eugène  rallied  his  troops.  Âfter 
a  desperate  conflict,  which  lasted  many  hours,  the  Russians,  though  vastly 
outmimbering  their  foes,  were,  with  immense  slaughter,  driven  into  the  woods. 
The  next  moming  the  Emperor  advanced  to  the  scène  of  battle.  The  plain 
was  still  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  the  Russians  having  lost 
more  than  two  to  one.  Napoléon,  with  patemal  pride,  embraced  Eugène, 
exclaiming, 

^^  This  is  the  most  glorious  of  your  feats  of  arms." 

He  was  hère  informed  that  the  Russians,  in  great  numbers,  were  occupy- 
ing  positions  in  défiles,  through  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  Napoléon 
to  force  his  way.  Bessières  was  sent  to  reconnoitre.  He  reported  that  at 
least  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Russians  were  established  in  positions 
quite  unassailable.  Napoléon,  for  a  moment,  seemed  struck  with  conster- 
nation. 

"  Are  you  certain  ?"  he  eagerly  dêmanded.  **  Did  you  see  rightly  ?  Will 
you  Youch  for  the  fact  ?" 

The  marshal  repeated  his  statement.  The  Emperor  crossed  his  arms,  his 
head  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  he  paced  the  room  slowly  and  heavily,  ab* 
sorbed  in  the  most  intense  and  gloomy  thought.  He  slept  not  that  night,  but 
lay  down  and  rose  up  incessantly,  examined  the  maps,  and  asked  a  thousand 
questions.  His  restlessness  indicated  intense  anxiety.  Not  a  word,  how- 
eyer,  escaped  him  to  betray  his  distress. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  moming,  though  informed  that  bands  of  Cossacks, 
under  corer  of  the  darkness,  were  gliding  between  his  advanced  posts  and 
the  main  army,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  proceeded  forward.  In  passing  a 
wide  plain,  a  band  of  mounted  Cossacks  came  sweeping  al^ng  like  a  pack 
of  wolves,  making  the  sombre  moming  hideous  with  the  wild  war^cry  of 
their  country.  The  Emperor,  disdaining  to  fly,  drew  his  sword,  and  reined 
his  horse  to  the  side  of  the  road,  when  the  phantom-like  troop  dashed  past, 
and  within  spear's  length  of  the  impérial  party.  Rapp  and  his  horse  were 
wounded  by  the  savage  lancers. 

A  moment  after,  Bessières  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  came  up,  pursu- 
ing  the  Cossacks  as  the  whirlwind  pursues  the  chaff.  A  council  of  war  was 
held  in  a  dark  and  comfortless  hovel.  It  was  deemed  impossible  to  advance 
upon  Kalouga.  The  Russians  were  so  posted,  and  in  such  strength,  that  to 
march  into  thèse  défiles,  bristling  with  batteries,  seemed  to  insure  the  anni* 
hilation  of  the  army. 

With  anguish  unutterable,  Napoléon  decided  to  retreat,  and  to  strike 
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across  the  country  to  the  war-scathed  road  through  which  he  had  proceeded 
to  Moscow.  Until  this  moment,  Napoléon  had  been  every  where  during  the 
campaign,  and  at  ail  times  a  victor.  He  left  Moscow  in  triumph,  not  re- 
treating  before  his  foes,  but  to  scatter  them  from  his  path,  that  he  might  es* 
tablish  his  winter  quarters  in  Poland.  •  But  hère,  before  the  défiles  of  Ka- 
louga,  for  the  first  time  he  found  the  Russians  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  tum  from  them.  Ând  now  commenced  that  Iliad  of  woes, 
to  which  history  présents  no  parallel.  Along  a  Une  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  there  were  but  two  points  at  which  Napoléon  could  hait  and  re- 
fresh  his  troops.  At  Smolensk  and  at  Minsk  he  had  estabUshed  immense 
magazines,  and  had  left  a  strong  guard. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  name  of  Napoléon  was,  however,  then  unim- 
paired  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  at  the  same  hour,  the  Russians  also, 
alarmed  by  the  extraordinary  victory  of  Eugène,  and  by  the  bold  front  of 
the  approaching  army,  had  decided  to  abandon  their  positions  and  retreat. 
Thus  each  army,  leaving  a  rear  guard  to  conceal  its  motions,  tumed  iis  back 
upon  the  other,  and  suUenly  retired.  Had  Napoléon  been  informed  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  he  would  hâve  advanced  rapidly  and  triumphantly 
onward,  and  the  disasters  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow  would  never  hâve  oc- 
curred.  Upon  what  casualties,  apparently  so  slight,  are  the  great  destinies 
of  earth  suspended. 

The  retreat  commenced  on  the  moming  of  the  26th  of  October.  Every 
soldier  shared  the  anguish  of  his  chieftain.  Gloomy  and  silent,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  they  tumed  from  that  foe  whom  they  had  never 
met  but  to  vanquish.  The  moment  the  Russians  heard  that  the  French  were 
retiring,  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  they  commenced  a  pursuit.  The  most 
shocking  barbarities  ensued.  Napoléon  made  strenuous  efforts  to  infuse 
more  humanity  into  the  struggle.  He  issued  a  decree,  stating  that  he  had 
refused  to  give  orders  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  country  he  was  quit- 
ting. 

"  I  feel  a  répugnance,"  said  he,  '*  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  the  inhab- 
itants.   To  punish  a  Russian  incendiary  and  a  few  wretches,  who  make  war 
like  Tartars,  I  am  unwilling  to  ruin  nine  thousand  proprietors,  and  to  leave  • 
two  hundred  thousand  serfs,  who  are  innocent  of  ail  thèse  barbarities,  abso- 
lutely  destitute  of  ail  resources." 

Through  Berthier  he  wrote  to  Kutusoff,  proposing  "to  regulate  hostilities 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  not  inflict  upon  the  Muscovite  empire 
more  evils  than  were  inséparable  from  a  state  of  war,  the  dévastations  that 
were  then  taking  place  being  no  less  detrimental  to  Russia  than  they  were 
painful  to  Napoléon." 

Kutusoff  retumed  an  insolent  reply,  stating  "  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  restrain  Russian  patriotism."  This  was  the  signal  for  the  démon  of  war 
to  run  riot.  The  barbarian  Cossacks  practiced  every  conceivable  atrocity. 
The  French  retaliated  with  frightful  dévastation. 

On  the  28th,  the  retreating  army  passed  over  the  field  of  Borodino.  Thou- 
sands  of  unburied  corpses,  half  devoured  by  wolves,  still  deformed  the 
ground.  Even  the  vétéran  soldiers  were  appalled  by  the  sickening  specta- 
cle, and  silently  hurried  by.     On  the  29th,  Napoléon  came  to  a  large  and 
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gloomy  monastery,  which  had  been  used  as  a  hospital.  To  hifl  surprise,  he 
found  that  many  of  the  most  desperately  wounded  had  been  left,  under  the 
pretense  that  there  were  not  sufficient  carriages  for  their  conveyance.  He 
gave  instant  orders  that  every  carriage,  of  whatever  description,  should  fur- 
nish  room  for  at  least  one  of  the  sufferers.  Those  whose  wounds  were  in 
such  a  State  that  they  could  not  be  moved,  he  left  under  the  care  of  wound- 
ed Russians  who  had  been  healed,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by 
the  French.  • 

He  halted  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  this  order  was  carried  into  effect. 
As  he  stood  warming  himself  by  a  fire,  kindied  from  the  fragments  of  his 
wagons,  he  heard  repeated  explosions.  They  proclaimed  to  him  the  melan- 
choly  fact  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  blow  up  many  ammunition  and 
baggage  wagons,  which  the  horses,  diminished  in  numbers  and  enfeebled  by 
famine,  could  no  longer  drag  along. 

Napoléon  had  thus  far,  from  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  at  Kalou- 
ga,  kept  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  army.  On  the  dlst  he  reached  Yiasma, 
where  he  remained  for  two  days  to  rest  his  weary  troops  and  to  concentrate 
his  forces.  Hère  the  perilous  command  of  the  rear  guard  was  assigned  to 
Marshal  Ney.  On  the  2d  of  November  the  retreat  was  recommencée! .  The 
Russians,  siity  thousand  strong,  fell  upon  the  rear  guard  of  the  French,  but 
thirty  thousand  in  number.  The  Russians,  abundantly  supplied  with  artil- 
lery  and  cavalry,  anticipated  an  easy  victory.  Many  of  the  French  were 
stiÛ  coYered  with  bandages,  or  bore  their  arms  in  shngs,  on  account  of  their 
wounds  received  at  Borodino  ;  they,  however,  fought  with  desperation  for 
seven  hours,  repelled  their  foes,  and,  leaving  four  thousand  of  their  comrades 
dead  upon  the  ground,  having  slain  also  an  equal  number  of  the  Russians, 
in  good  order  pressed  on  their  way.  For  three  days  the  retreat  was  rapidly 
continued  with  but  little  molestation. 

Napoléon  had  now  traversed  in  ten  days  about  three  hundred  miles.  Still 
he  had  many  weary  marches  before  him.  The  pursuing  foe  was  gathering 
strength  and  confidence,  and  the  weather  was  becoming  very  inclement.  On 
the  evening  of  the  5th  of  November,  dense  clouds  commenced  forming  in  the 
sky;  the  wind  rose  and  howled  through  the  forests,  and  swept  freezing 
blasts  over  the  exhausted  host.  At  midnight  a  fiirious  snow-storm  set  in, 
extinguishing  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs,  and  covering  houseless  troops  in 
cheerless  drifts.  A  dreadful  morning  dawned.  No  sun  could  be  discovered 
through  the  dense  atmosphère,  swept  by  the  tempest.  The  troops,  blinded 
and  bewildered  by  the  whirlwinds  of  sleet,  staggered  along,  not  knowing 
whither  they  were  going.  The  wind  drove  the  snow  into  the  soldiers'  faces, 
and  penetrated  their  thin  and  tattered  clothing.  Their  breath  froze  and  hung 
in  icicles  from  their  beards.  Their  limbs  were  chilled  and  stiflfened.  The 
men  could  no  longer  keep  their  ranks,  but  toiled  on  in  disordered  masses. 
It  was  an  awful  day.  Many,  stumbling  over  a  stone,  or  falling  into  con- 
cealed  cavities  by  the  wayside,  were  unable  to  rise  again,  and  were  soon 
covered  with  a  winding  sheet  of  snow  ;  a  small  white  hillock  alone  marked 
their  cold  graves. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  above  and  around  but  désolation  and  the  storm. 
A.  few  gloomy  pines,  surging  in  the  gale,  added  to  the  bleakness  and  the 
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désolation  of  the  scène.  Innumerable  men  and  horses  fell  and  perished. 
The  muskets  dropped  from  the  benumbed  hands  of  the  soldiers,  while  many 
had  their  hands  frozen  to  their  weapons  of  war.  Flocks  of  ravens,  emerging 
from  the  forest,  mingled  their  shrieks  with  the  uproar  of  the  éléments,  and, 
with  bloody  fangs,  tore  the  flesh  of  the  prostrate  soldier  almost  before  life 
was  extinct. 

To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scène,  clouds  of  Cossacks  hovered  around 

•the  freezing  host,  making  fréquent  attacks.    Thèse  barbarians  stripped  the 

wounded  and  the  dying,  eut  thenâ  with  their  sabres,  goaded  them  with  their 

bayonets,  and  with  shouts  of  laughter  derided  them  as  they  reeled  and  stag- 

gered  in  convulsive  agonies,  expiring  naked  in  the  snow. 

Night  came  on — a  dreadful  night.  There  was  no  shelter.  There  was  no 
dry  wood  to  kindle  a  fire.  The  storm  stillraged  with  pitiless  fury.  One 
wide  expanse  of  snow  spread  every  where.  The  wretched  soldiers,  exhaust- 
ed,  supperless,  and  freezing,  threw  themselves  upon  the  drifts,  from  which 
thousands  never  arose.  During  the  long  hours  of  that  stormy  night,  thëy 
moaned,  and  died,  and  ascended  to  the  judgment-seat  of  a  righteous  God. 
The  herses  perished  as  rapidly  as  the  men.  The  soldiers  stripped  off  the 
reekmg  skins  of  the  horses  as  they  fell,  and  used  them  as  cloaks  for  protec- 
tion against  the  storm.  Many  horses  were  killed,  that  the  perishing  soldiers 
might  obtain  a  little  nutriment  by  drinking  their  warm  blood.  The  Rus- 
sians  offered  thanksgiving  to  God  and  to  their  saints  for  the  potent  alliance 
of  the  wintry  tempest,  and  prayed  for  its  continuance. 

This  awful  night,  of  sixteen  hours*  duration,  at  last  passed  away.  A  cold, 
bleak  winter's  moming  dawned.  The  scène  of  horror  presented  to  the  eye 
appalled  the  stoutest  hearts.  Circular  ranges  of  the  soldiers,  stifTin  death, 
and  covered  with  the  drifted  snow,  marked  the  site  of  the  bivouacs.  Thou- 
sands of  snowy  mounds,  scattered  over  the  plain,  showed  where,  during  the 
night,  horses  and  men  had  perished,  while  the  storm  had  wrapped  rudely 
around  them  their  winding  sheet. 

Winter  was  now  enthroned  with  ail  its  majesty.  Marshal  Ney,  with  her- 
culean  struggles,  and  through  unequaled  sufferings,  protected  this  awful  re- 
treat.  Slowly  retiring  before  an  enemy,  by  whose  countless  hordes  hé  was 
often  surrounded,  he  disputed  every  mile  of  the  road — with  extraordinary 
genius  availed  himselfof  every  chance,  and,  often  tuming  back  upon  the  foe, 
plunged  into  their  dense  masses  with  superhuman  energy.  The  heroism 
with  which  Marshal  Ney  conducted  this  retreat  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

The  indomitable  army  again  resumed  its  line  of  march  through  scènes  of 
woe  which  can  never  be  told.  At  every  step  guns  and  baggage  wagons 
were  abandoned.  With  the  younger  soldiers,  ail  subordination  was  lost. 
Officers  and  men,  in  a  tumultuous  mass  of  confusion,  struggled  along.  The 
Impérial  Guard  alone  retained  its  discipline  and  its  character.*  The  fierce 
Cossacks  followed  close  in  the  rear.  They  picked  up  the  exhausted  and 
the  dying,  and  tortured  them  to  death  with  savage  barbarity. 

Marshal  Ney,  shocked  at  the  vnld  disorder  and  ruin  into  which  every  thing 

*  For  the  organization  and  discipline  of  this  eztraordinazy  body  of  men,  see  the  admirable  wozk 
of  J.  T.  Headiey  on  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoléon. 
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was  plunged,  sent  an  aid  to  Napoléon  with  a  soul-harrowing  récital  of  his 
disasters.  Napoléon,  conscious  that  there  was  now  no  remedy  for  thèse 
woes,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  the  army  but  a  succession  of  the  most 
terrible  sacrifices,  interrupted  the  aid  in  his  narrative  by  saying  mournfuUy, 
"  Colonel,  I  do  not  ask  you  for  thèse  détails."  Through  ail  this  awful  re- 
treat,  Napoléon  appeared  grave,  silent,  and  resigned.  He  seemed  quite  in- 
sensible to  bodily  sufferings,  and  uttered  no  complaint.  It  was,  however,  at 
times,  évident  to  those  about  his  person  that  his  mental  anguish  was  ex- 
trême. 

-  On  the  9th  of  November  Napoléon  reached  Smolensk.  He  had  hoped  to 
find  shelter,  clothing,  and  provisions.  He  found  only  rain  and  famine.  There 
was  brandy  in  abundance.  The  soldiers,  in  despair,  drank  to  utter  stupéfac- 
tion, and  during  the  night  perished  miserably  in  the  icy  streets.  In  the 
moming  the  pavements  were  covered  with  the  frozen  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Enormous  quantities  of  provisions  had  been  accumulated  hère.  The  most 
gigantic  efforts  had  been  made  for  transporting  thèse  provisions  to  scattered 
divisions  of  the  army  ;  but,  by  the  casualties  of  war,  the  magazines  were  now 
found  nearly  empty. 

Just  at  that  time  a  convoy  of  provisions  reached  Napoléon.  He  immedi- 
ately  forwarded  it  to  Marshal  Ney,  saying,  "  Those  who  are  fighting  must 
eat  before  the  rest."  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  word  to  Ney  to  arrestthe 
progress  of  the  Russians  for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  hâve  time  in  Smo- 
lensk to  refresh  and  reorganize  his  army.  The  indomitable  marshal  imme- 
diately  faced  about,  and  attacked  the  Russians  with  such  determined  cour- 
age as  to  compel  them  to  retreat.  The  French  had  lost  nearly  ail  their  ar- 
tillery.  But  the  marshal  seized  a  musket,  and  exposed  himself  in  the  ranks 
like  a  common  soldier  !  While  thus,  under  thèse  circumstances,  exhibiting 
the  reckless  valor  of  a  private  in  the  ranks,  he  also  displayed  in  his  arrange- 
ments the  genius  of  the  consùmmate  gênerai.  His  skillful  maneuvers,  and 
the  impetuosity  of  his  men,  so  effectually  thwarted  and  overthrew  the  mul- 
titudinous  foe,  that  the  army  obtained  a  respite  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Just  before  Napoléon  entered  Smolensk,  an  express  reached  him  upon  the 
road.  It  was  a  stormy  day.  Clouds  of  sleet  and  snow  were  sweeping  both 
earth  and  sky.  A  circle  of  videttes  immediately  formed  about  the  Emperor 
as  he  opened  the  important  dispatches.  Troubles  Were  indeed  multiplying. 
A  conspiracy  had  been  formed  in  Paris,  taking  advantage  of  the  disasters  in 
Russia,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  impérial  govemment,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Jacobin  mob. 

An  officer  by  the  name  of  Mallet  forged  an  account  of  the  death  of  Napo- 
léon. Availing  himself  of  the  panic  which  the  announcement  caused,  he 
gathered  around  him  a  few  hundred  of  the  National  Guard,  and  made  the 
most  audacious  attempt  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  power.  The 
Gonspirator  was  soon,  however,  arrested  and  shot.  But  the  event  alarming- 
ly  showed  how  entirely  the  repose  of  France  depended  upon  the  life  of  Na» 
poleon.  It  seemed  very  évident  that  the  impérial  govemment  was  by  no 
means  firmly  established,  and  that  the  death  of  the  Emperor  would  be  but 
ihe  signal  for  a  strife  of  parties. 

Napoléon  was  greatly  agitated  when  he  read  the  dispatches.    He  saw 
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that  the  tidings  of  his  death  was  the  signal  for  the  overthrow  of  the  empire, 
and  for  the  bloody  struggle  of  rival  parties  ;  that  the  government  which  he 
had  organized  with  such  toil  and  care,  to  be  a  permanent  blessing  to  France, 
and  his  mémorial  to  posterity,  was  ail  suspended  upon  his  personal  suprem- 
acy,  and  could  not  survive  his  death.  It  had  been  the  object  of  his  constant 
study  so  to  establish  and  consolidate  a  government  as  to  secure  the  repose 
of  his  beloved  country  after  his  death.  To  accomplish  this,  he  had  made  the 
tremendous  sacrifice,  and  had  committed  the  sin  of  separating  himself  from 
the  noble  Joséphine,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  degenerate  house  of 
Hapsburg.  He  now  found,  to  his  inexpressible  chagrin,  that  the  King  of 
Rome  had  no  more  been  thought  of  than  if  he  had  never  been  bom.  He 
now  saw,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  repudiated  Joséphine  would  hâve 
been  a  far  more  potent  ally  for  himself  and  for  France  than  the  daughter  of 
the  Caesars.  It  is  clear  that  Napoléon  had  no  intention  of  doing  wrong 
in  the  divorce  of  Joséphine.  It  was  a  "  sin  of  ignorance,"  but  it  was  none 
the  less  a  sin.  It  was  committed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  before  the 
whole  world  he  received  his  fearful  punishment.  In  the  anguish  of  his  feel- 
ings  at  this  time,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  présence  of  his  gênerais, 

"  Doès  my  power,  then,  hang  on  so  slender  a  thread  ?  Is  my  tenure  of 
sovereignty  so  frail  that  a  single  person  can  place  it  in  jeopardy  ?  Truly 
my.crown  is  but  ill  fitted  to  my  head  if  in  my  very  capital  the  audacious  at* 
tempt  of  two  or  three  adventurers  can  màke  it  totter.  After  twelve  years 
of  government,  after  my  marriage,  after  the  birth  of  my  son,  after  so  many 
oaths,  my  death  would  hâve  again  plunged  the  country  into  the  midst  of  re^- 
olutionary  horrors.    Napoléon  IL  was  forgotten." 

He  immediately  formed  the  resolution  to  retum,  as  soon  as  he  could  hon- 
orably  leave  the  army,  to  Paris.  Retiring  to  his  chamber,  he  said  to  Gen- 
eral Rapp, 

"  Misfortune  never  comes  singly.  This  event  fiUs  up  the  measure  of  evil 
hère.  I  can  not  be  every  where,  but  I  must  absolutely  retum  to  my  capital. 
My  présence  there  has  become  indispensable  to  restore  public  opinion.  We 
hâve  need  of  men  and  money.  Great  successes  and  victories  will  repair  ail." 
This  intention  was,  how^ever,  communicated  to  but  few,  lest  it  should  increase 
the  prevailing  disorders. 

Napoléon  remained  at  Smolensk  five  days,  collecting  his  scattered  forces, 
receiving  reports  from  those  divisions  of  the  army  which  were  traversing  dif- 
férent roads,  and  making  arrangements  for  rendering  the  continuation  of  the 
retreat  less  disastrous.  Eugène,  who  was  endeavoring  to  retreat  by  way  of 
Witepsk,  had  sufTered  dreadfully  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  now  strug- 
gling  along,  having  abandoned  ail  his  artillery  and  baggage.  Swarms  of 
Cossacks  were  also  prowling  about  the  divisions  of  Davoust  and  Ney,  afraid 
to  venture  upon  an  open  attack,  but  breaking  down  the  bridges  and  burning 
the  villages  ;  taking  advantage  of  woods,  forests,  défiles,  and  heights,  to  at- 
tack the  French  in  flank  and  rear,  cutting  oflf  the  stragglers,  and  precipitate- 
ly  retreating  before  any  blows  could  be  returned. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  the  14th  of  November,  the  retreat  was 
resumed.  It  was  dark  and  bitter  cold  as  the  troops  gloomily  defiled  from 
the  ruined  city  of  Smolensk.    The  army  was  now  reduced  to  about  forty 
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thousand  effective  men.  It  was  divided  into  four  corps,  commanded  bj  Mu- 
rat,  Eugène,  Davoust,  and  Ney.  Thirty  thousand  stragglers  hung  upon  them, 
encumbering  their  march.  The  Emperor  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
first  column,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Murât.  Marshal  Ney,  who 
was  to  remain  in  the  city  until  it  was  evacuated,  was  ordered  to  drive  ail 
stragglers  before  him,  to  saw  off  the  trunnions  of  the  cannon  he  would  be 
compeUed  to  abandon,  and  to  blow  up  in  the  towers  of  the  cify  the  munitions 
of  war  which  could  not  be  removed. 

The  horses,  with  their  shoes  wom  smooth,  or  lost  from  their  feet,  continu- 
ally  fell  beneath  their  riders.  With  incredible  toil,  the  men  were  obliged  to 
drag  the  cannon  and  baggage  wagons  up  the  icy  hiUs.  Frequently,  in  the 
darkness,  men,  horses,  and  artillery  were  roUing  down  the  slippery  declivi- 
ties  together.  The  cannon  balls  and  the  grape-shot  of  the  enemy  were  often 
at  the  same  time  plowing  their  ranks.  The  days  were  short,  the  nights  were 
long  and  dreadful.  The  suiferings  of  the  wounded  were  awful  beyond  de- 
scription. The  first  day  the  artillery  of  the  Guard  advanced  but  fifteen  miles 
in  twenty-two  hours. 

KutusofT,  with  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  well  clothed  and  armed, 
and  with  abundant  supplies,  was  marching  on  a  Une  paVallel  to  that  of  the 
French.  He  soon  outstripped  the  exhausted  fugitives,  and  took  a  strong  po- 
sition in  their  advance,  across  the  road,  planting  batteries  upon  the  adjacent 
heights,  and  attempted  to  dispute  the  passage  ;  but  the  Impérial  Guard  stern- 
ly,  proudly,  desperately  advanced,  and  swept  their  .assailants  before  them. 
The  Russians  retired  to  their  batteries  on  the  hills,  and  showered  innumer- 
able  bullets  upon  their  foe.  As  Napoléon  marched  through  this  storm  of  iron 
and  of  lead,  which  was  scattering  death  on  every  side,  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Guard  closed  in  a  dense  circle  around  him,  that  they  might  protect  him  by 
their  own  bodies  from  harm,  and  the  band  commenced  playing  the  air, 
"  Where  can  one  be  happier  than  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ?"  The  Em- 
peror, considering  this  exclusively  applicable  to  himself,  requested  them  to 
play  instead,  "  Let  us  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  empire."* 

The  first  division  of  the  army  havmg  forced  its  passage,  the  Russians  made 
an  effort  to  stop  Eugène,  who  was  several  miles  behind.  They  intrenched 
themselves  in  great  force  in  the  road  before  him,  and  summoned  him  to  sur- 
render.  A  terrible  battle  ensued.  Fifteen  hundred  of  Eugene's  division,  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  corps,  for  an  hour  resisted  the  onset  of  more  than 

*-  Sir  Ârchibald  Alison  thus  describes  Napoleon's  habit  of  passing  through  the  corps  of  the  army  : 
"  The  impérial  suite,  like  a  whirlwind,  swept  through  the  columns,  too  fast  for  the  men  either  to  fall 
into  the  ranks  or  to  présent  arms,  and,  before  the  astonished  crowd  could  find  time  to  gaze  on  their 
belored  ehief,  the  cortège  was  disappearing  in  the  distance.  Room,  however,  was  always  cleared  ; 
the  outiiders  called  out  to  make  way,  and,  at  the  magie  word8,*the  Emperor,*  in&ntry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  were,  pell  mell,  hurried  to  the  side,  ofUn  in  frightful  confusion,  and  with  fractures  of  legs 
and  airns." 

It  is  curious  to  witness  the  complacency  with  which  hostile  historians  represcnt  Napoléon  as  a 
monster  of  depravity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  compclled  to  confess  that  he  was  lovcd  al- 
moot  to  adoration  hy  ail  who  approached  his  person.  In  the  above  absurd  calumny,  Mr.  Alison 
représenta  the  soldiers  as  looking  up  with  gratitude  to  their  **beloT}ed  ehief,"  evcn  while  writtingin 
BmtilatioD  beneath  his  chariot  wheels.  We  may  wcll  inquire,  with  Colonel  Napier,  to  what  undia- 
ceming  men  do  thèse  writers  Tenture  to  make  such  représentations  î  Napoléon  is  represented  as  a 
în  character,  who  won  almost  superhuman  love  from  ail  who  knew  him. 
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twenty  thousand  Russians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Repelling  ail 
demands  to  capitulate,  they  resolved  to  eut  their  way  back  again  through  the 
Russian  Unes  to  join  the  viceroy .  They  formed  themselves  into  a  solid  square, 
and  rushed  upon  the  enemy's  columns. 

The  Russians  opened  their  ranks,  and  allowed  the  feeble  and  almost  de- 
fenseless  band  to  advance  into  their  midst.  Then,  after  they  comprehended 
their  object,  either  from  pity  or  admiration,  the  enemy's  battalions,  which 
lined  both  sides  of  the  road,  entreated  them  to  surrender.  They  seemed 
reluctant  mercilessly  to  shoot  down  such  brave  men;  but  the  only  answer 
they  received  was  a  more  determined  march,  stem  silence,  and  the  present- 
ed  bayonet.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  then  poured  in  upon  them 
at  once,  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  yards,  and  the  half  of  this  heroic  cûl- 
umn  was  stretched  lifeless  or  wounded  upon  the  ground.  The  survivors  in- 
stantly  closed  up  into  another  compact  square.  Not  a  man  wavered.  Thus 
they  marched  on  through  this  awful  fire,  until  nearly  every  individual  had 
fallen.  A  few  only  of  thèse  resolute  men  saw  the  advancing  divisions  of 
Eugène.  They  then  ran  and  threw  themselves  into  those  feeble  ranks,  which 
opened  to  receive  them. 

Eugène  had  now  to  fight  his  way  through  more  than  double  his  own  num- 
bers,  while  breasting  batteries,  which  plowed  his  ranks  with  grape-shot.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  single  man  escaped.  The  enemy  occupied  a 
position  which  swept  the  road.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  unless  that 
wooded  height,  bristling  with  cannon,  could  be  carried.  Three  hundred  men 
were  selected  to  ascend  to  the  forlom  assault.  The  battery  opened  upon  the 
devoted  band,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  every  individual  was  weltering  in  blood. 
Not  one  survived  those  terrifie  discharges. 

Eugène  had  only 
4000  men  now  left. 
Night,  eold,  long,  and 
dark,  came  roughly  to 
his  aid.  Leaving  their 
fires  buming  to  dé- 
çoive the  foe,  thèse  in- 
domitable  men,  with 
a  noiseless  step,  their 
breath  well-nigh  sus- 
pended,  crept,  at  mid- 
night,  along  the  fields, 
and  passed  around  the 
unassailable  position. 
There  was  a  moment 
of  fearful  péril  in  this 
critical  march.  The 
moon  suddenly  burst  from  the  clouds,  revealing  the  retreating  band  to  a 
Russian  sentinel.  He  immediately  challenged  them.  They  gave  them- 
selves up  for  lost.  A  Pôle  ran  up  to  the  Russian,  and  speaking  to  him  in 
his  own  language,  said,  with  great  composure,  "  Be  silent  !  We  are  out  on 
a  secret  expédition."     The  sentinel,  deceived,  gave  no  alarm.     Eugène  thus 
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escaped,  and  early  in  the  morning  rejoined  the  Emperor.  Napoléon  bad 
been  waiting  ail  the  preceding  day  for  the  viceroy,  in  intense  anxiety,  on  the 
plains  of  Krasnoe. 

Napoléon  now  became  extremely  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Ney  and  Da- 
voust.  Notwithstanding  the  péril  of  bis  position,  in  the  midst  of  accumu- 
lating  bosts  of  Russians,  he  resolved  to  await  their  arrivai.  For  two  days 
that  little  band  stood  upon  the  plain,  bidding  défiance  to  the  hostile  armies 
which  frowned  upon  them  from  ail  the  adjacent  beights.  The  name  of  Na- 
poléon was  such  a  terror  that  the  Russians  dared  not  marcb  from  their  en- 
campments. 

"  Kutusoff,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  seems  to  bave  acted  toward  Napo- 
léon and  the  Grand  Amiy  as  the  Groenland  fisbers  do  to  the  whale,  whom 
they  are  careful  not  to  approach  in  his  dying  agonies,  when  pain,  fiiry,  and 
a  sensé  of  revenge  render  the  last  struggle  of  the  leviathan  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous." 

StiU  no  tidings  could  be  heard  respecting  the  lost  marshals.  Napoléon 
now  adopted  the  most  extraordinary  résolve  to  tum  back  for  their  rescne. 
A  bolder  or  more  magnanimous  deed  history  bas  never  recorded.  Napoléon, 
with  his  little  band  accompanying  him,  was  now  safe.  He  bad  forced  his 
way  through  the  last  barrier.  An  unobstructed  retreat  through  Lithuania 
was  open  before  him.  By  delay,  he  was  enabling  the  enormous  forces  of  the 
enemy  to  get  possession  of  rivers  and  défiles  in  his  advance,  and  eut  oif  his 
retreat.  He  distinctly  saw  ail  this  ;  and  yet  he  determined  to  fight  his  way 
back  into  the  wilds  of  Rttssia,  to  deliver  his  friends  or  to  perish  with  them. 

England  and. America  bave  wondered  why  those  who  knew  Napoléon 
loved  him  with  such  strange  dévotion.  It  was  because  be  was  worthy  of 
their  love  ;  because  he  was  one  of  the  most  générons,  magnanimous,  and 
self-denying  of  mortals.  Could  Davoust  and  Ney  forget  this  man,  who,  re- 
gardless  of  famine  and  the  blasts  of  winter,  and  of  a  retreat  still  before  him 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  could  tum  back  into  the  snow-drifted  wilder- 
ness  for  their  rescue,  and  in  the  face  of  an  army  outnumbering  bis  own  al- 
most  ten  to  one  !  With  but  nine  thousand  meriy  balf  famished,  exhausted, 
and  almost  without  arms,  he  resolved  to  assail  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
By  plunging  into  tbe  very  midst  of  their  batteries  and  their  thronged  in- 
trenchments,  he  would  draw  upon  himself  the  sabres  and  the  shot  of  the  foe, 
and  thus  might  produce  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Davoust  and  Ney.  By  so 
doing,  there  was  a  chance  that  bis  friends  might  be  enabled  to  break  through 
those  défiles  wbjch  barred  their  escape  from  tbe  wilds  of  Russia.  Such 
traits  of  character  resistlessly  command  the  love  and  homage  of  ail  gênerons 
hearts. 

Napoléon  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Russians.  Unintimidated  by  those 
périls,  he  vigorously  adopted  measures  for  breaking  through  the  foe. 

"  I  bave  acted  the  Emperor  long  enough,"  said  be,  as  be  left  his  miséra- 
ble quarters  ;  "  it  is  time  I  should  again  become  a  gênerai." 

A  powerful  division  of  tbe  enemy  occupied  an  important  position  on  his 
left.  He  called  General  Rapp,  and  said  to  him,  "  Set  out  inmiediately,  and, 
daring  tbe  darkness,  attack  that  body  with  the  bayonet.  This  is  tbe  first 
time  the  enemy  bas  exhibited  such  audacity.    I  am  determined  to  make 
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him  repent  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  never  again  approach  my  head- 
quarters." 

After  a  few  moments'  thought,  he  recalled  him,  saying,  "  No  !  let  Roguet 
and  his  division  go.  Remain  where  you  are.  I  must  not  hâve  you  killed. 
I  shall  hâve  occasion  for  you  at  Dantzic."* 

Two  noctumal  attacks  were  made  preparatory  to  the  great  conflict  in  the 
moming  :  they  were  perfectly  successful.  The  French,  without  firing  a  mus- 
ket,  plunged  v^th  the  bayonet  into  the  densest  masses  of  the  foe,  and  the 
Russians,  amazed  at  such  desperate  valor,  retired  before  them. 

Moming  dawned.  The  Russian  battahons  and  batteries  encircled  the 
French  on  three  sides.  Napoléon,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  six 
thousand  Guards,  advanced  with  a  firm  step  into  the  centre  of  that  terrible 
circle,  to  break  through.  Mortier,  with  a  few  thousand  men,  deployed  to 
protect  his  right.  A  battaUon  of  footmen  of  the  Old  Guard,  formed  in  a 
square,  like  a  fortress  of  rock,  to  support  the  left  wing  of  this  feeble,  yet  in- 
domitable  column  of  attack. 

The  battle  commenced.  The  enemy  were  still  sufBciently  numerous  to 
crush  Napoléon  and  his  wasted  battalions  by  their  mass  alone,  in  marching 
forward,  without  firing  a  gun.  But  they  did  not  dare  to  move  from  their  in- 
trenchments.  With  their  artillery  they  made  wide  and  deep  breaches  in  the 
ranks  of  the  French,  whose  advance  they  could  not  retard.  The  enemy's 
guns  were  flashing  in  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south.  The  north  alone 
remained  open.  A  heavy  column  of  the  Russians  were  marching  to  an  em- 
inence,  there  to  rear  a  battery  which  would  complète  the  inclosing  circle,  and 
which  seemed  to  render  the  escape  of  the  French  impossible.  Napoléon  was 
apprised  of  the  péril. 

"  Very  weU,"  said  he,  calmly  ;  "  let  a  battàlion  of  my  chasseurs  take  pos- 
session of  it."  Giving  no  more  heed  to  this  péril,  he  continued,  with  unflinch- 
ing  persévérance,  to  pierce  the  masses  of  his  foe. 

The  battle  continued  till  two  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon.  At  last  Davoust 
made  his  appearance.  Aided  by  the  attack  of  Napoléon,  he  had  been  able 
to  force  his  way  through  the  Russians,  driving  swarms  of  Cossacks  before 
him.  The  valiant  bands  met,  struggling  through  clouds  of  smoke,  and  reel- 
ing  before  the  terrifie  discharges  of  batteries  which  incessantly  plowed  their 
ranks.  There  was  no  time  for  congratulations  upon  that  field  of  péril  and 
of  blood.  Napoléon  inquired  eagerly  for  Ney .  He  had  not  been  heard  from. 
He  was  probably  lost. 

Still  Napoléon  hesitated  to  retire.  He  could  hardly  endure  the  thought 
of  leaving  his  heroic  marshal  in  the  hands  of  his  foe.  At  last  the  danger 
that  ail  would  be  destroyed  was  so  imminent  that  Napoléon  reluctantly  de- 
cided  to  continue  the  retreat.  He  called  Mortier  to  his  side.  SorrowfuUy 
pressing  his  hand,  he  said, 

"  We  hâve  not  a  moment  to  lose.    The  enemy  is  overwhelming  us  in  ail 

• 

*  "  Rapp,  as  he  was  carrying  this  order  to  Roguet,  could  not  help  feeling  astonished  that  hi« 
chief}  surrounded  bj  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  was  going  to  attack  the  next  daj 
with  nine  thousand,  should  havo  so  littlo  doubt  about  his  safety  as  to  be  thinking  of  what  he  should 
haTO  to  do  at  Dantzîc,  a  city  from  which  he  was  separated  by  the  winter,  two  hostile  aimies,  fam- 
ine, and  one  hundied  and  eighty  leagues  of  distance.'*— Coun/  Philip  de  Scgitr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188. 
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directions.  Kutusoff  may  reach  the  last  elbow  of  the  Borysthenes  before 
us,  and  eut  off  our  retreat.  I  must,  therefore,  proceed  rapidly  thither  with 
the  Old  Guard.  You  and  Davoust  must  endeavor  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check 
nntil  night.     Then  you  must  advance  and  rejoin  me." 

Napoléon,  his  heart  almost  bursting  with  grief  at  the  thought  of  abandon- 
îng  Ney,  slowly  retired  from  the  field  of  battle.  Mortier  and  Davoust,  with 
three  thousand  men,  remained  to  arrest  the  advance  of  fifty  thousand  ene- 
mies.  A  shower  of  balls  and  grape-shot  swept  their  ranks.  Proudly  re- 
fîising  to  accelerate  their  steps,  they  retired  as  deliberately  as  they  would 
hâve  done  from  a  field  of  summer  parade.  Their  path  was  marked  by  the 
gory  bodies  of  the  dead.  Their  wounded  comrades  they  bore  in  their  arms. 
"Do  you  hear,  soldiers?"  said  General  Laborde;  "the  marshal  orders  ordi- 
naiy  time  !  ordinary  time,  soldiers  !"* 

Napoléon,  with  a  beechen  stick  in  his  hand,  toiled  along  on  foot.  He  pro- 
ceeded  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  as  if  still  half  resolved  to  tum  back  again  in 
pursuit  of  Ney.  As  he  advanced,  he  manifested  the  deepest  grief  for  the  lost 
marshal.  He  spoke  of  him  incessantly,  of  his  courage,  of  his  genius,  his  true 
nobility  of  character.  The  twilight  of  the  short  winter's  day  soon  disappear- 
ed,  and  another  dismal  night  of  woe  and  death  darkened  over  the  wasted  and 
bleeding  army.     In  the  night  Napoléon  was  overheard  saying  to  himself, 

"  The  misery  of  my  poor  soldiers  cuts  me  to  the  heart  ;  yet  I  can  not  re- 
lieve  them  without  establishing  myself  in  some  place.  But  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  stop  without  ammunition,  provisions,  or  artillery  ?  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  hait.     I  must  reach  Minsk  as  quickly  as  possible." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  thèse  words  when  an  officer  entered,  and  informed 
him  that  Minsk,  where  he  had  centered  his  last  hope,  with  ail  its  magazines» 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  For  a  moment  Napoléon  seemed 
overpowered  by  the  blow.  But,  instantly  recovering  himself,  he  said  firmly, 
yet  sadly, 

"  Very  well  !  we  hâve  now,  then,  nothing  to  do  but  to  force  our  way  with 
the  bayonet." 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  moming  he  sent  for  General  Rapp. 

"  My  afFairs,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  are  going  very  badly.  Thèse  poor  sol- 
diers rend  my  heart.    I  can  not,  however,  relieve  them." 

At  that  time  an  alarm  of  attack  was  made  upon  the  encampment.  The 
silence  of  midnight  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
rattle  of  musketry.  A  scène  of  indescribable  confusion  and  clamor  ensued. 
Napoléon  seemed  as  tranquil  as  if  seated  on  a  sofa  at  St.  Cloud. 

"  Go,"  said  he,  gently,  to  General  Rapp,  "  and  see  what  is  the  matter.  I 
am  sure  that  some  of  those  rogues  of  Cossacks  want  to  prevent  our  sleep- 
mg. 

The  midnight  alarm,  like  the  rapid  sweep  of  the  whirlwind,  soon  passed 
away.  The  exhausted  troops  again  threw  themselves  upon  the  snow-cover- 
ed  ground,  where  the  freezing  blast  was  even  more  merciless  and  fatal  than 
the  buUet  of  the  foe. 

The  extrême  sufFerings  of  the  French  army  during  this  period  were  faith- 

*  For  a  moie  Ml  accoimt  of  this  eztraordinaTy  enterpriBo,  see  **  Napoieon'i  Russian  Expédition, 
hj  Coani  Philip  de  Segur.'' 
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fully  narrated  to  France  by  Napoléon  in  bis  twenty-ninth  bulletin.  In  this 
celebrated  document,  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  measurelessness  of 
tbe  disaster. 

"  The  cold,"  says  the  bulletin,  "  suddenly  increased  after  the  7th.  On  the 
14th,  lôth,  and  16th,  the  thermometer  was  sixteen  and  eighteen  degrees  be- 
low  freezing  point,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  ice.  The  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery,  and  baggage  horses  died  every  night,  pot  by  hundreds,  but  by  thou- 
sands,  especially  those  of  Germany  and  France.  The  cavalry  were  ail  on 
foot.     The  artillery  and  baggage  were  without  means  of  conveyance. 

'^  The  army,  which  was  so  fine  on  the  6th,  was  very  différent  on  the  14th, 
almost  without  artillery,  cayalry,  and  transports.  Without  cavalry,  we  had 
no  means  of  reconnoitering  a  quarter  of  a  league,  while,  without  artillery,  we 
could  not  firmly  await  or  risk  a  battle.  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  march, 
in  order  not  to  be  forced  into  an  engagement,  which  the  want  of  ammunition 
prevented  our  desiring.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  a  certain  space 
of  ground,  and  that  without  cavalry  to  lead  or  to  connect  our  columns.  This 
difficulty,  added  to  the  immense  frost,  rendered  our  situation  misérable. 
Those  whom  nature  had  not  sufficiently  steeled  to  be  superior  to  fate  or  for- 
tune, lost  their  gayety  and  good«humor,  and  dreamed  only  of  misfortunes  and 
catastrophes.  Those  whose  constitutions  enabled  them  to  brave  vicissi- 
tudes,  presenred  their  spirits  and  ordinwy  manners,  and  saw  new  glories  in 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  The  enemy,  finding  upon  the  road  traces 
of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  French  army,  endeavored  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  them.  They  surrounded  ail  the  columns  with  Cossacks,  who 
carried  ofT,  like  the  Arabs  of  the  désert,  the  trains  and  carriages  which  for  a 
moment  diverged  from  or  loitered  on  the  march.  This  contemptible  caval* 
ry,  which  can  only  make  a  noise,  and  is  incapable  of  penetrating  through  a 
Company  of  voltigeurs,  was  rendered  formidable  by  circumstances.  Nev- 
ertheless,  the  enemy  had  to  repent  of  ail  the  serions  attempts  which  he 
made." 

The  enfeebled  army  soon  crossed  the  Dnieper,  and  entered  the  town  of 
Orcha.  Hère  they  found  houses,  fire,  and  provisions.  For  the  first  time 
since  leaving  Moscow,  the  soldiers  enjoyed  shelter,  comfort,  and  abundant 
refireshments.  '^  Napoléon  entered  Orcha,"  says  Segur,  "  with  six  thousand 
guards,  the  remains  of  thirty-five  thousand  ;  Eugène  with  eighteen  hundred 
soldiers,  the  remains  of  forty-two  thousand  ;  and  Davoust.with  four  thousand, 
the  remains  of  seventy  thousand."* 

The  heroic  marshal  had  lost  every  thing.  He  was  emaciate  with  toil, 
sleeplessness,  and  fasting.  His  clothes  were  in  tatters.  He  had  not  even  a 
shirt.  Some  one  gave  him  a  handkerchief  with  which  to  wipe  his  face, 
which  was  white  with  frost.  He  seized  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  devoured  it 
voraciously,  exclaiming,  "  None  but  men  of  iron  constitutions  can  support 
such  trials.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  resist  them.  There  are  limita  to 
human  strength,  the  utmost  of  which  hâve  been  exceeded."  StiU,  his  de- 
termined  spirit  had  never  for  one  moment  been  vanquished.    At  every  défile 

''  The  apparent  incoiiBistency  in  the  numben  which  are  firequently  mentioned  in  the  narratiTe, 
anses  from  the  iàct  that  each  day  thousands  were  perishing,  whiie  otber  tbousaiiâs  were  joining  the 
army  from  divisions  posted  along  the  line  of  retreat. 
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he  halted  and  beat  back  the  foe,  struggling  incessantly  against  an  inundation 
of  disorder. 

Napoléon  was  still  inquiring  for  Ney.  A  feeling  of  grief  pervaded  the 
whole  army.  Four  days  had  now  passed  since  he  had  been  heard  from. 
Nearly  ail  hope  had  vanished.  Still,  every  one  was  looking  back  across  the 
Dnieper,  hoping  to  obtain  a  glimpse  in  the  distant  horizon  of  the  approach 
of  his  columns.  They  listened  to  catch,  if  possible,  the  sound  of  his  conflict 
with  the  foe.  But  nothing  was  heard  but  the  cold  sweep  of  the  wintry 
wind  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  swarms  of  Cossacks,  crowding  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  stream,  and  menacing  the  bridges.  Some  proposed,  since 
there  was  no  more  hope,  to  blow  up  thèse  bridges,  and  thus  retard  the  pur- 
suit  of  the  Russians.  Others,  however,  would  not  consent,  as  it  seemed  to 
seal  the  doom  of  their  lost  companions  in  arms. 

Night  again  set  in,  and  the  weary  soldiers,  in  comforiable  quarters,  for  a 
moment  forgot  their  woes.  Napoléon  was  partaking  of  a  frugal  supper  with 
General  Lefebvre,  when  a  joyful  shout  was  heard  in  the  streets,  '^  Marshal 
Ney  is  safe  !"  At  that  moment  a  Polish  officer  entered  the  room,  and  re- 
ported  that  the  marshal  was  a  few  leagues  distant,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
harassed  by  swarms  of  Cossacks,  and  that  he  had  sent  for  assistance.  Na- 
poléon sprang  from  his  chair,  seized  the  informant  by  both  arms,  and  exclaim- 
ed,  with  intense  émotion, 

"  Is  that  really  true  ?  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?"  Then,  in  an  outburst  of  rap- 
ture,  he  added,  '*  I  hâve  two  hundred  millions  of  gold  in  my  vaults  at  the 
Tuileries  :  I  would  hâve  given  them  ail  to  save  Marshal  Ney  !" 

It  was  a  cold  and  gloomy  winter's  night.  The  soldiers  were  exhausted 
by  almost  superhuman  toil  and  suffering  ;  but  without  a  murmur,  five  thou- 
sand  men,  at  the  call  of  Eugène,  roused  themselves  from  their  slumbers,  and 
left  their  warm  fires,  to  proceed  to  the  rescue  of  the  marshal.  They  trav- 
ersed  unknown  and  snowy  paths  for  about  six  miles.  Often  they  stopped  to 
listen,  but  no  sound  of  their  lost  friends  could  be  heard.  The  river,  encum- 
bered  with  ice>  flowed  chill  and  drear  at  their  side.  Dismal  forests  of  pines 
and  firs  frowned  along  their  way.  The  gloom  and  silence  of  midnight  en- 
veloped  them.  In  this  state  of  suspense,  Eugène  ordered  a  few  cannon  to  be 
discharged.  Far  o£f  in  the  distance  they  heard  the  faint  response  of  a  volley 
of  musketry.  The  marshal  had  not  a  single  pièce  of  artillery  left.  Eagerly 
the  two  corps  hastened  to  meet»  Eugène  Beauhamais,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
men,  whom  no  périls  could  daunt,  and  whom  no  sufTerings  could  subdue, 
thiew  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  rescued  friend,  and  wept  for  joy.  Sol- 
diers, officers,.  gênerais,  ail  rushed  together,  and  mingled  in  affectionate  em- 
braces. 

The  reunited  bands  retumed  rejoicingly  to  Orcha.  As  Marshal  Ney  re- 
lated  to  the  Emperor  the  périls  through  'which  he  had  passed,  Napoléon 
grasped  his  hand,  and  hailed  him  by  the  proud  title  of  "  Bravest  of  the  Brave." 
The  unconquerable  marshal  had  infused  his  own  energy  into  the  bosom  of 
his  troops.  In  view  of  thèse  extraordinary  achievements,  accomplished  by 
the  genius  of  one  man.  Napoléon,  in  characteristic  language,  remarked,  "  Bot- 
ter is  an  army  of  deer  commanded  by  a  lion,  than  an  army  of  lions  com- 
manded  by  a  deer." 
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Ney  had  left  Smolensk,  about 
one  hundred  miles  distant,  on 
the  17thy  with  but  six  thousand 
soldiers.  He  arrived  at  Orcha 
with  but  fifteen  hundred,  and 
without  a  single  cannon.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  ail 
his  sick  and  wounded  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy .  The  road 
over  which  he  passed  he  found 
strewed  with  the  traces  of  the 
dreadful  rout  of  his  friends  who 
'had  preceded  him.  Every  where 
were  to  be  seen  broken  muskets 
and  sabres,  overthrown  carn- 
ages, dismounted  cannon,  and 
the  frozen  bodies  of  men  and 
horses. 

He  passed  the  battle-field  of 
Krasnoe,  where  the  Emperor 
had  halted,  and  had  so  heroic- 
ally  fought  for  the  rescue  of  his 
lost  companions.  It  was  cover- 
ed  with  the  icy  bodies  of  the 
dead.  On  the  ensuing  day  a 
wintry  mist  enveloped  them,  so 
that  they  could  see  but  a  few 
feet  in  adrance.  Suddenly  they 
found  themselyes  directly  in 
front  of  a  Russian  battery,  where 
the  enemy,  in  vastly  superior 
numbers,  disputed  their  passage. 
A  Russian  officer  presented  him- 
self,  and  demanded  the  sword  of 
Ney.  The  commander  of  the 
Russian  forces  was  so  conscious 
of  the  valor  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  that,  with  the  demand  for 
surrender,  he  sent  an  apology 
for  making  such  a  summons. 

"  Field  .  marshal  Kutusoff," 
said  the  envoy,  ^^  would  not  hâve 
presumed  to  make  so  cruel  a 
proposai  to  so  great  a  gênerai, 
to  a*  warrior  so  renowned,  if 
there  remained  a  single  chance 
of  safety  for  him.  But  there  are 
eighty  thousand  Russians  sur- 
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rounding  Marshal  Ney.  If  the  marshal  doubts  this,  Kutusoff  will  permit 
him  to  send  a  man  to  pass  through  his  ranks  and  count  his  forces."  Ney 
gave  the  noble  response,  ^'Â  marshal  of  France  never  surrenders  !" 

Even  while  this  scène  was  passing,  the  enemy,  either  through  treachery 
or  by  mistake^  discharged  a  battery  of  forty  guns,  loaded  with  grape-shot, 
directly  into  the  bosoms  of  the  French.  The  carnage  was  awful.  A  French 
offîcer  darted  forward  to  eut  down  the  Russian  messenger  as  a  traiter.  Ney 
restrained  him,  and  the  man,  v/ho  was  probably  innocent  of  ail  guile,  wafi 
disarmed  and  made  prisoner.  The  enemy's  £xe  was  now  poured  in  upon 
the  French  witbout  mercy  and  without  cessation.  "  Ail  the  hills,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  ^'  which  but  a  moment  before  looked  cold  and  silent,  became 
like  9o  many  volcanoes  in  éruption."  But  thèse  périls  did  but  fan  into  in- 
creased  intensity  the  ardor  and  the  courage  of  Ney. 

"  Kutusoff,"  saiys  Segur,  ^'  had  not  deceired  him.  On  his  side  there  were 
indeed  eighty  thousand  men,  in  complète  ranks,  well  fed  and  in  double  lines, 
fuU  and  deep  ;  a  numerous  cavalry  ;  an  immense  artillery,  occupying  a  for- 
midable position  ;  in  short,  every  thing,  and  fortune  to  boot,  which  is  alone 
equal  to  ail  the  rest.  On  ours,  five  thousand  half-famiahed  soldier»-— a  strag- 
gling  and  dismembered  colunm,  a  wavering  and  lariguid  march  ;  arms  de- 
fective  and  dirty,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  mute,  or  shaking  in  enfeebled 
hands.  And  yet  the  French  leader  had  no  thought  of  yielding  or  perishing, 
but  to  eut  his  way  through  the  enemy."  ' 

Ney,  undaunted,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  column,  and.rushed  upon 
the  hostile  intrenchmenis.  With  five  thousand  men  he  undertook  to  force 
a  passage  through  eighty  thousand.  With  six  pièces  of  cannon  he  ventured 
to  march  upon  batteries  bristling  with  two  hundred  pièces.  The  unequal 
combat  was  maintained  until  night  enveloped  the  field.  Ney,  then  finding 
it  impossible  to  break  through,  and  leaving  half  of  his  little  army  dead  upon 
the  field,  ordered  a  retreat  back  again  into  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Russia, 
toward  Smolensk. 

His  troops  heard  this  strange  command  with  utter  amazement.  They, 
however,  instantly  obeyed.  Tuming  their  backs  upon  their  comrades  who 
had  preceded  them,  upon  their  Emperor,  upon  France,  they  retraced  their 
steps  into  those  frozen  régions  from  which  they  were  so.  anxious  to  escape. 
For  an  hour  or  two  they  hastily  traversed,  in  the  darkness,  an  unknown  and 
savage  road,  until  they  came  to  a  small  river.  Ney  broke  the  ice  to  see 
which  way  the  carrent  ran. 

"  This  stream,"  said  he,  "  flows  into  the  Dnieper.  It  shall  be  our  guide." 
Cold,  hungry,  weary,  and  bleeding,  the  feeble  band  struggled  along  the  frozen 
banks  of  the  stream  until  they  came  to  the  Dnieper,  the  Borysthenes  of  the 
ancients.  A  lame  peasant,  the  only  iidiabitant  whom  they  encountered,  in^ 
formed  them  where  they  might  probably  pass  on  the  ice.  A  bend  in  the 
river  had  at  this  point  clogged  the  flbating  masses.  The  cold  had  cemented 
them.  AboTe  and  below,  the  stream  was  still  filled  with  movable  fragments 
In  this  spot  only  was  a  passage  possible,  and  hère  it  was  full  of  danger. 

Ney,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  threw  himself  upon  the  snow,  and  slept  while 
the  troops  pressed  across  in  single  file.  The  ice  was  thin,  and  bênt  and 
crackled  tmder  their  feet.    The  wagons,  laden  with  the  sick  and  wounded 
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soldiers,  neit  attempted  to  pass,  but  the  frail  surface  broke  beneath  the 
weight.  Many  of  the  wagons  sank.  Â  few  faint  shrieks  were  heard  as  the 
oiutilated  sufferers  were  submerged  in  the  icy  waves,  their  cold  and  silent 
sepulchre.  The  Cossacks  tracked  the  retreat  of  the  French,  ànd,  keeping 
beyond  the  reach  of  musket-shot,  fired  incessantly  upon  their  helpless  vie* 
tims  with  artillery.  Ney  pressed  vigorously  on,  by  day  and  by  night,  with- 
out  rest,  and  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  20th,  the  wrecks  of  the  Grand 
Army  were  sadly  united  at  Orcha. 

During  this  retreat,  an  unnatural  mother  abandoned  her  child  in  the  snow^ 
Marshal  Ney  took  the  little  suflferer  in  his  arms,  soothed  it  with  tendemess, 
and  carried  it  back  to  its  parent.  Again  the  wretched  woman,  rendered 
fiend-like  by  misery,  cast  the  poor  child  from  the  overladen  sledge.  Again 
the  marshal,  as  tender-hearted  as  he  was  brave,  rescued  the  child.  The  in* 
dignant  soldiers  threw  the  mother  from  the  sledge  to  perish  in  the  ice.  They 
covered  the  friendless  child  with  furs  and  blankets.  They  subsequently 
watched  over  him  with  great  care.  This  little  orphan  was  afterward  seen 
at  the  Beresina,  then  at  Wilna,  and  again  at  Kowno.  He  finally  escaped 
ail  the  horrors  of  the  retreat. 

Napoléon  could  now  muster  but  about  twelve  thousand  effective  men. 
Still,  a  vast  and  uncounted  train  of  stragglers  encumbered  the  army.  For 
the  next  three  days  the  suffering  band  pressed  on,  defying  ail  the  efforts  of 
their  multitudinous  foes  to  arrest  them.  When  Napoléon  left  Moscow  to 
attack  Kutusoff,  with  his  assembled  army,  at  Kalouga,  General  Wittgen- 
stein,  with  a  large  army,  was  three  hundred  miles  in  the  rear  of  Napoleon's 
left  wing.  Six  hundred  miles  farther  off,  General  Tchitchagoff  was  retum- 
ing  with  his  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  which  had  just  been  released  from 
warfare  with  the  Turks.  Both  of  thèse  well-appointed  hosts  were  march- 
ing  to  unité  their  forces  upon  the  banks  of  the  Beresina.  Three  armies  were 
thus  crowding  upon  the  Emperor.  The  passage  of  the  Beresina  had  now 
become  the  great  point  of  péril.* 

Napoléon  had  left  a  strong  force,  with  abundant  magazines,  at  Borisoff, 
an  important  town  which  covered  the  passage  oi  the  stream.  At  this  place 
he  was  sanguine  in  his  expectation  of  finding  refreshment,  repose,  and  pow* 
erful  additions  to  his  army  in  men  and  in  the  enginery  of  war. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Napoléon  received  intelligence  that,  through 
the  great  négligence  of  one  of  his  gênerais,  Borisoff  had  been  captured,  and, 

*  '*  A  secret  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Bucharqst  between  the  Rasnana  and  the  Tuike. 
This  peace  was  the  work  of  England,  and  was  secured  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  false  docu- 
ment, which  the  cabinet  of  London  caused  to  be  presented  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  It  was  a  forged 
letter  from  Napoléon,  in  which  he  propoeed  to  Alezander  the  dismembermant  of  the  Tnikish  em- 
pire. Joseph  Fonton,  who  for  a  long  time  had  Jieen  a  stipendiary  of  England,  being  oonsulted  hy 
Galib  EfTendi,  testified  to  the  anthenticity  of  the  document.  When  the  Sultan  leamed  of  the  en- 
trance  of  Napoléon  into  Russia,  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  was  only  induced  to  do  so  by 
the  menacing  attitude  of  England.  This  delay  of  the  ratification  delayed  the  Rnssian  army  in  Mol- 
da? ia,  and  did  not  releaae  it  until  Oetober.  It  consequently  was  unable  to  oppose  the  Fcench  army 
at  any  time  during  the  retreat,  until  it  encountered  the  French  at  the  famous  passage  of  the  Bei«« 
sina.** — Histoire  de  NapoUon,  par  M.  de  Norviru. 

Thus  Rossta  became  hostile  to  Napoléon  because  he  wmld  not  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Turkish  empire  ;  and  the  Tuiks  became  his  foes  because  England  had  con^need  them,  by  Mb9 
documents,  that  Napoléon  was  co-operating  with  Alezander  for  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
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with  ail  its  stores,  waa  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  was  quite  unpre- 
pared  to  hear  of  this  terrible  disaster.  For  a  moment  he  was  silent  ;  then, 
raising  bis  hand  toward  heaven,  he  sighed  heavily,  and  said, 

"  Is  it  written  tbere  that  we  shall  commit  nothing  but  errors  ?" 

"  Nevertheless,"  says  Napier,  "  thèse  first  words  of  impatience  were  the 
only  ones  which  escaped  him,  and  the  valet-de-çhambre  who  assisted  him 
was  the  only  one  who  witnessed  his  agitation.  Duroc,  Daru,  and  Berthier 
ail  said  that  they  knew  nothing  of  it — ^that  they  saw  him  unshaken.  This 
was  doubtless  so  as  to  outward  appearance,  for  he  retained  sufficient  com- 
mand  over  himself  to  avoid  betraying  his  anxiety." 

The  path  of  the  army  seemed  now  entirely  hedged  up.  Escape  was  ap- 
parently  impossible.  Napoléon  was  still  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  from 
where  he  had  crossed  the  Niémen  at  Kowno.  The  officers  who  were  with 
him  expressed  their  eamest  wishes  that  thei'r  sovereign,  by  abandoning  the 
army,  might  himself  reach  France,  *^  were  it  even  through  the  air,"  said  M. 
Daru,  *^  since  the  passage  of  the  earth  seems  barf éd.  Your  majesty  could 
much  more  certainly  serve  the  army  in  Paris  than  hère." 

Napoléon  carefully  studied  the  maps,  examined  the  situation  of  BorisoiT, 
and  suggested  one  or  two  other  points  of  passage.  It  was,  however,  found 
that  the  Russiaiis  had  strongly  defended  ail  those  places.  The  weakened 
army,  freezing  and  starving,  could  not  force  the  stream  in  the  face  of  such 
formidable  hostile  batteries.  He  finally  determined  to  attempt  a  passage  at 
Studsianca,  a  village  a  little  to  the  right  of  Borisoif.  The  river  was  hère 
about  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  six  feet  deep.  It  was  a  desperate  ven- 
ture.  There  was  no  bridge.  The  stream  was  filled  with  floating  ice.  The 
landing  on  the  opposite  side  was  in  a  marsh,  surrounded  by  heights,  occupied 
by  a  powerful  and  well-organized  army.  Napoléon,  however,  relied  firmly 
upon  the  resources  of  his  genius,  and  upon  the  courage  and  dévotion  of  his 
followers.    With  alacrity  he  made  préparations  for  the  fearful  enterprise. 

He  collected  ail  the  remaining  Eagles  of  the  several  régiments,  and  caused 
them  to  be  bumed.  AU  the  unnecessary  carriages  were  destroyed.  Eight- 
een  hundred  of  his  dismounted  guard  were  formed  into  two  battalions.  He 
assembled  around  his  own  person  ail  the  officers  who  had  been  able  to  save 
their  horses.  This  corps,  being  formed  into  a  company  of  five  hundred  offi- 
cers, was  denominated  'Uhe  Sacred  Squadron."  Gênerais  of  division  per- 
formed  the  fonctions  of  captains  and  inferior  officers  with  cordial  good-vrill, 
shouldered  the  musket,  and  took  their  places  in  the  ranks.  The  spirit  of  this 
feeble  band,  animated  by  the  indomitable  energy  of  Napoléon,  still  remained 
unbroken. 

Thèse  arrangements  being  completed,  the  troops  again  commenced  their 
march  through  the  dark  pine  forest  which  there  covers  the  country.  The 
retreating  army  presented  a  motley  array  of  about  forty  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children.  As  they  approached  Borisoif,  loud  shouts  were  heard, 
which  they  su{>posed  arose  from  the  exultant  and  défiant  Russians.  A  party 
was  sent  forthto  reconnoitre.  They  soon  retumed  with  the  almost  blissful 
news  that  the  corps  of  Marshals  Victor  and  Oudinot  had  retaken  BorisofT, 
and  were  waiting  for  Napoléon. 

The  joy  and  anguish  of  this  meeting  of  the  French  soldiers  can  not  be  de- 
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scribed.  Victor's  men  were  ignorant  of  the  disasters  which  the  Grand  Army 
had  encountered  since  its  évacuation  of  Moscow.  They  were  totally  unpre- 
pared  for  such  a  spectacle  of  misery.  Tbeir  comrades  presented  themselves 
clothed  in  rags,  pièces  of  carpet,  and  untanned  horse-skins.  Their  feet  were 
covered  with  wretched  substitutes  for  shoes.  Tbey  were  emaciate»  baggard, 
frozen,  and  bleeding.  The  vétérans  wept  together  over  tbe  récital  of  hither* 
to  unheard-of  woes  ;  and  ail  weré  horror-sthcken  when  informed  that  this 
skeleton  band  of  fugitives  was  ail  that  remained  of  that  triumphant  army 
which  had  recently  been  proclaimed  throughout  Europe  as  the  conquerors 
of  the  capital  of  Russia.  With  the  addition  of  the  divisions  of  Victor  and 
Oudinot,  Napoléon  had  now  twenty-seven  thousand  troops  and  forty  thou- 
sand  stragglers. 

Through  ail  thèse  disasters  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  to  Napoléon 
continued  unbroken.  "  Thus,  àmid  so  many  persons,"  says  Segur,  "  who 
might  bave  reproached  him  with  their  misfortunes,  he  majrched  on  without 
the  least  fear,  speaking  to  one  and  ail  without  affectation»  certain  of  being 
respected  as  long  as  glory  could  command  respect.  Knowing  perfectly  that 
he  belonged  to  us  as  much  as  we  to  him,  bis  renown  being,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
mon  national  property,  we  should  bave  sooner  tumed  our  axms  against  our- 
selves,  which  was  the  case  with  many,  than  against  him,  as  being  the  minor 
suicide. 

^'  Some  of  them  fell  and  died  at  bis  feet  ;  and  though  they  were  in  the 
most  frightful  delirium,  their  sufTering  never  gave  its  wanderings  the  tum  of 
reproach,  but  of  entreaty.  And,  in  fact,  did  he  not  share  the  common  dan* 
ger  ?  Who  of  them  ail  risked  so  much  as  he  ?  Who  had  suffered  the  great- 
est  loss  in  this  disaster  ?  If  any  imprécations  were  ever  uttered,  it  was  not 
in  bis  présence  ;  for  it  seemed  that,  of  ail  misfortunes,  that  of  incurring  his 
displeasure  was  the  greatest." 

The  River  Beresina  âows  rapidly  along  its  channel  a  few  miles  beyond 
Borisoff.  The  retreating  Russians  had  destroyed  the  bridge.  Upon  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river  they  had  planted  very  formidable  batteries.  Napo- 
léon remained  two  days  at  Borisoff  refreshing  his  troops.  On  the  2ôth,  a 
variety  of  movements  were  made  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  point  at 
which  hé  intended  to  cross  the  river.  In  the  mean  time,  with  secrecy,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  constructing  a  bridge  wbere  a  dense  forest  would 
conceal  their  opérations  from  view.  The  Russians,  in  vast  numbers,  occu- 
pied  the  adjacent  heights.  The  French  troops  were  secreted  ail  day  in  the 
woods,  ready  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  bridge  the  moment  night 
i^hould  come.  Hardly  had  the  winter's  sun  gone  down  behind  the  frozen 
hills  ère  they  sprang  to  their  work.  No  fire  could  be  allowed.  They  work- 
ed  through  the  long  and  dark  night,  many  of  them  often  up  to  their  necks  in 
water,  and  struggling  against  immense  masses  of  ice,  which  were  floated 
down  by  the  stream.  The  tires  of  the  wheels  were  wrenched  off  for  cramp- 
irons,  and  cottages  were  tom  down  for  timber. 

Napoléon  superintènded  the'  work  in  persovi,  toiling  with  the  rest.  He 
uttered  not  a  word  which  could  indicate  any  want  of  confidence  in  this  des- 
perate  adventure.  He  was  surrounded  by  three  armies,  constituting  a  mass 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.    **  In  this  situation,"  says  the  Rus- 
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sian  historian  Boutourlin,  ^'the  most  perilous  in  which  he  had  ever  found 
himself,  the  great  captain  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  himself.  ^  Without  allow- 
iog  himself  to  be  dismayed  by  the  imminence  of  his  danger»  he  dared  to 
measure  it  with  the  eye  of  genius,  and  still  fomid  resources  when  a  gênerai 
less  skiUful  and  less  determined  would  not  even  hâve  suspected  its  possi* 
baity." 

The  French  gênerais  deemed  the  passage  of  the  river  utterly  impractica- 
ble.  Rapp,  Mortier,  and  Ney  declared  that,  if  escape  were  now  effected, 
they  should  foreyer  after  beÛeve  in  the  Emperor's  protecting  star.  Even 
Murât,  constitutionally  bold  and  reckless  as  he  was,  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  saye  the  army.  He  urged  that  it  was  time  to  relinquish  ail 
thoughts  of  rescuing  any  but  the  Emperor,  on  whose  fate  the  salvation  of 
France  depended.  The  soldiers  in  the  ranks  expressed  similar  fears  and  de- 
sires. Some  Polish  officers  volunteered  to  eztricate  Napoléon  by  guiding 
him  through  obscure  paths  in  the  forest  to  the  frontiers  of  Prussia.  Ponia- 
towski,  who  commanded  the  Polish  division,  ofFered  to  pledge  his  life  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  Napoléon  promptly  rejected  the  suggestion 
as  implying  a  cowardly  and  dishonorable  flight.  He  would  not  forsake  the 
army  in  this  hour  of  its  greatest  péril. 

'^Napoléon,"  says  Segur,  ^'at  once  rejected  this  project  as  infamous,  as 
being  a  cowardly  flight  ;  he  was  indignant  that  any  one  should  dare  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  he  would  abandon  his  army  so  long  as  it  was  in*  danger. 
He  was,  however,  not  at  ail  displeased  with  Murât,  either  because  that 
prince,  in  making  the  proposition,  had  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing  his  firmness,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  because  he  saw  in  it  nothing  but 
a  mark  of  dévotion,  and  because,  in  the  eyes  of  a  sovereign,  the  first  quality 
is  attachment  to  hispersoh.'' 

At  last  the  day  faintly  davmed  in  the  east.  The  Russian  watch-flres  be<- 
gan  to  pale.  Napoléon,  by  the  movements  of  the  preceding  day,  had  efFect- 
ually  deceived  his  foes.  The  bewildered  Russian  admirai  consequently 
commenced  withdrawing  his  forces  from  Studzianca  just  as  Napoléon  côm- 
menced  concentrating  his  army  there.  The  French  gênerais,  who  were 
anxiously,  with  their  glasses,  peering  through  the  dusk  of  the  moming  to  the 
opposite  heights,  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they  saw  the  Rus- 
sians  rapidly  retreating.  The  Russians  had  received  orders  to  hasten  to  a 
point  some  eighteen  miles  down  the  river,  where  the  admirai  was  convinced, 
by  the  false  démonstrations  of  Napoléon^  that  the  French  intended  to  attempt 
the  passage. 

Oudinot  and  Rapp  hastened  to  the  Emperor  with  the  joyful  tïdings.  Na- 
poléon exclaimed,  "  Then  I  hâve  outwitted  the  admirai."*  A  squadron  of 
horsemen  swam,  on  their  skeleton  steeds,  through  the  îcy  waves,  and  took 
possession  of  the  opposite  bank.  The  bridge  was  soon  finished,  and  two 
light  rafts  were  constructed.  The  passage  of  the  troops  was  now  urged 
with  the  utmost  rapidity.  In  the  course  of,a  few  hours  the  engineers  suc- 
ceeded  in  constructing  anothér  bridge  for  the  transportation  of  the  baggage 
and  the  cannon.  During  the  whole  of  that  bleak  winter's  day,  and  of  the 
succeeding  night,  the  French  army,  with  its  encumbering  multitude  of  strag- 

*  Admirai  Tchitchagoff. 
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glersy  were  crowâing  across  thèse  narrow  défiles.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Russians  began^to  return.  They  planted  their  batteries  upon  the  adjacent 
heights,  and  swept  the  bridges  with  a  storm  of  cannon  balls.  Early  in  the 
•morning  of  the  27th,  the  foe  had  accumulated  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  pre- 
pared  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  French  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Napoléon  had  crossed  with  the  advanced  guard.  On  attaining  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  he  exclaimed,  '^  My  star  still  reigns." 

An  awful  conflict  now  ensued.  The  Russians  were  impelled  by  the  con- 
fidence of  success  ;  the  French  were  nerved  by  the  énergies  of  despair.  In 
the  midst  of  this  demoniac  scène  of  horror,  mutilation,  and  blood,  a  fearful 
tempest  arose,  howling  tbrough  the  dark  forests,  and  sweeping  with  hur- 
ricane  fury  over  the  embattling  hosts.  One  of  the  frail  bridges  broke  be- 
neath  the  weight  of  artillery,  baggage,  and  troops  with  which  it  was  burden- 
éd.  A  vast  and  phrensied  crowd  were  struggling  at  the  heads  of  the  bridges. 
Cannon  balls  plowed  through  the  living,  tortured  mass.  They  trampled  upon 
each  other.  Multitudes  were  crowded  into  the  stream,  and  with  shrieks 
which  pierced  through  the  thunders  of  the  battle,  sank  beneath  the  floating 
ice.  The  genius  of  Napoléon  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  is  the  testimony  alike  of  friend  and  foe,  that  no  other  man  could 
hâve  accomplished  what  he  accomplished  in  the  awful  passage  of  the  Ber- 
esina. 

Undilmayed  by  the  terrifie  scène  and  by  the  magnitude  of  his  péril,  he 
calmly  studied  ail  his  chances,  and,  with  his  feeble  band,  completely  thwart- 
ed  and  overthrew  his  multitudinous  foes.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pré- 
cise numbers  in  this  engagement.  According  to  Segur,  who  is  perhaps  the 
best  authority  to  whom  we  can  refer.  Napoléon  had  but  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand  fighting  men,  and  thèse  were  exhausted,  half  famished,  and  miserably 
clothed  and  armed.  There  were  also  forty  thousand  stragglers  and  wound- 
ed  embarrassing  his  movements  and  claiming  his  care.  Sixty  thousand 
Russians,  well  fed  and  perfectly  armed,  surrounded  him.  General  Wittgen- 
stein,  with  forty  thousand  eifective  men,  marched  upon  the  portion  of  the 
army  which  had  not  yet  crossed  the  stream.  Marshal  Victor,  with  but  sii 
thousand  men,  bafiled  ail  his  efforts,  and  for  hours  held  this  vast  force  at  bay. 
Admirai  TchitchagofT,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  attacked  the  columns 
which  had  crossed.  Ney,  with  eight  thousand  troops,  plunged  into  the  dense 
mass  of  foes,  drove  them  before  him,  and  took  six  thousand  prisoners. 

Through  ail  thèse  awful  hours  the  engineers  worked  in  preserving  and  re- 
pairing  the  bridges,  with  coolness  wHich  no  périls  could  disturb.  The  dark* 
ness  of  the  night  put  no  end  to  the  conflict.  The  Russians  trained  their 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  confused  mass  of  men,  horses,  and  wagons  crowding 
and  overwhelming  the  bridges. 

In  the  midst  of  ail  the  horrors  of  the  scène,  a  little  boat,  carrying  a  mother 
and  her  two  children,  was  overtumed  by  the  floating  ice.  A  soldier  plunged 
from  the  bridge  into  the  river,  jtnd,  by  great  exertions,  saved  the  youngest  of 
the  two  children.  The  poor  little  thing,  in  tones  of  despair,  kept  crying  for 
its  mother.  The  tender-hearted  soldier  was  heard  endeavoring  to  soothe  it, 
saying,  "  Do  not  cry.  I  will  not  abandon  you.  You  shall  want  for  noth- 
ing.     I  will  be  your  father." 
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Women  were  in  the  midst  of  the  streatu,  struggliDg  against  the  fioating 
ice,  with  their  children  in  their  arms  ;  and  when  the  mother  was  complete- 
]y  submerged  in  the  cold  flood,  her  stiffened  arms  were  seen  still  holding  her 
child  above  the  waves.  Across  this  bridge  the  soldiers  bore  tenderly  the 
orphan  child  which  Marshal  Ney  had  saved  at  Smolensk. 

Many  persons  were  crushed  and  ground  to  pièces  by  the  rush  of  he^vy 
carnages.  Bands  of  soldiers  cleared  their  way  across  the  bridge,  through 
the  encumbering  crowd,  with  their  bayonets  ai^d  their  swords.  The  wound- 
ed  and  the  dead  were  trampled  miserably  under  their  feet.  Night  came, 
cold,  dark,  and  dreary,  and  did  but  increase  thèse  awful  calamities.  Every 
thing  was  covered  with  snow.  The  black  mass  of  men,  horses,  and  car- 
nages, traversing  this  white  surface,  enabled  the  Russian  artillerymen,  from 
the  heights  which  they  occupied,  unerringly  to  direct  their  fire.  The  bowl- 
ing of  the  teinp^st,  the  gloom  of  midnight,  the  incessant  âash  and  roar  of 
artillery,  the  sweep  of  cannon  balls  through  the  dense  mass,  and  the  fright- 
ful  explosion  of  shells,  the  whistling  of  bullets,  the  vociférations  and  shouts 
of  the  soldiers,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  of  the  despairing,  and  the 
wild  hurras  of  the  Cossacks,  presented  one  of  the  most  appalling  scènes 
which  demoniac  war  has  ever  exhibited.  The  record  alone  one  would  think 
enough  to  appal  the  most  selfish  and  merciless  lover  of  military  glory.  At 
last  Victor,  having  protected  the  passage  of  ail  the  regular  troops,  led  his 
valiant  corps  across,  and  set  fire  to  the  bridges.  The  number  lost  on  this 
occasion  has  never  been  ascertained.  When  the  ice  melted  in  the  spring, 
twelve  thousand  dead  bodies  were  dragged  from  the  river.* 

On  the  29th  -of  October  the  Emperor  resuraed  his  march.  Each  hour 
brought  an  accumulation  of  horrors.  For  four  days  the  army  passed  along 
the  icy  road,  marking  their  path  by  an  awful  trail  of  frozen  corpses.  On  the 
3d  of  November  they  arrived  at  Molodeczno.  Hère  they  were  met  by  con- 
voys  sent  to  them  from  Wilna,  and  found  provisions  and  forage  in  abundance. 
The  wounded  officers  and  soldiers,  and  every  thing  which  could  embarrass 
the  movements  of  the  army,  were  sent  forward  under  an  escort  to  Wilna. 
Several  thousand  fresh  horses  were  obtained,  and  the  cavalry  remounted. 

*  Let  thofle  who  are  emulous  of  the  gloiy  which  war  bringi,  contemplate  the  foUowing  spectacle, 
described  by  an  eye-witness  at  Berlin  : 

**  On  Sunday  forenoon  last  I  went  to  one  of  the  gâtes,  and  found  a  crowd  coUected  around  a  car, 
in  which  aome  wounded  toldiers  had  jnst  retunied  from  Russia.  No  grenade  or  grape  could  haye 
so  diifigiued  them  as  I  beheld  them»  the  victima  of  the  oold.  One  of  them  had  lost  the  joints  of 
ail  his  ten  fingers,  and  he  showed  us  the  stumps.  Another  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks—he  wanted  both  ears  and  nose.  More  horrible  was  the  look  of  a  third,  whose  eyes 
had  been  frozen  ;  the  eyelids  hung  down  rotting  ;  the  globes  of  the  eyes  were  burst,  and  protruding 
from  theîr  sockete.  It  was  awiully  hideous.  Bat  a  spectacle  more  horrible  was  to  présent  itself 
Ont  of  the  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  car  I  now  beheld  a  figure  creep  painfully,  which  one  could 
searoely  belicTe  to  be  a  human  bcing,  so  wild  and  distorted  were  the  features.  The  lipe  were  rot- 
ted  away,  the  teeth  stood  exposed.  He  pulled  the  cloth  from  before  his  roouth,  and  grinned  on  us 
like  a  death's  head.  Then  he  burst  into  wild  laaghter,  gave  the  word  of  command  in  broken  French, 
with  a  Toice  more  like  the  bark  of  a  dog  than  any  thing  human,  and  we  saw  that  the  wretch  was 
mad — mad  from  a  frozen  brain  !  Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard,  *  Henry  !  my  Henry  !'  and  a  young 
girl  rushed  up  to  the  car.  The  poor  lunatic  rubbed  his  brow  at  the  voice,  as  if  trying  to  recollect 
where  he  was  Then  he  stretched  out  his  arms  toward  the  distracted  girl,  and  lifted  himscif  up 
with  his  whole  strength;  But  it  was  too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame  ;  a  shuddering  fever-fit  came 
over  him,  and  he  sank  lifeless  on  the  straw." — Forster  to  Kinmer,  January  lAtk,  1814. 
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The  artillery  was  repaired  ;  and  the  troops,  refreshed  and  reorganized»  were 
placed  in  marching  order. 

But  intelligence  was  also  brought  to  Napoléon  tbat  portions  oi  Prussia, 
taking  advantage  of  his  reverses,  were  arming  against  him  ;  and  that  even 
the  Austrian  aristocracy,  deeming  this  a  favorable  hour  to  put  down  democ- 
xdfiy  in  France»  were  assuming  a  hostile  attitude.  Napoléon  called  a  coun- 
cil  of  ail  his  officers,  related  to  them  thèse  new  impending  périls,  and  in* 
formed  them  of  his  conséquent  détermination  to  return  speedily  to  Paris. 
The  gênerais  unanimously  approved  of  this  design.  He,  however,  remained 
with  the  army  two  days  longer.    On  the  ôth  the  troops  arrived  at  Smorgoni. 

They  were  now  within  the  borders  of  ancient  Poland.  Though  still  with- 
in  the  dominions  of  Russia,  they  hère  met  with  sympathy  and  friends.  The 
great  difficulties  of  the  retreat  were  now  surmounted.  Napoléon  invited  ail 
his  marshals  to  sup  with  him.  Ât  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  he  informed 
them  that  he  should  set  out  that  night  for  France.  He  assured  them  that 
he  would  soon  return  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  tbousand  men,  and  repeat 
the  conquest  which  the  frost  had  retarded. 

^'  I  leave,"  said  he,  ^'  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
I  hope  that  you  will  obey  him  as  you  would  me,  and  that  the  most  perfect 
harmony  wÛl  reign  among  you."  He  then  embraced  them  ail  and  took 
leave.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Two  sledges  were  drawn  up  before  the 
door.  The  officers  gathered  sadly  and  affectionately  around  the  Emperor. 
Napoléon  took  his  seat  in  one  of  the  sledges,  with  Caulaincourt  by  his  side  ; 
Duroc  and  Lobau  foUowed  in  the  other  sledge.  Their  only  escort  consisted 
of  a  few  Pôles  of  the  Royal  Guard. 

For  leaving  the  army  under  thèse  circumstances,  Napoléon  bas  been  se- 
verely  censured.  It  bas  been  called  a  shameful  and  a  cowardly  abandon- 
ment.  A  Russian  historian  bas,  however,  been  more  just.  General  Bou- 
tourlin,  aid-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  says, 

"  Varions  judgments  bave  been  formed  respecting  this  departure  ;  yet 
nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  justify  it.  Napoléon  was  not  merely 
the  gênerai  of  the  army  which  he  left  ;  and  since  the  fate  of  ail  France  was 
dépendent  upon  his  person,  it  is  clear  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  his 
first  duty  was,  less  to  witness  the  death-throes  of  the  remnsmt  of  his  army, 
than  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  great  empire  which  he  ruied.  Now  he 
could  not  perform  that  duty  better  than  by  going  to  Paris,  that  by  his  prés- 
ence he  might  hasten  the  organization  of  new  armies  to  replace  that  which 
he  had  lost.*' 

Even  Bourrienne,  though  unable  to  conceal  the  hostiUty  with  which  he 
was  animated,  exclaims,  '^  It  is  not  without  indignation  that  I  bave  heard 
that  departure  attributed  by  some  to  cowardice  and  fear.  Napoléon  a  cow- 
ard  !  They  know  nothing  of  his  character  who  say  so.  Tranquil  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  he  was  never  more  happy  than  on  the  field  of  battle/' 

In  référence  to  this  astonishing  retreat.  Colonel  Napier  says, 

"To  bave  struggled  with  hope  under  such  astounding  difficulties  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  greatest  minds  ;  but,  like  the  Emperor,  to 
calculate  and  combine  the  moststupendous  efforts  with  calmness  and  accu- 
racy  ;  to  seize  every  favorable  chance  with  unerring  rapidity  ;  to  su^tain 
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every  reverse  with  undisturbed  constancy,  never  urged  to  rashness  by  de- 
spair, yet  enterprifting  to  the  utmost  verge  of  daring  consistent  with  reason, 
was  a  display  of  intellectual  greatness  so  surpassing,  that  it  is  not  without 
justice  Napoléon  has  been  caUed,  in  référence  as  well  to  past  âges  as  to  the 
présent,  the  foremost  of  mankind/' 

"  I  am  enabled  to  affirm,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  that  never  before,  under 
any  circumstances,  did  I  see  him  manifest  such  heroic  magnanimity  as  during 
fourieen  days  and  nights  which  followed  the  disasters  of  Moscow.  Seated 
by  my  side  in  a  narrow  sledge,  suifering  severely  from  cold,  and  often  from 
hunger,  for  we  could  not  stop  any  where,  leaving  behind  him  the  scattered 
wrecks  of  his  army,  Napoleon's  courage  never  forsook  him.  Yet  his  spirit 
was  not  buoyed  by  any  illusory  hope.  He  had  sounded  the  depth  of  the 
abyss.    His  eagle  eye  had  scanned  the  prospect  before  him." 

"  Caulaincourt,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  serions  state  of  things  ;  but  rest  as- 
sured  my  courage  will  not  âinch.  My  star  is  clouded,  but  ail  is  not  lost. 
In  three  months  I  shall  hâve  on  foot  a  million  of  armed  citizens,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  fine  troops  of  the  line.  I,  the  Emperor,  am  only  a  man  ; 
but  ail  Frenchmen  know  that  on  that  man  dépend  the  destinies  of  their  coun- 
try,  the  destinies  of  their  families,  and  the  safety  of  their  homes." 

Afiter  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  captured  by  the  Russians,  Napo- 
léon passed  rapidly  through  Wilna,  and  on  the  lOth  of  December  entered 
Warsaw.  The  Abbé  de  Pradt,  who  was  then  the  French  embassador  at 
Warsaw,  has  given  a  very  singular  account,  in  his  "  Embassy  to  Warsaw  in 
1812,"  of  an  interview  he  had  at  that  time  with  the  Emperor.  It  is  regard- 
ed  by  Napoleon's  friends  as  a  gross  caricature,  intended  to  represent  him  in 
an  odious  light. 

Napoléon,  at  St.  Helena,  referring  to  the  Abbé  de  Pradt,  said,  ''  But  the 
abbé  did  not  fulfill  at  Warsaw  any  of  the  objects  which  had  been  intended. 
On  the  contrary,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  .  Reports  against  him  poured 
in  from  every  quarter.  Even  the  young  men,  the  clerks  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy, were  surprised  at  his  condnct,  and  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of 
maintaining  an  understanding  with  the  enemy,  which  I  by  no  means  believed. 
But  he  certainly  had  a  long  tàlk  with  me,  which  he  misrepresents,  as  might 
hâve  been  expected;  and  it  was  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  delivering 
a  long,  prosy  speech,  which  appeared  to  me  a  mère  string  of  absurdity  and 
impertinence,  that  I  scrawled  on  the  corner  of  the  chimney-piece  the  order 
to  vnthdraw  him  from  his  embassy,  and  to  send  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
France  ;  a  circumstance  which  was  the  cause  of  a  gopd  deal  of  merriment 
at  the  time,  and  which  the  abbé  seems  very  désirons  of  concealing."* 

It  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  chapter  that  the  abbé  subsequently  paid 

*  The  Abbé  de  Pradt  subeequently  wrote  of  Napoléon  in  a  far  more  appréciative  tone.  Las 
Casas,  in  his  Mémorial  of  St.  Helena,  says,  "  At  this  part  of  my  journal  were  inserted  several  pages, 
lîill  of  détails  very  discreditable  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mallnes  (the  Abbé  de  Pradt),  which  were  re- 
œived  from  the  Emperor's  own  month,  or  collected  from  the  individoals  about  him.  I,  however, 
strike  them  ont,  \fk  considération  of  the  satis&ction  which  I  was  informed  the  Emperor  subsequent- 
ly experienced  in  pemsing  M.  de  Pradt^s  Concordats.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfectly  satisfîed 
ivith  numerous  other  testimonies  of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the  same  source.  An  hon- 
orable and  Yoluntary  acknowledgment  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  ail  the  retorts  that  can  be 
beaped  on  an  offender." 
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a  noble  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  Emperor,  as  he  indignantly  repelled 
the  insults  which  the  Allies  heaped  upon  their  fallen  foe.  Napoléon,  who 
is  represented  by  aU  who  knew  him  as  one  of  the  most  forgiving  of  men,  was 
much  gratified  by  this  virtual  amende. 

Napoléon  was.well  aware  of  the  perfidy  of  his  feudal  allies.  The  celerity 
of  his  movements  alone  prevented  his  being  made  a  prisoner  as  he  passed 
through  Bavaria.  He  was,  however,  reserved  for  a  more  melancholy  fate 
than  that  of  Richard  Cœur  de  Lion.  Earth  could  hâve  no  heavier  woes  for 
him  than  the  lingering  torments  of  St.  Helena.  The  Emperor  droye  forward 
without  intermission,  by  night  and  by  day.  At  one  o*clock  in  the  moming 
of  the  14th  of  December,  his  soUtary  sledge  entered  the  streets  of  Dresden. 
But  a  few  months  before,  Napoléon  had  left  that  city  surrounded  by  magnifi- 
cence such  as  no  earthly  monarch  bas  ever  equaled.  He  immediately  held 
a  long  private  conférence  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  most  faithful  and  de- 
Yoted  of  ail  his  allies.  Again  entering  his  sledge,  and  outstripping  even  his 
couriers  in  speed,  in  four  days  he  reached  Paris. 

It  was  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December.  The  Empress,  sick,  anxious, 
and  extremely  dejected,  had  just  retired  to  rest  at  the  Tuileries.  She  sup- 
posed  that  the  Emperor  was  still  struggling  with  his  foes  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilds  of  Russia.  Suddenly  the  voices  of  men  were  heard  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber.  A  cry  from  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  made  the  Empress  aware  that 
something  extraordinary  had  happened.  In  her  alarm  she  leaped  from  the 
bed.  At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  man,  enveloped  in  fiirs, 
rushed  in  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms.     It  was  the  Emperor. 

The  news  of  the  Emperor's  arrivai  spread  rapidly  through  the  metropolis. 
Napoléon  had  issued  a  bulletin,  frankly  communicating  the  whole  eitent  of 
the  disaster  which  had  been  encountered.  He  had  made  no  attempt  what- 
ever  at  concealment.  Though  the  bulletin  had  been  dispatched  from  the 
army  before  the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  it  did  not  Brrive  in  Paris  until 
the  morning  after  his  retum.  The  important  document  was  immediately 
published.  A  calamity  so  awful  and  unexpected  filled  Paris  with  amaze- 
ment  and  consternation. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Emperor  held  a  levée.  It  was  numer- 
ously  attended.  Gloom  and  anxiety  pervaded  every  countenance.  The  Em- 
peror appeared  calm.  He  made  no  attempt  to  évade  the  questions  which 
ail  were  so  anxious  to  ask.  Frankly  and  fuUy  he  communicated  the  détails 
of  the  retreat. 

"  Moscow,"  said  he,  "  had  fallen  into  our  power.  We  had  surmounted 
every  obstacle.  The  conflagration  even  had  in  no  way  lessened  the  pros- 
perous  State  of  our  affairs.  But  the  rigor  of  the  winter  induced  upon  the 
army  the  most  frightful  calamities.  In  a  few  nights  ail  was  changed.  Cruel 
losses  were  experienced.  They  would  bave  broken  my  heart  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  I  had  been  accessible  to  any  other  sentiments  but  the  welfare 
of  my  people.  I  désire  peace.  It  is  necessary.  On  four  différent  occa- 
sions, since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  I  bave  solemnly  made  offer 
of  it  to  my  enemies.  But  I  will  never  conclude  a  treaty  but  on  terms  hon- 
orable and  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  my  empire." 

After  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  from  the  army,  the  cold  increased  in 
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intensity.  As  they  approached  WOna,  the  mercury  saok  to  86^  below  zéro, 
Fahrenheit.  The  misery  which  ensued  can  never  be  told.  Sixty  thousand 
men,  troops  and  stragglers,  had  crossed  the  Beresina.  Twenty  thousand 
had  since  joined  them.  Of  thèse  eighty  thousand,  scarce  forty  thousand 
reached  Wilna.  This  destruction  was  caused  almost  entirely  by  the  cold. 
The  Russians  who  were  in  pursuit  perished  as  miserably  as  did  the  French. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  well  attested,  that  the  soldiers  from  a  more  south- 
em  clime  endured  the  cold  better  than  did  the  native  Russians. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  French  arrived  at  Kowno,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Niémen.  On  the  13th  they  crossed  the  bridge,  but  about  thirty  thou- 
sand in  number.  The  '*  Old  Guard"  was  now  reduced  to  three  hundred 
men.  They  still  marched  proudly,  preserving,  even  unto  death,  their  mar- 
tial and  indomitable  air.  The  heroic  Ney,  through  miracles  of  suffering  and 
valor,  had  covered  the  rear  through  this  awful  retreat.  The  march  from 
Viasma  to  the  Niémen  had  occupied  thirty-seven  days  and  nights.  During 
this  time,  four  rear  guards  had  melted  away  under  his  command.  Receiv- 
ing  four  or  five  thousand  men,  the  number  would  soon  be  reduced  to  two 
thousand,  then  to  one  thousand,  then  to  five  hundred,  and  finally  to  fifty  or 
sixty.  He  would  then  obtain  a  fresh  supply  to  be  strewn  in  death  along  the 
road.  Even  more  perished  from  fatigue  and  the  cold  than  from  the  buUets 
of  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  way  he  conducted  the  retreat.  Each  aftemoon,  at  about 
five  o'clock,  he  selected  some  commanding  position,  and  stopped  the  advance  * 
of  the  Russians.  His  soldiers  then,  for  a  few  hours,  obtained  such  food  and 
rest  as  was  possible  under  such  circumstances.  Ât  ten  o'clock  he  again  re- 
sumed,  under  cover  of  the  night,  his  retreat.  Ât  dayhreak,  which  was  about 
seven  o'clock,  he  again  took  position,  and  rested  until  ten  o'clock.  By  this 
time  the  enemy  usually  made  his  appearance.  Cautiously  retiring,  Ney 
fought  them  back  ail  day  long,  making  as  much  progress  as  he  could,  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  again  took  position. 

In  order  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  Cossacks,  powder  and  shells  were 
placed  in  the  wagons  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon,  and  a  long 
lighted  fuse  attaphed.  The  Cossacks,  observing  the  smoke,  dared  not  ap- 
proach  until  after  the  explosion.  Thus,  for  more  than  a  month,  by  night  and 
by  day,  Ney  struggled  along  against  blinding  storms  of  snow  and  freezing 
gales,  with  his  ranks  plowed  by  the  shot  and  the  shells  of  the  enemy. 

Ât  Kowno,  Marshal  Ney  coÛected  seven  hundred  fresh  troops,  and,  plant- 

ing  a  battery  of  twenty-four  pièces  of  cannon,  beat  back  the  enemy  during 

the  whole  day,  while  the  army  was  defiling  across  the  bridge.     As  thèse 

troops  melted  away  before  the  fire  of  the  foe,  he  seized  a  musket,  and  with 

difficulty  rallied  thirty  men  to  stand  by  his  side.    Ât  last,  having  seen  every 

xnan  safely  across  the  river,  he  slowly  retired,  proudly  facing  the  foe.    The 

buUets  flew  thickly  around  hîm  ;  still,  he  disdained  to  tum  his  back  upon  the 

foe  or  to  quicken  his  pace.     Deliberately  walking  backward,  he  fired  the 

last  buUet  at  the  advancing  Russians,  and  threw  his  gun  into  the  stream. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  "  Grand  Army"  who  left  the  Russian  territory. 

General  Dumas  was  seated  in  the  house  of  a  French  physician,  on  the 
Grcrman  side  of  the  river,  when  a  man  entered,  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak. 
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His  beard  was  long  and  matted,  his  emaciate  visage  was  blackened  with  gan- 
powder,  his  whiskers  were  singed  by  fire,  but  his  eyes  beamed  with  the  lus- 
tre of  an  indomitable  mind. 

'*  Ât  last  I  am  here,'^  said  he,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair.     "  What 
General  Dumas,  do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  who  are  you  ?" 

"  I  am  the  rear  guard  of  the  Grand  Army,  Marshal  Ney.  I  hâve  fired  the 
last  musket-shot  on  the  bridge  of  Kowno,  I  hâve  thrown  into  thè  Niémen 
the  last  of  our  arms,  and  I  hâve  walked  hither,  as  you  see  me,  across  the 
forest."* 


CHAPTER  XV. 


LUTZEN   AND   BAT7TZEN. 


Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior — ^Testimonj  of  Enemies — Noble  Dévotion  of  NapoIeon*s  Al- 
lies— New  Coalition — Confession  of  Metternich — Death  of  Bessièrcs — Battle  of  Lutzen — Enter- 
ing  Dresden — Battle  ofBantzen— Death  of  Duroo — ^Armistice — ^Renewal  of  Hoetilities — Caulain- 
courtes  Interview  with  the  Empeior— Striking  Remarks  of  Napoléon. 

Great  as  were  the  military  resources  which  the  Emperor's  genius  had 
created,  the  skill  and  vigor  of  his  civil  administration  were  still  more  extra- 
ordinary.  The  Minister  of  the  Interiort  at  this  time  made  the  following  re- 
port to  the  Législative  Body. 

•  "  Gentlemen, — Notwithstanding  the  immense  armies  which  a  state  of  war, 
both  maritime  and  Continental,  has  rendered  indispensably  necessary,  the 
population  of  France  has  continued  to  increase.  French  industry  has  ad- 
vanced.  The  soil  was  never  better  cultivated,  nor  our  manufactures  more 
flourishing,  and  at  no  period  of  our  history  has  wealth  been  more  equally 
diifused  among  ail  classes  of  society.  The  fermer  now  enjojrs  benefits  to 
which  he  was  formerly  a  stranger.  He  is  enabled  to  purchase  land,  though 
its  value  has  greatly  risen.  His  food  and  clothing  are  better  and  more 
abundant  than  heretofore,  and  his  dwelling  is  more  substantial  and  con- 
venient. 

"  Improvements  in  agriculture,  manufectures,  and  the  useful  arts  are  no 
longer  rejected  merely  because  they  are  new.  Experiments  hâve  been 
made  in  every  branch  of  labor,  and  the  methods  proved  to  be  the  most  use- 
ful hâve  been  adopted.  Artiécial  meadows  hâve  been  multiplied,  the  Sys- 
tem of  fallows  is  abandoned,  rotation  of  crops  is  better  understood,  and  ini- 

*  "  During  the  Ruanan  campaign,  France  is  believed  to  hâve  lost  about  three  hundred  and  ùSLj 

thousand  soldiers  ;  a  hundred  thousand  were  killed  in  the  advance  and  retreat,  a  hundred  and  fifly 
thousand  died  from  hutiger,  fatigue,  and  the  severity  of  the  climatc,  and  about  a  hundred  thousand 
remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  not  more  than  half  df  whom  ever  retumed  to 
France.  The  aocount  lias  been  swoUen  hy  including  the  iews,  suttleis,  women,  and  childxen  who 
foUowed  the  army,  and  by  those  who  joined  it  in  its  retreat  from  Moscow,  amounting  to  about  fifty 
thousand  persons.  Upward  of  sixty  thousand  horses  were  destroyed,  a  thousand  cannon,  and  neap- 
ly  twenty  thousand  wagons  and  carnages. 

**  Alexander's  losses  hâve  never  been  well  ascertained  ;  but,  including  the  population  of  the  aban- 
doned cities,  who  perished  for  want  of  food  and  shelter,  they  must  hâve  far  exceeded  those  of  the 
invaders.  In  commémoration  of  his  delivcrance,  the  Czar  caused  a  medal  to  be  stmck,  remarkable 
for  the  simplicity  and  literal  truth  of  the  inscription,  *  Not  to  usy  not  to  me^  but  to  Thy  tiame.  Jan- 
wflry,  1812.*  "— Jïf.  LavretU  de  VArièche,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166.  f  Count  Montalivet,  Peb.  25,  1813. 
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pro?ed  plans  of  cultivation  augment  the  produçe  of  the  soil.  Cattle  are 
multipliedy  and  their  différent  breeds  improved.  This  great  prosperity  is  at- 
tributable  to  the  libéral  laws  by  which  the  empire  is  governed  ;  to  the  sup- 
pression of  feudal  tenures»  titles,  mortmains,  and  the  ntonastic  orders — ^meas- 
ures  which  hâve  set  at  liberty  numerous  estâtes,  and  rendered  them  the  free 
patrimony  of  families  formerly.in  a  state  of  pauperism.  Something  is  due 
also  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  conséquent  on  the  altération 
and  simplification  of  the  laws  relating  to  freehold  property,  and  to  the  prompt 
décision  of  lawsuits,  the  number  of  which  is  now  daîly  decreasing." 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  wars  in  which  Napoléon  had  been  engaged, 
he  had  expended  in  works  of  public  improvement  the  following  sums  :  on 
palaces  and  buildings,  the  property  of  the  crown,  $12,500,000  ;  on  fortifica- 
tion», $27,000,000  ;  on  sea-ports,  docks,  and  harbors,  $25,000,000  ;  on  roads 
andhighways,  $35,000,000  ;  on  bridges  in  Paris  and  the  varions  departments, 
$6,250,000  ;  on  canals,  embankments,  and  the  drainage  of  land,  $25,000,000; 
on  public  Works  in  Paris,  $20,000,000  ;  on  public  buildings  in  the  depart- 
ments, $30,000,000  ;  making  a  total  of  more  than  $200,000,000,  which,  in  the 
course  of  nine  years,  Le  had  expended  in  improving  and  embellishing  France.* 

"  Thèse  miracles,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  were  ail  eifected  by  steadiness 
of  purpose — ^talent  atmed  with  power,  and  finances  wisely  and  economically 
appUed." 

-Gôunt  Mole,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  after  a  very  faithful  review  of  the 
flattering  condition  of  the  empire,  concluded  his  report  with  the  following 
words  :  "  If  a  man  of  the  âge  of  the  Medici,  or  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  to  re- 
visit  the  earth,  and  at  the  sight  of  so  many  marvels,  ask  how  many  âges  of 
peace  and  glorious  reigns  had  been  required  to  produce  them,  he-  would  be 
answered,  ^Tuxelve  years  ofwar  and  a  single  man?'*'* 

"  The  national  resources  of  the  French  empire,"  says  Alison,  "  as  they 
were  developed  in  thèse  mémorable  reports,  and  evinced  in  thèse  strenuous 
exertions,  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  this  was  the  Last  Exposition 
of  them  which  was  made  to  the  world  ;  this  was  the  political  testament  of 
Napoléon  to  future  âges.  The  disàsters  which  immediately  after  crowded 
round  his  sinking  empire,  and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  contend,  prevented  any  thing  of  the  kind  being  subsequently  attempt- 
ed  r  sind  when  order  and  regularity  again  emerged  from  the  chaos,  under  the 
restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  France,  bereft  of  ail  its  rèvolutionary  conquests, 
and  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  1789,  possessed  little  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  territory,  and  not  a  fourth  of  the  influence  which  it  had  enjoyed  under 
the  Emperor.  To  the  pîcture  exhibited  of  the  empire  at  this  period,  there- 
fore,  the  eyes  of  future  âges  will  be  constantly  turned,  as  presenting  both 
the  highest  point  of  élévation  which  the  fortunes  of  France  had  ever  attained, 
and  the  greatest  assemblage  of  national  and  militaiy  strength  which  the  an- 
nals  of  modem  times  hâve  exhibited." 

*  '*  When  it  îb  TeooUected  thot  an  expendituM  so  vast  on  objects  so  tnilj  impérial,  amounting  to 
nearij  £3,500,000  ($17,500,000)  a  year,  took  place  dnring  a  period  of  extraoïdmaiy  warHke  exer- 
tion,  and  almost  unbroken  maritime  and  territorial  hostilitj,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  demon- 
stratea  an  élévation  of  mind  and  grandeur  of  conception  on  the  part  of  Napoléon,  which,  as  much 
as  hû  wonderful  mflitary  achiArementa,  mark  him  as  one  of  the  most  marveloua  of  mankind.'* — 
Alison' s  HUtary  of  Ewroptt  toi.  iv.,  p.  81.  * 
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Napoléon  in  person  superintended  the  entire  administration  of  both  mili. 
tary  and  civil  affairs.  Every  ministerial  project  was  submitted  to  his  exam^ 
ination.  The  financial  accounts  were  ail  audited  by  himself.  The  govern^ 
mental  correspondence  passed  under  his  eye,  and  was  conrected  by  his  pen. 
The  apparently  exhaustless  mental  and  physical  énergies  of  the  Emperor 
amazed  ail  who  were  thrown  into  contact  with  him.  Though  Paris  had  been 
plunged  into  consternation  by  the  terrible  disaster  in  Russia,  the  calm  de« 
meanor  and  intrepid  countenance  of  the  Emperor,  which  accompanied  his 
frank  admission  of  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  calamity,  soon  re?ived  public 
confidence.  The  Journal  of  Parisy  the  next  moming,  ^ontained  the  foUow- 
ing  comments  upon  the  celebrated  29th  bulletin  : 

'^  Thèse  détails  can  not  but  add  to  thie  glory  with  which  the  army  has  cov- 
ered  itself,  and  to  the  admiration  which  the  beroic  firmness  and  powerful 
genius  of  the  Emperor  inspire.  Âfter  having  vanquished  the  Russians  in 
twenty  battles,  and  driven  them  from  their  ancient  capital,  our  brave  troops 
hâve  had  to  sustain  the  rigors  of  the  season  and  the  severities  of  an  inhos- 
pitable  climate  during  a  march  of  more  than  fifty  days  through  an  enemy's 
country,  deprived  of  artillery,  transports,  and  cavalry  ;  yet  the  genius  of  the 
sovereign  has  animated  ail,  and  proved  a  resource  under  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties.  The  enemy,  who  had  the  éléments  for  his  auxiliaries,  was  l^eaten 
wherever  he  appeared.  With  such  soldiers  and  such  a  gênerai,  the  event- 
ual  success  of  the  war  can  not  be  uncertain.  Napoléon  will  give  his  name 
to  the  nineteenth  century." 

The  words  of  Napoléon  were  eagerly  gathered,  and  circulated  through 
the  empire.  Innumerable  addresses,  containing  assurances  of  loyalty  and 
affection,  were  presented  to  him  by  the  principal  bodies  of  Paris,  and  from 
ail  the  principal  cities  of  France.  The  cities  of  Rome,  Milan,  Florence,  Tu- 
rin, Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Mayence,  manifested  the  noblést  spirit  of  dévo- 
tion. They  rallied  around  their  noble  leader  in  this  his  hdur  of  extremity 
with  a  zeal  which  does  honor  to  human  nature.  We  give  the  address  from 
Milan  as  a  spécimen  of  ail  the  rest. 

^'  Our  kingdom,  sire,  is  your  handiwork.  It  owes  to  you  its  laws,  its  mon- 
uments, its  roads,  its  prosperity,  its  agriculture,  the  honor  of  its  arts,  and  the 
internai  peace  which  it  enjoys.  The  peopleof  Italy  déclare,  in  the  face  of 
the  universe*,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  make 
to  enable  your  majesty  to  complète  the  great  work  intrusted  to  you  by  Provi- 
dence. In  extraordinary  circumstances,  extraordinary  sacrifices  are  required, 
and  our  efforts  shall  be  unbounded.  You  require  arms,  armies,  gold,  fidel- 
ity,  constancy.  Ail  we  possess,  sire,  we  lay  at  your  majesty^s  feet.  This 
is  not  the  suggestion  of  authority  ;  it  is  conviction,  gratitude,  the  universal 
cry  produced  by  the  passion  for  our  political  existence."* 

Austria  and  Prussia,  who  had  with  no  little  reluctance  allied  themselves 
with  the  armies  of  Republican  France,  now  began  to  manifest  decided  hos- 
tility.  The  commander  of  the  Prussian  forces  announced  his  sécession  from 
the  Prussian  alliance,  and  soon  again  Prussia  joined  the  coalition  of  Russia 
and  England  against  Napoléon.    It  is  said  by  Savary, 

''The  king  long  resisted  the  entreaties  with  which  he  was  assailed  in 

*  *  Addreu  from  Milan,  Decamber  87,  1818. 
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Prussia  to  join  the  Russians.  The  natural  sincerity  of  his  character  kept 
him  firm  to  our  alliance,  in  «pite  of  the  fatal  results  which  it  could  not  fail  to 
draw  upon  him.  He  was  driven  to  the  détermination  he  adopted  by  men  of 
restless  spirit,  who  told  him  plainly,  but  respectfuUy,  that  they  were  ready 
to  act  either  with  him  or  without  him.  '  Well»  gentlemen/  replied  the  king, 
'you  force  me  to  this  course  ;  but  remember,  we  must  either  conquer  or  be 
annihilated.'  " 

The  Âustrian  commander.  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  also  imitated  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  Prussians.  He  not  only  refused  to  render  any  service  to  the 
French  in  their  awfui  retreat,  but  overawed  the  Pôles  to  prevent  their  rising 
to  assist  Napoléon,  and  then,  entering  into  an  armistice  with  the  Russians, 
quietly  retired  to  the  territories  of  his  sovereign.  Murât,  dejected  by  thèse 
tidings,  and  alarmed  by  intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  Naples,  ab- 
ruptly  abandoned  the  army  and  retumed  to  Italy.  Napoléon  was  incensed 
at  this  désertion.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  Caroline,  Murat's  wife,  "  Your  hus- 
band  is  extremely  brave  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  oui  of  sight  of  the  ene* 
my  he  is  weaker  than  a  woman.    He  has  no  moral  courage." 

Muraf ,  before  leaving  the  army,  had  assembled  ^  oouncil  of  war,  and  had 
publicly  vented  his  spleen  against  the  Emperor  for  calling  him  from  sunny 
Naples  to  take  part  in  so  disastrous  a  campaign. 

''  It  is  impossible,"  said  he,  ^'  to.  continue  to  serve  a  madman  who  is  no 
longer  able  to  afford  security  to  his  adhérents.  Not  a  single  prince  in  Eu- 
rope will  hereafter  listen  to  his  word  or  respect  his  treaties.  Had  I  accept- 
ed  the  proposais  of  England,  I  might  hâve  been  a  poweriul  sovereign  like 
the  Emperor  of  Au  stria  or  King  of  Prussia." 

Davoust  indignantly  replied,  "  The  sovereigns  you  hâve  named  are  mon- 
archs  hy  the  grâce  of  God.  Their  power  has  been  Consolidated  by  time, 
by  long-accustomed  révérence,  and  hereditary  descent  ;  but  you  are  king 
merely  by  the  grâce  of  Napoléon  and  the  blood  of  French  soldiers.  You 
can  remain  a  king  only  by  the  power  of  Napoléon  and  by  an  alliance  with 
France.  You  are  inflated  with  black  ingratitude.  I  will  not  fail  to  denounce 
you  to  the  Emperor." 

To  Murât,  Napoléon  wrote  :  "  I  do  not  suspect  you  to  be  one  of  those  who 
think  that  the  lion  is  dead,  but  if  you  hâve  counted  on  this  you  will  soon  dis- 
cover  your  error.  Since  my  departure  from  Wilna  you  hâve  done  me  ail 
the  evil  you  could.    Your  title  of  king  has  tumed  your  head." 

Eugène  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command.  "The  Viceroy,"  wrote 
Napoléon,  "  is  accustomed  to  the  direction  of  military  movements  on  a  large 
scale,  and,  besidés,  enjcys  theftdl  confidence  of  thé  Emperor. ^^  This  oblique 
reproach  added  to  the  disafFection  of  Murât. 

Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  encouraged  by  the  utter  wreck  of  the  French 
armies,  on  the  Ist  of  March  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and  défensive, 
with  the  Russian  autocrat,  and  declared  war  against  France.  When  the 
hostile  déclaration  was  notificd  at  St.  Cloud,  Napoléon  merely  obsèrved, 

"  It  is  better  to  hâve  a  declared  enemy  than  a  doubtful  ally."  He  after- 
ward  said,  "  My  greatest  fault,  perhaps,  was  not  having  dethroned  the  King 
of  Prussia  when  I  could  hâve  done  it  so  easily.  After  Friedland,  I  should 
hâve  separated  Silesia  from  Prussia,  and  abandoned  this  province  to  Saxony. 
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The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Prassians  were  too  much  humiliated  not  to 
séek  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  first  occasion.  If  I  had  acted  thus,  if  I 
had  given  them  a  fr^e  constitution,  and  delivered  the  peasants  from  feudal 
slavery,  the  nation  would  hâve  been  content." 

Napoléon  had  wished,  by  a  gênerons,  treaty,  to  conciliate  his  foes.  He  waa 
ready  to  make  very  great  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  but  the  banded 
despots  of  Europe  were  entirely  regardless  of  his  magnanimity.  "  The  Sys- 
tem," said  Napoléon,  truly,  '*  of  the  enemies  of  the  French  Révolution  is  war 
to  the  death,^^* 

Immediately  after  the  défection  of  Prussia,  the  Allies  signed  a  convention 
at  Breslau,  which  stipulated  that  ail  the  Geroian  princes  should  be  summon- 
ed  to  unité  against  Napoléon.  Whoever  refused  was  to  forfeit  his  estâtes. 
Thus  the  Alhes  trampled  upon  the  independence  of  kings,  and  ende^vored 
with  violence  to  break  the  most  sacred  treaties.  The  vénérable  King  of 
Sazony,  refiising  thus  to  prove  treacherous  to  his  faithfiil  friend,  and  men- 
aced  by  the  loss  of  his  throne,  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  capital. 

The  Allies  overran  his  dominions,  and  marched  triumphantly  into  Dresden. 
They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  those  who  dreaded  the  libéral  ideas  which 
were  emanating  from  France.  The  English  government  also  made  an  at- 
tempt  to  compel  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  join  the  grand  alliance.  A 
squstdron  appeared  before  the  city,  and  cbémanded  a  categorical  answer  with- 
in  forty-eight  hours,  under  the  pain  of  bombardment.  The  blood  of  the  last 
atrocious  cannonade  was  hardly  as  yet  washed  from  the  pavements  of  the 
city.  It  was  another  of  those  attaches  of  piratical  atrocity  with  which  the 
English  government  so  often  dishonored  itself  during  thèse  tremendous 
struggles.  "This  measure,"  says  Alison,  "which,  if  supported  by  an  adé- 
quate force,  might  hâve  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects^  failed  from 
want  of  any  military  or  naval  force  capable  of  carrying  it  into  exécution."! 

The  Tories  of  England  were  exultant.  After  so  long  a  séries  of  disastrous 
wars,  they  were  now  sanguine  of  success.  «  Their  efTorts  were  redoubled. 
Thousands  of  pamphlets  were  circulated  in  ail  the  maritime  provinces  of 
France  by  the  agents  of  the  English  government,  defaiiiing  the  character  of 
Napoléon,  accusing  him  of  ambitions,  despotic,  and  bloodthirsty  appetites, 
and  striving  to  rouse  the  populace  to  insurrection.  Napoléon  was  basely 
accused  of  being  the  originator  of  thèse  long  and  dreadful  wars,  of  opposing 
ail  measures  for  peace,  of  deUghting  in  conflagration  and  carnage,  of  del- 
uging  Europe  with  blood  to  gratify  his  insatiable  ambition  and  his  love  of 
military  glory.  Most  recklessly  the  English  nation  was  plunged  into  hope- 
less  debt,  that  gold  might  be  distributed  with  a  lavish  hand  to  ail  who  would 
aid  to  crush  the  great  leader  of  govemmental  reform. 

On  the  1  Ith  of  February,  1813,  Mettemich  said  to  the  French  embassador, 

*  "  This  was  a  gigaiitie  contest,  for  his  enemies,  by  deceiTÎng  their  flubjeets  with  false  promises 
of  liberty,  had  broQd^t  whole  nations  against  him.  Af  ore  than  M^t  hundied  tfaonsand  men  weve 
in  anns  in  'Germ^ny  alone  ;  secret  societies  trare  in  full  activitj  ail  over  the  Continent,  and  in 
France  a  consptracy  was  eommenced  by  men  who  desired  rathejr  to  see  their  country  a  prey  to  for- 
eigners,  and  degraded  with  a  Bourbon  king,  than  bave  it  independent  and  glorious  under  Napoléon  ; 
wherefore  that  great  monarch  had  now  to  make  application,  on  an  immense  scale,  of  the  maxim 
which  prescribes  a  skillful  offensive  as  the  bevt  défense.'*— iViqner*i  W§r  in  the  Peiànmila^voX.  iv., 
p.  88.  t  AlisoA,  Tol.  iv.,  p.  205. 
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m  référence  to  the  bribe  which  the  English  govemment  had  ofTered  Austria 
to  induce  her  to  tum  against  Napoléon,  ''  Besides  the  thirty-five  millions  of 
dollars  which  England  gives  to  Russia,  she  offers  us  fifty  millions  if  we 
change  our  system.  We  hâve  rejected  the  ofFer  with  contempt,  although 
our  finances  are  in  the  most  ruinons  state."*  "  Meanwhile,"  says  Napier, 
'^  the  allied  sovereigns,  by  giving  hopes  to  their  subjects  that  constitutional 
liberty  should  be  the  reward  of  their  prodigious  popular  exertions  against 
France,  hopes  which,  with  the  most  détestable  baseness,  they  had  previously 
resolved  to  defraud,  assembled  greater  forces  than  they  were  able  to  wield, 
and  prepared  to  pass  the  Rhine."tt 

As  the  Allies  entered  Saxony,  they  scattered  innumerable  proclamations 
among  the  peçple,  calling  upon  them  to  hse  against  Napoléon.  ''  Germans,'* 
said  Qeneral  Wittgenstein,  "  we  open  to  you  the  Prussian  ranks.  You  will 
there  find  the  son  of  the  laborer  placed  beside  the  son  of  the  prince.  Ail 
distinction  of  rank  is  effaced  in  thèse  great  ideas — ^the  king,  liberty,  honor, 
country.  Among  us  there  is  no  distinction  but  talent,  and  the  ardor  with 
which  we  fly  to  combat  for  the  common  cause." 

With  such  false  words  did  the  leaders  of  despotic  armies  endeavor  to  de- 
lude  the  ignorant  multitude  into  the  belief  that  they  were  the  advocates  of 
equality.  Treacherously  they  raised  the  banner  of  democracy,  and  rallied 
around  it  the  enthuisiasm  of  simple  peasants,  that  they  might  betray  that 
cause,  and  trample  it  down  hopelessly  in  blood.  Many  were  deceived  by 
thèse  promises.  Seeing  such  awful  disasters  darkening  upon  the  French 
Emperor,  they  thought  he  was  forsaken  by  God  as  well  as  by  man,  and  they 
abandoned  their  only  true  friend. 

Napoléon  gazed  calmly  upon  the  storm  which  was  gathering  around  him. 
He  knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain,  when  his  enemies  were  so  exultant,  to 
make  proposais  for  peace.  Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  redouble  his 
efforts  to  defeat  their  machinations.  The  people  of  France  enthusiastically 
responded  to  his  call.  Parents  cheerfully  gave  up  their  children  for  the  dé- 
cisive war.  Every  town  and  village  rang  with  the  notes  of  préparation. 
As  by  magie,  another  army  was  formed.  By  the  middle  of  April  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  men  were  on  the  march  toward  Germany,  to  roll  back  the 
threatened  tide  of  invasion.  The  vétéran  troops  of  France  had  perished 
amid  the  snows  of  Russia.  A  large  army  vras  struggling  in  the  Spanish  pe- 
ninsula  against  the  combined  forces  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  The 
greater  portion  of  those  Napoléon  now  assembled  were  youthful  recruits, 
"  mère  boys,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott.^ 

♦  Montholon,  roi.  iv.,  p.  183.  f  Napier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  836. 

t  **  Austria  and  PruMia  had  both  entend  into  a  solemn  treaty  with  Napoléon,  and  put  their  troope 
under  his  command  in  the  invasion  of  Ruasia.  Yet  no  sooner  did  they  behold  his  arm j  in  frag- 
menta, than,  with  a  perfidy  and  meannesa  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  they 
joined  hands  with  Russia,  and  rushed  forward  to  strike,  with  deadlier  blows,  an  already  prostrate 
aJlj.  It  is  generally  regoided  as  a  point  of  honor  among  men  never  to  désert  a  friend  and  ally  in 
distress  ;  and  to  fight  by  the  side  of  a  friend  one  day  against  a  common  enemy,  and  on  the  next 
tum  and  smite  him,  for  no  other  reason  than  becanse,  bleeding  and  struggling  under  the  discom- 
fitare  he  bas  met  with*  he  is  no  longer  able  to  défend  himself,  is  considered  ths  meanest  act  of  an 
igïïÈMe  foul»  and  the  last  step  to  which  human  baseness  can  descend." — The  Impérial  Gvard  of 
IfitpoUmi,  hf  J,  T.  HeadUyt  p.  804. 

^  "  Napoléon,  the  most  indefatigable  and  active  of  mankind,  tumed  his  enemies'  ignorance  on 

Vol.  IJ  — s 
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On  the  ISth  of  Apri],  at  four  o'clock  io  the  moming,  Napoléon  left  St. 
Cloud  for  the  bead-quarters  of  his  army.  Caulûncourt,  who  accompanied 
him,  says, 

"  When  the  carnage  started,  the  Emperor,  who  had  his  eyee  fixed  on  tho 
castle,  threw  himself  back,  placed  hia  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  that  méditative  attitude.  At  length,  rousing  himself  from  his 
gloomy  rêverie,  he  began  to  trace  in  g]owing  colora  his  plans  and  projects, 
the  hopes  he  cherisbed  of  the  faithful  co-operation  of  Austria,  &c.  Then  he 
reaumed  his  natural  simplicity  of  manner,  and  spoke  to  me  with  émotion  at 
the  regret  he  felt  in  leaving  his  bonne  Louise  and  his  lovely  child. 

thU  hrad  ta  profit  ;  fi>T  Écaicely  hu  it  known  tlut  b«  had  TMched  Pari*  by  thaï  wûe,  that  rapiil 
joarney  firooi  Sinorftoni,  which,  baffling  ail  hii  f  nemiM'  hopet,  Icft  tham  only  tbe  powcr  of  foolisH 
abuae — warcely,  I  aay.  nM  hi>  arrivai  at  Paria  known  to  tha  worid,  than  a  new  n\d  enormoua  anny. 
tbe  conïtituent  parti  of  which  he  had.  with  hi*  muai  foreaight,  craaled  whiti  jet  in  tha  midat  of  vie 
tory,  wa*  on  ita  mareb  from  ail  parta,  to  unité  in  the  heait  of  Gerinaiiy," — Kajncr,  vol.  W.,  p.  37. 
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"  *  I  envy,'  said  he,  *  the  lot  of  thc  meanest  peasant  in  my  empire.  At  my 
âge  he  has  discharged  his  debts  to  his  country,  and  he  may  remain  at  home, 
enjoying  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  while  I,  I  must  fly  to  the 
camp  and  engage  in  the  strife  of  war.  Such  is  the  mandate  of  my  inexpli- 
cable destiny.' 

"  He  again  sunk  into  his  rêverie.  To  divert  him  from  it,  I  tumed  the  con- 
versation on  the  scène  of  the  preceding  evening,  when,  at  the  Elysée,  the 
Empress,  in  the  présence  of  the  princes,  grand  dignitaries,  and  ministers,  had 
taken  the  solenm  oath  in  the  character  of  Régent. 

"  *  My  good  Louise,*  said  the  Emperor,  *  is  gentle  and  submissive.     I  can 

dépend  on  her.     Her  love  and  fidelity  will  never  fail  me.     In  the  current  of 

events  therë  may  arise  circumstances  wfaich  décide  the  fate  of  an  empire. 

.In  that  case,  I  hope  the  daughter  of  the  Csesars  will  be  inspired  by  the  spirit 

of  her  grandmother,  Maria  Theresa.'  " 

Napoléon  had  ordered  his  troops  to  concentrate  at  Erfurth,  and,  on  the 
25th  of  Âpril,  he  reaehed  the  encampment  of  his  youthful  and  inexperienced 
array.  The  Allies,  fiushed  with  success,  overwhelming  in  numbers,  and  ani- 
mated  by  the  prospect  of  a  gênerai  rbing  of  the  Royalist  party  ail  over  Eu- 
rope, were  every  where  gaining  ground.  A  séries  of  indecisive  conflicts  en- 
sued,  in  which  the  genius  of  Napoléon  almost  unceasingly  triumphed  over 
his  multitudinous  enemies. 

In  one  of  thèse  actions,  Bessières,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the 
Impérial  Ghiard,  was  struck  by  a  bail  in  the  breast,  andf  fell  dead  from  his 
horse. 

Marshal  Bessières  had  been  commander  of  the  Guard  ever  since  the  cam- 
paign  in  Italy  in  1796.  Like  ail  those  who  were  honored  with  the  friend- 
ship  of  Napoléon,  he  was  a  man  of  exalted  worth.  He  was  humane  and 
tender-hearted  in  the  extrême,  and  yet  no  péril  in  the  hour  of  battle  could 
daunt  him.  Firmly  belièving  in  the  righteousness  of  those  principles  of  pop- 
ular  equality  for  which  he  was  contending  under  his  adored  Emperor,  and 
by  which  he  had  risen  from  obscure  parentage  to  power  and  renown,  he 
nerved  himself  to  endure  the  carnage  over  which  his  sympathies  wept.  He 
was  universally  beloved.  Even  those  against  whom  he  was  contending 
hâve  united  in  pronouncing  his  eulogy.  The  character  of  Napoléon  is  illus- 
trated  by  the  lofty  character  of  the  friends  he  cherished. 

The  loss  of  this  faithfîil  friend  deeply  afTected  Napoléon.  He  wrote  to 
the  Empress, 

"  Bessières  is  jusftly  entitled  to  the  name  of  brave  and  good.  He  was  dis- 
ttnguished  alike  for  his  skill,  courage,  and  prudence }  for  his  great  expérience 
in  directing  cavalry  movements,  for  his  capacity  in  civil  afTairs,  and  his  at- 
tachment  to  the  Emperor.  His  death  on  the  field  of  honor  is  worthy  of 
envy.  It  was  so  sudden  as  to  hâve  been  free  from  pain.  His  réputation 
WaB  without  a  blemish — ^the  finest  héritage  he  could  hâve  bequeathed  his 
children.  There  are  few  whose  loss  could  hâve  been  so  sensibly  felt.  The 
vvhole  French  army  partakes  the  grief  of  his  majesty  on  this  melancholy  oc- 
casion.** 

Amid  thèse  overwhelming  cares  and  périls,  Napoléon  forgot  not  the  wid- 
ow  of  his  friend.    He  wrote  to  her  the  foUowing  touching  letter  : 
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"  My  cousin, — Your  husband  bas  died  on  the  fîeld  of  honor.  The  loss 
which  you  and  your  children  hâve  sustained  is  doubtless  gjeat,  but  mine  U 
still  greater.  The  Duke  of  Istria  has  died  the  Doblest  death,  and  without 
suffering.  He  haa  left  a  epotless  réputation,  the  beat  inheritance  he  could 
transmit  to  his  children.  My  protection  is  secured  to  tbem.  They  will  in< 
herit  ail  tbe  affection  which  I  bore  to  their  father." 


Ât  last  the  hostile  forces  met  in  great  strength  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen. 
It  was  the  2d  of  May.  Napoléon,  not  ezpecting  an  attack,  was  on  the  marcb, 
hia  army  extending  tbirty  miles  in  length.  Suddenly  the  allied  army  appear- 
ed  in  ail  its  strength,  emerging  from  behind  some  heights  where  it  had  béer 
concealed.  In  four  deep  black  columns,  eighty  thousand  atrong,  with  pow- 
erful  artillery  in  front,  and  twenty-five  thousand  of  tbe  finest  cavalry  in  re- 
serve, thèse  vétérans,  with  deafening  cbeers,  rushed  resistlesBly  upon  tbe 
leading  colunms  of  tbe  young  conscripts  of  France,  Two  villages  were  im- 
mediately  enveloped  in  fiâmes.  A  beavy  concentric  fire  of  infentry  and  ar- 
tillery plowed  their  ranks.  Courier  after  courier  waa  dispatcbed  to  Napo- 
léon, pressing  for  re-enforcementa,  or  ail  was  lost.  The  Ëmperor  soon  ar- 
rived  at  tbe  théâtre  of  action.  He  had  but  four  thousand  horse.  Calmly, 
for  a  moment,  he  contemplated  the  overwhelming  tiumbers  thus  suddenly 
barsting  upon  bis  little  band,  and  then  said,  without  any  indication  of  alarm, 

"  We  hâve  no  cavalry.  No  matter,  it  will  be  a  battle  as  iu  Egypt.  Tbe 
French  infantry  is  equal  to  any  thing.  I  commit  mysel^  without  fear,  to  the 
valor  of  our  yoang  conscripts." 

Napoléon  himself  galloped  across  the  plain,  directing  his  steps  to  the  spot 
where  the  dense  smoke  and  the  incessant  roar  of  artillery  indicated  the  bot- 
test  of  the  atrife,  Tbe  scène  of  carnage,  confusion,  and  dismay  which  hère 
presented  itaelf  waa  sufEcient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  The  young  con- 
scripts, astounded  and  overwhelmed  by  the  awfiil  fire  from  the  Russian  bat- 
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teries,  which  mowed  down  their  ranks,  were  flying  in  terror  over  the  plain. 
Â  few  of  the  more  experienced  columns  alone  held  together,  and,  tom  and 
bleeding,  slowly  retired  before  the  advancing  masses  of  the  allied  infantry. 
Immense  squadrons  of  cavalry  were  posted  upon  a  neighboring  eminence, 
just  ready,  in  a  resistless  torrent  of  destruction,  to  sweep  the  field  and  sabre 
the  helpless  fugitives. 

The  moment  the  Emperor  appeared  with  the  impérial  staif,  the  young  sol- 
diers,  reanimated  by  his  présence,  rushed  toward  him.  A  few  words  from 
his  lips  revived  their  courage.  Instantly  the  broken  masses  formed^  into  lit- 
tle  knots  and  squares,  and  the  rout  was  arrested.  Never  did  the  Emperor 
receive  a  more  touching  proof  of  the  confidence  and  the  dévotion  of  his 
troops.  The  wounded,  as  they  were  borne  by,  tumed  their  eyes  affection- 
ately  to  the  Emperor,  and  shouted,  often  with  dying  lips,  Vive  V Empereur  ! 
Whenever  his  form  appeared,  flitting  through  the  confusion  and  the  smoke 
of  the  battle,  a  gleam  of  joy  was  kindled  upon  the  cheeks  even  of  those 
struggling  in  death's  last  agonies.  The  dévotion  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  he- 
roism  of  the  gênerais  and  officers,  never  surpassed  what  was  witnessed  on 
this  occasion.  Napoléon  rode  through  a  storm  of  bullets  and  cannon  halls 
as  if  he  bore  a  charmed  life.  He  seemed  désirons  of  exposing  himself  to 
every  péril  which  his  faithfîil  soldiers  were  called  to  encounter.  He  felt  that 
the  young  soldiers,  who  now  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the  horrors  of  a  field 
of  battle,  needed  this  example  to  stimulate  their  courage. 

For  eight  hours  the  battle  raged.  It  was  sanguinary  in  the  extrême.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
General  Gérard,  though  already  hit  by  several  bullets,  and  covered  with 
blood,  still  headed  his  troops,  exclaiming,  '*  Frenchmen  !  the  hour  Is  come  in 
which  every  one  who  loves  his  country  mùst  conquer  or  die." 

The  décisive  moment  at  length  arrived.  Napoléon  brought  forward  the 
Impérial  Guard,  whose  énergies  he  had  carefully  preserved.  Sixteen  bat- 
talions  in  close  column,  preceded  by  sixty  pièces  of  incomparable  artillery, 
pierced  the  wavering  mass  of  the  Allies.  One  incessant  flash  of  fire  blazed 
from  the  advancing  column.  The  onset  was  resistless.  Enveloped  in  clouds 
of  dust  and  smoke,  the  determined  band  was  soon  loet  to  the  sight  of  the 
Emperor.  But  the  flash  of  their  guns  through  the  gloom<  and  the  receding 
roar  of  their  artillery,  proclaimed  that  they  were  driving  the  enemy  before 
them.  The  victory  was  complète.  But  Napoléon,  destitute  of  cavalry,  gave 
strict  orders  that  no  pursuit  should  be  attempted.  He  slept  upon  the  ^ard- 
won  field  of  battle.  The  Allies  retreated  to  Leipsic,  and  thence  to  Dres- 
den,  amazed  at  the  unexpected  energy  which  Napoléon  had  developed. 
They  had  supposed  that  the  disasters  in  Russia  had  so  weakened  his  strength 
that  he  could  présent  but  feeble  résistance. 

The  Emperor  immediately  transmitted  news  of  this  victory  to  Paris,  and 
to  every  court  in  alliance  with  France.  The  tidings  fiUed  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  with  joy. 

"  In  my  young  soldiers,**  said  Napoléon,  "  I  hâve  found  ail  the  valor  of  my 
old  companions  in  arms.  During  the  twenty  years  that  I  hâve  commanded 
the  French  troops,  I  hâve  never  witnessed  more  bravery  and  dévotion.  If 
ail  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  the  ministers  who  direct  their  cabinets,  had 
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been  présent  on  the  field  of  battle,  thej  would  bave  renounced  the  vain  hope 
of  causing  the  star  of  France  to  décline." 

He  wrote  to  the  Empress,  whom  he  had  appointed  Régent,  requesting  her 
to  forward,  in  her  name,  the  foUowing  circular  to  each  of  the  bishops  of  the 
empire  : 

*^  In  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  Queen  and  Régent,  to  the 
Bishop  of .  The  victory  gained  at  Lutzen  by  his  majesty  the  Empe- 
ror and  King,  our  beloved  spouse  and  sovereign,  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
spécial  act  of  divine  protection.  We  désire  that,  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
you  will  cause  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung,  and  address  thanksgivings  to  the  God 
of  armies  ; .  and  that  you  will  offer  such  prayers  as  you  may  judge  suitable, 
to  draw  down  the  divine  protection  upon  our  armies,  and  particularly  for  the 
sacred  person  of  his  majesty,  the  Emperor  and  King.  May  God  préserve 
him  from  every  danger.  His  préservation  is  as  necessary  to  the  happinëss 
of  the  empire  as  to  the  religion  which  he  has  re-established,  and  which  he 
is  called  to  sustain." 

A  similar  circular  was  sent  to  ail  the  bishops  in  Italy.* 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  moming  Napoléon  rode  over  the  field  of 
battle.  With  émotions  of  the  profoundest  melancholy,  he  gazed  upon  the 
bodies  of  six  thousand  of  his  young  conscripts  strewing  the  plain.  Their 
youthful  visages  and  slender  figures  proclaimed  how  little  they  were  adapted 
to  the  stern  horrors  of  the  field  of  battle.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  wounded, 
many  of  them  from  the  first  families  in  France  and  Germany,  had  been  con- 
veyed,  in  every  form  of  mutilation,  from  the  bloody  field  to  the  hospitals. 

As  Napoléon  was  thoughtfully  and  sadly  traversing  the  gory  plains,  he 
came  to  ûïe  dead  body  of  a*  young  Prussian,  who,  in  death,  seemed  to  press 
something  closely  against  his  bosom.  The  Emperor  approached,  and  found 
that  it  was  the  Prussian  flag  which  the  soldier,  in  dying,  had  grasped  so  te- 
naciously.  For  a  moment  he  stopped,  and  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  touch- 
ing  spectacle.  Then,  with  a  moistçned  eye,  and  a  voice  tremulous  with 
émotion,  he  said, 

"  Brave  lad  !  brave  lad  !  you  were  worthy  to  bave  been  bom  a  French- 
man.  Gentlemen,"  ^aid  he,  tuming  to  his  officers,  his  voice  still  trembling, 
"  you  see  that  a  çoldier  has  for  his  flag  a  sentiment  approaching  to  idolatry. 
It  is  the  object  of  his  worship,  as  a  présent  received  from  the  hands  of  his 
mistress.  I  wish  some  of  you  immediately  to  render  funeral  honors  to  this 
young  man.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  his  name^  that  I  might  write  to  his 
family.  Do  not  separate  him  from  his  flag.  Thèse  folds  of  silk  will  be  for 
him  an  honorable  shroud."  Napoléon  could  thus  honor  fidelity  and  courage 
even  in  an  enemy. 

The  battle  of  Lutzen  is  invariably  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
proofs  of  Napoleon's  genius,  and  of  the  fervid  affection  with  which  he  was 
cherished  by  every  soldier  in  the  anjay.  The  Allies  had  chosen  their  own 
point  of  attack.  Concealed  behind  a  barrier  of  hills,  they  had  drawn  the 
French  almost  into  an  ambuscade.  Surprised  in  a  scattered  line  of  march, 
extending  over  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Napoléon  was  assailed  by  the  con- 
centrated  masses  of  the  enemy  on  his  right  and  centre.     Still,  the  Emperor, 

*  Soaveiiin  Historique  de  M.  le  Baron  Mènerai,  tome  ii.,  p.  74. 
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with  hia  joang  recmïts,  arrested  the  advance  oFthe  enemy,  suBtained  thv 
conflict  for  ei^ht  hours,  brought  up  his  re-enforcements,  and  gained  the  vie- 
tory.  It  waB  Napoleon'e  personal  ascendency  over  his  troops  which  secured 
this  recuit. 

His  instinctiTe  acquaintance  with  the  human  beart  was  almost  supernatu- 
ral.  On  this  occasion  he  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  encourage  and  ani- 
male his  cAi/(fren,  as  he  erer  called  hissoldiers.  A  colonel  of  a  battalionbad, 
for  some  fault,  been  degraded  from  his  rank.  He  was  a  very  brave  man, 
and  much  beloved  by  those  whom  he  hnd  commanded.  In  the  oiidst  of  the 
battle,  when  that  battalion  was  needed  to  perform  a  feat  of  desperate  daring, 
Napoléon  appeared  at  its  head  with  the  beloved  commander.  Addreeaing  to 
him,  in  the  présence  of  his  troops,  a  few  words  of  forgivenesa  and  commend- 
ation,  he  restored  him  to  the  command.  A  shout  of  joy  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  battalion.  The  cryspread  from  rankto  rank,  and  rose  above  the  awfui 
roar  of  the  battle.  The  troops,  thus  animated,  headed  a  column,  and,  breaet- 
îng  the  storm  of  war,  accompbshed  the  feat  for  which  it  was  thus  prepared. 
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It  18  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  précise  numbers  engaged  in  this  conflict. 
"  Although,"  says  Alison,  "  Ihe  superiority  of  numbers,  upon  the  whole,  was 
dectdedly  on  the  aide  of  the  French,  yet  thia  was  far  from  being  the  case 
witii  the  forces  actually  engaged,  until  a  laie  period  in  the  day." 

"  It  was,  indeed,"  says  Bussey,  *'  an  achievement  worthy  of  gratulation, 
that  an  army  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  with  upward  of 
twenty  thousand  cavalry,  had  been  defeated  by  not  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  including  only  four  thousand  caTalry." 

The  Allies,  having  lost  twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  cnnducted 
their  retreat  In  much  confusion.  Ten  thousand  chariots,  more  than  half  of 
them  loaded  with  the  wounded,  encumbered  the  road.  The  French  followed 
close  upon  their  rear,  continually  harassing  them.  On  the  7th  of  May  ihe 
discomfited  army  passed  through  Dreaden  without  venturing  to  hait.  They 
crossed  the  Elbe,  blew  up  the  bridgea,  and  the  few  Cossacks  who  were  left 
behind  swam  their  horscs  across  the  stream. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  May  momings  when  the  French  army 
approached  this  beautifiil  city.  Even  the  meanest  soldier  gazed  with  dc- 
light  upon  the  amphithéâtre,  encircled  by  hills,  which  were  crowned  with 
gardens,  orchards,  and  villas.  The  placid  waters  of  the  Elbe,  fringed  with 
the  foliage  and  with  the  flowers  of  spring,  meandered  through  the  lovely 
landscape.  The  rising  sun  was  brilliantly  reflected  frnm  the  steeples,  dômes, 
and  palaces  of  the  city.     From  the  distant  eminences  glittered  the  bayoneta 


of  the  retreating  foe.  Batteries  frowned  on  the  heights,  and  the  cannonado 
of  the  pursners  and  the  pursued  minïJed  with  the  clangor  of  bells  whirS 
welcomed  the  approach  of  Napoléon  to  the  capital  of  his  noble  and  faithfLl 
ally,  the  King  of  Saxoiiy. 
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This  monarch  was  a  man  of  great  moral  excellence.  Napoléon  often 
qûoted  with  admiration,  as  illustrative  of  his  character,  one  of  his  remarks, 
that  "Probity  and  truih  are  the  best  artifices  in  politicsJ^ 

The  aristocratie  party  but  a  few  days  before  had  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
the  entrance  of  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Now  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  restoration  of  their  monarch.  As  Napo- 
léon approached  the  city,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  magistrates,  who  had 
been  treacherous  to  him  and  to  their  king,  and  had  welcomed  the  Allies. 
Who  are  you  ?"  said  Napoléon  severely. 
Members  of  the  municipality,"  replied  the  trembling  burgomasters. 

**  Hâve  you  bread  for  my  troops  ?"  inquired  Napoléon. 

"  Our  resources,"  they  answered,  "  hâve  been  entirely  ezhausted  by  the 
réquisitions  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians." 

"  Ah  !"  replied  Napoléon,"  it  is  impossible,  is  it  ?  I  know  no  such  word. 
Get  ready  bread,  méat,  and  wine.  You  richly  deserve  to  be  treated  as  a 
conquered  people.  But  I  forgive  ail,  from  regard  to  your  king.  .  He  is  the 
savior  of  your  country.  You  hâve  been  already  punished  by  having  had  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  among  you,  and  having  been  govemed  by  Baron 
Stein." 

The  Emperor  dismounted,  and,  accompanied  by  Caulaincourt  and  a  page, 
walked  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  Balls  from  the  opposite  batteries  fell 
around  him.  Having,  by  a  thorough  personal  reconnoissance,  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  various  localities,  and  having  rescued  from  conflagration 
the  remains  of  a  bridge,  he  called  upon  General  Drouet  to  bring  forward  a 
hundred  pièces  of  cannon.  He  posted  himself  upon  an  eminence  to  direct 
their  disposition.  A  tremendous  cannonade  was  immediately  commenced 
between  thèse  guns  and  the  opposing  batteries  of  the  Russians.  The  Em- 
peror was  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  His  head  was  grazed  by  a  splinter 
which  a  bail  shattered  from  a  tree  near  by.  *^  Had  it  struck  me  on  the 
breast,"  said  he,  calmly,  "  ail  was  over." 

The  Russian  battery  was  soon  silenced.  The  Allies,  having  donc  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  concentrated  their 
forces  at  a  formidable  intrenched  position  at  Bautzen.  Hère  they  resolved 
to  give  a  décisive  battle.  By  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  French  en- 
gineers,  a  bridge  was  soon  constructed,  and  boats  made  ready  to  cross  the 
stream.  During  the  whole  of  the  llth  Napoléon  superintended  the  passage. 
He  sat  upon  a  stone  by  the  water  side,  animating  his  men.  He  promised  a 
napoléon  to  every  boat  which  was  ferried  across,  and  was,  in  his  tum,  cheer- 
ed  by  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  young  conscripts,  as,  with  long  trains  of 
artillery,  and  ail  the  enginery  of  war,  they  pressed  to  the  right  Imnk  of  the 
Elbe. 

On  the  lèth  of  May,  Napoléon  and  the  King  of  Saxony  rode  side  by  side 
through  the  streets  of  Dresden  to  the  royal  palace.  They  were  accompanied 
by  the  discharges  of  cannon,  the  music  of  martial  bands,  the  pealing  of  bells, 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Flowers  were  scattered  in  their  path, 
and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefi,  and  the  smiles  ofladies,  from  Windows  and 
balconies,  lined  their  way.  It  was  the  last  spectacle  of  the  kind  Napoléon 
was  destined  to  witness.    He  fuUy  comprehended  the  fearlul  périls  which 
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surrounded'him,  and  in  that  hour  of  triumph  he  reflected  with  a  calm  and 
serions  spirit  upon  the  ruin  with  which  his  course  was  threatened. 

" I  beheld," he  afterward  remarked,  "the  décisive  hour gradually  approach- 

ing.  My  star  grew  dim. 
I  felt  the  reins  sUpping 
from  my  hands.  Aus^ 
tria,  I  knew,  would  avail 
herself  of  any  difficultiea 
in  which  I  might  be 
placed  to  secure  advan^ 
tages  to  herself.  But  I 
had  resolved  on  making 
the  greatest  sacrifices. 
The  choice  of  the  proper 
moment  for  proclaiming 
this  resolution  was  the 
only  difficult  point,  and 
what  chiefly  occupied 
my  attention.  If  the  in- 
fluence of  physical  force 
be  great,  the  power  of 
opinion  is  still  greater. 
Its  effects  are  magical.  My  object  was  to  préserve  it.  A  false  step,  a  word 
inadvertently  uttered,  might  forever  hâve  destroyed  the  illusion.  While  suc» 
cessfuly  I  could  offer  sacrifices  honorably." 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  Napoléon,  now  agaîn  a  conqueror,  sent 
pacifie  overtures  to  the  Allies.  He  was  sincerely  anxious  for  peace,  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  submit  to  dégradation.  The  Allies,  anticipating  the 
speedy  union  of  Austria  with  their  armies,  demanded  terms  so  exorbitant  a» 
to  prove  that  they  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
overthrow  of  Napoleon's  power.  Upon  this  rejection  of  his  proposais,  Na* 
poleon  sent  Eugène  to  Italy  for  the  défense  of  that  kingdom.  Austria  was 
secretly  raising  a  powerfiil  army,  and  Napoléon  foresaw  that  his  treacherous 
father-in-law  would  soon  march  to  recover  his  ancient  conquests  in  the  plains 
of  Lombardy. 

After  remaining  a  week  in  Dresden,  awaiting  the  resuit  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace.  Napoléon  resumed  his  march  to  meet  his  enemies,  who  had  plant- 
ed  themselves  behind  the  intrenchments  of  Bautzen.  In  his  route  he  passed 
the  ruins  of  a  small  town.  It  had  been  set  on  fire  in  an  engagement  between 
the  French  and  Russians.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  the  spectacle  of  misery. 
Presenting  the  inhabitants  with  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  their  immédiate 
necessities,  he  promised  to  rebuild  the  place.  Riding  over  ground  still  cov- 
ered  with  the  wounded,  he  manifested  much  sympathy  for  their. sufferings. 
He  directed  the  attention  of  his  surgeon  to  a  poor  Russian  soldier  apparently 
in  dying  agonies.  "  His  wound  is  incurable,"  said  the  surgeon.  "  But  try,** 
replied  Napoléon.     "  It  is  always  well  to  lose  one  less." 

On  the  moming  of  the  21  st  the  French  army  again  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  camp  of  the  Allies.    They  were  intrenched  behind  the  strong  town 
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of  Bautzen.  The  River  Spree  flowed  iii  their  front.  A  chain  of  wooded  hills, 
bristling  with  Russian  batteries,  protected  their  right.  The  cannon  of  the 
Prussians  frowned  along  the  rugged  eminences  on  their  left.  Napoléon  saw 
at  a  glance  that  he  could  not  take  the  camp  by  storm.  Ney  was  accordingly 
directed  to  make  a  large  circuit  around  the  extrême  right  of  the  Russians, 
while  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  engrossed  by  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
left  by  Oudinot,  and  upon  the  centre  by  Soult  and  the  Emperor  in  person. 

For  four  hours  the  French  made  charge  after  charge  upon  thèse  impregna- 
ble  Works.  At  length  the  bugle  notes  of  Ney's  division  virere  heard  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  With  shouts  of  **  Vive  l'Empereur  !"  and  with  a  terrifie  roar 
of  musketry  and  artillery,  the  dense  masses  of  the  French  marshal  plunged 
into  the  camp  of  the  exhausted  foe.  The  Allies,  panic-stricken,  bewildered, 
and  assailed  on  every  side,  fled  with  the  utmost  celerity  toward  the  wilds  of 
Bohemia.  Napoléon  was  again  undisputed  victor.  Though  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  slain,  but  few  prisoners  were  taken,  and  but  a  few  of  the 
trophies  of  war  were  secured.  The  French,  destitute  of  cavalry,  were  un- 
able  to  follow  up  their  victory  with  the  accustomed  results.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  the  Emperor,  utterly  exhausted  by  days  and 
nights  of  sleeplessness  and  toil,  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  by  the  side 
of  a  battery,  and,  notwithstanding  the  thunder  of  the  cannonade  and  the 
horror  and  péril  of  the  conflict,  fell  soundly  asleep. 

The  loss  of  the  victors,  who  marched  boldly  to  the  muzzles  of  the  bat- 
teries of  their  foes,  is  represented  as  greater  than  that  of  the  vanquished. 
The  Allies  lost  fifteen  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  Five  thousand  of 
the  French  were  killed  outright,  Vhile  twenty  thousand  of  the  mutilated  vic- 
tims  of  war  moaned  in  anguish  in  the  gory  hospitals  in  Bautzen  ànd  the  sur- 
rounding  villages.  Napoléon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  middle  of  the  squares 
of  his  faithful  Guard,  near  Wurchen,  where  the  allied  sovereigns  had  held 
their  head-quarters  the  night  befpre.  He  immediately  dictated  the  bulletin 
of  the  battle,  and  the  following  gênerons  decree  : 

'*  A  monument  shall  be  erected  on  Mount  Cenis.  On  the  most  conspicu- 
ous  face  the  following  inscription  shall  be  written,  'The  Emperor  Napoléon, 
from  the  field  of  Wurchen,  bas  ordered  the  érection  of  this  monument,  in 
testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  the  people  of  France  and  Italy.  This  monu- 
ment will  transmit  from  âge  to  âge  the  memory  of  that  great  epoch,  when, 
in  the  space  of  three  months,  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  flew  to  arms  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  French  Empire.'  " 

«  **  No  period  in  the  career  of  Napoléon  is  more  characteristic  of  the  indomitable  finnness  of  his 
charaeter,  as  well  as  resources  of  his  mînd,  than  that  which  has  now  been  narrated.  When  the 
magnitude  of  the  disasten  in  Rusna  is  taken  into  considération,  and  the  gênerai  défection  of  the 
north  of  Gennanj,  which  immediately  and  necessarily  foUowed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most 
woTthy  of  admiration,  the  moral  courage  of  the  Emperor,  whom  such  an  unheard  of  catastrophe 
coald  not  subdue,  or  the  eztraordinaiy  energy  which  enabled  him  to  rise  sùperior  to  it,  and  for  a 
brief  seasoh  again  chain  victory  to  his  standards.  The  militaiy  ability  with  which  he  combated  at 
Lutxen— with  infantiy  raperior  in  nnmber  indeed,  bot  destitute  of  the  cavalry  which  was  so  for- 
midable in  their  opponents*  ranks,  and  for  the  most  part  but  newly  raised — the  victorious  vétéran 
annies  of  Russia  and  ardent  volunteers  of  Prussia,  was  nerer  surpassed.  The  battle  of  Bautzen, 
in  the  skill  with  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  admirable  précision  with  which  the  différent  corps 
and  réserves  were  brought  into  action,  each  at  the  appropriate  time,  is  worthy  of  being  placed  be- 
flide  Ansterlitz  or  Jena."— -iHifo»,  Hiêtory  of  Europe^  vol.  iv.,  p.  84. . 
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The  overthrow  of  Napoléon  prevented  the  exécution  of  thie  honorable  de- 
BÎgn.  The  admirers  of  patriotic  virtue,  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  tbe 
advocateB  of  popular  lUwrty,  hare  alike  cause  to  mount  over  the  triumph  of 
the  Alhes. 

Napoléon  was  busily  employed  dictating  dispatchea  during  most  of  the 
night.  At  thtee  o'clock  in  the  moming,  accompanied  by  General  Drouet 
alone,  he  left  his  tent  and  directed  his  Bteps  toward  the  tomb  of  Gustaviu 
Adolphus.  He  waa  profoundly  sad.  The  death  of  Besaières  heavily  op- 
pressed  his  spirit.  He  walked  along  without  uttering  a  word.  Havitig  ar- 
rived  at  the  poplar-trees  which  surround  the  tnausoleum,  be  eaid  to  Drouet, 
"  Leave  me,  gênerai,  I  wish  to  be  alone."  Making  himself  known  to  the 
sentinel  who  challenged  him,  he  pasaed  under  thetrees.  The  silence  of  the 
night,  the  imposing  monument  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  the  seri' 
ousness  of  his  afïairs,  in  the  midst  of  a  conâict  which  might  be  décisive  of 
his  fate,  ail  conapired  to  communicate  to  his  spirit,  naturally  so  pensive,  a 
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still  deeper  shade  of  melancholy.  Napoléon  did  not  often  surrender  himself 
to  the  influence  of  exterior  things,  but  he  afterward  remarked,  "  That  in  this 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  illustrious  dead,  he  had  experienced  strange 
presentiments,  and,  as  it  were,  a  révélation  of  his  fate."  After  an  hour  pass- 
ed  in  silence  and  solitude,  he  rejoined  Drouet.  He  simply  remarked,  *'  It 
is  well  sometimes  to  visit  the  tomb,  there  to  converse  with  the  dead."  Then, 
in  perfect  silence,  he  returned  to  his  tent. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  moming  he  was  again,  in  person,  directing  the 
movements  of  his  troops.  He  soon  overtook  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy, 
strongly  posted  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  discomfited  army.  A  fierce  con- 
flict  ensued.  A  shower  of  halls  fell  upon  the  impérial  escort,  and  one  of 
Napoleon's  aids  was  struck  dead  at  his  feet. 

'*  Duroc,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  Duke  of  Friuli,  "  fortune  is  determined 
to  hâve  one  of  us  to-day." 

In  the  afternoon,  as  the  Emperor  was  passing  at  a  rapid  gallop  through  a 
ravine,  with  a  body  of  his  Guard  four  abreast,  the  whole  band  being  envel- 
oped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke,  a  cannon  bail,  glancing  from  a  tree,  struck 
General  Kirgenir  dead,  and  mortally  wounded  Duroc,  tearing  out  his  entrails. 
In  the  midst  of  the  obscurity  and  the  tumult.  Napoléon  did  not  witness  the 
disaster.  When  informed  of  the  calamity,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  over- 
whelmed  with  grief,  and  then  exclaimed,  in  faltering  accents, 

**  Duroc  !  Duroc  !  gracions  Heaven,  my  presentiments  never  deceive  me. 
This  is  indeed  a  sad  day — a  fatal  day." 

He  immediately  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  walked  backward  and  for- 
ward  in  silent  thoughtfulness.     Then,  turning  to  Caulaincourt,  he  said, 

"  Alas  !  when  will  Fate  relent  ?  When  will  there  be  an  end  of  this  ?  My 
eagles  will  yet  triumph,  but  the  happiness  which  accompanied  them  has  fled. 
"Whither  has  he  been  conveyed  ?    I  must  see  him.    Poor,  poor  Duroc  !" 

The  Emperor  found  the  dying  marshal  in  a  cottage,  stretched  upon  a  camp- 
bed,  and  sufTering  excruciating  agony.  His  features  were  so  distorted  that 
he  was  hardly  recognizable.  The  Emperor  approached  his  bed,  threw  his 
arms  around  his  neck^  and  inquired,  '^  Is  there,  then,  no  hope  ?" 

*'  None  whatever,"  the  physicians  replied. 

The  dying  man  took  the  hand  of  Napoléon,  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips, 
and,  gazing  upon  him  affectionately,  said,  '^  Sire  !  my  whole  life  bas  been 
devoted  to  your  service  ;  and  now  my  only  regret  is  that  I  can  no  longer  be 
useful  to  you." 

Napoléon,  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  émotion,  replied,  "  Duroc  ! 
there  is  another  life,  There  you  will  await  me.  We  shall  one  day  meet 
again." 

"  Yes,  sire  !"  feebly  returned  the  marshal,  "  but  that  will  be  thirty  years 
hence,  when  you  hâve  triumphed  over  your  enemies,  and  realized  ail  the 
liopes  of  our  country.  I  hâve  lived  as  an  honest  man  ;  I  hâve  kiothing  to  re- 
proach  myself  with.  I  hâve  a  daughter  to  whom  your  majesty  will  be  a 
father." 

Napoléon  was  so  deeply  affected  that  he  remained  for  some  time  incapa- 
ble of  speaking,  stiU  affectionately  holding  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend. 
I>uroc  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
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"  Sire  !"  he  aaid,  "  this  flight  pain»  you  ;  leave  me." 

The  Emperor  took  his  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  embraceà  him  onco 
more,  and  saying  sadly,  "  Adieu,  my  friend,"  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Supported  by  Marshal  Soult  and  Caulaincourt,  Napoléon,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  retired.to  his  tent,  which  had  been  immediately  pitched  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cottage. 

"  This  ia  horrible  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  My  excellent,  my  dear  Duroc  !  Oh, 
what  a  losB  is  this  !"  Tears  were  observed  âowing  freely  from  hia  eyes  aa 
he  entered  the  solitude  of  his  inner  tent, 

The  squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  sympathizing  in  the  deep  grief  of  their 
sovereign,  took-up  their  positions  around  his  encampment.  Napoléon  sat 
alone  in  his  tent,  wrapped  in  his  gray  great-coat,  his  forehead  resting  upon 
his  hand,  entirely  absorbed  in  agonizing  émotions.  For  some  time  no  one 
was  willing  to  intnide  upon  his  grief.  At  length,  two  of  his  gênerais  ven- 
tured  to  inquire  respectitig  arrangements  for  the  following  day.  Napoléon 
shook  his  head,  and  replied, 

"  Ask  me  nothing  till  to-morrow,"  Again,  with  his  hand  pressed  upon  his 
brow,  he  reeumed  his  attitude  of  méditation. 

Night  darkened  the  scène.  The  stars  came  out,  one  by  one.  The  moon 
rose  brilliantly  in  the  cloudless  gky.  The  goldiers  moved  noiselessly,  and 
spoke  in  subdued  tones,  aa  they  prepared  their  repast.     The  rumbling  of 
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baggage-wagons  and  the  occasional  booming  of  a  distant  gun  alonc  disturbed 
tbe  moumful  stilbiess  of  the  scène.  Hère  and  there  the  âames  of  buming 
villages  shed  a  portentous  light  through  the  gloom. 

"  Those  brave  soldiers,"  says  J.  T.  Headley,  "  fiUed  with  grief  to  see  their 
beloved  chief  borne  dovirn  by  such  sorrow,  stood  for  a  long  time  silent  and 
tearful.  At  length,  to  break  the  moumful  silence,  and  to  express  the  sym- 
pathy  they  might  not  speak,  the  band  struck  up  a  requiem  for  the  dying  mar- 
shal.  The  melancholy  strains  arose  and  fell  in  prolonged  echoes  over  the 
field,  and  swept  in  softened  cadences  on  the  ear  of  the  fainting  warrior.  But 
still  Napoléon  moved  not.  They  then  changed  the  measure  to  a  triumphant 
strain,  and  the  thrilling  trumpets  breathed  forth  their  most  joyful  notes,  till 
the  heavens  rang  with  the  melody.  Such  bursts  of  music  had  welcomed  Na- 
poléon, as  he  retumed,  âushed  with  victory,  till  his  eye  kindled  with  exult- 
ation ;  but  now  they  fell  on  a  dull  and  listless  ear.  It  ceased,  and  again  the 
moumful  requiem  filled  ail  the  air.  But  nothing  could  arouse  him  from  his 
agonizing  reâections.  His  friend  lay  dying,  and  the  heart  he  loved  more 
than  his  life  was  throbbing  its  last  pulsations.  What  a  thème  for  a  painter, 
and  what  a  eulogy  on  Napoléon  was  that  scène.  That  noble  heart,  which 
the  enmity  of  the  world  could  not  shake^  nor  the  terrors  of  the  battle-field 
move  from  its  calm  repose,  nor  even  the  hatred,  nor  the  insults  of  his,  at 
last,  victorious  enemies  humble,  hère  sank,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  béfore 
the  tide  of  affection.  What  military  chieftain  ever  moumed  thus  on  the 
field  of  victory  ?     And  what  soldiers  ever  loved  their  leader  so  ?" 

Duroc  breathed  faintly  for  a  few  hours,  and  died  before  the  dawn  of  mom- 
ing.  When  the  expected  tidings  were  announced  to  Napoléon,  he  exclaim- 
ed,  sadly, 

"  AU  is  over.  He  is  released  from  misery.  Well,  he  is  happier  than  I." 
He  then  silently  placed  in  the  hands  of  Berthier  a  paper,  ordering  a  monu- 
ment to  be  reared,  with  the  foUowing  inscription,  upon  the  spot  where  he  was 
struck  by  the  bail, 

^*  Hère  General  Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuli,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Napoléon,  gloriously  fell,  struck  by  a  cannon  bail,  and  died  in 
the  arms  of  the  Emperor,  his  friend." 

He  immediately  issued  a  decree  in  favor  of  Duroc's  young  and  accom- 
pUshed  widow  and  child.  He  then  summoned  to  his  présence  tbe  proprietor 
of  the  farm  on  which  Duroc  fell,  and  gave  him  four  thousand  dollars,  eight 
hundred  of  which  were  to  be  spent  in  erecting  a  suitable  monument.  The 
rest  was  to  remunerate  the  farmer  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  during  the 
action.  The  money  was  paid  in  the  présence  of  the  rector  and  magistrate 
cf  Makersdorf,  who  undertook  to  see  the  monument  erected.* 

This  generous  design  of  the  Emperor  was,  however,  never  fulfilled.     The 

Allies  had  the  unparalleled  meanness  to  wrest  this  money  from  the  farmer, 

nfi  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,     They  put  the  eight  hundred  dollars  into 

their  own  pockets,  and  thus  prevented  a  monument  from  being  erected  to 

one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  and  defrauded  Napoléon  of  the  privilège  of  pay- 

ing  this  last  tribute  of  affection  to  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  his  friends. 

J33nished  from  the  world  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  Napoléon  was  faithful 

*  Hist.  do  Napoléon,  par  M.  de  Norvhii  t.  in.,  p.  488. 
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to  the  aouTenirs  of  Makarsdorf.  Upon  his  dying  bed  he  remembered  in  hû 
will  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  Duke  of  Friuli.* 

The  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army  was  now  resumed.  Napoléon  entered 
the  village  of  Bruntzlau.  Hère  the  Russisui  commander,  Kutusoff,  had  died 
a  few  weeks  previous,  of  typhus  fever,  caused  by  the  suffering  and  exhaus* 
tion  attending  his  march  from  Moscow.  No  monument  marked  his  grave. 
Napoléon  immediately,  with  that  magnanimity  vvhich  was  an  essential  part 
of  his  nature,  ordered  an  obelisk  to  be  reared  in  memory  of  his  old  antago- 
nist.  The  subséquent  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  the  Emperor  pre- 
vented  this  honorable  design  from  being  carried  into  exécution.  How  dif- 
férent this  conduct  from  that  of  the  Allies  ! 

Napoléon  was  constantly  with  his  advanced  posts,  directing  ail  their 
movements.  He  had  regained  his  cheerfulness,  and,  as  he  rode  along,  was 
often  heard  peacefuUy  humming  French  and  ItaUan  airs.  The  allied  sov- 
ereigns  were  in  great  alarm.  Vast  re-enforcements  were  on  the  march  from 
Russia  and  from  Prussia,  but  it  would  require  several  weeks  before  the  most 
advanced  columns  could  reach  the  alUed  head-quarters.  To  gain  time  for 
thèse  re-enforcements  to  come  up,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  French 
Emperor,  imploring  an  armistice,  stating  "  that  the  dlied  sovereigns  were 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon." 

Napoléon  cordially  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  wrote  a  letter  requesting 
a  Personal  interview  with  the  Emperor  Âlexander.  This  proposai  was 
evaded  by  an  answer  '*  that  a  Russian  envoy  would  be  dispatched  to  the 
French  advanced  posts,  which  would  save  his  impérial  majesty  the  trouble 
of  the  joumey."  Napoléon  was  extremely  anxious  for  peace.  The  Allies 
only  desired  to  gain  time,  that  they  might  obtain  re-enforcements,  and  draw 
the  armies  of  Austria  into  the  coaUtion.  The  negotiations  were  conse- 
quently  protracted.  Austria  assumed  the  office  of  mediator,  and  finally 
that  of  umpire.  At  last,  having  gained  their  end,  Metternich  was  sent  to 
Napoléon  with  the  foUowing  insulting  proposais  :t 

"  That  France  should  surrender  to  Austria  the  lUyrian  Provinces  and 
Venetian  Lombardy — ^that  HoUand,  Poland,  and  ail  the  fortresses  upon  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Allies — that  the  French 
armies  should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  that 
Napoléon  should  resign  his  titles  of  Protector  of  the  Confédération  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mediator  of  the  Helvetian  Republic." 

*  That  DuToc  wu  worthy  of  this  warm  fHendship  of  the  Emperor  u  évident  fîom  the  eulogimn 
pronounced  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  : 

"  The  Emperor  was  eut  to  tlie  heart  by  the  loss  of  his  dear  iriend  Duroc.  Marshal  Duroc  was 
one  of  those  men  who  seem  too  pnre  and  perfect  for  this  world,  and  whose  excellence  helps  to  rec- 
(acile  us  to  human  nature.  In  the  high  station  to  which  the  Emperor  had  wisely  raised  him,  the 
Grand  Marshal  retained  ail  the  qualities  of  the  private  citizen.  The  splendor  of  his  position  had 
not  power  to  dazzle  or  corrupt  him.  Duroc  remained  simple,  natural,  and  independent  ;  a  wann 
and  gênerons  friend  ;  a  just  and  honorable  man.  I  pronounce  on  him  this  eulogy  without  fear  of 
contradiction." — ComI.  Sou»enirêt  toI.  i.,  p.  149. 

t  *^  It  was  openly  advanced  as  a  merit,  by  the  Austrian  cabinet,  that  her  ofièr  ofmediation,  after 
the  battle  of  Bautzen,  was  made  solely  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  to  organize  the  aimy  which 
was  to  join  the  Russians  and  Prussiens.  Finally  the  armistice  itself  was  vîolated,  hostilities  being 
oommenced  before  its  termination,  to  enable  the  Russian  troops  safely  to  joiil  the  Austhans  in  Bo- 
hemia." — Napier^g  PeninMular  War,  vol.  iv.,  p.  325. 
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**  Thèse  extravagant  propositions,"  said  Napoléon  afterward,  "  were  made 
that  they  might  be  rejected.  Even  had  I  consented  to  them,  what  would  it 
hâve  benefited  France  ?  I  should  hâve  humbled  myself  for  nothing,  and 
furnished  Austria  with  the  means  of  making  further  demands,  and  opposing 
me  with  greater  advantage.  One  concession  granted  would  hâve  led  to.the 
enforcement  of  new  ones,  till,  step  by  step,  I  should  hâve  been  driven  back  to 
the  castle  of  the  Tuileries,  whence  the  French  people,  enraged  at  my  weak- 
ness,  and  considering  me  the  cause  of  the  disasters,  would  hâve  justly  ban- 
ished  me  for  yielding  them  a  prey  to  foreigners." 

To  Mettemich  Napoléon  firmly  and  frankly  replied,  "  The  interférence  ai 
Austria  was  delayed  to  see  if  France  might  not  be  reduced  to  a  lower  state 
than  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Now,  however,  that  I  hâve  been  vic- 
torious,  your  sovereign  thrusts  in  his  médiation,  in  order  to  prevent  me  from 
following  up  my  success.  In  assuming  the  office  of  pacificator,  he  is  neither 
my  friend,  nor  an  impartial  judge  between  me  and  my  adversaries  ;  he  is  my 
enemy.  You  were  about  to  déclare  yourselves  when  the  victory  of  Lutzen 
rendered  it  prudent  first  to  coUect  additional  forces.  You  hâve  now  assem- 
bled  behind  the  Bohemian  Mountains  upward  of  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Schwartzenberg.  You  seek  only  to  profit  by  my 
embarrassments.  Will  it  suit  you  to  accept  lUyria,  and  remain  neuter? 
Your  neutrality  is  ail  I  require.  I  can  deal  with  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians  with  my  own  army." 

"Ah,  sire  !"  said  Mettemich,  who  was  eager  to  join  either  party  who 
would  pay  the  highest  bribe,  "why  should  your  jnajesty  enter  singly  into 
Ihe  strife  ?  It  is  in  your  majesty's  power  to  unité  our  forces  with  your  own. 
We  must  be  with  or  against  you." 

Napoléon,  at  thèse  words,  conducted  Mettemich  into  a  private  cabinet. 
The  tables  were  covered  vrith  maps. 

For  some  time  their  conversation  could  not  be  overheard.  At  last  the 
excited  vaice  of  Napoléon  again  became  audible  to  those  in  the  adjoining 
room  : 

"  What  !"  he  said,  "  not  only  lUyria,  but  the  half  of  Italy,  and  the  retum 
of  the  Pope  to  Rome,  ànd  Poland,  and  the  abandonment  of  Spain,  Holland, 
the  Confédération  of  the  Rhine,  and  Switzerland  ?  And  is  this  what  you 
call  the  spirit  of  modération  ?  You  are  intent  only  on  profiting  by  everj- 
chance  which  ofifers.  You  altemately  transport  your  alliance  from  one  camp 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  be  always  a  sharer  in  the  spoil.  And  you  yet  speak 
to  me  of  your  respect  for  the  rights  of  independent  states  !  You  would  hâve 
Italy,  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Pmssia,  Saxony,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium.  In  fine,  peace  is  only  a  pretext.  You  are  ail  intent 
upon  dismembering  the  French  empire,  and  Austria  thinks  she  has  only  to 
déclare  herself  to  crown  such  an  enterprise.  You  prétend  hère,  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  to  make  the  ramparts  of  Dantzic,  Custrin,  Glogau,  Magdeburg, 
Wessel,  Mayence,  Alexandria,  Mantua — ^in  fine,  ail  fhe  strong  places  of  Eu- 
rope, sink  before  you,  of  which  I  did  not  obtain  possession  but  by  the  force 
of  victories  !  And  I,  obedient  to  your  policy,  am  to  evacuate  Europe,  of 
which  I  still  hold  the  half;  recall  my  légions  across  the  Rhine,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrénées  ;  subscribe  a  treaty  which  would  be  nothing  but  a  vast 

Vol.  il— T 
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capitulation,  and  place  myaelf  at  the  mercy  of  those  of  whom  I  am  at  this 
moment  the  conqueror.  And  it  is  when  my  standard  still  lloats  at  the  moatb 
of  the  Vistula  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  when  my  victorious  army  is  at 
the  gâtes  of  Berlin  and  Breslau,  when  in  person  I  am  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  thouaand  men,  that  Austria,  without  striking  a  blow,  without  draw- 
ing  a  sword,  expects  to  make  me  subscribe  such  conditions  !  And  it  is  my 
father-in-law  who  bas  matured  such  a  project  !  It  is  he  that  «ends  you  on 
£uch  a  mission  !  In  what  position  would  he  place  me  in  regard  to  the 
French  people  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  a  dishonored  and  mutilated  throne 
can  be  a  refuge  in  France  for  his  son-în-law  and  grandson  î  Ah  !  Metter- 
nich,  how  much  has  England  given  you  to  make  war  upon  me  ?"* 

The  embarrassment  of  tho  Emperor  now  amounted  almost  to  anguîsb. 
The  Allies  were  amply  re-enforced.  Austria  was  ready,  ehould  he  refuse 
thèse  terms,  to  fall  upon  his  rear.  Even  Talleyrand,  Cambacères,  and 
Fouché,  advised  him  to  yield  to  terras  so  dishonorable  to  himself  and  so  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  France. 

"  How  greatly  was  I  perplexed,"  said  he,  when  speaking  of  this  crisis  at 
St.Helena,  "to  find  that  I  alone  was  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  our  dan- 
ger !     On  the  one  hand,  I  was  harassed  by  the  coalesced  powers,  whicb 

*  Thii  renurkoble  emiTFrution  ia  gi*en  on  the  aulhority  of  Baion  Faîo,  utd  ftom  Ibe  coirob- 
oratÏTe  t«*tinion7  of  Capefigue,  «lia  ilerÏTcd  M*  infbrmation  from  Melternich  hûnsclf. — Hù'oiredt 

FEuTOft,  par  Capefi^ue,  tome  z,,  p.  141. 
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threatened  our  very  existence  ;  and  on  the  othcr,  by  my  own  subjects,  who, 
in  their  blindness,  seemed  to  make  common  cause  with  the  foe.  Our  ene- 
mies  labored  for  my  destruction  ;  and  the  importunities  of  my  people,  and 
even  of  my  ministers,  tended  to  induce  me  to  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of 
foreigners.  I  saw  that  France,  her  destinies  and  her  principles,  depended 
upon  me  alone.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  placed  were 
extraordinary,  and  entirely  new.  It  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  a  parallel 
to  them.  The  stability  of  the  édifice,  of  which  I  was  the  keystone,  had  de- 
pended upon  each  of  my  battles.  Had  I  been  conquered  at  Marengo,  France 
would  hâve  encountered  ail  the  disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  without  those 
prodigies  of  glory  which  succeeded,  and  which  will  be  immortal.  Àt  Âus^ 
terlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  and  at  Wagram,  it  was  the  same.  The  vulgar 
failed  not  to  blâme  my  ambition  as  the  cause  of  thèse  wars,  but  they  were 
not  of  my  choosing.  They  were  produced  by  the  nature  and  force  of  events. 
They  arose  out  of  that  conflict  of  the  past  and  the  future,  that  permanent 
coalition  of  our  enemies,  which  compelled  us  to  subdue  imder  pain  of  being 
subdued." 

That  Napoléon  was  sincerely  désirons  of  peace,  and  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  immense  sacrifices  to  secure  it,  was  evinced  by  his  offer  to  accède 
to  the  foUowing  basis  of  pacification  :  "  The  dissolution  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  the  division  of  its  territory  between  Russia,  ï'russia,>and 
Austria  ;  the  cession  of  the  Hanse  towns  ;  the  reconstruction  of  Prussia, 
which  was  to  hâve  a  firontier  on  the  Elbe  ;  the  transfer  of  lUyria  and  of  the 
port  of  Trieste  to  Austria  ;  the  surrender  of  HoUand  and  Spain,  and  the 
establishment  of  German  and  Swiss  independence." 

This  was  nearly  ail  that  the  Allies  had  at  first  demanded.  Powerful  as 
they  were,  they  still  stood  in  awe  of  their  majestic  foe,  and  were  just  upon 
the  eve  of  signing  thèse  terms,  when  news  came  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Vit- 
toria,  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  French  power  in  Spain.  Napoléon 
had  been  compelled  to  weaken  his  forces  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  to  meet 
his  foes  in  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  flushed  with  victory,  was  now  ready  to  pour  down,  like  an 
inundation,  into  the  defenseless  valleys  of  France.  Thèse  tidings  were  re- 
ceived  with  shouts  of  exultation  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies.  They  resohred 
immediately  to  eut  ofF  negotiations  and  to  renew  hostilities.  Again  the  cry 
was  raised  against  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  and  their  armies 
were  mustered  for  battle.* 

In  référence  to  this  victory  of  Spain,  Alison  thus  testifies  :  "  Great  and  dé- 
cisive was  the  influence  which  this  immense  achievement  produced  upon  the 
conférences  at  Prague." 

"  Mettemich,'^  says  Fain,  "  could  not  fail  to  learn  the  détails  of  this  vic- 
tory from  the  mouths  of  the  English  themselves  the  moment  he  returned  to 
Bohemia,  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  fatal  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations." 

*  Thcre  was  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  a  démocratie  party  hîtterly  opposed  jko  the  Dake  of  Wel- 
lington. On  the  16th  of  Octohcr,  1813,  the  Duke  wrote  to  the  British  ministiy,  "  It  is  quite  clear 
to  m&  that,  if  we  do  not  heat  down  the  democracy  at  Cadiz,  the  cause  is  lost.  How  that  is  to  bo 
done,  God  knows  !" 
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"  The  impression  of  Lord  Wellington's  success,"  says  Lord  Londonderry, 
"  was  stroDg  and  universal,  and  produced,  ultimately,  in  my  opinion,  the  re- 
commencement of  hostilities."* 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Emperor  to  the  Duke  of  Gaëta,  "  that  I  shall  be  re- 
proached  with  having  loved  war,  and  with  having  sought  it  through  mère 
ambition.  Nevertheless,  they  wiU  not  accuse  me  of  avoiding  its  fatigues  nor 
of  having  fled  from  its  périls.  That,  at  least,  is  something'.  But  who,  in* 
deed,  can  hope  to  obtain  justice  while  living  ? 

^'  When,  however,  I  am  no  more,  it  will  be  admitted  that,  situated  as  I 
was,  menaced  incessantly  by  powerful  coalitions  roused  and  supported  by 
England,  I  had,  in  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  the  conflict,  but  two  choicee 
to  make — either  to  wait  until  the  enemy  should  pass  our  frontiers,  or  to  pre- 
vent  this  by  attacking  him  in  his  own  territories.  I  chose  that  course  which 
would  protect  our  country  from  the  ravages  of  inévitable  war,  and  which 
would  save  it,  in  some  degree,  from  the  expense.  If  our  contemporaries 
persist  in  reproaching  me,  posterity,  I  am  confident,  will  do  me  justice.  It 
will  at  least  be  admitted  that,  in  repelling  the  attacks  which  we  hâve  not 
provoked,  I  did  but  fulfill  the  obligations  which  nature  imposes,  and  not  the 
incitements  of  an  insane  ambition. 

"  The  war  in  Spam,  which  was  not  so  directly  connected  with  the  coalitions 
provoked  by  England,  may,  perhaps,  be  criticised  by  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  position  in  which  we  found  ourselves  in  respect  to  that  govemment. 
The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  court,  while  I  was  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
conclusively  proved  that  France  could  place  no  dependence  upon  Spain. 
Every  one  who  surround ed  me,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  was, 
v^nthout  an  exception,  of  that  opinion.  Circumstances  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory  induced  me  to  take  the  initiative  in  that  enterprise  ;  an  unfortunate 
event,  which  augmented  the  difficulties,  increased  stiU  more  by  the  shamefîil 
and  fatal  capitulation  of  Baylen.  Nevertheless,  it  was  of  extrême  import- 
ance to  withdraw  the  Peninsula  from  the  influence  of  England,  otherwise 
our  destruction  might  be  secured  whenever  we  should  again  be  called  to  a 
distance  from  home.  I  was  ever  hoping  that  the  time  would  come  when, 
surrendering  myself  to  the  employments  of  peace,  I  could  prove  to  France 
that  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  camp  I  lived  only  for  hér  happiness."! 

The  Allies  were  now  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.    Âlexander  had  received  a  re-enforcement  of  fifty  thousand 

*  **  The  hatred  of  what  were  called  French  principles  was  at  this  period  m  full  actmtj.  The 
privileged  classes  of  every  country  hated  Napoléon  because  his  genios  had  given  stability  to  the  in- 
stitutions that  grew  out  of  the  Révolution,  because  his  victories  had  baffled  their  calculations,  and 
shaken  their  hold  of  power.  As  the  chief  of  Revolutionary  France,  he  was  constrained  to  continue 
his  career  until  the  final  accomplishment  of  her  destiny  ;  and  this  necessity,  overlooked  by  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind,  afforded  plausible  ground  for  imputing  insatiable  ambition  to  the  French  govem- 
ment and  to  the  French  nation,  of  which  ample  use  was  made." — Napier^s  Peninsular  War,  vol. 
i.,  p.  10. 

"  While  France  was  in  tlus  state,  England  presented  a  scène  of  universal  exultation.  Toxy  pol- 
itics  were  triumphânt.  Opposition  in  the  Parliament  was  nearly  crushed  by  events.  The  press 
was  either  subdued  by  persécution  or  in  the  pay  of  the  ministers  -,  and  the  latter,  with  undisguîsed 
joy,  hailed  the  coming  moment  when  aristocratie  tyranny  was  to  be  firmly  established  in  England." 
— iWd.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330,  331. 

t  Supplément  aux  Mémoires  et  Souvenirs  de  M.  Gaudin,  Duc  de  Gaëta. 
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men.  The  Swedish  army  had  arrived  at  the  scène  of  action,  headed  by  Ber- 
nadette, to  fight  against  his  old  companions  in  arms  and  his  native  land. 
Even  General  Moreau,  whom  Napoléon  had  so  graciously  pardoned,  hasten- 
ed  from  America,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  Allies  in  their  crusade  against 
the  independence  of  France.  General  Jomini,  chief  staff-officer  of  one  of  the 
corps  of  the  French  army,  imitating  the  example  of  Benedict  Arnold,  in  this 
hour  of  accumulating  disasters  went  over  to  the  enemy,  carrying  with  him 
ail  the  information  he  had  been  able  to  coUect  of  the  Emperor's  plans.* 

The  conditions  of  Napoléon  were  therefore  rejected.  On  the  night  of 
the  IQth  of  August,  a  number  of  brilUant  rockets,  of  peculiar  construction, 
blazed  in  the  sky,  gleaming  from  height  to  height  along  the  Bohemian  and 
Silesian  frontier,  proclaiming  that  hostilities  were  recommenced.  The  next 
day  Austria  issued  its  déclaration  of  war.  Napoléon  received  the  not  unex- 
pected  news  with  perfect  equanimity.     Calmly  and  nobly  he  said, 

"  It  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  to  perish  in  battle,  in  the  hour  of  the 
enemy's  triumph,  than  to  submit  to  the  dégradation  sought  to  be  inflicted  on 
me.  Even  deïeat,  when  attended  by  magnanimous  persévérance,  may  leave 
the  respect  due  to  adversity.  Hence  I  prefer  to  give  battle  ;  for  shoidd  I  be 
conquered,  our  fate  is  too  intimately  blended  with  the  true  political  interests 
of  the  majority  of  our  enemies  to  allow  great  advantages  to  be  taken. 
Should  I  be  victorious,  I  may  save  ail.  I  hâve  still  chances  in  my  favor,  and 
am  far  from  despairing.'* 

Caulaincourt  first  informed  Napoléon  of  thèse  calamitous  events.  He 
thus  describes  the  interview  : 

'^  '  Has  Austria  officially  declared  herself  against  me  ?'  asked  Napoléon. 

'*  '  I  believe,  sire,  that  Austria  will  make  common  cause  with  Prussia  and 
Russia." 

"  '  That  may  be  your  opinion,'  said  he,  sharply,  *  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  a 
fact.' 

''  '  It  is  a  fact,  sire  ;  and  your  majesty  may  be  assured  that  on  a  subject  of 
such  importance  my  opinion  is  not  founded  on  mère  conjecture.' 

"  *  On  what,  then,  is  it  founded  ?* 

**  '  Two  days  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  rupture  of  the  armistice,  Blucher, 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  marched  into  Silesia,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Breslau.' 

"  '  This  is,  indeed,  a  serions  afFair  !    Are  you  sure  of  it,  Caulaincourt  ?' 

''  '  I  had,  sire,  a  warm  altercation  with  Mettemich  on  the  subject  the  day 
before  my  departure  from  Prague.  Also,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Breslau 
was  taken,  General  Jomini  deserted  the  staff  of  Marshal  Ney^  and  is  at  this 
moment  with  the  Emperor  Alexander.' 

"  *  Jomini  !  a  man  overwhelmed  with  my  favors — ^the  traiter  !  To  aban- 
don his  post  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  !  To  go  over  to  the  enemy  with  a  report 
of  our  forces  and  means  !    Incredible  !'    As  he  uttered  thèse  words,  there 

*  *'  General  Jomini,  who  was  %  Swise  in  the  French  eervice,  probablj  thonght  that  the  Emperor 
coold  not  stand  against  auch  a  hoat  of  énemiea  ;  and  preauming  that  on  the  fall  of  Napoléon  he 
should  be  left  unproyided,  he  preferred  aeizing  this  new  opportnnity  of  trying  his  fortune,  in  which 
he  thought  himself  as  aecure  aa  when  he  first  entered  upon  hia  military  caieer." — Savary,  toI. 
ir.,  p.  103. 
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was  mingled  with  the  feeling  of  deep  indignation  portrayed  in  his  counte- 
nance  an  expression  of  increasing  uneasiness,  which  he  evidently  could  not 
subdue.     I  was  unable  to  proceed. 

**  *  Is  this  ail  V  resumed  he,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me.  *  Speak,  Caulain- 
court  !     Let  me  know  ail  !     I  must  know  ail  !' 

'*  *  Sire,  the  coalition  bas  taken  a  wide  range.  Sweden,  too,  is  in  arms 
against  us.' 

"  *  What  do  you  say  î'  interrupted  he,  with  impetuosity.  *  Bernadette  ! 
Bernadotte  in  arms  against  France  ?    This  is  the  ass's  kick  indeed  !' 

"  '  Bernadette,'  resumed  I,  '  not  satisfied  with  tuming  his  arms  against  his 
coantry,  bas  recruited  for  deserters  among  our  allies,  as  if  unable  singly  to 
endure  the  malédictions  of  his  countrymen.' 

"  *  What  mean  you  ?' 

'*  *  General  Moreau  is  in  the  camp  ofihe  Allies.^ 

"  *  Moreau  with  the  Allies  !  This  is  not  possible.  Caulaincourt,  I  can 
not  believe  this.  Bernadotte,  the  King  of  Sweden,  may  color  his  odious 
treason  by  some  specious  pretext,  but  Moreau  !  Moreau  !  take  revenge  on 
his  countrymen — on  his  country  !  No,  no,  it  can  not  be  !  Moreau  is  weak, 
devoid  of  energy,  and  of  boundless  ambition.  Yet  there  is  a  wide  différence 
between  him  and  Jomini — a  renegade,  a  traiter  !  No,  this  report  is  not  to 
be  credited.     How  did  you  hear  it  ?'  "• 

In  référence  to  the  negotiations  with  the  Allies,  M.  Caulaincourt,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  them,  records  :  "  With  respect  to  Austria,  I  cherished 
but  faint  expectations.  On  the  part  of  Russia  and  Prussia  I  saw  nothing  to 
hope  for.  You  may  easily  believe  that  it  cost  me  a  painful  effort  to  conceal, 
beneath  an  outward  show  of  confidence,  my  profound  conviction  of  the  inu- 
tility  of  Napoleon's  efforts  to  avert  the  storm.  I  saw  that  it  must  inevitably 
and  surely  break  over  our  heads,  even  at  the  very  moment  when,  to  the  Em- 
peror's  dictation,  I  wrote  those  pages  which  must  ever  remain  a  monument 
of  the  sincerity  of  Napoleon's  désire  to  make  peace  on  reasonable  conditions. 
But  ail  our  sacrifices,  ail  our  efforts  were  unavailing,  when  opposed  by  the 
machinations  of  England — England,  our  implacable  and  etemal  enemy. 
Five  powers  were  leagued  against  one  !     A  contingent  of  two  millions  of 

*  "  But  we  were  in  a  difficult  situation  ;  we  were  to  be  crushed  witbout  mercy  ;  though  the 
Emperor,  far  from  taking  any  undue  advantage  of  any  of  his  victories,  had  always  refrained  from 
oppressing  the  Yanquished.  He  constantly  checked  himself  in  his  triumphs,  being  reluctant,  as  he 
used  to  say,  to  redace  a  nation  to  despatr.  In  Italy  he  made  the  fint  step  towaid  reoonciling  the 
French  Révolution  with  Europe,  and  he  laid  the  basis  of  a  peace  which  was  signed  at  Gampo  For- 
mio.  Aftor  the  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden  he  stopped,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  bave 
marched  to  Vienna  ;  afler  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  he  stopped  short,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
bave  confounded  the  most  shameful  of  aggressions  ;  and  at  Tilsit,  afler  the  battle  of  Friedland,  ha 
renounced  ail  tbe  advantages  of  a  war  still  more  fortunate  than  Uie  first,  and  did  not  foUow  up  his* 
suocesses  against  a  power  whose  forces  were  exhausted,  because  he  wished  to  iacîlitate  peace, 
and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  on  a  steady  foundation.  Such  examples  of  magnanimity 
deserve  to  be  remembered. 

*'  There  was  another  considération  which  ought  not  to  bave  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  sovereigns. 
Napoléon  had  calmed  the  reTolntionary  ferment,  and  had  given  laws  to  the  democncyt  by  which 
they  had  so  long  been  menaced.  He  was  reproached  for  his  insatiable  thirst  for  glory— of  love  of 
war  ;  but  he  had  given  a  pledge  of  his  wish  to  live  in  peace,  by  contracting  an  alliance  with  the 
house  which  had  reason  to  cherish  the  strongest  resentment  against  him,  and  which  he  wonld  bave 
had  but  little  difficulty  in  ruining."— jlfemotrt  ofthe  Duke  of  Bovigo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  81,  83. 
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men  nullified  ât  once  their  defeats  and  our  victories.  In  vain  did  the  sons  of 
France  perfonn  prodigies  of  valor  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  they  watered 
with  their  blood.  They  but  enfeebled  the  resources  of  their  country,  which 
sooner  or  later  was  doomed  to  succumb  in  the  unequal  conâict. 

"  When  we  had  gained  the  victory  of  Lutzen,  I  ofFered,  in  the  Emperor's 
name,  peace  to  Russia  and  Prussia.  But  the  offer  was  refiised.  A  few 
days  after  this  we  were  again  victorious  at  Bautzen,  but  we  sealed  our  tri- 
umph  with  the  bravest  blood  in  the  French  army.  Bruyère^  Kirgenir,  and 
Duroc  were  among  the  lamented  trophies  of  the  enemy's  defeat.  The  £m- 
peror  informed  me  that  his  conférence  with  M.  Budna  (the  Austrian  envoy) 
had  produced  no  resuit.  '  Caulaincourt/  said  he,  '  among  thèse  men,  bom 
kingSy  the  ties  of  nature  are  matter  of  indifférence.  The  interests  of  his 
daughter  and  grandson  will  not  induce  Francis  to  deviate  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  course  which  the  Austrian  cabinet  may  mark  out.  Oh  !  it  is  not 
blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  thèse  people,  but  cold  policy.  The  Em- 
peror  of  Austria,  by  rallying  cordially  with  me,  might  save  ail.  United  to 
France,  Austria  would  be  formidable.  Prussia  and  Russia  could  no  longer 
maintain  the  conâict.  But  Austria  is  ruled  by  an  ambitions  traiter.  I  must 
yet  humor  him  a  little  ère  I  can  destroy  him.  Metternich  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.' 

"  I  could  never  understand,"  continues  Caulaincourt,  "  how  the  Emperor 
bore  up  under  the  physical  privations  and  bodily  fatigues  of  that  campaign. 
The  days  were  occupied  by  battles  and  rapid  movements  from  place  to  place. 
The  Emperor,  who,  during  the  day,  was  incessantly  on  his  horse,  usually 
passed  his  nights  in  writing.  The  mémorable  battle  of  Bautzen  lasted  thirty- 
four  hours,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  Emperor  took  no  rest.  On 
the  second  day,  overcome  with  lassitude  and  fatigue,  he  alighted  from  his 
horse  and  lay  down  on  the  slope  of  a  ravine,  surrounded  by  the  batteries  of 
Marshal  Marmonfs  corps,  and  amid  the  roaring  of  a  terrifie  cannonade.  I 
awoke  him  an  hour  after  by  announcing  that  the  battle  was  w^on.  '  Ah  !'  he 
exclaimed,  '  it  may  truly  be  said  that  good  comes  to  us  in  sieep.'  He  im- 
mediately  mounted  his  horse,  for,  though  the  engagement  was  actually  de- 
cided,  the  fighting  was  partially  kept  up  until  five  in  the  evening." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

RETROSPECT. 


Testimonj  of  Alison — ^Napoléon  not  rcsponsîble  for  the  Wara  which  succeeded  the  French  Révo- 
lution— ^Napoléon  not  a  Usurper — State  of  the  French  Republic — The  Consular  Throne — The 
Impérial  Throne — Political  Views  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — ^Napoléon  not  a  Tyrant — Proof  of  the 
Love  of  the  People—AdmiMÎons  of  Sir  Walter  Seott*^Testimony  of  the  Abbé  de  Pradt — Hon- 
etty  of  the  Elections — State  of  Europe  now. 

Bepore  proceeding  with  the  melancholy  récital  of  Napoleon's  last  strug- 
gles,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  glance  upon  the  past,  and  to  introduce  to  our 
readers  some  of  the  concessions  which  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man 
has  extorted  irom  the  most  malignant  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  necessary 
hère  to  introduce  their  antagonistic  anathemas.  The  world  is  flooded  with 
them. 
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"  Never,"  says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "  were  talents  of  the  highest,  gcnius 
of  the  most  exalted  kind,  more  profusely  bestowed  upon  a  human  being,  or 
worked  out  to  greater  purposes  of  good  or  of  evil.  Gifted  at  once  with  a 
clear  intellect,  a  yivid  imagination,  and  a  profound  judgment,  buming  with 
the  fervent  passions  and  the  poetic  glow  of  Italy,  and  yet  guided  by  the 
highest  reasoning  and  reflective  powers,  at  once  the  enthusiastic  student  of 
the  exact  sciences  and  a  powerful  mover  of  the  gênerons  affections,  imbued 
with  the  soûl  of  éloquence,  the  glow  of  poetry,  and  the  fire  of  imagination, 
he  yet  knew  how  to  make  them  ail  subservient  to  the  directions  of  sagacioua 
reason,  and  the  dictâtes  of  extensive  observation. 

'^  He  was  not  merely  illustrious  on  account  of  his  vast  military  achieve^ 
ments,  but  from  his  varied  and  oftèn  salutar^  civil  efforts.  He  was  a  great 
gênerai  because  he  was  a  great  man.  The  prodigious  capacity  and  power 
of  attention  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  direction  of  his  campaigns,  and 
which  produced  such  astonishing  results,  were  but  a  part  of  the  gênerai  tal. 
ents  which  he  possessed,  and  which  were  not  less  conspicuous  in  every  oth. 
er  department,  whether  of  govemment  or  of  abstract  thought.  It  was  hard 
to  say  whether  he  was  greatest  in  laying  down  strategetical  plans  for  the 
gênerai  conduct  of  à  campaign,  or  in  seizing  the  proper  direction  of  an  attack 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  calculating  the  exact  moment  when  his  reserves 
could  be  most  effectually  employed.  And  those  who  are  struck  with  aston-  ' 
ishment  at  the  immense  information  and  just  discrimination  which  he  dis- 
played  at  the  council  board,  and  the  varied  and  important  public  improve- 
ments  which  he  set  on  foot  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  wiU  form  a  most 
inadéquate  conception  of  his  mind,  unless  they  are  at  the  same  time  familiar 
with  the  luminous  and  profound  views  which  he  tlirew  out  on  the  philosophy 
of  politics  in  the  solitude  of  St.  Helena.  Never  was  eviqced  a  clearer  proof 
of  the  truth  which  a  practical  acquaintance  with  men  must  probably  hâve  im- 
pressed  upon  every  observer,  that  talent  of  the  highest  order  is  susceptible 
of  any  application,  and  that  accident,  or  suprême  direction  alone,  détermines 
whether  their  possessor  is  to  become  a  Homer,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Napoléon. 

"  It  would  require  the  observation  of  a  Thucydides  directing  the  pencil  of 
a  Tacitus  to  portray,  by  a  few  touches,  such  a  character  ;  and  modem  idiom» 
even  in  their  hands,  would  probably  hâve  proved  inadéquate  to  the  task. 
Equal  to  Alexander  in  military  achievement,  superior  to  Justinian  in  légal 
information,  sometimes  second  only  to  Bacon  in  political  sagacity,  he  pos- 
sessed, at  the  same  time,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
administrative  powers  of  Caesar.  Enduring  of  fatigue,  patient  of  hardship,, 
unwearied  in  application,  no  difficulties  could  deter,  no  dangers  daunt,  no 
obstacles  impede  him  ;  a  constitution  of  iron,  a  mind,  the  ardor  of  which 
rendered  him  almost  insensible  to  physical  suffering,  enabled  him  to  brave 
alike  the  sun  of  Egypt  and  the  snows  of  Russia  ;  indefatigable  in  previous 
préparation,  he  was  calm  and  coUected  in  the  moment  of  danger  ;  often  on 
horseback  for  eighteen  hours  together,  and  dictating  almost  the  whole  night 
to  his  secretaries,  he  found  a  brief  period  for  slumber  during  the  roar  of  the 
battle,  when  the  enemy's  balls  were  falhng  around  him.  Nor  was  peace  a 
period  of  repose  to  his  genius,  or  thé  splendor  of  courts  a  season  merely  of 
relaxation.     When  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  a  king  of  kings,  he  wa3  un- 
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ceasiogly  employed  in  conducting  the  thread  of  interminable  negotiations, 
or  Btimulating  the  progress  of  beneficent  undertakinga. 

^'  It  was  the  pains  which  he  took  to  seek  ont  and  distinguish  merit  and 
talent  among  the  private  men  or  inferior  ranks  of  the  army,  joined  to  the  in- 
comparable talent  which  he  possessed  of  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  soldiers  by  warlike  theatrical  exhibitions,  or  brief,  heart^stirring  ap« 
peals  in  his  proclamations,  which  constituted  the  real  secret  of  his  success  ; 
and  if  the  use  of  proper  words  in  proper  places  be  the  soûl  of  éloquence, 
never  did  human  being  possess  the  art  in  higher  perfection  than  Napoléon. 

.  *^  No  words  can  convey  an  adéquate  idea  of  the  indefatigable  activity 
of  the  Emperor,  or  of  his  extraordinary  pôwer  of  undergoing  mental  or  bod* 
ily  fatigue.  He  brought  to  the  labors  of  the  cabinet  a  degree  of  industry, 
vigor,  and  pénétration  which  was  altogether  astonishing.  Those  who  were 
most  in  his  confidence  were  never  weary  of  expressing  their' admiration  at 
the  acuteness,  décision,  and  rich  flow  of  ideas  which  distinguished  his 
thoughts  when  engaged  in  business.  No  one  better  understood  or  more 
thoroughly  practiced  De  Witt's  celebrated  maxim,  the  justice  of  which  is 
probably  well  known  to  ail  engaged  extensively  in  active  life,  that  the  great 
secret  of  getting  through  active  business  is  to  take  up  every  thing  in  its  or- 
der,  and  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  During  a  campaign,  he  set  no 
bounds  to  the  fatigue  which  he  underwent.  Often,  after  reading  dispatches, 
or  dictating  orders  to  one  set  of  secretaries,  during  the  whole  day,  he  would 
commence  with  another  relay  at  night,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
hours'  sieep  on  a  sofa,  keep  them  hard  at  work  until  the  following  moming. 
The  fervor  of  his  imagination,  the  véhémence  of  his  conceptions,  séemed  to 
render  him  insensible  to  the  fatigues  of  the  moment,  which  were  felt  as  alto* 
gether  overwhelming  by  his  attendants,  less  wrapped  up  than  him  (he)  in  the 
intense  anticipations  of  the  future. 

^^  Although  the  campaigns  were  the  great  scène  of  Napoleon's  activity, 
yet  peace  was  very  far  from  being  a  season  of  repose  to  his  mind.  He  was 
then  incessantly  engaged  in  the  maze  of  diplomatie  negotiations,  projects  of 
domestic  improvements,  or  discussions  in  the  Council  of  State,  which  filled 
up  every  leisure  moment  of  the  forenoon.  He  rose  early,  and  was  engaged 
in  his  cabinet  with  his  secretary  till  breakfast,  which  never  lasted  above  half 
an  hour.  He  then  attended  a  parade  of  his  troops,  received  audiences  of 
embassadors,  and  transacted  other  ofiScial  business,  till  three  o'clock^  when 
he  generally  repaired  to  the  Council  of  State,  or  rode  out,  till  dinner,  which 
was  always  at  six.  Dinner  occupied  exactly  forty  minutes.  The  Emperor 
conversed  a  great  deal,  unless  his  mind  was  much  preoccupied,  but  never 
indulged  in  the  slightest  convivial  excess.  Coffee  succeeded  at  twenty  min- 
utes to  seven,  unless  some  spécial  occasion  required  a  longer  stay  at*table  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  until  eleven,  when  he  retired  to  rest,  was 
engaged  in  discussions  and  conversation  with  a  circle  of  officers,  embassa- 
dors, scientific,  or  literary  men,  artists  of  celebrity,  or  civil  functionaries. 

''  In  their  society  he  took  the  greatest  delight.  On  such  occasions  he  pro- 
voked  discussion  on  serions  and  interesting  topics — ^not  unfrequently  morals, 
intellectual  philosophy,  and  history — and  never  failed  to  astonish  his  audi- 
tors  by  the  extent  of  his  information  and  the  original  views  which  he  started 
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on  every  subject  that  came  under  discussion.  A  little  talent  or  knowledge, 
doubtless,  goes  a  great  way  with  an  emperor,  and  suspicions  might  hâve 
been  entertained  that  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  his  contemporaries 
of  the  ability  of  his  conversation  were  exaggerated,  did  not  ample  and  dé- 
cisive évidence  of  it  xemain  in  the  Memorials  of  St.  Helena,  and 'the  lumin- 
ous  speeches,  superior  to  any  other  at  the  council-board,  which  are  recorded 
by  Thibaudeau  and  Pelet,  in  their  interesting  works  on  the  Council  of  State 
during  the  Consulate  and  Empire."* 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  moral  démonstration,  it  is  in  thèse  pages  de- 
monstrated  that  the  Allies  are  responsible  for  the  wars  which  succeeded  the 
French  Révolution.  Whatever  reèkless  assertions  individuals  may  make,  no 
intelligent  man  will  attempt  to  prove  the  reverse  from  historical  documents. 
It  is  easy  to  ring  the  changes  upon  "  monster,"  "  insatiable  ambition,"  "  blood- 
thirsty  conqueror,"  "  tyrant,"  "  usurper  ;"  but  the  fact  that  France  was  he- 
roicaUy  struggling,  in  self-defense,  for  national  independence,  against  the  en- 
croachments  of  her  banded  foes,  no  man  can  deny.  War  was  as  hostile  to 
Napoleon's  interests  as  to  his  wishes.  He  was  assailed  by  coaUtion  after 
coalition  of  the  despots  of  Europe  in  a  never-ending  séries,  until  France,  aft- 
er a  long  and  glorious  struggle,  fell,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  aristoc- 
racy  again  riveted  upon  Europe  her  chains. 

This  is  so  fax  admitted  by  the  despots  themselves,  that  they  urge,  in  extén- 
uation, that  the  démocratie  govemment  of  France  was  so  dangerous  to  the 
repose  of  Europe  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  surrounding  governments,  in 
self-defense,  to  effect  its  destruction.  The  despots  of  Europe  knew  perfect- 
ly  well  that  Napoléon  was  the  Emperor  of  the  Republic — ^that  he  was  the 
able  and  determined  advocate  of  démocratie  rights.  William  Pitt  asserted 
that  Napoléon,  though  on  the  throne,  was  still  '^  the  child  and  champion  of 
democracy,"  and  that  therefore  he  must  be  put  down.  When  Napoléon 
made  proposais  of  peace  to  England,  it  was  contended  by  the  British  min- 

*  AUson's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.,  chap.  Izx. 

In  glaring  contradiction  to  the  facts  which  even  Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  constrained  to  record,  he 
endeavoTs,  in  the  foUowing  termi  of  reckless  denunciation,  to  excuse  the  insolence  and  the  aggres- 
sion  of  the  British  govMiiment. 

<<  If  we  conteroplate  him  in  one  viaw,  never  was  any  cfaaiaeter  recoided  in  histoiy  more  worthj 
of  universal  detestation.  We  behold  a  single  individual,  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition,  con- 
signing  whole  générations  of  men  to  an  untimely  grave,  desolating  every  countiy  of  Europe  by  the 
whirlwind  of  conquest,  and  eaming  the  support  and  attachment  of  his  own  subjects  by  tuming  them 
loose  to  plunder  and  oppress  ail  man^ind.  In  the  prosecntion  of  thèse  objecta  we  see  him  deter- 
red  by  no  difficulties,  daunted  by  no  dangers,  bound  by  no  treaiies,  restrained  by  no  pity  ;  regard- 
less  alike  of  private  honor  and  public  faith,  prodigal  at  once  of  the  blood  of  his  people  and  the  prop- 
erty  of  his  enemies,  indiffèrent  equally  to  the  exécrations  of  other  nations  and  the  progressive  ex- 
haufltion  of  his  own.  We  perceive  a  System  of  govemment  at  home,  based  upon  force,  and  resting 
upon  selfishness,  which  supported  religion  only  because  it  was  useiul,  and  spoke  of  justice  only 
because  it  passed  current  with  men  ;  which  at  once  extinguished  freedom  and  developed  talent, 
which  dried  up  the  gênerons  feelings  by  letting  them  wither  in  obscurity,  and  ruled  roankind  by 
selfish,  by  affbrding  them  unbounded,  gratiâcatîon.  We  see  a  man  of  consummate  abilîties  wield- 
ing  unlimited  powers  for  the  purposes  of  individuel  advancement  ;  straining  national  resources  Ibr 
the  fostering  of  gênerai  corruption  ;  destroying  the  bopes  of  future  générations  in  the  indulgence 
of  the  présent  ;  constantly  speaking  of  disinterested  virtue,  and  never  practiông  it  ;  perpetually 
appealing  to  the  gcncrous  affections,  and  ever  guided  by  the  selfish  ;  everlastingly  condemning 
want  of  truth  in  others,  yet  daily  promulgating  falsehoods  among  his  subjects  with  as  little  hésita- 
tion as  he  discharged  grape^shot  among  his  enemies.'* 
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isters,  as  a  reason  for  refasing  peace  and  for  urging  on  the  war,  that  the  dém- 
ocratie tendenciea  of  France,  threatening  to  undermine  the  thrones  o(  legiti- 
macy,  remained  unchanged.  "  France,"  said  Lord  Grenville,  "  Btill  retains 
the  sentiments,  and  is  constant  to  the  views  which  characterized  the  dawn 
of  her  révolution.  She  was  innovating,  she  is  so  still — sbe  was  Jacobin,  she 
is  so  still." 

Despotic  Europe  consequently  redoubled  its  blows  upon  the  impérial  re- 
public. France,  to  repel  the  assault,  was  compelled  to  draw  the  sword. 
**  The  hostility  of  the  Européen  aristocracy,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  with  his 
honorable  candor,  '^  caused  the  entbasiasm  of  Republican  France  to  take  a 
military  direction,  and  forced  that  powerful  nation  into  a  course  of  policy 
which,  however  outrageons  it  might  appear,  was  in  reality  one  of  necessity." 

In  noble  language,  in  a  spirit  characteristically  lofty,  frank,  and  gênerons. 
Napoléon  said  to  Lord  Whitworth,  when  remonstrating  with  him  against  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 

''  You  well  know  that  in  ail  I  hâve  done  it  bas  been  my  object  to  complète 
the  exécution  of  the  treaties  and  to  secure  the  gênerai  peace.  Now  is  there, 
any  where,  a  state  that  I  am  threatening  ?  Look  ;  seek  about.  None,  as 
you  well  know.  If  you  are  jealous  of  my  designs  upon  Egypt,  my  lord,  I 
will  endeavor  to  satisfy  you.  I  bave  thought  a  great  deal  about  Egypt,  and 
I  shall  think  still  more  if  you  force  me  to  renew  the  war  ;  but  I  will  not 
endanger  the  peace  which  we  bave  enjoyed  so  short  a  time  for  the  sake  of 
reconquering  that  country. 

"  The  Turkish  empire  threatens  to  fall.  For  my  part,  I  shall  contribute 
to  uphold  it  as  long  as  possible.  But  if  it  crumble  to  pièces,  I  intend  that 
France  shall  bave  her  share.  Nevertheless,  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  pre- 
cipitate  events. 

"Do  you  imagine  that  I  deceive  myself  in  regard  to  the  power  which  I  ex- 
ercise at  this  moment  over  France  and  Europe  ?  Now  that  power  is  not 
great  enough  to  allow  me  to  venture,  with  impunity,  upon  an  aggression, 
without  adéquate  motive.  The  opinion  of  Europe  would  instantly  tum 
against  me.  My  political  ascendency  would  be  lost.  And  as  for  France,  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  prove  to  her  that  war  is  made  upon  me,  that  I  bave 
not  provoked  it,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with  that  enthusiastic  ardor  which  I 
purpose  to  excite  against  you  if  you  oblige  me  to  fight.  AU  ihefaults  must 
be  yours,  and  not  one  of  them  mine,    I  contemplate,  therefore,  no  aggres- 


sion." 


Was  Napoléon  a  usurper  ?  It  is  in  thèse  pages  not  merely  asserted,  but 
proved  beyond  ail  controversy,  that  Napoléon  was  elected  to  both  the  consu- 
lar  and  the  impérial  throne  by  the  almost  unanimous  suffrages  of  his  coun- 
trymen.  Whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  the  French  nation  chose  the  consular 
govemment,  and  elected  Napoléon  as  First  Consul.  The  act  of  daring  by 
which  Napoléon  restôred  to  his  enslaved  countr]rmen  the  power  to  choose, 
won  their  gratitude.  France,  in  the  exercise  of  its  unquestioned  right,  de- 
cided  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed,  with  ail  the 
despots  of  Europe  in  arms  against  the  Republic,  with  a  powerful  party  of 
Royalists  at  home  and  abroad,  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  organise 
conspiracies  and  to  bring  back  the  Bourbons,  and  with  a  Jacobin  mob  clam- 
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orous  for  plunder,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  snstain  a  republic  ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  not  the  wisest  measure  which  could  then 
be  adopted. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  will  not  be  accused  of  framing  apologies  for 
Napoléon,  says,  in  référence  to  the  state  of  France  at  this  time, 

"While  the  republic,  after  ten  years  of  convulsions,  was  fast  relapsing 
into  that  state  of  disorder  and  weaJcness  which  is  at  once  the  conséquence 
and  punishment  of  revolutionary  violence,  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  resounded 
with  furious  déclamations  against  ail  the  members  of  the  Directory,  and  the 
whole  System,  which,  in  every  country,  has  been  considered  as  the  basis  of 
social  union.  The  séparation  of  property  was,  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
object  of  invective,  and  the  agrarian  law,  which  Babœuf  had  bequeathed  to 
the  last  democrats  of  the  Révolution,  universally  extoUed  as  the  perfection 
of  Society.  Félix  Lepelletier,  Arena,  Drouet,  and  ail  the  furious  Revolution- 
ists  of  the  âge,  were  there  assembled,  and  the  whole  atrocities  of  1793  speed- 
ily  held  up  for  applause  and  imitation.  In  truth,  it  was  high  time  that  some 
military  leader  of  commanding  talent  should  seize  the  helm,  to  save  the  sink- 
ing  fortunes  of  the  republic.  Never,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
had  its  prospects  been  so  gloomy,  both  from  external  disaster  and  internai 
oppression."* 

In  confirmation  of  thèse  views,  Thiers  présents  the  foUowing  picture  of 
France  at  this  time  :  '^  Merit  was  generally  persecuted  ;  ail  men  of  honor 
chased  from  public  situations  ;  robbers  every  where  assembled  in  their  in- 
fernal caverns  ;  the  wicked  in  power  ;  the  apologists  of  the  system  of  terror 
thundering  in  the  tribune  ;  spoliation  re-establisbed  under  the  name  of  forced 
loans  ;  assassination  prepared  ;  thousands  of  victims  already  designed,  under 
the  name  of  hostages  ;  the  signal  for  pillage,  murder,  and  conflagration  anx- 
iously  looked  for,  couched  in  the  words,  the  '  country  is  in  danger  ;'  the  same 
cries,  the  same  shouts,  were  heard  in  the  clubs  as  in  1703  ;  the  same  exe- 
cutioners,  the  same  victims  ;  liberty,  property  could  no  longer  be  said  to  ex* 
ist  ;  the  citizens  had  no  security  for  their  lives,  the  state  for  its  finances.  Ail 
Europe  was  in  arms  against  us.  America,  even,  had  declared  against  our 
tyranny  ;  our  armies  were  routed,  our  conquests  lost,  the  territory  of  the  re* 
public  menaced  with  invasion." 

That,  under  thèse  circumstances,  France  should  hâve  decided  upon  a 
change  of  the  form  of  government,  is  not  strange.  Still,  it  matters  not 
whether  France  acted  wisely  or  foolishly  in  making  the  change.  The  act 
was  an  exercise  of  her  own  undoubted  right.  To  accuse  Napoléon  of  usurp* 
ation  for  his  co-operation  with  his  countrymen  in  that  act  is  surely  unjust. 
'' Napoleorit*^  said  Fontanes,  '^detkroned  nothing  but  anarchyJ^ 

As  a  mob  of  a  few  hundred  individuals  can  overrun  a  whole  city,  so  can 
a  few  resolute  persons,  holding  the  reins  of  government,  trample  upon  a 
whole  nation.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  France  were  op- 
posed  to  this  anarchy.  So  universal  was  the  désire  for  the  consular  govern- 
ment, that  it  was  established,  says  Alison,  "  with  entire  unanimity''  Napo- 
léon was  placed  upon  the  consular  throne  by  ihree  million  eleven  hundred 
and  seven  votes.    But  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes  were  cast  in  the 
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négative.  Such  unanimity  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Ând  yet  for  half  a  century  Europe  bas  asserted,  and  many  in  America  hâve 
re-echoed  the  assertion,  that  Napoléon  usurped  the  consular  throne  ! 

The  change  frûm  the  Consulate.to  the  Empire  was  an  act  of  concession 
to  monarchical  Europe.  Admitting  that  it  was  a  very  unwise  change,  siill 
ihat  was  a  question  for  France  to  décide^  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  nation- 
ditî/y  witkout  asking  the  permission  of  foreigners.  This  change  was  not 
forced  upon  a  reluctant  people  by  a  tyrant  who  was  trampling  upon  their 
liberties.  It  was  the  free  act  of  the  French  nation.  And  who  will  say  that 
the  French  nation  had  not  a  right  to  make  this  change  ?  It  may  bave  been 
a  very  impoUtic  act.  It  may  hâve  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Napoléon.  Still,  it  was  a  question  for  France  to  décide.  The  French 
people  thought  that  the  substitution  of  monarchical  forms  would  enable  them 
better  to  sustain  the  principles  of  popular  equality  against  the  hostiUty  of  the 
surrounding  kings. 

'' Addresses  flowed  in,"  says  Ahson,  "from  ail  quarters — ^from  the  army, 
the  municipaUty,  the  cities,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  ail  imploring  the 
First  Consul  to  ascend  the  impérial  throne."  The  senate,  without  a  single 
dissentient  voice,  passed  the  decree,  ''  That  Napoléon  Bonaparte  be  named 
Emperor,  and  in  that  capacity  invested  with  the  govemment  of  the  French 
Republic,^^  The  ratification  of  this  decree  was  referred  to  the  people.  "  The 
appeal  to  the  people,"  says  Alison,  '*  soon  proved  that  the  First  Consul,  in 
assuming  the  impérial  dignity,  had  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation.  Registers  were  opened  in  every 
commune  of  France,  and  the  resuit  showed  that  there  were  three  million, 
five  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  votes 
in  the  affirmative,  and  only  two  thousandfive  hundred  and  sixty-nine  in  the 
négative.  History  bas  recorded  no  example  of  so  unanimous  an  approbation 
of  the  foundation  of  a  dynasty."* 

And  yet  Napoléon  bas  been  so  universally  called  a  usurper,  that  one  be- 
comes  almost  an  outlaw  from  ordinary  literary  couitesies  by  venturing  to 
affîrm  that  he  was  not.  In  respect  to  this  so  called  usurpation,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says,  ''  Another  and  a  more  formidable  objection  remains  behind,  which 
pervaded  the  wholc  pretended  surrender  by  the  French  nation  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  rendered  it  void,  nul],  and  without  force  or  effect  whatsoever..  It 
was  from  the  commencement  what  jurists  call  a  pactum  in  illicito  ;  the  peo* 
pie  gave  that  which  they  had  no  right  to  surrender,  and  Bonaparte  accepted 
that  which  he  had  no  title  to  take  at  their  hands.  The  people  are  in  this 
respect  liîce  minors,  to  whom  the  lato  assures  their  property^  but  invests  them 
with  no  title  to  give  it  away  or  consume  it  ;  the  national  privilèges  are  an  es- 
tate  entailedfrom  génération  to  gêner ation^  and  they  can  neither  be  the  suh- 
ject  of  gifty  exchange,  nor  surrender,  by  ihose  who  enjoy  the  usufruci,  or  tem- 
porary  possession  of  them.^ 

This  plump  déniai  of  the  right  of  France  to  choose  its  own  ruler,  and  its 
own  form  of  govemment,  though  the  universal  doctrine  in  tlespotic  Europe, 
will  find  fcw  advocates  in  Republican  America.  American  freemeh  will  dé- 
clare, in  the  language  of  Napoléon,  that  "  the  sovereignty  dwells  in  the  no- 
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tion  ;"  and  they  will  also  déclare  that  Napoléon,  elected  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  state  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  nation,  was  no  ustirper. 

That  a  European  Loyalist,  cherishing  the  views  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
should  call  Napoléon  a  usurper,  is  perhaps  not  strange  ;  but  that  any  Amer- 
ican should  re-echo  that  cry,  thus  denying  to  the  people  of  France  the  right» 
to  adopt  their  own  form  of  government,  and  to  choose  their  own  ruler,  is 
strange  indeed.  England,  in  her  leading  joumals,  has  heaped  such  insuit 
upon  the  démocratie  institutions  of  America  asto  create  in  the  United  States 
unfriendly  feelings,  which  half  a  century  of  kindly  intercourse  will  hardly 
eiface.  It  would  be  well  for  the  United  States  not  to  imitate  her  offensive 
example.  We  ail,  in  this  country,  prefer  a  republic  ;  but  let  us  not  insuit 
a  people  who,  under  circumstances  vastly  différent  from  ours,  choose  an  em* 
pire  and  an  emperor.  The  intercourse  of  friendly  nations,  as  well  as  that 
of  individuals,  should  be  courteous. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  admitting  that  Napoléon  was  entitled  to  the  throne 
by  the  votes  of  the  people,  did  he  not  afterward  abuse  that  power  ?  did  he 
not  become  a  tyrant  ?  did  he  not  trample  the  liberties  of  his  country  in  the 
dust  ?  Despots,  who  were  fighting  against  him,  say  that  he  did  ;  but  the 
French  people,  who  placed  him  on  the  throne,  who  sustained  him  with  their 
love,  and  who  still  adore  his  memory,  say  that  he  did  not.  Napoléon  and 
the  nation  acted  together,  and  struggled,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  tremen- 
dous  conflict  with  their  foes.  The  roost  rigorous  measures  which  he  adopt- 
ed,  the  nation  approved  and  sustained.  Perhaps  they  were  unwise  ;  but  the 
people  and  their  emperor  went  hand  in  hand  in  ail  the  sacrifices  which  were 
made,  and  in  ail  those  herculean  efforts  which  baffled  their  enemies  and 
astounded  the  world.  In  the  fearful  péril  which  environed  them,  they  deem- 
ed  the  conscription  necessary,  and  the  censorship  of  the  press  necessary,  and 
the  concentration  of  dictatorial  power  in  the  hands  of  Napoléon  necessary. 
Admitting  that  they  judged  unwisely,  still  they  did  so  judge.  They  deemed 
Napoléon  the  savior  of  France.  They  loved  him  for  what  he  did  as  monarch 
was  never  loved  before. 

This  is  proved  beyond  ail  intelligent  déniai  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  French  nation  ever  rallied  around  their  Emperor,  by  the  readiness  with 
which  the  French  people  followed  him  to  Marengo,  to  Austerlitz,  and  to  Mos- 
cow,  ever  ready  to  shed  their  blood  like  water  in  défense  of  their  Emperor, 
and  of  the  institutions  which  he  had  conferred  upon  them.  It  is  proved  by 
the  almost  supernatural  enthusiasm  with  which  France,  as  one  man,  rose  ta 
welcome  Napoléon  upon  his  retum  from  Elba.  It  is  proved  by  the  univer- 
sal  demand  of  France,  after  his  death,  for  his  revered  remains,  that  his  ashes 
might  repose  among  the  people  he  loved  so  well.  It  is  proved  by  the  gor- 
geous  mausoleum  which  the  nation  has  reared  to  his  memory,  and  by  the 
affection,  the  adoration  almost,  with  which  his  name  is  now  pronounced  in 
every  peasant's  hut  in  France.  Tyranny  does  not  bear  such  fruit.  To  caD 
such  a  man  a  tyrant  is  absurd.  The  autocrat  and  the  anarchist  may  hâte 
the  principles  of  his  government  ;  but  he  who  wins  through  life,  and  after 
death,  the  blessings  of  a  nation,  and  whose  résurrection  from  the  grave  would 
win  from  that  nation  a  shout  of  gratitude  and  love,  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  paralleled,  surely  must  not  be  called  a  tyrant. 
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"  An  apology,  or  ratber  a  palliation,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  of  Bona- 
parte's  usurpation  has  been  set  up  by  himself  and  his  more  ardent  admirers, 
and  we  are  désirons  of  giving  to  it  ail  the  weight  which  it  shall  be  found  to 
deserve.  They  bave  said,  and  with  great  reason,  that  Bonaparte,  viewed  in 
his  gênerai  conduct,  was  no  selfish  usurper,  and  that  the  mode  in  which  he 
acquired  bis  power  was  gilded  over  by  the  use  which  he  made  of  it.  This 
is  true;  for  we  will  not  underrate  the  merits  which  Napoléon  thus  acquired 
by  observing  that  shrewd  politicians  bave  been  of  opinion  that  sovereigns 
who  bave  only  a  questionable  right  to  their  authority  are  compelled,  were 
it  but  for  tbeir  own  sakes^  to  govern  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  country 
feél  its  advantages  in  submitting  to  their  govemment.  We  grant,  willingly, 
that  in.much  of  his  internai  administration  Bonaparte  showed  that  he  de^ 
sired  to  bave  no  advantage  separate  from  that  of  France,  that  he  conceived 
her  interests  to  be  connected  with  bis  own  glory,  that  he  expended  his  wealth 
in  omamenting  the  empire,  and  not  upon  objects  more  immediately  personal 
to  himself.  We  bave  no  doubt  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  seeing  treas- 
ures  of  art  added  to  the  muséum  than  in  hanging  them  upon  the  walls  of  his 
own  palace  ;  and  that  he  spoke  truly  when  he  said  that  he  grudged  José- 
phine the  expensive  plants  with  which  she  decorated  her  résidence  at  Mal- 
maison, because  her  taste  interfered  with  the  public  botanical  garden  of 
Paris.  We  allow,  therefore,  that  Bonaparte  fuUy  identified  himself  with  the 
country  which  be  had  rendered  his  patrimony,  and  that,  while  it  should  be 
^  called  by  his  name,  he  was  désirons  of  investing  it  with  as  much  extemal 

splendor  and  as  much  internai  prosperity  as  his  gigantic  schemes  were  able 
to  compass. 

"  No  doubt  it  may  be  said,  so  completely  was  the  country  identified  with 
its  ruler,  that  as  France  had  nothing  but  what  belonged  to  its  emperor,  he 
was,  in  fact,  improving  his  own  estate  when  he  adyanced  her  public  works, 
and  could  no  more  be  said  to  lose  sight  of  his  own  interest  than  a  private 
gentleman  does  who  neglects  his  garden  to  omament  his  park.  But  it  is  not 
fair  to  press  the  motives  of  human  nature  to  their  last  retreat,  in  which  some- 
thing  like  a  taint  of  self-interest  may  so  often  be  discovered.  It  is  enough 
to  reply,  that  the  selfishness  which  embraces  the  interests  of  a  whole  king- 
dom  is  of  a  kind  so  libéral,  so  extended,  and  so  refined  as  to  be  closely  al- 
Ued  to  patriotism,  and  that  the  good  intentions  of  Bonaparte  toward  that 
i  France  over  which  he  ruled  with  despotic  sway  can  be  no  more  doubted 

than  the  affections  of  anlarbitrary  father,  whose  object  it  is  to  make  the  son 
prospérons  and.happy,  to  which  he  annexes  the  only  condition  that  he  shall 
be  implicitly  obedient  to  every  tittle  of  his  will."  In  such  language  does 
one  of  the  most  hostile  of  Napoleon's  historians  reluctantly  acknowledge  his 
greatness  as  a  sovereign. 

The  Congress  of  Laybach  was  held  by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Au  stria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  in  the  year  1821.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  made  his  famous  speech  to  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity  in  that  city. 

"  Be  carefuly'*  said  he,  "  not  to  teach  your  pupils  too  much,  I  do  not  wani 
leamed  or  scientific  men,     I  want  cbedient  subjectsJ^ 

Laybach  was  the  capital  of  those  Illyrian  provinces  into  which  Napoléon 
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had  infîised  the  intellectual  life  of  civil  and  religions  liberty.  At  the  close 
of  the  Congress  the  allied  sovereigns  issued  a  déclaration  insnlting  to  the 
memory  of  Napoléon.  This  called  forth  the  foUowing  observations  from  the 
pen  of  the  Âbbé  de  Pradt,  Archbishop  of  Malines.  It  is  a  noble  atoneçient 
for  his  previous  injustice  : 

"  It  is  too  late  to  insuit  Napoléon,  now  that  he  is  defenseless,  after  hav- 
ing  for  so  many  years  crouched  at  his  feet  while  he  had  the  power  to  pun- 
ish.  Those  who  are  armed  should  respect  a  disarmed  enemy.  The  glory 
of  a  conqueror,  in  a  great  measure,  dépends  on  the  just  considération  shown 
toward  the  captive,  particularly  v^hen  he  yields  to  superior  force,  not  to  su- 
perior  genius.  It  is  too  late  to  call  Napoléon  a  revolutionist,  after  having, 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  pronounced  him  to  be  the  restorer  of  order  in 
France,  and  consequently  in  Europe.  It  is  odious  to  see  the  shaft  of  insuit 
aimed  at  him  by  those  who  once  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  him  as  a 
friend,  pledged  their  faith  to  him  as  an  ally,  sought  to  prop  a  tottering  throne 
by  mingling  their  blood  w^ith  his. 

"  This  représentative  of  a  révolution,  which  is  condemned  as  a  principle 
of  anarchy,  like  another  Justinian,  drew  up,  amid  the  din  of  wen  and  the 
snares  of  foreign  policy,  those  codes  which  are  the  least  defective  portion  of 
human  législation,  and  constructed  the  most  vigorous  machine  of  govem- 
ment  in  the  whole  world.  This  représentative  of  a  révolution,  which  is  vul- 
garly  accused  of  having  subverted  ail  institutùrnsy  restored  universities  and 
public  schools,  filled  his  empire  with  the  master^pieces  of  art,  and  accom- 
plished  those  stupendous  and  amazing  works  which  reflect  honor  on  human 
genius.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  the  Alps,  which  bowed  down  at  his  com- 
mand  ;  of  the  océan  subdued  at  Cherbourg,  at  Flushing,  at  the  Helder,  and 
at  Antwerp  ;  of  rivers  smoothly  flowing  beneath  the  bridges  of  Jena,  Serres, 
Bordeaux,  and  Turin  ;  of  canals  uniting  seas  together  in  a  course  beyond 
the  control  of  Neptune  ;  finally,  in  the  face  of  Paris,  metamorphosed  as  it  is 
by  Napoléon,  he  is  pronounced  to  be  the  agent  of  gênerai  annihilation  !  He, 
who  restored  ail,  is  said  to  be  the  représentative  of  that  which  destroyed  ail  ! 
To  what  undiscerning  men  is  this  language  supposed  to  be  addcessed  ?" 

AU  historians  alike  admit  the  honesty  of  thèse  élections  and  the  fairness 
of  thèse  retums.  No  intelligent  man  has  ventured  to  deny  that  the  popu- 
larity  of  Napoléon  was  real  and  almost  boundless,  and  that  the  people  of 
France,  with  enthusiasm  unparalleled,  raised  him  to  power.  There  were  in 
Paris  gênerais  and  statesmen  of  commanding  charàcter,  vast  influence,  and 
lofty  pride,  who  were  watching  the  proceedings  with  the  eagle  eye  of  rivalry, 
but  neither  then  nor  since  hâve  they  ventured  to  affirm  that  there  was  any 
unfairness  in  the  élections.  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  admits  the  unanimity  to 
be  undeniable,  and  endeavors  to  account  for  it  by  saying, 

"  The  rich  favored  Bonaparte  for  the  sake  of  protection  ;  the  poor  for  that 
of  relief;  the  emigrants  because  they  desired  to  retum  to  France  ;  the  men 
of  the  Révolution  because  they  were  afraid  of  being  banished  from  it  ;  the 
sanguine  and  courageous  crowded  around  his  standard  in  hope  of  victory  ; 
the  timid  cowered  behind  it  in  the  désire  of  safety." 

For  thèse  reasons,  he  says  that  it  is  not  strange  that  the  consular  throne 
should  hâve  been  erected  by  the  gênerai  sanction  of  the  people.    Ail  agrée 
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that  Napoléon  was  elevated  to  the  suprême  power  by  an  outburst  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  Th&t  Napoléon  was  and  is  the  idol  of  France,  no  intelligent 
man  will  deny.  Hostility  must  be  dhven  to  utter  desperation  before  it  can 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  suffrages  of  the  Ftench  people  were  not  given  to 
Napoléon.  His  unconstrained  élection  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  France  is 
as  démonstrative  as  any  truth  which  history  has  recorded.  And  with  this 
fact  thus  established  beyond  ail  cavil,  forever  palsied  must  be  the  tongue 
that  will  continue  to  say  to  the  Emperor,  Thm  art  a  usurper* 

Look  at  Europe  now,  with  Napoléon  in  his  tomb,  and  aristocracy  domi- 
nant. See  Russia  marching  her  légions  into  Hungary,  to  crush,  with  iron 
hoofs,  that  brave  people  struggling  for  liberty.  Hearken  to  the  moans  of 
Hungarian  ladies  bleeding  beneath  the  lash  of  their  Âustrian  oppressor,  afld 
gaze,  till  tears  of  indignation  blind  your  eyes,  upon  the  melancholy  train  of 
Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Italian  exiles  perishing  in  ail  lands.  Penetrate  the 
dungeons  of  Naples,  and  wipe  the  oozing  agony  from  the  brow  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  liberty  there.  Look  at  Poland,  fettered  and  lashed  by  Russia,  Aus- 
tria,  and  Prussia,  till  she  lies  still  in  exhaustion  and  despair.  Thèse  are  the 
despots  with  whom  the  Tory  government  of  England  formed  an  alliance  to 
crush  Napoléon.  Such  are  the  "liberties**  which  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
conferred  upon  Europe.  "  When  I  heard  of  the  resuit  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo^ Ifelt  as  if  the  dock  ofthe  tvorld  had  gone  back  six  âges"  Thus  spake 
Robert  Hall,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  éloquent  of  English  divines. 

Napoléon  struggled,  with  energy  unparalleled,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Russian  despotism.  England  joined  the  great  tyranny  of  the  North,  and 
combined  every  despot  of  Europe  in  an  iniquitous  coalition  against  Napo- 
léon. The  illustrions  champion  of  popular  rights,  after  a  gigantic  struggle, 
was  thus  finally  overthrown.  And  now  Russia  pours  her  tyrannie  légions 
over  prostrate  nations  unresisted,  and  is  pressing  proudly  upon  Constanti- 
nople.  And  England  is  now  compelled  to  solicit  another  Napoléon,  whose 
impérial  title,  though  founded  on  popular  suffrage,  she  no  longer  ventures  to 
deny,  to  assist  her  in  checking  thèse  Russians.  She  is  now,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  compelled  to  attempt,  almost  in  despair,  the  very  enterprise  which 
she  prevented  Napoléon  from  accomplishing.  Bowed  down  beneath  a  debt 
of  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  which  her  Tory  government  incurred  to 
uphold  the  aristocratie  institutions  of  Europe,  she  now  sees  those  despotisms 
trampling  justice  and  mercy  in  the  dust.  Never  was  a  nation  placed  in  a 
more  humiliating  attitude.  For  one  quarter  of  a  century  she  deluged  Eu- 
rope in  blood  to  arrest  republican  equality,  and  now  she  sees  the  necessity 
of  again  deluging  Europe  in  blood  to  arrest  the  progfess  of  those  very  des- 
potisms which  she  estabUshed.  We  pity  her  embarrassment.  We  wonder 
not  at  her  hesitancy  and  vacillation.  The  memory  of  Napoléon  is  avenged. 
The  sin  of  the  British  government  was  committed  before  the  eyes  of  the 

*  "  UniTenal  suffrage  chose  him.  Neither  as  consul  nor  emperor  had  he  any  need  to  deal  sur- 
leptitiously  with  that  new  and  mighty  élément  of  public  favor.  Public  functionaries,  prefects  of 
depaitments,  électoral  collèges,  inhabitants  of  towns,  peasantiy,  ail  lallied  to  his  piomotion. 

**  There  was  no  need  of  séduction,  intimidation,  force,  or  fraud.  National  instinct  and  common 
sensé  indicated  Napoléon  as  the  best  protector  of  erery  one's  dearest  rights,  their  property,  relig* 
ion,  peace.  honor,  and  advanceroent  ;  as  the  man  best  disposed,  and  no  monarch  so  able,  to  lestore 
and  préserve  justice,  order,  equality,  and  eren  liberty.*'— //im.  Charles  J.  IngersûlL 

Vol.  il— U 
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world.     God  is  just.    Before  the  whole  world  she  has  been  compelled  to 
utter  her  confession.     The  prédiction  of  Napoléon  is  fulfitled  : 

^^Iwantedt  to  establish  a  barrier  against  those  barbarùmsy  by  re-establishing 
the  kingdom  of  Poland^  and  pUtting  Pomatowski  at  the  head  of  it  <is  kingy 
but  your  imbéciles  oftmnisters  would  not  consent,  A  hundred  years  ?ience  I 
shail  be  applaudedy  and  Europe,  especially  England,  wiU  lament  that  I  did 
not  succeed,  When  ihey  see  thefinest  countries  in  Europe  overcome^  and  a 
prey  to  those  northem  barbarianSy  they  will  say,  ^Napoléon  was  right  /'" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TRIUMPHS     AT     DRESDE  N. 


Exultation  of  the  Allies — ^March  to  tbe  Elbe — The  Attack  of  the  Allies  upon  Dresden — Sangui- 
naiy  Battle — Scène  at  a  Batteiy — Gioomy  Night — The  Fall  of  Moreau — Testimony  of  GauUin^ 
court — The  Soldier  rewarded— Sudden  Sickness  of  Napoléon — Unexpected  Disasters — Energy 
of  the  Empeior. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1813,  Austria  again  joined  the  great  coalition  of 
the  soverei^s  of  Europe  to  crush  Napoléon,  and,  with  him,  to  crush  ail 
hopes  of  popular  liberty  on  the  Continent.  The  anticipated  tidings  of  this 
abandonment  of  Napoléon  by  Francis,  and  of  the  march  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand  Austrians  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Allies,  was  received  in  the  hostile 
camp  with  unbounded  exultation.  The  intelligence  spread  from  corps  to 
corps  of  their  armies,  awakening  shouts  of  joy.  Brilliant  rockets  pierced 
the  skies,  and  bonfires  blazed  along  the  summits  of  the  Bohemian  Mount- 
ains.  The  Allies  had  now  augmented  their  forces  to  ûve  hundred  thousand 
men.  Napoléon  could  oppose  to  this  immense  array  but  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  soldiers.  General  Jomini,  the  Benedict  Arnold  of  France, 
having  deserted  and  passed  over  to  the  enemy,  communicated  to  the  Allies 
ail  his  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  French  army,  and  of  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor.  Moreau  and  Bernadotte,  caressed  by  the  haughty  monarchs 
of  the  coalition,  planned  the  campaign.* 

This  important  matter  had  been  confided  to  them,  as  best  understanding 

*  "  Moreau,  ever  since  his  trial  and  condem nation  by  the  First  Consul  in  1804,  had  lived  in  re- 
tirement  in  America,  beholding  the  contest  which  still  raged  in  Europe  as  the  shipwrecked  mari- 
ner does  the  waves  of  the  oœan  from  which  he  has  just  escaped.  Moreau *8  arrivai  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  was  felt,  as  Marshal  Eessen,  the  Swedish  commander  expressed  it,  as  a  re-enforcement 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  He  was  received  at  Stralsund  with  the  highest  military  honors  by 
Bernadotte,  who,  i^mid  the  .thunders  of  artillery  and  the  cheers  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spec- 
tators,  conducted  him  to  his  head-quarters.  But  though  the  meeting  between  the  hero  of  Hohen- 
linden  and  the  old  Republican  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  was  extremely  cordial,  yet  they  expe- 
rienced  considérable  embarrassment  when  they  came  to  consult  on  the  ulterior  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued  in  France  in  the  event  of  Napoléon  being  dethroned.  Moreau,  whose  republican  ideas  had 
undergone  no  change  by  his  résidence  in  America,  was  clear  for  reverting  to  the  Constitution  of 
1792,  and  perhaps  indulged  the  secret  hope  that,  in  such  an  event,  he  might  be  called  to  an  ele- 
vated  place  in  its  councils.  Bernadotte,  whose  démocratie  principles  had  been  singularly  modified  by 
the  expérience  he  had  had  of  the  sweets  of  royalty,  inclined  to  a  monarchical  constitution,  and  nursed 
the  expectation  that  the  choice  of  the  French  people,  as  well  as  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  might  fall 
upon  himself  But,  though  the  seeds  of  future  and  most  serious  discord  might  thus  be  peroeived 
germinating  in  the  very  outset  of  their  délibérations,  yet  a  common  hatred  of  Napoléon  kept  them 
united  in  ail  objecta  of  présent  policy." — Aliêon^g  History  of  Europe^  vol.  iv.,  p.  126. 
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the  tactics  of  that  noble  foe,  before  whose  renown  the  Allies  still  irembled. 
The  orders  which  thèse  gênerais  issued  showed  bow  little  reliance  tbey  ven- 
tured  to  place  in  the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the  Allies.  No  gênerai 
was  to  allow  bimself  to  be  drawn  into  a  battle.  Each  one  was  to  do  every 
thing  in  bis  power  to  bewilder  the  French  by  false  démonstrations.  Should 
any  maneuver  succeed  in  thus  withdrawing  the  Emperor  from  bis  central 
position,  other  troops  were  to  advance  and  attack  bis  marshals  while  the 
dreaded  Emperor  was  absent.  They  hoped  thus  to  baiSe  and  élude  him, 
till  bis  resources  should  be  exhausted  and  bis  anny  wasted  away.  They 
could  then,  with  the  countless  thousands  of  troops  at  the  disposai  of  thèse 
allied  monarchies,  either  destroy  him  or  make  him  a  prisoner. 

It  was  a  wise  plan,  which  Napoléon  at  once  divined.     Instead,  therefore, 

of  waiting  to  be  attack- 
ed,  as  had  been  his  orig- 
inal plan,  be  took  with 
him  the  divisions  of  Ney 
and  Macdonald,and  rush- 
od  upon  "  the  debauched 
old  drageon,"  Blucher, 
who,  with  eighty  thou- 
sand  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians,  was  posted  in  ad- 
vance of  Breslau.  Bluch- 
er, faithful  to  his  instruc- 
tions, fled.  A  column 
of  twenty-five  thousand 
Prussians  was,  however, 
overtaken  and  routed. 
j  Immediately  the  grand 
'  army  of  the  Allies,  two 
hundred  thousand  strong, 
broke  up  its  encampment  among  the  Bohemian  Mountains,  and  the  innu- 
merable  host  poured  down  through  ail  the  défiles  of  the  Erzgebirge  to  attack 
Dresden.  The  Saxon  capital  was  defended  by  St.  Cyr  alone,  with  but 
thirty  thousand  men.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Napoléon  to 
retain  possession  ofthis  city,  since  it  was  the  pivot  of  his  opérations,  and  the 
key  to  his  line  of  communications  with  Paris.  Leaving  Macdonald,  there- 
fore, to  hold  Blucher  in  check,  Napoléon,  with  the  Impérial  Guard  and  the 
troops  of  Ney,  retumed  rapidly  to  the  Elbe.  The  march  of  Napoléon  on 
this  occasion  was  conducted  with  such  celérity  as  to  amaze  even  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  his  almost  supernatural  energy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  heights  which  surrounded  Dresden  were 
glittering  with  the  arms  of  the  allied  host.  Dreadful  was  the  consternation 
in  the  city.  This  beautiful  capital  of  Saxony  contamed  about  sixty  thou- 
sand* inhabitants,  dwelling  peacefuUy  in  their  homes.  An  army  of  two  hund- 
red thousand  men  was  ail  the  night  planting  its  batteries  to  rain  down  upon 
the  devoted  city  a  horrible  tempest  of  destruction.  The  troops  of  St.  Cyr 
were  insufficient  to  man  the  walls  and  défenses  of  the  city.    He,  however, 
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resolved  to  be  true  to  his  trust,  and  to  défend  his  post  to  the  last  possible 
moment.  The  inhabitants,  fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  trembling  in  view 
of  the  impending  horrors,  were  anzious  to  capitulate.  St.  Cyr  could  not 
listen  to  such  a  word.     Such  are  the  stem  necessities  of  demoniacal  war. 

At  midnight  he  dispatched  the  following  urgent  message  to  Napoléon  ; 
'^  An  immense  army,  composed  of  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  is  at 
this  moment  ail  around  Dresden,  witb  a  prodigious  train  of  artillery.  From 
the  vast  amount  of  force  which  he  has  collected,  it  would  appear  that  the 
enemy  is  determined  to  hazard  an  immédiate  attack,  knowing  that  your  maj- 
esty  is  not  far  off,  though  perhaps  not  suspecting  that  you  are  so  near  as 
you  actually  are.  We  are  determined  to  do  ail  in  our  power,  though  I  can 
answer  for  nothing  more,  with  such  young  soldiers." 

The  next  morning  the  assault  commenced.  In  six  immense  columns,  each 
headed  by  fifty  pièces  of  artillery,  the  foe  advanced  against  the  walls.  The 
batteries  opened  their  fires.  The  storm  of  war  concentrated  ail  its  fury  upon 
those  thronged  dweUings.  The  halls  and  shells  fell  thickly  in  the  crowded 
streets.  The  pavements  were  red  with  blood.  Gory  bodies  weré  strewed 
over  the  shattered  parlors  of  refinement  and  luxury.  There  was  no  place 
of  safety  for  mother,  or  infant,  or  maiden.  Two  régiments  of  Westphaliab 
hussars,  deeming  Napoleon's  fate  now  sealed,  abanooned  their  posts  in  the 
garrison,  and  went  over  to  the  Allies.  The  terrified  inhabitants  were  clam, 
oring  for  a  surrender.  In  the  mean  time,  Napoléon  pressed  forward  with 
the  utmost  eamestness.  Courier  after  courier  met  him,  in  breathless  haste, 
announcing  that  the  feeble  garrison  could  hold  out  but  a  short  time  longer. 
Napoléon,  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  soon  arrived  upon  a 
height  which  gave  him  a  view  of  the  distant  city.  With  his  glass  he  saw 
the  French  desperately  fighting  in  the  redoubts  and  behind  the  works  ; 
while  the  beleaguering  hosts,  in  interminable  lines,  seemed  to  threaten  their 
immédiate  and  entire  destruction.  His  horses  were  spurred  onward  at  their 
utmost  speed.  The  Allies  swept  the  road  over  which  Napoléon  was  to  pass 
with  grape*shot  and  shells.  So  violent  was  the  fire  of  buUets  from  the  Rus- 
sian  batteries  on  the  one  sid^,  and  of  bombs  from  the  redoubt  Marcellini  on 
the  other,  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  leave  his  carriage  and  traverse 
the  exposed  portions  on  foot.  While  the  air  was  fiUed  with  the  missiles  of 
death,  and  the  ground  was  plowed  into  furrows  at  his  feet,  he  passed  along 
unharmed. 

It  was  now  nearly  midday.  Suddenly  loud  acclamations  and  cries  of 
"  Vive  TEmpereur  /"  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  Napoléon 
appeared,  accompanied  by  universal  and  most  enthusiastic  démonstrations 
of  joy.  He  inunediately  rode  to  the  palace  of  the  aged  king,  and  cheered 
the  royal  family  by  the  assurance  that  his  Guard,  and  a  division  of  sixty 
thousand  troops,  would  soon  be  in  the  city.  Caulaincourt,  who  accompanied 
the  Emperor  at  this  time,  says  : 

^'It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  démonstrations  of  joy  evinced  by 
the  troops  when  they  beheld  the  Emperor  at  the  further  end  of  the  bridge. 
Both  the  Young  and  Old  Guard  marched  forward  to  meet  him.  The  joy- 
ous  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  was  raised  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
^  There  he  is  !  there  he  is  !  that  is  he  !'  they  exclaimed,  and  shouts  resounded 
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ulong  the  whole  banka  of  tbe  rirer.  The  authoritj  of  the  officeiB  was  ineuf- 
âcient  to  restrain  the  troops. 

"  '  Let  them  alooe  !  let  them  alone  !'  sud  the  Emperor.  '  They  will  près- 
enily  make  room  for  me  to  lead  them  on  to  face  the  enemy.' 

"  Thèse  words  were  repeated  bom  mouth  to  mouth,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  troopa  were  almost  stifling  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  makB  room  for 
ufl.  Napoleon's  entry  into  Dresden  was  truly  triumphal,  and  it  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  As  We  approacbed  the  city.  noth- 
ingwas  heard  but  clapping  of  bande  and  cries  of  enthusiaBm.  Men,  women, 
and  children  mingled  with  the  troops,  and  escorted  us  to  the  palace.  The 
consternation  and  alarm  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  were  now  succeeded 
by  bonndless  joy  and  confidence."* 

The  Emperor  rode  ont  of  the  city  to  examine  the  exterior  works.  He 
was  accompanied  but  by  a  single  page,  tbat  he  might  avoid  attracting  ob- 
servation.   The  youtb  was  struck  down  at  hia  stde  by  a  musket  bail.    With 


bis  accuBtomed  promptneBs,  Napoléon  fonned  bis  plan  to  repel  bis  assailants. 
Soon  the  Guard  and  the  cuirassiers  came  pouring  like  a  torrent  over  the 
bridge  into  the  city.  Âlmost  perishin^  with  thirst,  and  fainting  beneath  tbe 
raye  of  a  blazing  sua,  thèse  devoted  men,  fuUy  aware  of  the  dreadful  emer- 
■  Caulaincourt.     SouTsnin,  vol.  i.,  p.  SIS. 
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gence,  refused  to  lose  a  moment  even  to  receive  the  refreshments  which  the 
inhabitants  gratefully  oifered  them.  Without  the  slightest  confusion,  cav- 
alry,  infantry,  and  artillery  took  their  appointed  positions  in  the  varions  sub- 
urbs,  and  the  conflict  raged  with  redoubled  horror.  The  batteries  of  the 
Allies,  numbering  six  or  seven  hundred  guns,  were  formed  in  a  semicircle, 
and  the  balls  and  shells,  falling  without  intermission  in  the  thronged  streets 
of  Dresden,  produced  awfui  dévastation. 

The  incessant  roar  of  more  than  a  thousand  pièces  of  artillery^  the  rattling 
of  the  musketry,  the  shouts  of  three  hundred  thousand  combatants,  the  fré- 
quent explosion  of  ammunition  wagons,  the  bursting  of  shells,  the  heavy  roll- 
ing  of  gun-carriages,  and  of  ail  the  ponderous  enginery  of  war  over  the  pave- 
ments, the  flames,  which  were  bursting  out  in  ail  parts  of  the  city,  the  suffo- 
cating  clouds  of  smoke,  which  darkened  the  sun,  and  produced  almost  mid- 
night  gloom,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  women  and  children,  who  were  every 
moment  mangled  by  the  buUets,  balls,  and  shells,  which,  like  hail-stones, 
were  falling  upon  the  dwellings  and  in  the  streets,  presented  a  scène  of 
crime,  of  horror,  and  of  woe  which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  delineate,  and 
which  no  imagination  can  conceive.  It  was  a  woe  which  continued  long, 
long  after  the  dreadful  storm  of  war  had  passed  away.  Thousands  were  re- 
duced  from  compétence  to  beggary  ;  thousands,  mangled  and  deformed,  pass- 
ed the  remainder  of  their  wretched  lives  objects  of  pity  and  repulsion.  Pa- 
rents were  rendered  childless.  Children  were  made  orphans  ;  and  once  hap- 
py  mothers,  plunged  suddenly  into  the  désolations  of  poverty  and  widowhood, 
lingered  through  the  remainder  of  their  threescore  years  and  ten  in  the  en- 
durance of  woes  which  death  alone  could  terminate.  By  such  measures  of 
carnage  and  misery,  the  despots  of  Europe  finally  succeeded  in  crushingthose 
principles  of  popular  liberty  which  threatened  to  overturn  their  thrones. 

At  length  Napoléon,  whom  the  Allies  did  not  as  yet  suspect  of  being  in 
the  city,  seizing  the  proper  moment,  directed  Murât  to  make  a  sortie  on  the 
right.  Mortier  on  the  left,  and  Ney  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  allied  army. 
With  their  accustomed  impetuosity,  thèse  troops  rushed  from  the  city,  and 
fell  upon  the  foe  with  such  desperation  of  valor,  that  the  assailing  columns 
of  the  combined  army  broke  and  fled  in  ail  directions.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Guard  immediately  swept  the  plain,  and  eut  down  ail  who  attempted  résist- 
ance. Prince  Schwartzenberg  stood  by  the  side  of  Alexander  and  Frederick 
William,  upon  an  eminence  which  commanded  the  field  of  battle.  When  he 
saw  this  discomfiture,  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  he  said  to  his  royal  com- 
panions, 

"  The  Emperor  must  certainly  be  in  Dresden.  The  favorable  moment 
for  carrying  the  city  has  been  lost.  The  utmost  we  can  now  hope  is  to 
rally." 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  fight,  two  of  the  French  redoubts  were  taken 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.  Napoléon,  perceiving  the  disaster, 
which  threatened  serions  conséquences,  immediately  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops,  and  gailoped  forward  through  a  storm  of  buUets 
for  their  recapture.  Nearly  ail  of  his  aids  were  struck  down  at  his  side 
by  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  But  he  recovered  the  redoubts,  and  received  no 
wound. 
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"  It  was  curious,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  to  observe  the  attachment,  confi- 
dence, and  familiarity  which  existed  between  the  humblest  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  most  absolute  sovereign  that  ever  existed.  There  was  not  one  of 
Napoleon's  intimate  friends  who  would  hâve  ventured  to  indulge  in  that  sort 
of  companionship  which  was  kept  up  between  the  Emperor  and  his  old  Mits- 
taches  ;  and  thèse  same  men  would  not  hâve  ventured  to  speak  to  one  of 
their  lieutenants  in  the  famiUar  tone  in  which  they  addressed  the  redoubted 
chief  of  the  army.  They  regarded  Napoléon  as  a  being  différent  from  ail 
others,  and  combining  within  himself  the  attributes  of  sovereign,  country,  and 
family.  He  inspired  them  with  a  language  which  they  addressed  only  to 
him,  and  words  which  they  uttered  only  in  his  présence.  Nothing  used  to 
amuse  Napoléon  so  much  as  this  familiarity  of  the  soldiery,  and  he  always 
replied  to  them  with  truly  patemal  kindness." 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  violence  of  the  storm  increased,  and  the  rain  fell 
in  floods.  Still  the  dreadful  battle  raged.  One  incessant  roar  of  destruc- 
tion swept  the  field,  mingling  with  the  dismal  wailings  of  the  storm.  Napo- 
léon had  been  on  horseback  since  the  break  of  day,  and  was  soaked  to  the 
skin.  The  sleeplessness  and  incredible  toil  of  many  days  and  nights  had  so 
exhausted  his  physical  énergies,  that  an  appearance  of  extrême  lassitude  was 
observable  in  ail  his  movements. 

A  battaUon  of  the  grenadiers  of  his  old  Guard  had,  for  many  hours,  re- 
pulsed  repeated  and  terrifie  attacks  from  the  powerful  cavalry  of  the  enemy. 
The  conservation  of  that  battery  was  of  immense  importance.  At  one  mo- 
ment the  enemy's  fire  appeared  to  relax,  and  Napoléon,  observing  the  circum- 
stance,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  between  the  guns  of  the  battery 
and  the  enemy's  cavalry,  to  speak  a  word  of  encouragement  to  his  soldiers. 
Piles  of  the  dying  and  of  the  dead  encumbered  the  ground. 

"  This  position  costs  us  dear,"  said  he,  sadly.  Then,  turning  to  its  brave 
defenders,  he  added,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  '^  I  knew  that  my  Guard 
would  not  surrender  it  to  the  Russians." 

"  Let  them  come  back  again  at  their  péril,"  exclaimed  an  old  artilleryman, 
who  had  received  a  frightful  sabre  gash  upon  his  head,  which  was  bandaged 
with  a  handkerchief  saturated  with  blood.  Then  turning  to  the  Emperor, 
he  said,  "  But  this  is  not  a  fit  place  for  you.  You  are  more  ill  than  any  of 
us.     Go  and  take  some  rest.*^ 

"I  will,  my  friend,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  when  we  hâve  won  the  battle." 

"  My  comrade  is  right,"  rejoined  a  vétéran  grenadier.  "  Your  majesty  is 
wet  to  the  skin.  Pray  go  and  get  your  clothes  changed."  He  uttered  thèse 
words  in  tones  of  tendemess  and  supplication,  such  as  a  child  would  address 
to  a  beloved  father. 

"  I  will  rest,"  Napoléon  replied,  "  when  you  can  ail  rest,  my  lads,  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  battle  is  ended." 

"  I  know  that  your  majesty  has  that  battery  at  heart,"  continued  the  gren- 
adier, "  but  we  wîU  take  care  that  the  Russians  do  not  get  it  ;  will  we  not, 
comrades  ?"  He  was  answered  by  a  shout  of  acquiescetice  from  ail  around 
the  guns.  "  Now,  sire,"  he  added,  "since  we  answer  for  the  safety  of  the 
battery,  surely  you  may  go  and  take  a  little  rest." 

"  Very  well,  my  good  friends,  very  well,"  said  Napoléon,  regarding  thèse 
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devoted  mea  with  a  gratefui  Bmile  ;  "  I  trust  to  you."  Then,  plunging  hîs 
spurs  into  his  horse,  he  again  disappeaied  in  the  amoke  and  the  confusion 
of  tbe  battle.  He  rode  through  stonna  of  grape-shot,  and  animated  his  sol- 
diers  by  presenting  hiiiiself  at  every  point  where  danger  was  most  imminent. 

"  Only  those,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  who  knew  Napoléon  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  life,  can  render  justice  to  hia  character.  For  my  part,  I  know 
him,  as  it  were,  by  heart  ;  and  in  proportion  as  time  séparâtes  us,  he  appears 
to  me  like  a  beautiful  dream.  And  would  you  believe  that,  in  my  recollec- 
tions of  Napoléon,  that  which  seems  to  me  to  approach  most  nearly  to  idéal 
excellence  îs  not  the  hero,  fiUing  the  world  with  his  gigantic  famé,  but  the 
man,  viewed  in  the  relations  of  private  life.  This  la  a  contraat  which  ofter 
afTords  me  a  thème  for  curious  and  interesting  reflectiona," 

Night  came,  with  clouds,  and  darknese,  and  âooda  of  rain.  With  pitilesE 
violence  the  torrents  fell,  ail  the  night  long,  drenching  the  exhausted  troops. 
In  the  darkneas  tbe  defeated  Allies  rallied  upon  the  heighta  from  whence 
they  had  descended  with  so  much  confidence  in  the  moming.  Napoléon, 
allowing  himaelf  no  reat,  was  hour  after  hour  employed  dictating  diapatches- 
An  immense  weight  of  anxiety,  however,  evidently  oppresaed  his  mind.  He 
saw  clearly  the  most  inauperable  difliculties  of  hia  position. 

At  niidnigbt  he,  for  some  momenta,  with  hurried  steps,  and  in  perfect  ai- 
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lance,  paced  up  and  down  his  chamber.  Then)  suddenly  stopping  short,  aud 
turoing  to  Caulaincourt,  h?  said,  without  iatroducing  the  subject  witfa  any 
preliminary  remark, 

"  Murât  bas  arrived," 

Then  be  again  tesumed  his  wslk,  apparently  absorbed  in  deep  thought. 
After  a  short  silence  he  again  atopped,  and,  âxing  bis  eye  upon  Caulamcourt, 
continued, 

"  I  bave  given  bim  the  command  of  my  Guard." 

The  Duke  of  Vicenia,  remembering  Murat's  unwortby  conduct  at  the 
cb>se  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  could  not  repress  a  geeture  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Ah  !  indeed,"  Napoléon  quickly  added,  "  I  thought  tbat  you  would  ba 
surprised.  At  firat  I  gave  bim  a  bad  réception,  but  finally  I  yielded  to  his 
importunities.  He,  at  least,  will  not  betray  me.  Caulaincourt,  tbere  are 
certain  forebodtngs  which  it  is  our  duty  to  overcome.  As  long  as  I  am  for- 
tunate.  Murât *will  continue  to  follow  my  fortune.  But  the  cares  of  the  prés- 
ent are  sufficient  to  occupy  me.     I  will  not  anticipate  the  future." 

It  was  now  an  hour  after  midnigbt.  The  cold  storm  swept  furiously 
through  the  atreets,  and  drenched  the  poor  soldiers,  shivering  in  tbeir  bivou- 
acs upon  the  dark  and  Hooded  plaine.  Napoléon,  aware  of  the  fearful  is- 
sues which  the  moraing  would  introduce,  regardless  of  the  tempest,  passed 
from  the  gâtes  of  the  city  on  foot  to  visit  the  outposts  of  hÎB  army,  He  trav- 
"sed  the  bivouacs  of  his  soldiers,  and  addressed  to  them  words  of  sympa- 
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thy  and  encouragement.  He  seemed  to  court  the  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  loved  to  hâve  them  know  that  his  head  was  not  reposing 
upon  a  pillow  of  down  while  they  were  stretched  upon  the  storm-drenchel 
sod.  After  carefuUy  reconnoitering  the  Unes  of  the  enemy,  as  revealed  by 
their  camp-iîres,  he  formed  his  plan  for  the  attack  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
tumed  to  his  head-quarters  in  the  city. 

He  immediately  issued  minute  directions  to  ail  his  marshals  and  gênerais, 
and  dispatched  couriers  to  hasten  the  march  to  Dresden  of  such  bodies  of 
French  soldiers  as  were  near  the  city.  To  this  order  there  was  such  a 
prompt  response,  that,  before  the  night  had  passed  away,  Napoléon  had  at 
his  command  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men.  The  Allies  also  had  re- 
ceived  re-enforcements,  and  with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
were  prepared  to  renew  the  attack. 

A  gloomy  moming  of  wind  and  rain  dawned  upon  the  hostile  armies. 
With  the  iîrst  rays  of  light  the  battle  commenced.  It  raged  with  ceaseless 
fiiry  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Napoléon  was  then  ât  every  point 
a  Victor.  The  Allies  were  precipitately  retreating  along  the  flooded  roads 
toward  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  Alexander  and  Frederick  William  again 
saw  their  armies  defeated,  and  were  again  obliged  to  flee  before  the  genius 
of  Napoléon.  The  Emperor  received,  as  the  trophjes  of  this  great  victory, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  forty  standards,  and  sixty 
pièces  of  cannon.  The  Allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  lost  also  more  than 
ten  thousand  men. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  Napoléon  observed  that  one  of  the  batteries 
of  his  Guard  slackened  its  fire.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  he  was  informed 
that  the  guns  were  placed  too  low,  and  that  the  halls  did  not  reach  the  en- 
emy. 

"  No  matter,"  said  he,  "  fire  on  ;  it  is  necessary  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  at  that  point."  They  immediately  renewed  their  discharges. 
At  that  moment  a  group  of  horsemen  appeared  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence, 
at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  yards,  to  reconnoitre  Napoleon's  position,  and 
to  detect  the  maneuvers  which  the  French  troops,  concealed  by  the  mist, 
were  executing.  Napoléon  resolved  to  disperse  them,  and  sent  an  order  to 
the  captain  of  the  battery, 

^^  Jetiez  une  douzaine  de  bullets  à  la  fois,  dans  ce  groupe  Zà;  peut-être  il  y 
a  quelques  petits  généraux.''^  (Throw  a  dozen  bullets  at  once  into  that  group  ; 
perhaps  there  are  some  little  gênerais  in  it.) 

It  so  happened  that  Moreau  was  there,  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  point- 
ing  the  batteries  of  the  combined  despotisms  against  his  own  countrymen. 
One  of  the  shot  struck  General  Moreau,  and,  passing  through  his  horse, 
shockingly  lacerated  both  his  legs.  By  the  great  disorder  into  which  the 
group  was  thrown,  it  was  perceived  that  some  person  of  distinction  had  fall- 
en.  An  immédiate  amputation  was  necessary.  Moreau,  with  his  mangled 
limbs  hanging  by  the  skin,  was  borne  on  a  litter,  made  of  Cossacks'  pikes,  to 
a  cottage  at  some  distance  from  the  field.  The  wounded  man,  during  this 
melancholy  route,  was  drenched  with  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents.  A  few 
blankets  alone  protected  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  .  He  was 
placed  upon  a  table,  and  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  speedily  did  its  work  in 
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CDtting  ofTone  of  the  limbs.  He  endured  the  opération  with  extraordtnory 
fortitude,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  not  uttering  a  groan  while  the  kntfe  was  sev- 
ering  the  quivering  nerves.  The  surgeon,  having  amputated  one  limb,  ei- 
amined  the  other,  and  said,  BorrowfuUy, 

"  It  can  not  be  saved." 

"  Had  I  been  informed  of  that  before,"  said  Moreau,  "  I  should  rather  bave 
dîed.     However,  eut  it  off,"  and  he  resumed  his  cigar. 

Toward  evening  the  cottage  became  so  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
victorious  French,  that,  hastily,  another  litter  wae  constructed,  and  he  was 
conveyed,  in  excruciating  pain,  several  miles  fijrther  from  the  lield  of  con- 
flict.  The  neit  morning  it  became  necessary  again  to  remove  him,  notwith- 
Etandinv  the  ançuish  of  his  inflamed  and  throhbing  wounds.  He  was  placed 
in  a  baker's  bouse,  in  a  little  village  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  He  theie 
wrote  the  foUowing  characteristic  letter  to  hia  wife  : 

"  My  dearest, — At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  three  days  ago,  I  had  both  my 
legs  carried  ofF  by  a  cannon  bail.     That  rascal  Bonaparte  is  always  fortu- 
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nate.  They  hâve  performed  the  amputation  as  well  as  possible.  Though 
the  army  bas  made  a  rétrograde  movement,  \t  is  by  no  means  a  reverse,  but 
of  design,  to  draw  nearer  to  General  Blucher.  Excuse  my  scrawl.  I  love 
and  embrace  you  with  my  whole  beart.*' 

In  two  days  from  this  time  be  expired.  He  manifested  to  tbe  last  the 
same  stoic  insensibility  wbicb  bad  characterized  bis  life.  He  died  witbout 
giving  tbe  sligbtest  indication  of  any  regard  for  God,  or  of  any  interest  in  tbe 
awful  reality  of  etemity.  Sucb  a  deatb  is  not  beroic  ;  it  is  brutal.  His 
embalmed  body  was  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  buried  in  a  Russian 
cemetery  with  tbe  bigbest  fanerai  bonors.  Alexander  immediately  wrote  a 
toucbing  letter  to  his  wife,  making  her  a  présent  of  one  bundred  tbousand 
dollars.  He  also  settled  upon  her  a  pension  for  life  of  seven  thousand  âve 
bundred  dollars.  Moreau  now  sleeps  in  tbe  midst  of  the  enemies  of  bis  na^ 
tive  land.  France,  witbout  a  dissenting  voice,  demanded  from  St.Helena 
the  ashes  of  Napoléon,  that  they  might  repose  in  the  midst  of  tbe  people  he 
loved  so  well.    The  remains  of  Moreau  will  probably  never  be  disturbed. 

During  the  action,  the  Emperor  found  himself  commanding  in  person  a 
terrifie  cannonade  against  the  Austrian  troops.  His  feelings  seemed  pain- 
fuUy  agitated  in  thus  contending  against  the  soldiers  of  his  father-in-law. 
He  tumed  to  Caulaincourt  and  said, 

"  Tbe  wicked  advisers  of  the  Emperor  Francis  deserve  to  be  hanged. 
This  is  an  iniquitous,  impious  war.     How  will  it  ail  end  ?" 

In  the  evening  of  this  bloody  day,  Napoléon,  drenched  with  rain  and  ut- 
terly  exbausted,  returned  to  Dresden.  The  inhabitants  and  the  royal  family 
received  him  with  raptures.  Napoléon  expressed  the  deepest  regret  that  tbe 
capital  of  his  faitbful  ally  bad  been  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  a  bombard- 
ment,  and  that  France  was  remotely  the  cause.  AU  the  generOus  impulses 
of  his  gênerons  nature  were  moved.  He  immediately  distributed  large  sums 
of  money  to  ail  whose  property  bad  been  injured,  spoke  in  tones  of  subdued 
and  peculiar  kindness  to  those  who  approached  him,  caused  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  the  wounded,  not  only  of  his  own  troops,  but  also  of  the 
allied  army,  and  relieved,  with  aimost  parental  care,  tbe  wants  of  his  prison- 
ers.  With  generosity  unparalleled,  he  included  in  this  provision  even  those 
prisoners  who  were  deserters  from  the  contingent  corps  in  his  pay.  The 
sympathies  of  this  great  man  were  with  tbe  people,  even  when  in  their  igno- 
rance they  were  betrayed  to  fight  against  him. 

The  Emperor  did  not  return  to  the  palace  until  after  midnight.  He  bad 
indulged  in  no  rest  for  thirty-six  hours.  During  much  of  this  time  be  bad 
been  soaked  with  rain,  while  the  blasts  of  the  cold  storm  swept  over  him. 
Still  he  sat  up  thd  whole  night  dictating  orders.  Caulaincourt  was  so  ex- 
hausted  that  he  bad  frequently  fallen  asleep  while  sitting  upon  his  borse,  al- 
though  tbe  roaï  of  artillery  was  thundering  in  his  ears,  and  the  air  was  fiUed 
with  the  shrill  whistle  of  bullets  and  of  halls.  "  It  required  a  constitution 
of  iron,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  to  bear  up  under  tbe  fati^e  to  wbicb  we  bad 
been  exposed  for  the  last  five  months.  But  how  could  we  think  of  our- 
selves  when  we  saw  the  Emperor  exposing  bis  life  and  health  to  continuai 
danger  T' 

At  four  o*clock  in  the  moming»  Napoléon  threw  himself  upon  a  camp-bed, 
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and  was  instantly  asleep.    After  resting  but  twenty  minutes,  he  suddenly 
awoke  and  sprung  from  his  bed,  etclaiming, 

"  Caulaincourt,  are  you  there  ?  Proceed  to  the  camp,  and  take  with  you 
the  plan  which  I  hâve  drawn  up.  The  corps  of  Victor  and  Marmont  hâve 
arrived  to-night.  Examine  the  amount  of  their  forces,  and  see  if  they  are 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  positions  which  I  hâve  assigned  to  them. 
This  is  essential,  Caulaincourt.  See  with  your  own  eyes,  and  trust  only  to 
your  own  observation." 

Napoléon  went  to  a  window  and  looked  out  anxiously  at  the  state  of  the 
weather.  The  rain  beat  violently  against  the  pane^.  Fierce  gusts  of  wind 
swept  by.  The  streets  were  flooded,  and  the  lamps  flickered  and  burned 
dimly  in  the  stormy  air.  The  camp  presented  an  indescribable  image  of 
désolation  and  misery.  The  fires  were  ail  extinguished  by  the  ceaseless  tor- 
rents. The  soldiers,  exhausted  by  forced  marches,  were  vainly  seeking  re- 
pose upon  the  muddy  ground.  The  Emperor  went  down  into  the  court- 
yard  of  the  palace.  The  squadron  on  duty  consisted  of  the  grenadiers  of 
the  Old  Guard,  who,  on  the  preceding  day,  had  served  as'  the  escort  of  the 
Emperor,  and,  soaked  through  with  the  rain,  had  retumed  with  him  to  Dres- 
den.  In  their  intense  désire  to  gratify  their  beloved  Emperor,  fatigued  as 
they  were,  they  had  passed  many  hours  in  removing  the  mud  from  their  gar- 
ments,  and  in  preparing  themselves  to  présent  a  soldierly  appearance  in  the 
moming.  And  now,  in  the  earliest  dawn,  they  were  in  martial  array,  pre- 
senting  arms,  and  looking  as  trim  as  if  they  had  been  on  parade  at  the  Tuil- 
eries.    Napoléon  was  surprised.     It  seemed  like  the  work  of  magie. 

"  Why,  my  lads,"  said  he,  in  those  tones  of  kindness  which  ever  tonched 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  *^  you  hâve  had  no  rest.  You  must  hâve  spent  the 
whole  night  in  equipping  yourselves." 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  one  of  the  men  replied  ;  "  we  hâve  had  as  much 
rest  as  your  majesty  has  had." 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  go  without  rest,"  Napoléon  replied,  Then,  casting 
a  glance  along  the  line,  his  eye  rested  upon  a  soldier  whom  he  seemed  to 
recognize,  and  he  addressed  him,  saying,  "  You  served  in  Egypt,  I  think  ?" 

^*  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  did,"  the  soldier  replied.  **  I  was  at  the  battle 
of  Aboukir,  and  the  work  was  hot  enough  there." 

"  You  hâve  no  décoration,  I  perceive,"  Napoléon  rejoined. 

''  It  will  come  some  time  or  other,"  the  soldier  replied. 
It  has  come,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  I  now  give  you  the  cross." 
The  poor  fellow,"  says  Caulaincourt,  who  narrâtes  this  scène,  "  was  en- 
tirely  overcome  with  joy  and  gratitude.  He  fixed  upon  the  Emperor  a  look 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  the  tears  filled  his  eyes.  '  I  shall  lay 
down  my  life  for  your  majesty  to-day,  that  is  certain,'  said  he.  In  his  trans- 
port he  seized  the  skirt  of  the  Emperor's  famous  gray  greatcoat,  and,  put- 
ting  it  into  his  mouth/bit  off  a  fragment,  which  he  placed  in  his  button-hole. 
*  This  will  do  till  I  get  the  red  ribbon,'  said  he,  *  please  your  majesty.'  " 

The  whole  escort,  rejoicing  in  the  honor  conferred  upon  their  deserving 
comrade,  simultaneously  raised  a  shout  of  Vive  F  Empereur!  Napoléon, 
deeply  touched  by  thèse  proofs  of  dévotion  and  love,  spurred  his  horse  and 
galloped  from  the  court-yard.    The  King  of  Saxony,  who  witnessed  this 
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scène,  sent  the-  aame  evening  twenty  gold  Napoléons  to  the  soMier,  with  a 
message  informing  him  the  money  was  to  purchase  a  red  ribbon. 

According  to  hia  uaual  custom,  Napoléon  rode  immediately  to  visit  the 
field  of  battle.  It  was,  indeed,  a  ghastly  spectacle  which  there  met  the  eye. 
Upon  a  space  of  ground  but  a  few  leaguee  in  extent,  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  a  thousand  pièces  of  artillery,  and  with  the  moat  destructive  weap- 
ona  of  infantry  and  of  cavalry,  for  two  days  had  contended  with  the  utmoat 
desperation  of  valor.  The  ground  was  covered  with  the  gory  bodiea  of  the 
dead,  in  every  conceivable  form  of  mutilation.  Dismembered  limbs,  and 
headless  tninks,  and  shapeless  masses  of  flesh  of  men  and  horsea,  presented 
an  aspect,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend,  inconceivably  revolting.  Those 
fiends  in  human  form,  both  maie  and  female,  who  ever,  in  vaSt  nunibers,  fol- 
low  in  the  track  of  armies  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  had  strîpped  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.     In  parts  of  the  field  where  the  action  had  been  unusually  severe. 
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ihese  unclothed  and  bloodstained  corpses  were  piled  together  in  vast  masses. 
Though  thousands  of  the  wounded  had  been  removed,  multitudes  still  re- 
mained,  iilling  the  air  with  dying  moans,  Ihrough  which  occasionally  pierced 
the  sharp  shriek  of  unutterable  agony.  The  Allies  had  marshaled  their  hosts 
not  only  from  nearly  ail  the  dations  of  Europe,  but  even  from  the  savage 
tribes  of  Asia.  The  wolfish  Cossacks  and  the  polished  noble  met  hand  to 
hand  in  the  deadly  combat,  and  mingled  their  blood,  and  bit  the  dust  to- 
gether. "The  blue-eyed  Goth,"  says  Alison,  "lay  beneath  the  swarthy 
ItaUan  ;  the  long*haired  Russian  was  still  locked,  in  his  death  struggle,  with 
the  undaunted  Frank  ;  the  fiery  Hun  lay  athwart  the  stout  Norman  ;  the 
lightsome  Cossack  and  roving  Tartar  repose  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Don 
or  the  steppes  of  Samarcand." 

By  such  enormous  slaughter  the  Allies  accomplished  their  purposes.  They 
hâve  postponed  for  perhaps  half  a  century  the  régénération  of  Europe, 
and  now,  in  ail  probability,  thèse  awfiil  battles  are  to  be  fought  over  again  ; 
but  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  Napoléon,  who  will  confer  upon  the  people 
equal  rights,  while  he  sustains  saçred  law,  and  rescues  Europe  from  the  hor- 
rors  of  blind  and  maddened  révolution.  The  future  of  Europe  we  contem- 
plate  in  despair. 

Having  for  some  time  silently  and  sadly  gazed  upon  this  awful  spectacle, 
the  Emperor  urged  onward  his  horse,  and  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tions of  the  retreating  foe,  and  to  direct  the  vigorous  pursuit.  Utterly  worn 
down  as  he  was  by  exposure,  sleeplessness,  and  exhaustion,  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced  far  in  the  chill  and  driving  storm  before  he  was  seized  with  severe 
colic  pains,  accompanied  with  buming  fever  and  violent  vomitings.  He 
was  compelled  to  take  a  carriage  and  retum  to  Dresden.  While  thus  sud- 
denly  thrown  upon  a  bed  of  helplessness  and  anguish,  the  pursuit  was  nec- 
essarily  intrusted  to  his  gênerais. 

But  for  this  sudden  indisposition,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
foe,  bewildered  and  overwhelmed,  would  bave  been  compelled  again  to  sue 
for  peace.  Now,  however,  disaster  after  disaster  rapidly  fell  upon  the 
French  arms.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  were  raising  vast  re-enforce- 
ments.  Notwithstanding  the  losses  of  the  Allies,  each  day  their  numbers 
were  increasing.  But  France  was  exhausted.  Though  Napoléon  was  in 
the  midst  of  victories,  his  army  was  continually  diminishing,  and  it  was  al- 
most  impossible  for  him  to  replenish  his  wasted  battalions.  The  popular 
govemments  friendly  to  France,  surrounded  by  triumphant  foes,  were  dis- 
heartened.  The  old  Royalist  party  in  those  states  and  kingdoms  were  ani- 
mated  to  more  vigorous  opposition. 

General  Vandamme,  a  French  officer  of  remarkably  fiery  temperan/ent, 
was  stationed  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.     Napoléon  once  said  of  him, 

"Were  that  gênerai  lost,  I  know  not  what  I  should  refuse  to  hâve  him  re- 
stored.  But  if  I  had  two  such,  I  should  be  compelled  to  make  one  shoot  the 
other." 

While  Murât,  Marmont,  and  St.  Cyr  were  pursuing  the  enemy,  Napoléon 
expected  from  Vandamme,  in  his  peculiar  position,  almost  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  routed  host.  But  by  the  unforeseen  casualties  of  w.ar,  this  stern  sol- 
dier  became  surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers.     After  a  bloody  con- 
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flict,  in  which  many  were  slain,  some  twenty  thousand  of  his  troops,  under 
General  Corbineau,  succeeded  in  cutting  a  passage  through  the  Allies.  Gen- 
eral Vandamme,  however,  and  seven  thousand  men,  remained  prisoners  of 
war. 

General  Oudinot  had  been  ordered  to  give  battle  to  Bemadotte.  Sudden- 
ly  he  found  himself  assailed  by  a  combined  force  of  eighty  thousand  soldiers. 
He  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  and  eight  guns. 
General  Gérard  sallied  from  Magdeburg  with  six  thousand  troops  to  aid 
General  Oudinot.  He  was  immediately  assailed  by  resistless  forces,  and 
put  to  flighty  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  nearly  ail  his 
baggage. 

General  Macdonald  was  marching  against  Blucher.  He  became  entangled 
in  a  narrow  défile  flooded  with  rains,  and  sustained  a  defeat.  General  Lau- 
riston,  who  commanded  Macdonald's  right  wing,  being  surround^  by  the 
Allies,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men. 

Such  were  the  disastrous  tidings  which  were  brought  to  Napoléon  while 
he  was  prostrate  on  his  sick-bed  at  Dresden.  By  thèse  calamitous  éventa 
he  had  lost  more  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers. 

"  This,"  said  he  to  Murât,  "  is  the  fate  of  war  ;  exalted  in  the  moming, 
low  enough  before  night.    There  is  but  one  step  between  triumph  and 


ruin." 


A  map  of  Germany  was  lying  upon  the  table  by  his  bedside.  He  took  it 
up,  and  seemed  to  be  carefuUy  studying  it,  as,  in  low  tones,  he  repeated  to 
himself  the  words  of  the  poet  Corneille  : 

"  J*û  senri,  commandé,  Tainca  qaarante  années. 
Du  monde,  entre  mes  maina  j*ai  yu  les  destinées  ; 
Et  j'ai  toujours  connu  qu*en  cliaque  événement, 
Les  destin  des  états  dépendait  d*un  moment."* 

But  disasters  still  continued  to  accumulate.  Ney,  near  the  walls  of  Wit^ 
temberg,  was  assailed  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  Allies.  A  corps  of 
the  Saxon  army,  disheartened  by  the  desperate  odds  against  which  Napoléon 
was  now  contending,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement  abandoned  their  post 
and  fled,  in  ail  probability  by  préviens  agreement.  Into  the  gap  thus  pro- 
duced,  the  cavalry  of  the  Allies  plunged,  cutting  Ney's  division  in  two,  and 
taking  ten  thousand  men  and  forty  pièces  of  artillery.  The  separated  bodies 
were  compelled  to  retire  in  différent  directions.! 

Though  Napoleon's  serious  sickness  continued,  he  could  no  longer  endure 

*  I  hsTe  serred,  commanded,  conquered  for  fourteen  jears. 

Of  the  world,  in  my  hands,  I  hâve  seen  the  destinies  ; 

And  I  hâve  always  known,  that  in  each  event, 

The  destiny  of  states  depended  upon  a  moment 
t  St.  Cyr,  who  was  présent  when  Napoléon  received  the  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  says,  "The 
Emperor  interrogated  the  officer  minutely,  and  entered,  with  the  most  impeiturhahle  composure, 
into  the  movements  of  the  différent  corps  ;  afier  which  he  ezplained,  in  a  manner  equally  lucid  and 
satisfiftctory,  the  causes  of  the  reverse,  hut  vnthout  the  slightest  expression  of  ill-humor,  or  any 
manifestation  of  displeasure  at  Ney,  or  any  of  the  gênerais  engaged.  That  conversation  was 
hrought  on  hy  the  récital  of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  campaign — a  disaster  attended  vôth 
terrible  effects  to  the  interests  of  many,  and  of  none  so  much  as  himself  He  spoke  of  it,  never- 
theless,  as  calmly  as  he  would  hâve  done  of  the  affairs  of  China,  or  of  Europe  in  the  preoedmg 
centuiy." — Histoire  JtffYitosr«,  vol.  iv.,  p.  149,  160. 
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the  torture  of  such  calamitous  tidings.  He  rose  from  his  sick-bed,  and,  in 
pain  and  exhaustion,  agam  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Ând 
now  ensued,  by  the  confession  of  both  friend  and  foe,  the  most  extraordinary 
display  of  genius,  of  heroism,  and  of  fortitude  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
Through  a  séries  of  almost  uninterrupted  victones,  Napoléon  was  conducted 
to  ruin.  Overwhelmed  by  numbers,  surrounding  him  and  assailing  him  at 
ail  points,  victories  were  to  him  of  no  avail.  The  enemy,  vanquished  to-day, 
presented  themselves  in  redoubled  numbers  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  XVIII.  ? 

DISâSTER    AT    LEIPSIC. 

/lenewed  Discomfiture  of  the  Allies — Extraordinary  Plan  of  the  Emperor — Défection  of  his  Gên- 
erais— ^Anguish  of  Napoléon — ^The  Retreat  to  Leipsio — Battle  of  Leipsic — Proposais  for  an  Ar- 

*  mistice — Sickness  of  the  Emperor — Second  Day  of  Battle— Désertion  of  the  Saxon  Troops — 
Failure  of  Ammunition — The  Retreat — Last  Interview  with  the  King  of  Saxony — ^Extraordinary 
Magnanimity  of  the  Emperor — Battle  of  Hanau — Surrender  of  Fortresse»*— False  Faith  of  the 
Allies — Napoleon^s  Retarn  to  Paris. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  September  that  Napoléon  joined  the  corps  of  Mac- 
donald  near  Bautzen.  The  Allies,  under  Blucher,  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  some  neighboring  heights.  Within  an  hour  of  Napoleon's  arrivai  in 
the  camp  the  corps  of  Macdonald  was  in  motion.  The  Allies  were  attacked, 
driven  from  their  positions,  and  were  pursued  furiously  ail  the  next  day.  In 
the  midst  of  the  victorious  tumult,  a  courier  arrived  in  breathless  haste,  and 
informed  Napoléon  that  a  portion  of  the  allied  army,  in  inmiense  force,  was 
pouring  down  from  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  threatening  Dresden. 
The  Emperor  immedlately  turned  upon  his  track,  and  hastened  to  the  Elbe. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  ad- 
yanced  guard  of  the  Allies  at  Pima,  about  fifkeen  miles  from  Dresden.  The 
Allies,  not  willing  to  bazard  a  battle,  immediately  retréated  to  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  "  afraid,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  of  one  of  those  sudden 
strokes  of  inspiration,  under  which  their  opponents  seemed  almost  to  dictate 
terms  to  fate." 

The  Emperor  pursued  them  some  twenty  miles,  through  wild  ravines,  to 
Peterswald.  Blucher  was  now  marching  from  another  direction,  with  a  pow- 
erful  army,  upon  Dresden.  Napoléon  turned  upon  him.  Upon  the  Em- 
peror's  approach,  Blucher  immediately  wheeled  about  and  fied.  Napoléon, 
however,  encountered  the  Austrians  under  Schwartzenburg  near  Toplitz,  at- 
tacked them,  routed  them  entirely,  and  drove  them  in  wild  confusion  through 
the  vaUey  of  Culm  to  NoUensdorf. 

A  terrifie  storm,  rendering  the  roads  impassable,  arrested  his  farther  pur- 
Buit.  The  discomfited  Austrians,  better  acquainted  with  the  by-paths  of  the 
country,  eÏTected  their  escape.  Again  Napoléon  returned  a  victor,  but  fruit- 
lessly  a  victor,  to  Dresden^  Hère  he  was  informed  that  Bernadette,  with 
an  army  far  more  powerful  than  Napoléon  had  at  his  command,  had  crossed 
the  Elbe,  to  eut  off  the  French  communications  with  Paris.  Napoléon  im- 
petuously  advanced  to  attack  him.     Bernadette,  afraid  to  await  the  indig- 
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nant  blows  of  his  old  companion  in  arms,  precipitately  retreated  toward 
Dresden.  Thus  the  Allies  incessantly  for  a  month  renewed  their  attempts 
to  seize  Dresden,  and  thus  Napoléon  incessantly  baffled  their  endeavors, 
without  being  able  to  draw  them  into  any  décisive  action. 

But  every  day  the  army  of  Napoléon  was  growing  weaker,  while  the  Al- 
lies, notwithstanding  their  defeats,  were  constantly  growing  stronger.  Na- 
poléon had  in  his  ranks  many  men  belonging  to  the  contingent  troops  fiir- 
nished  by  the  princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confédération.  Thèse  men,  frequently 
mère  mercenary  soldiers,  were  ready  to  fight  for  any  cause  which  would  pay 
the  best.  Foreseeing,  in  thèse  hours  of  disaster,  the  inévitable  downfall  of 
Napoléon,  as  ail  the  monarchies  of  Europe  were  arrayed  against  him,  they 
began  to  désert  in  great  numbers.  The  gold  of  England  was  distributed 
with  a  lavish  hand  to  ail  who  would  join  in  this,  now  prospérons,  crusade 
against  England's  dreaded  foe. 

Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  other  English  commissioners  were 
in  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  to  make  bargains  with  ail  who,  individually  or  irt 
bodies,  would  unité  with  the  enormous  coalition.  Pamphlets  and  proclama- 
tions were  scattered  like  autumn  leaves,  defaming  the  character  of  Napoléon 
in  every  way,  audaciously  accusing  him  of  being  the  author  of  thèse  san- 
guinary  wars,  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  France  and  of  Europe  to  crush 
the  tyrant,  and  thus  to  restore  peace  and  liberty  to  the  world.  Many  of  the 
fickle  and  uninformed  populace  believed  thèse  slanders.  They  were  not  ac- 
quainted  with  the  intrigues  of  diplomacy.  They  knew  that  for  many  weary 
years  Napoléon  had  been  struggling  against  ail  Europe,  and  they  began  to 
think  that,  after  ail,  it  was  possible  that  the  overthrow  of  Napoléon  might 
bring  that  peace  for  which  France  and  Germany  ardently  longed. 

Napier,  in  the  foUowing  indignant  strain,  shows  how  thoroughly  corrup- 
tion had  at  that  time  pervaded  the  British  govemmenê,  and  how  effectually, 
in  England,  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  was  trampled  down  under 
aristocratie  usurpation  :  "  Such  was  the  denuded  state  of  the  victorious  Wel- 
lington at  a  time  when  millions,  and  the  worth  of  more  millions,  were  being 
poured  by  the  English  ministers  into  the  Continent  ;  when  every  petty  Ger- 
man  sovereign,  partisan,  or  robber,  who  raised  a  band  or  a  cry  against  Na- 
poléon, was  supplied  to  satiety.  And  ail  this  time  there  was  not,  in  England, 
one  public  salary  reduced,  one  contract  checked,  one  abuse  corrected,  one 
public  servant  rebuked  for  négligence  ;  not  a  writer  dared  expose  the  mis- 
chief,  lest  he  should  be  crushed  by  persécution  ;  no  minister  ceased  to  claim 
and  to  receive  the  boasting  congratulation  of  the  Tories  ;  no  Whig  had  sensé 
to  discover  or  spirit  to  denounce  the  iniquitous  system."* 

Before  the  end  of  September  Napoléon  received  a  sorrowful  letter  from 
Maximilian  Joseph,  King  of  Bavaria,  whose  daughter  Eugène  had  married, 
informing  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Bavaria  to  maintain  its  alliance 
with  France  more  than  six  weeks  longer.  The  Allies,  in  oyerwhelming  num- 
bers, had  overrun  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany.  They  would  allow  of  no 
neutrality.  Bavaria  must  either  join  the  AUiop  against  France,  or  corne 
under  that  iron  rule  which  is  the  fate  of  a  conquered  kingdom.  The  défec- 
tion of  Bavaria  would  sever  at  a  blow,  from  the  French  alliance,  a  kingdom 

♦  Napier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  336. 
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containing  between  three  and  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  Allies  ofTer- 
ed  the  king,  in  case  he  would  abandon  France  and  join  the  coalition  against 
Napoléon,  his  fîiU  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of  his  dominions.  The  king 
had  to  choose  between  this  and  inévitable  and  total  ruin. 

Jérôme  was  King  of  Westphalia.  This  kingdom  contained  about  two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  Westphalians,  terrified  in  view  of  their  danger, 
and  anxious  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  the  enormous  armies 
swarming  through  Germany,  revolted,  and  Jérôme  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  capital  and  retire  to  the  Rhine. 

About  four  millions  of  inhabitants  were  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony.  The  king,  Frederick  Augustus,  has  immortalized  his  name  by  the  fidel- 
ity  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  noble  friend  and  ally  ;  but  the  Saxon  peo- 
ple,  fickle  like  ail  uninformed  multitudes,  were  anxious  to  abandon  a  sinking 
cause,  and  attach  themselves  to  one  so  manifestly  destined  to  be  triimiphant. 

Frederick  I.  bf  Wurtemberg  had  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  sub- 
jects  under  his  sway.  The  Allies  threatened  to  desolate  his  kingdom  with 
the  whirlwind  of  war.  His  terrified  subjects  were  clamorous  for  peace.  Na- 
poléon could  no  longer  protect  them.  But  peace  with  the  Allies  could  only 
be  obtained  by  tuming  their  arms  against  their  benefactor.  The  Allies 
would  allow  no  neutrality.  Such  were  the  difficulties  with  which  the  £m- 
peror  was  now  surrounded  ;  yet  he  manifested  no  agitation,  yielded  to  no 
outbursts  of  passion,  in  view  of  the  treachery  which  was  securing  his  ruin, 
but  with  serenity,  dignity,  and  fearlessness,  which  has  won  the  admiration 
of  his  bitterest  foes,  he  struggled  till  hope  expired. 

"  He  had  conceived,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  a  project  so  vast,  so  original, 
60  hardy,  so  far  above  the  imagination  of  his  contemporary  gênerais,  that 
even  Wellington's  sagacity  failed  to  pierce  it,  and  he  censured  the  Emperor's 
long  stay  on  the  Elbe  as  an  obstinacy  unwarranted  by  the  rules  of  art.  But 
Napoléon  had  more  profoundly  judged  his  own  situation."* 

The  extraordinary  plan  which  Napoléon  had  adopted  was  this  :  The  Al- 
lies had  aiready  crossed  the  Elbe  ;  had  established  themselves  in  great  force 
on  the  left  bank,  and  were  threatening  speedily  to  close  on  his  rear,  and  to 
eut  off  ail  possibility  of  retreat.  Napoléon,  under  thèse  circumstances,  re- 
solved,  instead  of  retreating  to  the  Rhine,  to  eut  through  the  allied  army  be- 
fore  him,  and  march  boldly  to  the  north,  some  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  toward  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and  thus  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  territory  of  his  enemies.  Napoléon  could  now  muster  but  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  Allies  had  five  hundred  thousand.  By  this 
extraordinary  movement  he  would  compel  the  Allies  hastily  to  retrace  their 
steps,  to  prevent  the  capture  of  their  own  cities. 

"  Under  thèse  circumstances.  Napoléon  would  hâve  been  finally  success- 
ful,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  but  for  the  continuation  of  a  treachery,  which 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  considered  a  virtue  by  sovereigns  who  were  un- 
ceasingly  accusing  their  more  noble  adversary  of  the  baseness  they  were 
practicing  so  unblushingly^"t 

*  Nothing  can  show  more  conclusively  than  this  the  folly  of  literaiy  gentlemen,  by  their  peace- 
fal  firesides,  criticising  the  strategy  of  Napoléon, 
t  Napier'B  Peninsular  War,  vol.  It.,  p.  326. 
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This  plem  was  in  process  of  successful  exécution,  and  différent  corps  of  the 
French  army  were  advancing  upon  Berlin,  when  Napoléon  received  the  ap- 
palling  intelligence  that  the  King  of  Bavaria,  instead  of  waiting  the  prom- 
ised  six  weeks,  had  gone  over  with  his  whole  force  to  the  Allies  ;  that  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg,  yielding  to  the  same  tremendous  pressure  of  circum- 
stances,  had  foUowed  his  example  ;  that  thus  his  friends,  converted  into  foes, 
were  combined  in  his  rear  to  eut  ofT  his  suppUes  ;  that  the  Russians  had  just 
received  a  re-enforcement  of  eighty  thousand  men  ;  that  an  army  of  a  hund* 
red  thousand  were  marching  upon  Mayence,  to  carry  the  war  into  France  ; 
and  that  the  Allies,  with  half  a  miUion  of  troops,  were  converging  upon 
Dresden. 

One  would  suppose  that  such  tidings  would  hâve  crushed  any  spirit.  Na- 
poléon received  them,  however,  with  his  accustomed  equanimity.  He  im- 
mediately  appealed  to  France  for  an  extraordinary  levy  of  men  to  préserve 
the  empire  from  invasion.  Maria  Louisa  proceeded  in  person  to  the  Légis- 
lative Chambers,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  which  Napoléon  had  prepared 
for  her.  The  Senate  promptly  and  unanimously  voted  a  supply  of  one  hund- 
red  and  eighty  thousand  conscripts.  This  force  was  raised  with  alacrity, 
and  sent  forward  to  aid  their  countrymen,  struggling  against  overwhelming 
numbers  upon  the  frontiers  of  France.  Such  was  one  of  those  acts  of  con- 
scription, for  resorting  to  which  the  Allies  hâve  had  the  audacity  to  abuse 
Napoléon.  Indignant  justice  will  reverse  their  verdict.  Thèse  terrible  dis- 
asters, however,  disheartened  the  French  gênerais,  and  they  recoiled  from 
the  apparently  desperate  enterprise  which  the  Emperor  had  projected. 

Napoleon's  plan  of  thus  boldly  marching  upon  Berlin  is  now  universally 
considered  as  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  combinations  of  his  genius.  He 
had  carefully  contemplated  it  in  every  possible  point  of  view.  His  officers, 
however,  were  exhausted  by  toil,  and  disheartened  by  the  défection  of  their 
friends,  and  by  the  overwhelming  forces  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  were 
struggling.  When  the  plan  was  communicated  to  them,  there  was  a  gên- 
erai expression  of  dissatisfaction.  They  were  not  prepared  for  so  perilous 
an  enterprise.  They  complained  loudly,  and  clamored  to  be  led  back  to  the 
Rhine.  Thèse  remonstrances,  now  heard  for  the  iirst  time,  wounded  the 
Emperor  deeply.  The  hour  of  adversity  was  darkening  around  him,  and 
his  long-tried  friends  began  to  fail  in  their  fidelity. 

"  There  was  something,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  very  odious  in  insurrection 
thus  excited  by  unmerited  misfortune.  I  was  in  the  Emperor's  saloon  when 
the  officers  of  his  staff  came  to  implore  him  to  abandon  his  design  on  Berlin, 
and  march  back  to  Leipsic.  It  was  an  exceedtngly  distressing  scène.  None 
but  those  who  knew  the  Emperor  as  I  knew  him  can  form  any  idea  of  what 
he  suffered.  The  subject  was  opened  by  a  marshal  of  France.  I  will  not 
name  him.  His  existence  bas  since  been  poisoned  by  cruel  regret.  After 
he  had  spoken,  several  others  delivered  their  opinions." 

The  Emperor  listened  in  silence  to  their  remonstrances.  The  flush  of  his 
cheek  and  the  fire  of  his  eye  alone  betrayed  the  intensity  of  his  émotions. 
He  had  sufficient  control  over  himself  to  refrain  from  any  expression  of  re- 
sentment.  When  they  had  concluded,  he  replied  with  calmness  and  dignity, 
though  an  unusual  tremor  was  observable  in  his  voice  : 
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"  I  faave  matarely  reilected  on  my  plans,  and  hare  weighed  the  défection 
of  Bavaria  in  the  balance  of  circumstances  adverse  to  our  interests.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  advantage  of  marching  on  Berlin.  A  rétrograde  movementf 
in  the  circumstancea  in  which  we  are  placed,  will  be  attended  by  disaetroua 
conséquences.  Those  who  oppose  my  plan  are  taking  upon  themsekes  a 
feaiful  responaibility.     I  will  conaider  what  you  hâve  said,  gentlemen." 

He  then  retired  into  his  cabinet  alone.  Hour  passed  after  hour,  and  yet 
he  did  not  make  hia  appearance,  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  his  solitude. 
Caalaincourt  at  last  became  anxious,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  aaloon 
adjoining  the  cabinet,  heaitating  what  to  do.  It  was  a  cold,  dark,  and 
Btonny  night.  The  wind  ahrieked  around  the  towers,  and  howled  through 
the  corridors  of  the  gloomy  castle  of  Duben,  rattling  the  windowa  in  their 
antique  leaden  frames.  It  was  a  melancholy  hour,  and  sadness  oppreased 
ail  hearts.  Night  advanced,  and  stilt  the  Emperor  remained  in  the  solitude 
of  his  cabinet,  and  the  uproar  of  the  éléments  alone  disturbed  the  silence  of 
the  scène.  Caulaincourt  at  last  tore  a  leaf  from  hia  mémorandum  book, 
and  wrote  with  a  pencil,  "  I  am  hère  ;  will  your  majeaty  be  pleased  to  see 
me  V  '  Summoning  an  usher,  he  directed  hîm  to  enter  the  Emperor's  apart- 
ment  and  give  him  the  alip  of  paper.  Caulaincourt  approached  the  door  as 
the  usher  entered.  As  the  Emperor  read  the  paper,  a  faint  smile  passed 
over  his  dejected  countenance,  and  he  aaid  aloud,  "  Corne  in,  Caulaincourt." 

The  Emperor  was  lying  upon  a  aôfa.  A  little  table  stood  by  hia  aide 
covered  with  mapa.  His  eyes  were  dim  and  vacant,  and  an  expression  of 
profound  melanchoJy  waa  spread  over  his  featurea.  In  a  atate  of  nervous 
agitation,  he  uçconsciously  took  up  and  threw  down  the  objecta  which  were 
near  him. 


Caulamcourt  approached  bim,  and  said,  imploringly,  "  Sire,  this  atate  of 
nind  Trill  kill  you." 
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Napoléon  made  uo  reply,  but  by  a  gesture  seemed  to  say,  ^*  It  matters 
not." 

.  Caulaincourt,  trying  to  frame  an  apology  for  the  remonstrances  of  the 
gênerais,  said,  '*  Sire,  the  représentations  which  hâve  been  made  to  you  are 
submitted  for  your  majesty's  considération." 

Napoléon  fixed  his  languid  eyes  upon  Caulaincourt,  and  said,  ''  You  are 
not  under  the  delusion,  Caulaincourt  ;  no,  it  can  not  be  !  You  must  be 
aware  of  the  fatal  resuit  of  this  spirit  of .  insubordination.  It  must  be  fol- 
lowed  by  fearful  and  incalculable  conséquences.  When  bayonets  deliberate, 
power  escapes  firom  thë  sceptre  of  the  sovereign.  I  see  growing  up  around 
me  a  spirit  of  iAertness  more  dangerous  than  positive  revolt.  A  hundred 
gênerais  in  open  insurrection  could  not  embarrass  me.  My  troops  would  put 
down  the  iîercest  rébellion.  They  do  not  argue — ^they  obey  ;  and  are  will- 
ing  to  follow  me  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  earth.  But  in  the  critical 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  at  présent  placed,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  to  the  country  that  a  good  understanding  should  exist  between  the 
leaders  of  the  army  and  myself.  Distrust  and  hésitation  veill  bring  about 
our  destruction  more  speedily  than  the  swords  of  the  Allies." 

The  Emperor  rose  from  the  sofa,  walked  two  or  three  times  up  and  down 
the  âoor,  slowly  and  thoughtfuUy,  and  then  continued,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self,  "  Ail  is  lost  !  I  am  vainly  contending  against  Fate.  The  French  know 
not  how  to  bear  reverses."  He  then  threw  himself  again  upon  the  sofa  and 
was  absorbed  in  rêverie. 

The  moming  dawned,  and  another  day  of  painfîil  suspense  lingered  away. 
The  embarrassment  of  the  Emperor  was  distressing  in  the. extrême.  He 
could  not  exécute  his  bold  march  upon  Berlin  without  the  most  energetic 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  his  gênerais.  A  retreat  toward  the  Rhine  would, 
in  his  judgment,  almost  certainly  secure  the  ruin  of  the  army  and  of  France. 
At  length  he  came  to  a  décision.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  was  now  over. 
He  was  calm,  firm,  determined,  as  he  made  up  his  mind  to  retum.  to  Leip- 
sic  and  struggle  heroically  till  the  last. 

With  prophétie  solemnity  he  said  to  Caulaincourt,  "  Fate  marks  the  fall 
of  nations." 

"  But,  sire  "  said  Caulaincourt,  "  the  will  of  a  people  may  counterbalance 
the  decree  of  Fate." 

**  Yes,"  Napoléon  replied  ;  "  but  that  will  has  not  been  shown.  Bear  this 
in  mind,  Caulaincourt  !  Let  not  the  French  invoke  malédictions  on  my 
memory.  May  they  who  hâve  urged  this  movement  not  hâve  reason  to  re- 
pent  it."* 

Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  retreat  of  the  army.  On  the  even- 
ing  of  the  15th  of  October  he  had  assembled  his  small  but  valiant  band 
around  the  walls  of  Leipsic.  On  the  same  evening,  the  Allies,  pouring  in 
from  ail  quarters,  had  encircled  the  city  with  their  enormous  host  pf  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  During  the  night  the  serilinels  of  the  l\os- 
tile  armies  were  posted  within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  •  With  such  a  vast 
superiority  of  numbers,  the  Allies  were  confident  of  success.  The  French 
troops,  however,  though  outnumbered  three  to  one,  and  though  they  had  but 

*  Souvenirs  de  Caulaincourt. 
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six  hundred  pièces  of  artillery  to  repel  the  assault  of  a  thousand,  still,  accus- 
tomed  to  victory  whenever  Napoléon  was  présent,  yielded  to  no  despond- 
ency.  The  Emperor  passed  the  night  in  surveying  the  ground  where  the  Al- 
lies were  ranged,  in  issuing  orders  to  his  xnarshals  and  gênerais,  in  visiting 
ail  the  posts  of  his  army  in  person,  and  in  distributing  Eagles  to  such  régi- 
ments as  had  not  yet  received  them.  The  soldiers  were  roused  to  enthusi- 
asm  by  his  présence  and  his  words  of  encouragement. 

'' Yonder  lies  the  enemy,"  said  Napoléon  ;^'swear  that  you  would  die  rath- 
er  than  see  France  dishonored." 

"  We  swe^r  it,"  the  soldiers  responded,  and  cries  of  Vive  T Empereur  !  re- 
sounded  through  the  camp,  and  fell  in  prolonged  echoes  upon  the  ears  of  the 
astonished  foe.. 

Napoléon  was  fuUy  conscious  of  the  fearful  odds  against  which  he  was  to 
contend.  The  hurried  manner  in  which  he  issued  his  commands  alone  indi- 
cated  the  dis^urbed  state  of  his  mind. 

*' While  pointing  out  to  me,"  says  Caulaincourt,  ^'the  plan  which  he  had 
traced,  the  Emperor  said,  '  There  are  no  scientific  combinations  which  can 
compensate,  on  this  point,  for  the  thinhess  of  our  squares.  We  shall  be 
oveipowered  by  mère  numbers.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men  against  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  this  in  a  pitched  battle  ! 
Well,  they  would  hâve  it  thus  !'  This  phrase,  which  he  repeated  for  the 
second  time,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  rang  in  my  ears  hke  a  sentejice  of  death." 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  the  16th  of  October,  the  terrible  battle 
of  Leipsic  commenced.  The  awful  battle  raged  with  unabated  fury  hour 
after  hour,  through  the  moming  and  through  the  afternoon,  till  the  lurid  sun 
went  down  veiled  in  the  clouds  of  war.  StruggUng  against  such  odds,  a  dé- 
cisive victory  was  impossible.  "  It  required  thunderbolts,"  said  Napoléon, 
"  to  enable  us  to  conquer  such  masses." 

The  Allies,  during  the  day,  lost  twenty  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the 
French,  protected  by  their  redoubts,  was  much  less.  Among  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  French  was  Count  Merfield,  who,  in  former  years,  had  been 
sent  ta  Napoleon's  head-quarters  at  Leoben  to  implore,  in  behalf  of  Austria, 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Napoléon  had,  on  that  occasion,  ireated  Francis 
with  extraordinary  magnanimity.  Hé  now  caused  Merfield  to  be  brought  to 
his  tent,  liberated  him  on  his  parole,  and  made  him  bearer  of  a  message  to 
the  Allies  soliciting  an  armistice. 

Napoléon  conversed  with  the  utmost  frankness  with  the  Austrian  gênerai, 
and  expressed  how  deeply  he  was  disappointed  and  wounded  that  his  father- 
in-law  should  take  up  arms  against  him. 

*'  Our  political  alliance,"  said  he,  '*  is  broken  up,  but  between  your  master 
and  me  there  is  another  bond,  which  is  indissoluble.  That  it  is  which  I  in- 
voke  ;  for  I  shaU  always  place  confidence  in  the  regard  of  my  father-in-law. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  appeal  to  him  from  ail  that  passes  hère.  You  see  how 
they  attack  me,  and  how  I  défend  myself." 

In  référence  to  the  péril  with  which  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  despot- 
ic  power  of  Russia,  Napoléon  said,  ^'  For  Austria  to  gain  at  the  expense  of 
France,  is  to  lose.  Reflect  on  it,  gênerai.  It  is  neither  Austria,  nor  Prus- 
sia,  nor  France,  singly,  that  will  be  able  to  arrest,  on  the  Vistula,  the  inun- 
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dation  of  a  people  half  nomade,  essentially  conquering,  inà  who8e  dominions 
extend  from  this  to  China." 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  '*  Départ  on  your  honorable  mission  of  peace- 
maker.  Should  your  efforts  be  crowned  with  success,  you  will  secure  the 
affefïtion  and  gratitude  of  a  great  nation.  The  French  people,  as  well  as 
myself,  earnestly  wish  for  peace.  I  am  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
this  end.  If  it  be  refused,  we-  will  défend  the  inviolability  of  our  territory  to 
the  last  drop  of  our  blood.  The  French  hâve  already  shown  that  they  know 
how  to  défend  their  country  against  foreign  invaders.  Adieu,  gênerai! 
When,  on  my  entreaty,  you  mention  the  word  armistice  to  the-  two  Emper- 
ors,  I  doubt  not  that  the  voice  that  strikes  their  ears  will  awaken  the  most 
impressive  recollections."* 

Francis,  Âlexander,  and  Frederick  William  had  ail  been  in  the  power  of 
Napoléon.  He  had  treated  them,  especially  the  two  former,  with  a  gener- 
osity  which  had  excited  the  surprise  of  ail  Europe.  But  now  that  disasters 
were  thickening  around  their  magnanimous  foe,  they  would  not  treat  him 
with  ordinary  courtesy.  They  did  not  condescend  even  to  retum  an  answer 
to  the  application  for  an  armistice. 

"  The  allied  sovereigns,"  says  Alison,  "  were  too  well  aware  of  the  adf  an- 
tages  of  their  situation  either  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  Napoléon  had  laid 
for  them,  by  sending  back  Merfield  with  proposais  for  an  armistice,  or  to 
throw  them  a^ay  by  precipitating  their  attack  before  their  whole  force  had 
corne  up.  Under  pretense,  therefore,  of  referring  the  proposais  to  the  Em- 
peror  of  Austria,  Schwartzenberg  eluded  them  altogether,  and  no  answer 
was  returned  to  them  till  after  the  French  had  recrossed  the  Rhine." 

During  the  Jîth  the  battle  was  not  renewed.  The  Allies,  though  out- 
numbering  the  French  three  to  one,  rendered  cautions  by  the  heroic  résist- 
ance which  Napoléon  had  presented,  were  waitingfor  Bemadotte,  who,  with 
a  powerful  re-enforcement  of  sixty  thousand  troops,  was  hurrying  to  lend  his 
aid  in  the  slaughter  of  his  country men.  Napoléon  did  not  renew  the  conflict, 
as  he  hoped  the  Allies  were  deliberating  upon  the  proposai  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  He,  howerer,  devoted  the  whole  day  in  preparing  for  the  worst. 
He  seemed  incapable  of  fatigue,  as,  regardless  of  food  and  sleep,  he  direct- 
ed  every  mov^ent  in  person. 

At  night  he  returned  to  his  tent  in  a  painful  state  of  agitation,  anxiously 
looking  for  the  retum  of  General. Merfield.  The  unspeakable  magnitude  of 
the  intefests  at  stake  overwhelmed  the  soûl  of  the  Emperor.  There  rose 
before  him  the  vision  of  another  day  of  merciless  slaughter,  the  possible  an- 
nihilation of  his  army  by  resistless  numbers,  the  overthrow  of  the  indepënd- 
ence  of  France,  and  of  ail  the  free*  governments  of  Europe,  and  his  own  Per- 
sonal ruin.  He  was  also  worn  down  with  sleeplessness  and  exhaustion,  and 
was  sick  and  in  pain.  He  could  not  conceal  his  anxiety,  which  increased 
every  moment.  His  features  were  contracted,  and  his  countenance  hvidly 
pale.  He  threw  himself  into  an  easy-çhair  which  stood  at  thé  farther  end 
of  the  tent,  and,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  stomach,  where  the  fatal  disease 
was  probably  commencing  its  ravages,  said,  languidly, 

"  I  feel  very  ill.     My  mind  bears  up,  but  my  body  fails.'* 

*  Fain,  vol.  ii.,  p.  412.    Caulaincourt,  vol.  i.,  p.  242. 
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Caulaincourt  was  alarmed,  and  exclaimed,  hurrying  toward  the  door,  '^  I 
will  send  for  your  physician,  Ivan." 

"  No  !  no  !"  the  Emperor  replied,  "  I  désire  that  you  do  not.  The  tent 
of  a  sovereign  is  as  transparent  as  glass.  I  must  be  up,  to  see  that  every 
one  is  at  his  post." 

"  Sire,"  said  CaulaijQcourt,  taking  the  buming  hands  6f  the  Emperor  in 
his  own,  ''  I  implore  you  to  lie  down  and  take  some  rest.  Lie  down,  I  en- 
treat  you." 

''  I  can  noty"  said  the  Emperor.  "  A  sick  soldier  would  reçoive  a  hospi-* 
tal  order  ;  but  I — I  can  not  share  the  indulgence  which  would  be  granted  to 
the  poor  soldier." 

'*  As  he  uttered  thèse  words,"  says  Caulaincourt,  *^  he  heaved  alieep  sigh, 
and  his  head  sank  languidly  on  his  bosom.  This  scène  will  never  be  ef- 
faced  from  my  memory.  The  recollection  of  it  inspired  me  with  courage  in 
those  subséquent  hours  when  ail  was  irreparably  lost.  During  tbose  terri- 
ble scènes,  when  my  energy  was  nearly  exhausted,  when  my  resolution  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding  in  the  struggle  with  despondency,  I  thought  of  Na- 
poléon on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  October.  How  trivial  my  own  sufferings 
appeared  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  noble. victim.!' 

The  Emperor  took  the  hand  of  his  faithful  and  sympathizing  friend,  and 
pressing  it  feebly,  said,  *'  It  is  nothing  ;  I  shall  sodn  be  better.  Take  care 
that  no  one  enters." 

^'  I  was  in  an  agony  of  alarm,"  says  Caulaincourt,  ^'  at  seeing  the  Emper- 
or in  this  sad  condition.  The  enemy  was  pressing  on  ail  sides.  The  fate 
of  thousands  who  were  on  the  field  of  battle  hung  on  the  fate  of  Napoléon. 
I  offered  up  to  heaven  one  of  those  tacit  prayers  to  which  no  language  can 
give  adéquate  expression.  After  a  Uttle  interval,  the  Emperor,  though  stiU 
breathing  with  difficulty,  said,  '  I  feel  somewhat  better,  my  dear  Caulaincourt.' 
He  took  my  arm,  and  walked  two  or  three  times  slowly  up  and  down  the 
tent.  His  countenance  gradually  resumed  its  wonted  animation.  Half  an 
hour  after  this  serions  fit  of  sickness,  the  Emperor  was  surrounded  by  his 
staff,  and  was  giving  orders  and  dispatching  messages  to  the  différent  com- 
manders  of  corps.  Day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  and  the  carnage  was  about 
to  recommence." 

As  Napoléon  mounted  his  horse,  he  said  to  his  escort,  ^'  This  day  will  ré- 
solve a  great  question.  The  destiny  of  France  is  about  to  be  decided  on  the 
field  of  Leipsic.  Should  we  be  victorious,  ail  our  misfortunes  ma^  yet  be 
repaired.  Shoûld  we  be  conquered,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  be 
the  conséquences  of  our  defeat." 

As  the  sun  rose  in  the  cloudless  sky,  the  whole  allied  army  was  put  in  mo- 
tion. The  spectacle  now  presented  from  the  steeples  of  Leipsic  was  awful 
in  its  sublimity.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  extend  in  every  direction,  the  dense 
columhs  of  the  Allies,  in  multitudes  which  seemed  innumerable,  were  ad- 
vancing  upon  the  city .  The  clangor  of  martial  bands,  the  néighing  of  horses, 
the  gleam  of  polished  armor  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  moming  sun,  and  the 
confused  murmur  of  the  interminable  hort,  presented  a  spectacle  of  the  pa- 
geantry  of  war  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  A  mass  of  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  armed  with  the  most  terrible  instruments  of  de- 
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sVuction  which  hûman  ingenuitj  can  create,  were  concentrating  in  a  circle 
but  a  few  leagues  in  extent. 

Soon,  louder  than  ten  thousand  thunders»  the  appalling  roar  of  the  battle 
commenced.  A  day  of  tumult,  blood,  and  woe  ensued.  The  French  could 
oppose  to  their  foes  but  about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Allies,  three 
hundred  and  âfty  thousand  strong,  were  rushing  upon  them.* 

Napoléon,  reckless-  of  danger,  was  moving  through  clouds  of  smoke  and 
over  heaps  of  the  slain,  from  place  to  place,  with  such  rapidity  that  it  was  ' 
extremely  difficult  for  his  lescort  to  foUow  him.  He  seemed  to  bear  a  charm* 
ed  life  ;  for  while  others  were  continually  falling  at  his  side,  he  escaped  un- 
harmed.  "  During  the  whole  of  this  eventful  day,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
^'  in  which*  he  might  be  said  to  fight  less  for  victory  than  for  safety,  this  won- 
derful  man  cohtinued  calm,  decided,  coUected,  and  supported  his  diminished 
and  broken  squadrons  in  their  valiant  défense  with  a  présence  of  mind  and 
courage  as  determined  as  he  had  so  often  exhibited  in  directing  the  tide  of 
onward  victory.  Perhaps  his  military  talents  were  more  to  be  admired  wheni 
thus  contending  at  once  against  fortune  and  the  superiority  of  numbers,  than 
in  the  most  distinguished  of  his  victories  when  the  fickle  goddess  fought  on 
his  side." 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  in  the  very  hottest  of  the  battle,  Bema- 
dotte  was  advancing  with  a  combined  corps  of  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Prus- 
sians,  against  his  old  companion  in  arms,  Marshal  Ney,  who  was.defending 
an  important  post  with  some  French  and  Saxon  troops,  and  the  cavalry  of 
Wurteinberg.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Berna- 
dette had  command  of  the  Saxon  contingent  force,  and  that  Napoléon  re- 
proved  him  for  cômmending  them  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Çuddenly  the  whole  Saxon  corps,  together  with  the  cavalry  of  Wurtemberg, 
twelve  thousand  men,  taking  with  them  forty  guns  and  ail  their  ammunition 
and  equipments,  abandoned  their  post  and  passed  over  to  the  Unes  of  Berna- 
dette. As  they  retired,  they  tumed  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  against  the 
French  lines,  and  poured  into  the  bosoms  of  their  former  comrades  a  point- 
blank  discharge.  ''  The  allied  troops,"  says  Alison,  *^  excited  to  the  great- 
est  degree  by  thèse  favorable  circumstancesy  now  pressed  forward  at  ail  points 
to  encircle  the  enemy." 

While  thèse  infamous  deserters  were  received  by  the  Allies  with  shouts 
of  exultation,  Ney,  left  defenseless,  was  compelled  to  retreat.  An  aid-de- 
camp  y^  dispatched  to  Napoléon  with  the  intelligence  of  this  disastrous 
event.  The  Emperor  reined  in  his  horse,  and  for  a  moment  sat  motionless 
as  a  statue,  stunned  by  the  blow.  Then  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  ex- 
claimed,  as  if  appealing  to  God  for  justice,  "  Infamous  /"  But  not  another 
Word  was  wasted — ^not  another  moment  was  lost  in  useless  repinings.  He 
promptly  placed  Himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  his  guard,  and  hastened  to 
the  menaced  point.  The  French  soldiers  were  so  indignant  at  this  unneard- 
of  perfidy,  that  they  fell  with  such  véhémence  upon*  the  corps  of  Bernadette, 
with  their  traiterons  allies,  as  to  force  them  into  a  tumultuous  retreat.  Shout- 
ing  "  Vive  l'Empereur  !"  "  Death  to  the  Saxons  !"  they  plun^ed,  with  resist- 
less  fury,  into  the  enemy's  ranks.    Thus  ail  the  day  the  conflict  raged.    The 

*  Caulaincourt. 
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French,  with  almost  auperhuman  exertions  and  courage,  evevy  where  beat 
back  their  auailaDts.* 

Night  at  last  came,  and  threw  its  silence  and  itB  gloom  orer  the  scène  of 
blood  and  miseiy.  Both  armies  weie  utXetlj  exhauated  hj  this  long  and 
draadful  stniggle.  With  an  unyieldtng  gpirit  Napoléon  resolved  to  renéw 
the  battle  on  the  following  daj.  He  isaued  the  necessary  ordera,  and  retired 
to  bis  tent  to  arrange  bis  plan  of  action.  But  at  aeTen'o'clock  be  received 
the  appalling  tidinga  tbat  there  was  not  aufficient  annnunition  left  to  auetain 
the  action  for  two  boura.  During  the  battles  of  the  16th  and  the  tSth,  up- 
ward  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thouaand  charges  had  been  expended.  Re- 
treat  waa  now  inévitable  ;  a  retreat  of  one  hundred  thouaand  men  deatitute 
of  ammunition,  in  the  présence  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
âushed  with  succeas. 

A  council  of  war  was  immediately  conrened.     Imagination  can  not  paint 


a  more  melancholy  scène.     The  awful  uproar  of  battle  had  ceaaed,  and 
nothing  disturbed  the  ailence  of  the  night  but  the  wail  of  anguish  which  as- 

*  "Tbe  litoalion  of  the  King  of  Saionj  wm  a  veiy  painful  cme,  inasUDch  u  he  waa  expowdio 
tlw  leMDtment  of  othei  lOTeTeigni  who  had  puTined  a  Une  of  condaet  leu  hoDonble  than  hi*. 
Tbe  Saion  anny  deMTtcd  60111  oui  lanki,  uid  entered  tboes  of  our  euemy  ;  Ihat  wu  witbout  hii 
otiet  01  puticipation,  Hii  name,  howeTsr,  waa  niade  lue  of  to  aeduce  ths  troopi.  They  were 
lold  that  tbe  king  had  joined  the  alliance  agalnit  France,  and  tbat  the  French  wer«  eanying  bim 
oir.  Raina  neglected  no  paltrj  artifice  of  thii  kind  to  dertnij  the  infinence  of  France  over  tbe 
anniea  of  the  Oerman  prince»  ;  but  of  ail  tbe  member*  of  the  coalition,  be  trbo  reeoited  ta  tbe 
nwet  nnwoTthj  meani  waa  Banidotte.  He  bad  corainanded  the  Saxoni  when  he  waa  one  of  onr 
gtnerala,  BndbeaTBiledbiniielf  of  the  adiantagea  which  thia  ciicumatanee  affordedtodeceiTe  them. 
CorreapOTidence,  proctamationi,  were  actively  employed,  «Dd  no  kind  of  aeductioo  wai  epared."— 
Memvir*  oflht  Ditkt  o/Romga,  vol.  iii.,  p.  113. 
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cended  from  the  wounded  and  the  dying  over  the  extended  field.  The  whole 
circumference  of  the  horizon,  blazing  with  the  bivouac  fires  of  the  enemy, 
indicated  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  condition  of  the  French.  They 
had  no  reserves  to  bring  into  action,  no  re-enforcements  to  expect,  and  their 
grand  park  of  ammunition  was  at  Torgau,  fifty  miles  distant.  The  marshals 
and  gênerais  of  Napoléon,  in  silence  and  déjection,  gathered  around  him. 
There  was  little  to  be  said,  as  no  one,  in  this  dreadfiil  emergency,  ventured 
to  give  any  décisive  counsel.  In  the  midst  of  the  conférence,  Napoléon,  ut- 
terly  overcome  by  fatigue,  fell  asleep  in  his  chair.  His  arms  veere  negligent- 
ly  folded,  and  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast,  as,  in  the  oblivion  of  slumber,  his 
spirit  found  a  momentary  respite  from  care  and  anguish.  His  olfficers,  com- 
miserating  his  vi^oes,  gazed  sadly  on  him  in  profound  silence.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes  he  awoke,  and,  casting  a  look  of  astonishment  on  the  circle 
around  him,  exclaimed,  "  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?" 

Napoléon  uttered  not  a  word  of  reproach  to  add  to  the  anguish  of  those 
who,  by  refusing  to  march  upon  Berlin,  had  brought  upon  the  army  this 
awful  disaster.  AU  his  tireless  énergies  were  aroused  anew  to  extricate  his 
troops  with  the  same  alacrity  as  if  his  own  counsels  had  prevailed.  On 
what  page  has  history  recorded  an  act  of  higher  magnanimity  ?  In  one  hour 
the  exhausted  soldiers,  hungry  and  bleeding,  were  on  the  march,  urging  the 
desperate  retreat. 

Leipsic,  containing  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  situated  in  a 
large  and  fertile  plain.  There  was  but  one  bridge  across  the  River  Elster 
by  which  the  French  could  retire.  At  this  point  there  was  witnessed  a  scène 
of  awful  confusion,  as,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  with  ail  the  pondérons  and  lumbering  machinery  of  war,  crowded 
and  choked  the  narrow  passage.  Napoléon  passed  most  of  the  night  in  su- 
perintending  in  person  the  perilous  retreat.  The  camp  fires  were  replenish- 
ed  and  kept  blazing  to  deceive  the  foe.  Marmont  and  Ney  were  charged  to 
protect  the  flanks  of  the  retiring  columns.  To  Macdonald  was  assigned  the 
arduous  command  of  the  rear  guard. 

During  the  carnage  of  the  preceding  day,  Napoléon,  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle,  had  rewarded  the  heroism  of  Poniatowski  with  a  marshaPs  bâton.  He 
now  called  the  noble  Pôle  before  him,  and  said, 

"  Prince,  to  you  I  assign  the  défense  of  the  southem  faubourg." 
Sire,"  answered  the  marshal,  "  I  fear  that  I  hâve  too  few  soldiers  left." 
Well,"  replied  the  Emperor,  sadly  yet  firmly,  "but  you  will  défend  it 
with  those  you  hâve." 

"  Doubt  it  not,^'  rejoined  the  heroic  prince  ;  "  we  are  ail  ready  to  die  for 
your  majesty.". 

During  the  whole  night  the  French  army  was  rapidly  defiling  along  the 
narrow  bridge.  Ail  the  streets  of  the  city  leading  to  that  passage  were 
crowded  with  a  prodigious  throng  of  men,  horses,  and  wagons.  In  the  first 
gray  of  the  moming  the  Allies  detected  the  -retreat  of  the  French.  The 
peal  of  bugles  and  the  thunder  of  artillery  instantly  roused  the  whole  hostile 
army.  They  sprung  to  arms,  and  rushed,  vnth  shouts  of  exultation,  upon 
their  comparatively  defenseless  foe.  But  the  wise  précautions  which  Napo- 
léon had  adopted  still  held  them  at  bay. 
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Napoléon  was  anxious  to  save  the  unhappy  city  of  Leipsic  from  the  hor- 
ror  of  a  batlle  in  its  streets  between  the  rear  guard  of  the  French  and  the 
adrance  guard  of  the  Allies.  Such  a  conflict  would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  every  conceivable  brutality,  with  the  conflagration  of  dwelUngs,  and 
with  the  carnage  of  peaceful  inhabitanta.  He  reaolved  to  appeal  in  tbeir 
behalf  to  the  mercy  of  the  Allies,  and  sent  a  ûag  of  truce,  with  proposais  to 
spare  the  town*  "  But  when,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  were  victorious  gên- 
erais prevented.from  prosecuting  military  advantages  by  the  mère  considér- 
ations of  humanity  ?  Napoléon,  on  bis  side,  was  urged  to  set  fire  to  the  sub* 
urbs  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Allies  on  bis  rear  guard.  As  this,  how- 
ever,  must  bave  occasioned  a  most  eztensive  scène  of  xnisery,  Bonaparte 
generously  refused  to  give  such  a  dreadful  order."* 

"  The  Emperor,"  says  Norvin,  "  wisbed  to  save  the  unhappy  city  from  the 
horrors  Mrith  which  it  was  menaced.  By  hia  orders  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  intercède  for  Leipsic.  Thèse  demands  of  humanity  were  haughtily  re- 
jected  by  the  Allies.  ^Let  Leipsic  perish;^  such  was  the  response  of  the 
combined  sovereigns.  Napoléon,  as  generous  in  adversity  as  in  prosperity, 
was  more  humane  toward  a  German  city  than  were  those  who  called  them* 
selves  the  saviors  cf  Germany.^^  And  this  is  the  man  whom  the  Allies 
bave  stigmatized  as  a  bloodthirsty  monster  !  He  ordered  the  city  to  be  pro- 
tected,  though  by  doing  so  he  vastly  increased  the  péril  with  which  he  was 
already  overwhelmed:  and  he  did  this,  notwithstandinff  the  Saxon  army 
had  abandoned  him,  and  the  Royalists  were  already  firin|  from  the  Windows 
upon  his  retreating  troops. 

While  the  balls  and  shells  of  the  Allies  were  thickly  falling  in  the  streets 
of  Leipsic  in  the  gloom  of  the  moming,  Napoléon  entered  the  city  and  held 
his  final  interview  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dresden.  It  was  a  melancholy  and  a  sublime  parting  of  two  friends,  en- 
deared  to  each  other  by  the  noblest  ties  of  friendship.  The  aged  king,  hav- 
ing  heard  of  the  infamous  conduct  of  his  army,  was  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guish.  Napoléon,  forgetting  his  own  woes,  endeavored  to  assuage  the  grief 
of  his  faithful  ally.    Napoléon  was  sad,  yet  calm.     He  expressed  sincère  re* 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  disingenuouBness  which  we  regret  to  record,  adds,  "  which,  besideg, 
could  not  hâve  been  execoted  without  compromising  the  safety  of  a  great  part  of  his  own  rear,  to 
whom  the  task  of  destruction  most  hâve  been  committed,  and  who,  doubtless,  would  hâve  imme- 
diately  engaged  in  an  extensive  scale  of  plunder." 

It  is  painfîil  to  witneBs  the  eamestness  with  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  endeavors  to  ascribe  eveiy 
noble  deed  of  Napoléon  to  some  unworthy  motive.  There  are,  indeed,  two  Napoléon  Bonapartes  : 
the  one  the  true  Napoléon,  aa  he  exista  in  his  own  words  and  his  actions  ;  the  other  the  faïse  Na- 
poléon, as  he  îs  portrayed  in  the  hostile  critieisms  of  his  foes.  We  would  not  speak  disrespectiully 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  world  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  was  a  high-minded  and  an 
honorable  man,  and  mérita  commisération  rather  than  censure.  Bowed  down  with  adversity  and 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  to  extricato  himself  he  performed  the  herculean  task  of  writing  the  life  of 
Napoléon  in  one  year.  He  had  no  time  for  investigation.  Writing  wilh  the  utmost  rapidity,  he 
could  only  record,  in  those  glowing  words  which  his  genius  ever  dictated,  the  current  rumors  re- 
specting  Napoléon  which  were  at  his  hand  in  the  English  joumals.  The  suocess  of  his  enterprise 
depended  upon  his  writing  a  book  adapted  to  the  préjudices  of  the  higher  classes  of  English  So- 
ciety ;  and  he  doubtless  thought  that  the  views  cherished  by  the  English  aristocracy  were  correct. 
Himself  a  high  Tory  in  political  principles,  and  breathing  the  very  atmosphère  of  hostility  to  ail 
démocratie  tendencies,  it  would  be  demanding  too  much  of  frail  human  nature  to  expect  firom  his 
pen  an  impartial  delineation  of  the  career  of  the  great  foe  of  aristocratie  privilège. 
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gret  that  he  was  thus  compelled  to  leave  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  trium- 
phant  enemies.  In  the  utterance  of  thèse  sentiments  of  affection  and  sym- 
pathy,  he  prolongea  the  conversation  till  a  brisk  cannonade  before  the  very 
gâtes  of  the  city  proved  the  imminent  danger  that  his  retreat  would  be  cut^ 
off.  The  king,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  guest,  urged  the  Emperor, 
without  delay,  to  mount  his  horse  and  départ. 

'^  You  hâve  done  ail  that  could  be  done,"  he  said,  *'  and  it  is  carrpng  your 
generosity  too  far  to  risk  your  personal  safety  in  order  to  afford  us  a  few 
additionaî  moments  of  consolation.'' 

Napoléon  was  deeply  affected.*  He  had  been  betrayed  by  so  many,  that 
his  heart  clung  to  those  friends  who  remained  faithful.  He  still  lingered,  re« 
luctant  to  départ.  At  last,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  drawing  nearer  and  necu:« 
er,  showed  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Allies.  The  Queen  and  the  Princess 
Augusta  now  united  with  tears  in  imploring  the  Emperor  to  consult  his 
own  safety.    Reluctantly,  Napoléon  yielded. 

" I  would  not  leave  you,"  said  he,  "but  that  I  perceive  that  my  présence 
increases  your  alarms.  I  will  insist  no  longer.  Receive  my  adieus.  When 
her  power  shall  retum,  France  will  repay  you  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
hâve  contracted." 

The  Emperor  then  descended  to  the  gâtes  of  the  palace,  accompanied  by 
Frederick  Augustus.  The  two  monarchs  there,  in  a  final  embrace,  took  leave 
of  each  other,  never  to  meet  again.  Napoléon  mounted  his  horse,  and,  ad- 
dressing  a  few  noble  words  to  the  king's  body  guard  who  had  been  in  his 
service,  discharged  them  from  ail  future  obligations  to  him,  and  exhorted 
them  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  own  sovereign  and  his  family.  He 
then  directed  his  course  to  the  nearest  gâte  which  led  to  the  bridge.  But 
the  streets  were  so  encumbered  with  a  prodigious  crowd  of  horsemen,  car- 
nages, and  foot  soldiers,  that  the  Emperor  could  not  force  his  passage  through 
them.  He  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  city,  issued  by  a  gâte  on  the  opposite  side,  while  the  buUets  of 
the  enemy  were  falling  thickly  around  him.  Riding  along  the  boulevards, 
he  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city,  till  he  arrived  at  the  suburb  near  the 
head  of  the  bridge.  Hère  he  again  encountered  such  an  accumulation  of 
l>^g8ig6-wagons,  artillery-wagons,  and  the  tumultuous  host  of  the  retreating 
army,  that  further  advance  was  impossible.  In  this  émergence,  a  friendly 
citizen  conducted  him  into  a  garden  through  a  narrow  lane,  and  led  him  by 
a  circuitous  route  to  the  head  of  the  bridge.  Thus  narrowly  he  efFected  his 
escape. 

The  great  stone  bridge  of  the  Elster,  across  which  the  disordered  mass  of 
the  French  army  were  crowding,  had  been  mined.  Many  barrels  of  gun- 
powder  were  placed  beneath  its  arches.  Colonel  Montfort  had  orders  to 
apply  the  torch  the  moment  the  last  of  the  French  troops  had  passed,  in 
order  to  arrest  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Montfort,  instead  of  attending  to 
this  most  important  duty  himself,  intrusted  the  charge  to  a  corporal  and  four 
miners.  Napoléon  had  hardly  crossed  the  bridge  ère  the  allied  troops,  in 
locust  légions,  were  pouring  into  Leipsic,  rending  the  heavens  with  their  ex- 
ultant shouts,  and  driving  ail  opposition  before  them.  The  rear  guard  sul- 
lenly  retired,  bravely  disputing  every  inch  of  ground  against  overwhelming 
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nutnbers.  An  enormous  maBS  of  soldiers,  and  wagons  of  every  description, 
were  now  crowding  the  bridge  în  awful  confusion.  The  bullets  and  cannon 
balls  of  the  Alliée  fell  ïike  hailstones  into  their  ranks. 

The  corporal,  Josing  his  présence  of  mind  in  this  scène  of  tumult  and 
carnage,  applied  the  fatal  torch.  With  a  fri^tful  explosion,  the  bridge  was 
thrown  into  the  air.  Twenty-fiye  thousand  of  the  French  army,  with  two 
hundred  pièces  of  cannon  and  several  hundred  ba^age-wagone,  were  thus 
eut  ôff  from  the  main  body,  witbout  any  possibility  either  of  défense  or  re- 
treat.  A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  those  who  were  near  the  chasm  opened 
before  them.  The  moving  masses  behind  could  not  at  once  be  stopped,  and 
thousands  of  men  and  horses,  with  cannon  and  wagons,  were  crowded  into 
the  deep  stream,  presenting  a  scène  of  horror  and  destruction  whicb  the 
passage  of  the  Beresina  hardly  paralleled- 


The  French  troops  thus  eut  off  in  despair  broke  and  fled  in  ail  directions. 
Macdonald  epurred  his  horse  into  the  river,  and  eaved  himself  by  swimraing. 
Ponialowski,  farther  in  the  rear,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  whea 
he  heard  the  fearfu>  explosion,  drew  his  sword,  and  exclaimed  to  the  officera 
around  him, 
"  Gentlemen,  it  now  becomes  us  to  die  with  honor." 
With  his  little  band  he  daahed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and 
eut  a  passage  through.  Faint  and  bleeding,  with  one  arm  shattered  by  a 
bullet,  he  reached  the  River  Plaisse,  a  small  stream  which  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  before  he  reached  the  Elster.  He  plunged  into  the  water  while  his 
pursoers  were  close  after  him.  His  exhausted  horse  sank  beneath  his  weight, 
-Sid  was  swept  down  the  stream.     The  heroic  marshal,  however,  attained 
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the  opposite  shore,  and  there,  faintiiig  thtough  fatigue  and  losa  of  blood,  with 
the  bullets  of  hia  pursuers  whiatling  around  him,  he  with  difficulty  mounted 
another  charger  which  he  found  upon  the  bank,  whose  rider  had  fallen. 
Spunriug  rapidly  acro»  a  narrow  space  of  giound  swept  bj  a  atorm  of  ihot, 
he  plimged  boldly  into  the  EUter.  The  steed  bore  him  safely  across  ;  but, 
ia  endeavohng  to  struggle  up  the  precipitous  bank,  he  fell  back  upon  his 
wounded,  bleeding,  exhausted  rider,  and  Foniatowski  aank  to  rise  do  more. 


Thus  died  thia  noble  Pôle.  His  body  was  found  floating  upon  the  Btfëam  a 
few  days  after  his  death,  and  was  buried  by  his  enemies  with  ail  the  accom- 
paniments  of  martial  pomp.  An  unassuming  monument  now  marks  the  spot 
where  he  perished.  Napoléon,  at  St.  Helena,  pronounced  his  brief  but  well- 
merited  eulogy  : 

"Foniatowski  was  a  noble  character,  full  of  honor  and  bravery.  It  was 
my  intention  1o  hâve  made  him  King  of  Poland  had  I  succeeded  in  Russia." 

AU  nations  révère  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  man,  Even  his  enemies 
respect  him  for  his  virtuous  and  lofty  character.  In  Napoléon  he  found  a 
congenial  spirit,  and  he  loved  the  Emperor  with  the  deepest  dévotion.     He 
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fought  by  Napoleon's  side  with  a  fidelity  which  never  wavered,  because  he 
knew  that  Napoléon  was  struggling  in  the  holy  cause  of  popular  rights.  It 
was  this  conviction  which  enabled  the  Emperor  to  gather  around  him,  and 
to  bind  to  him  in  indissoluble  ties,  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  Europe.  If 
Napoléon  is  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave  of  infamy,  he  must  be  accompanied 
there  by  a  vast  retinue  of  the  most  illustrions  men  earth  bas  known.  The 
verdict  which  condenms  Napoléon  must  also  condemn.  Poniatowski,  Bes- 
sières,  Duroc,  Desaiz,  Eugène,  Macdonald,  Caulaincourt,  Ney,  Lannes,  and 
a  host  of  others,  who,  with  deathless  affection,  espoused  the  cause  he  advo- 
cated.    This  is  making  infamy  reputable. 

The  victorious  Allies  now  assembled,  with  shouts  of  exultation,  in  the 
great  square  of  Leipsic.  No  pen  can  describe  the  horrible  scène  which  the 
interior  of  the  city  presented.  The  streets  were  fiUed  with  heaps  of  the  dy- 
ing  and  of  the  deaid — ^not  merely  of  combatants,  but  of  peaceful  citizens, 
aged  men,  women,  and  children.  The  houses  were  shattered  and  blown  into 
fragments  by  the  terrifie  cannonade.  Many  parts  of  the  city  presented  but 
piles  of  smouldering  ruins.  Broken  caisson8,'baggage-wagons,  guns,  and  ail 
the  enginery  of  war,  were  strewed  in  ruin  around.  Mangléd  horses,  dismem- 
bered  limbs,  and  pools  of  blood,  poUuted  the  pavements. 

The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Âustria,  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  accom- 
panied by  a  magnificent  suite,  and  deafening  the  city  with  clarion  notes  of 
triumph,  entered  by  the  southern  barrier.  At  the  same  moment,  Bernadette, 
also  surrounded  by  war's  most  exultant  pageant,  entered  by  the  eastem 
gâtes.  The  RoyaÛst  party  in  Leipsic,  who  would  regain  opulence  and  pow- 
er  by  the  overthrow  of  the  popular  party,  received  the  Allies  with  every  dé- 
monstration of  joy. 

The  friends  of  reform  retired  in  silence  and  anguish  to  their  dwellings,  or 
abandoned  their  homes  and  accompanied  the  retreating  army,  to  escape  per- 
sécution, imprisonment,  and  death.  In  the  explosions  of  artillery,  and  the 
chimes  ringing  from  the  steeples,  and  the  peals  of  martial  music,  they  heard 
the  knell  of  German  liberty.  Their  great  friend,  who,  with  heroism  unex- 
ampled,  had  so  long  held  at  bay  ail  the  despots  of  Europe,  was  at  last  struck 
down.  Germany  was  again  delivered  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  Russian, 
and  Prussian,  and  Austrian  absolutism.  Beneath  that  impénétrable  gloom 
those  nations  still  lie  enthralled.  Why  God  should  thus,  for  a  time,  bave 
permitted  despotism  to  triumph,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  is  reserved 
for  the  révélations  of  a  future  day.*  ♦ 

The  allied  kings,  who  rested  their  claims  to  the  throne  on  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right,  condescended  to  forget  the  plebeian  origin  of  Bernadette,  since 

*  "  Two  hundred  and  fifty  jneces  of  cannon/'  says  Alison,  "  nine  hundred  chariots  and  ammtini- 
tion  wagons,  an  incalculable  qnantity  of  baggage,  the  King  of  Sazony,  two  gênerais  of  corps,  sev- 
en  gênerais  of  division,  tweWe  of  brigade,  and  thirty  thotisand  other  prisoners,  constitnted  the  tro- 
phies  dnring  the  three  days  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  French  was  upward  of  sixty  thon- 
sand  men.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  also  immense  ;  it  amounted  to  nearly  eigfateen  hundred  offi- 
cers,  and  forty-one  thousand  private  soldiers,  killed  and  wounded  in  the  three  days'  combat.  A 
prodigions  sacrifice,  but  which,  great  as  it  is,  humanity  has  no  cause  to  regret,  for  it  delivered  Eu- 
rope from  French  bondage,  and  the  world  from  revolutionaiy  aggression.*'  In  such  phrase  do  the 
AUies  record  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  Russian  and  Austrian  bondage  they  call  liberty,  and  re- 
pnblican  equality  is  stigmatized  as  revolu^onary  aggressUm, 

Vol.  il— y 
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they  stood  in  need  of  those  services  which  he  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
render  them.  But  Bemadotte  himself  admits  that  he  felt  that  he  was  in  an 
uncomfortable  position,  and  he  no  longer  wished  to  participate  in  the  slaugh- 
ter  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  therefore  soon  removed  from  the  camp  of 
the  Allies,  and  was  intrusted  with  an  important  distant  comroand. 

In  the  mean  time,  Napoléon,  with  his  shat^ered  army,  continued  his  re- 
treat  rapidly  toward  Erfurth,  which  was  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Leipsic. 
The  Allies,  to  throw  reproach  upon  his  honorable  name,  shamefuUy  circula- 
ted  through  Europe  the  charge  that  Napoléon,  immediately  on  crossing  the 
bridge,  had  ordered  it  to  be  blown  up,  willing  to  secure  his  own  escape  at 
the  expense  of  the  lires  of  his  friends.  A  story  so  confidently  asserted  was 
generally  believed,  and  Napoléon  was  represented  as  a  monster  of  meanness 
and  selûshness  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  some  magical  arts  must  hâve  been 
practiced  upon  the  French  soldiers  to  induce  them  to  love,  as  they  manifest- 
ly  did  love,  one  thus  deserving  only  detestation.  The  accusation  was  sub- 
sequently  proved  to  be  false.  It  has  now,  with  a  thousand  similar  charges, 
passed  into  oblivion.  The  efiect,  however,  of  thèse  calumnies  still  remains 
upon  many  minds. 

On  the  day  foUowing  the  retreat,  the  French  army,  dejected,  but  still  firm 
and  determined,  passed  over  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  where,  but  a  few  months 
before,  they  had  obtained  so  décisive  a  victory.  Thç  Allies  had  now  cross- 
ed  the  river,  and  were  vigorously  pressing  the  pursuit.  In  five  days  Napo- 
léon reached  Erfurth.  Hère  Murât,  seeing  clearly  that  the  cause  of  the  Em- 
peror  was  declining,  and  that,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  empire,  the 
crown  of  Naples  would  also  be  wrested  from  his  brow,  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Allies,  engaging,  if  they  would  support  him  on  his 
throne,  that  he  would  abandon  Napoléon  and  attach  himself  to  their  cause. 
He  deemed  Napoléon  utterly  ruined,  and  from  the  wreck  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  master,  with  an  ignoble  spirit,  he  wishéd  to  secure  what  he  could  for 
himself.  Under  pretense,  therefore,  of  going  to  his  own  dominions  to  obtain 
re-enforcements,  he  abandoned  the  Emperor  and  departed  for  Naples. 

Murât,  though  a  fearless  swordsman,  and  a  man  capable  of  sudden  and 
heroic  impulses,  was  not  a  man  of  lofty  spirit.  Napoléon  fuUy  appreciated 
his  excellences  and  his  defects.  He  had  not  forgotten  Murat's  base  aban- 
donment  of  his  post  on  the  Vistula.  He  fuUy  understood  the  object  of  the 
King  of  Naples  in  his  présent  movement  ;  but  the  characteristic  pride  of  the 
Emperor  would  not  permit  him,  in  thé  hour  of  approaching  ruin,  to  solicit 
others  to  share  his  fall.  When  Murât  called  to  take  leave,  Napoléon  re- 
ceived  him  kindly.  He  uttered  not  a  word  of  reproach,  stifled  his  wounded 
feelings,  and  sadly,  yet  affectionately,  embraced  his  brother-in-law,  with  the 
full  assurance  that  they  would  never  meet  again.  It  proved  to  be  their  last 
interview.  Murât  went  over  to  the  Allies,  and  thus  prevented  Eugène  from 
marching  from  Italy  to  assist  Napoléon.  Murât  is  not,  perbaps,  severely  to 
be  blamed.  He  was  an  impulsive  man,  of  shallow  intellect  and  of  diluted 
heart,  and,  by  nature,  incapacitated  for  any  noble  deed  of  self-sacrifice. 

On  the  llth  of  January,  1814,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  the  Allies  and 
Murât.  By  this  treaty  Murât  engagea  to  fumish  thirty  thousand  men,  to 
co-operate  with  sixty  thousand  furnished  by  Austria.    Murât,  taking  com- 
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msmd  of  this  army  of  ninety  thousand  troops,  made  an  attack  upon  the  vice- 
roy,  Eugène  Beauhamaisy  at  Milan,  and  thus  prevented  him  from  moving  to 
the  aid  of  the  Emperor.  For  this  act,  wbich  must  ever  remain  an  indelible 
stain  upon  the  character  of  Murât,  the  allied  powers  guarantéed  to  him  and 
his  heirs  the  throne  of  Naples,  which  guarantee  they  subsequently  perfid- 
iously  violated.    The  thirty  pièces  of  silver  were  never  paid. 

Weiido  but  give  utterance  to  the  gênerai  admission  even  of  Napoleon's  en- 
emies  when  we  say  that  the  magnanimity  which  he  manifested  during  the 
wbole  of  this  dreadful  crisis  was  such  as  bas  never  been  surpassed. 

Napoléon  had  with  him  but  eighty  thousand  men.  Six  hundred  thousand 
were  crowding  fiercely  in  pursuit  of  him,  to  rush,  like  an  inundating  wave, 
into  France.  He  could  no  longer  afford  his  friends  any  protection.  Their 
attempt  to  proteçt  him  would  only  resuit  in  their  utter  ruih.  He  called  be- 
fore  him  the  troops  of  the  various  German  contingents  who  stiU  remained 
faithful,  released  them  from  ail  further  obligations  to  him,  and,  supplying 
them  with  money  and  provisions,  permitted  them  to  retire  to  their  homes, 
where  he  knew  that  they  would  immediately  be  compelled  to  tum  their 
arms  against  him. 

The  King  of  Bav^ria,  as  we  bave  before  mentioned,  had  abandoned  his  al- 
liance with  Napoléon,  joined  the  coalition,  and  declared  war  against  France. 
Though  he  did  this  under  compulsion,  still,  by  passing  over  to  the  enemy 
several  weeks  sooner  than  Napoléon  had  expected,  he  plunged  the  Emperor 
into  extrême  embarrassment.  The  Bavarian  army  was  now  marching  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Allies,  to  eut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French.  There  was, 
however,  a  corps  of  Bavarian  troops  still  with  Napoléon.  They  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  défection  of  their  sovereign. 
Napoléon  assembled  thèse  soldiers,  who  were  bound  to  obey  their  lawful 
govemment,  addressed  them  in  terms  of  gratitude  for  their  fidelity,  and  dis- 
missed  them  to  retum  to  their  king,  who  would  immediately  be  compelled 
to  direct  their  arms  against  the  enfeebled  bands  of  the  French.  He  address- 
ed a  letter  to  his  former  ally,  Maximilian,  in  which  he  wrote  : 

''Bavaria  having  disloyally,  and  without  notice,  declared  hostilities  against 
France,  I  might,  with  justice,  bave  detained  thèse  troops  as  prisoners  of  war  ; 
but  such  a  step  would  destroy  the  confidence  which  I  wish  the  troops  in  my 
service  to  repose  in  me.  I  bave,  therefore,  abstained  from  any  act  of  retali- 
ation."  Thèse  soldiers  were  strongly  attached  to  Napoléon  ;  but,  yielding 
to  cruel  necessity,  they  sorrowfuUy  retired  from  the  French  ranks. 

Napoléon  then  assembled -the  Polish  troops,  and  gave  them  their  option 
either  to  make  peace  with  the  allied  sovereigns  upon  the  best  terms  in  their 
power,  or  to  adhère  to  his  broken  fortunes. 

Thèse  gallant  soldiers,  with  entire  unanimity,  declared  that  they  would 
share  the  fate  of  the  only  monarch  who,  since  the  destruction  of  their  coun* 
tiy,  had  uttered  a  word  of  sympathy  in  their  behalf. 

As  Napoléon  had  been  compelled  to  weaken  his  forces  in  Spain,  the  pop- 
ular  cause  was  effectually  suppressed  there.    Colonel  Napier  says, 
'  *^  liord  Wellington's  victories  had  put  an  end  to  the  intercourse  between 
Joseph  and  the  Spaniards,  who  desired  to  make  terms  with  the  French  ;  but 
the  people,  not  losing  hope,  formed  a  strong  anti-English  party.    The  ser» 
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vilesy  extremely  bigoted  both  in  religion  and  politics,  had  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  on  their  side.  Thèse  doctrines  were  comprised  in  two  sentences 
— an  ahsolute  king  ;  an  intolérant  Church.  The  libérais^  supported  and  in- 
stigated  by  ail  ardent  innovators,  by  the  commercial  body  and  populace  of 
Cadiz,  and  taking  as  guides  the  revolutionary  writings  of  the  French  philos- 
ophers,  were  hastening  onward  to  a  democracy,  without  regard  to  ancient 
usages  or  feelings,  and  without  practical  ability  to  carry  their  theorifes  into 
exécution.  Jealousy  of  England  was  common  to  ail,  and  Inglesimo  was 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe  that  when  Lord 
Wellington  was  commencing  the  campaign  of  1813,  the  Certes  was  with 
difficulty,  and  by  threats  rather  than  reason,  prevented  from  passing  a  law 
forbidding  foreign  troops  to  enter  a  Spanish  fortress.'** 

In  this  conflict,  England  expended  on  her  own  opérations  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  She  subsidized  Spain  and  Portugal  with  mill- 
ions besides,  and  maintaiqed  ail  the  armies,  English,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese,  with  her  own  supplies  of  clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition.  She  con- 
stantly  employed  in  the  Peninsula  from  thirty  to  seventy  thousand  British 
troops,  in  addition  to  the  countless  armies  she  raised  from  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Her  naval  squadron  continually  harassed  the  French,  making  descents 
on  the  coast.  She  left  the  bones  of  forty  thousand  Englishmen  strewed 
over  the  plains  and  mountains  of  the  Peninsula.  The  number  of  natives 
who  perished  no  longue  can  tell.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  her  adversaries 
were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners  ;  and  yet  ail  this  time 
Napoléon  was  engaged  with  adversaries  so  much  more  formidable,  that 
he  could  hardly  tum  a  passing  glance  toward  his  foes  in  Spain.  General 
Soult  was  left,  with  enfeebled  forces,  to  resist  as  he  could  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Most  generously,  at  St.  Helena,  Napoléon  apologized  for  the  défection  of 
his  allies.  "  To  the  honor  of  human  nature,"  he  said,  '^  and  even  to  the 
honor  of  kings,  I  must  once  more  déclare,  that  never  was  more  virtue  mani- 
fested  than  amid  the  baseness  which  marked  this  period.  I  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, had  cause  to  complain,  individually,  of  the  princes,  our  allies.  The 
good  King  of  Saxony  continued  faithful  to  the  last.  The  King  of  Bavaria 
loyally  avowed  to  me  that  he  was  no  longer  his  own  master.  The  generos- 
ity  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  was  particularly  remarkable.  The  Prince 
of  Baden  yielded  only  to  force,  and  at  the  very  last  extremity.  AU,  I  must 
render  them  this  justice,  gave  me  due  notice  of  the  storm  that  was  gathèr- 
ing,  in  order  that  I  might  adopt  the  necessary  précautions  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  odious  was  the  conduct  of  subaltem  agents  !  Can  military  pa- 
rade obliterate  the  infamy  of  the  Saxons,  who  returned  to  our  ranks  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  us  ?  Their  treachery  beeame  proverbial  among  the 
troops,  who  still  use  the  word  Saxonner  to  designate  a  soldier  who  assassin- 
âtes another.  To  crown  ail,  it  was  a  Frenchman,  a  man  for  whom  French 
blood  purchased  a  crown,  a  nursling  of  France,  who  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  our  disasters.^t 

Napoléon  remained  at  Erfurth  two  days,  reorganizing  his  army,  and  then 
resumed  his  line  of  march.     Swarms  of  Cossacks,  savage  in  garb  and  in 

*  Napter*8  PenioBular  War,  vol.  iv.,  p.  259.  f  Las  Casaa,  toL  iii.,  p.  19. 
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character,  imng  upon  his  rear,  not  darilig  to  venture  on  any  formidable  at> 
tack,  jet  barassing  the  armj  bj  incessant  annoyances,  Blucher,  with  a 
poweiifiil  force  of  Rnssians,  Austrians,  and  Prnssians,  followed  close  behind, 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  to  crush  the  retiring  foc.  Napo- 
léon piessed  resolutely  on  for  five  days,  and,  after  safely  traversing  some  two 
hundred  miles,  arrived,  on  the  30th  of  October,  at  Haynau. 

Hère  the  Bararian  goverament,  active  in  its  new  alliance,  and  animated 
by  those  now  in  power,  wbo  were  hostile  to  France,  had  assembled  an  anny 
of  sixty  thousand  Austrians  and  Bavarians,  strong  in  artillery  and  in  cavalry, 
and  had  planted  thèse  forces  in  a  formidable  position,  to  eut  off  entirely  the 
retreat  of  Napoléon.  But  the  French  aoldiers,  indignant  and  desperate, 
rushed  recklessly  upon  their  batteries,  and,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  bat- 
tle,  routed  them  entirely.  During  this  conilict,'  in  which  thirty  thousand 
men,  goaded  by  indignation  and  despair,  charged  the  intrenchments  where 
sixty  thousand  were  posted,  Napoléon  was  anziously  walking  backward  and 
forward  on  the  highway,  converstng  with  Caulaincourt.  A  bomb-shell  fell, 
and  buried  itself  in  the  soft  earth,  close  by  their  side.  Caulaincourt  imme- 
diateiy  placed  himself  before  the  Emperor,  to  shield  him  with  his  own  body 
from  the  efTects  of  the  explosion.  The  Emperor,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
shell,  contimied  his  conversation.  Fortunately,  the  bomb  sank  so  deep  in  the 
moist  ditch  that  it  did  not  burst. 


The  Allies  loat  in  this  battle  ten  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  French  troops  then  pressed  rapidly  forward,  and  in  two  daya  arrived  at 
Frankfort.  At  five  o'clock  the  next  moming,  the  2d  of  November,  the  army 
arriTed  at  Mayence.    Napoléon  remained  there  three  days,  reorganizing  his 
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troops,  and  making  arrangements  for  defending  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
from  tbe  advancing  légions  of  the  Allies.  At  eight  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
4th  of  November  he  departed  for  Paris,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  tbe  aftemooQ 
of  the  neit  day  he  arrived  at  St.  Cloud. 

It  is  said  that  Maria  Louisa  was  in  a  state  of  dreadful  embarrassment. 
She  almost  dreaded  to  see  Napoléon.  Her  father  had  treacherously  tumed 
against  her  husband,  and  he  was  now  marching,  with  hostile  armies,  to  in- 
vade  Fr^mce.  As  the  Emperor  entered  her  apartment,  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms,  hung  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  bursting  into  a  âood  of 
tears,  vras  unable  to  articulate  a  syllable.  Napoléon  preesed  her  tenderly  to 
his  bosom,  soothed  her  with  woros  of  affection,  and  anxiously  inqnired  for 
their  idolized  boy.    The  beautifiil  child  was  brou^ht  in,  and  a  touching 


iicene  of  domestic  affection  and  grief  ensued.  Napoléon  alone  was  calm. 
He  still  clung  to  hope,  and  endeavored  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  his  wife 
by  the  anticipation  of  brighter  days. 

The  victorious  Allies,  in  the  mean  time,  overran.  ail  Germany.  Ail  the 
States  of  the  Confédération  of  the  Rhine  were  now  arranged  under  their 
standards. 

"  The  lesser  princes,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  had  no  alternative  but  to 
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déclare,  as  fast  as  they  could,  their  adhérence  to  the  same  cause.  Their 
ministers  thronged  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  where  they 
were  admitted  to  peace  and  fratemity  on  the  same  terms,  namely,  that  each 
State  should  contribute,  within  a  certain  period,  a  year^s  inœme  of  their  ter- 
ritories  and  a  contingent  of  soldiers  double  in  numbers  to  that  formerly  ex- 
acted  by  Bonaparte,/or  sustaining  the  good  cause  ofthe  Alliance.^^ 

St.  Cyr,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  was  shut  up  in  Dresden.  He  was  soon 
compelled,  through  famine,  to  capitulate.  It  was  solemnly  stipulated  that  he 
and  his  troops  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  France,  upon  condition  of  not 
serving  against  the  Allies  till  regularly  exchanged.  After  St.  Cyr,  with  his 
emaciate  and  tottering  troops,  had  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  the  Allies 
had  taken  possession,  he  was  informed  by  the  allied  sovereigns  that  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  convention  which  their  gênerai  had  concluded,  and 
could  admit  of  no  terms  but  such  as  provided  for  conducting  the  garrison  as 
prisoners  ofwar  into  the  Austrian  states.  They  also,  having  now  had  Dres- 
den in  their  possession  seven  days,  having  ascertained  ail  its  weak  points, 
and  knowing  that  there  was  not  food  there  to  subsist  its  garrison  for  a  single 
day,  mocked  St.  Cyr  by  saying  that,  if  he  were  dissatisfied  with  thèse  terms, 
he  might  return  again  to  Dresden.*  By  such  an  act  of  perfidy  were  thirty 
thousand  men  carried  off  into  the  prisons  of  Austria.  This  fact  may  to  some 
seem  incredible  ;  but  it  is  admitted,  in  ail  its  bald  baseness,  even  by  those 
bistorians  who  most  eamestly  plead  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Sir  Archibald 
AUson,  though  adding  to  the  remark  several  ungenerous  qualifications,  says, 
'^  ïn  violating  this  convention,  the  allied  sovereigns  did  not  imitate  the  hon- 
orable fidelity  with  which  Napoléon  observed  the  conditions  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Mantua,  granted  to  Wurmser  in  1796." 

On  the  29th  of  November,  General  Rapp,  who  was  in  Dantzic,  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  French  and  the  rest  Germans,  was 
also  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender.  ^'  As  in  the  case  of  Dresden,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  the  sovereigns  refused  to  ratify  the  stipulations,  which 
provided  for  the  return  of  the  garrison  to  France,  but  made  the  commandant, 
Rapp,  the  same  proposai  which  had  been  made  to  the  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  which 
Rapp,  in  like  manner,  declined.  The  détention  of  this  garrison  must  also 
be  recorded  against  the  Allies  as  a  breach  of  faith,  which  the  temptation  of 
diminishing  the  enemy's  forces  can  not  justify." 

In  référence  to  this  capitulation,  General  Rapp  himself  says,  "  General 
Houdelet  and  Colonel  Richement  went  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  concluded 
a  capitulation,  in  which  the  power  of  retuming  to  France  was  particularly 
guaranteedto  us,  A  part  ofthe  articles  had  been  already  executed;  the 
Russian  prisoners  had  been  sent  back,  the  forts  had  been  given  up,  when  I 
learned  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  refused  his  ratification.  The  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  ofFered  me  to  put  things  in  their  former  condition.  This  was 
a  mockery  ;  but  what  could  we  do?  We  had  no  more  provisions.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  resigned.  He  managed  things  as  he  wished,  and  we  took 
the  road  to  Russia."    With  such  perfidy  was  Napoléon  ever  assailed.    How 

*  "  For  how  was  it  possible  for  the  French  commandant  to  be  in  the  same  situation  as  before 
the  capitulation,  when  the  enemy  had  beoome  completelj  aoqnûnted  with  hii  means  of  défense  and 
remmicesl"— <Str  WaUer  Scott 
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noble  and  magnanimous  does  his  character  appear  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Allies  ! 

Rapidly,  one  after  another  of  the  garrisons  which  Napoléon  had  left  behind, 
numbering  in  ail  some  eighty  thousand  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  co- 
alesced  powers,  and  feudal  despotism  again  became  dominant  over  ail  the 
broad  plains  of  Germany.  The  three  great  despotisms  of  Christendom,  in 
alliance  with  the  Tory  government  of  England,  had  quenched  the  fiâmes  of 
republican  liberty  in  blood.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  march  with  a 
mÛlion  of  bayonets  into  France,  to  overthrow  the  popular  government  there, 
to  force  the  Bourbons  upon  a  people  who  had  rejected  them,  to  rivet  upon 
ignorant  and  superstitious  Spain  thé  chains  of  the  most  intolérable  civil  and 
religious  despotism,  and  then  Europe  would  once  again  repose  in  the  quiétude 
of  the  dark  âges. 

In  speaking  of  this  mémorable  campaign,  Napoléon  said  at  St.  Helena, 
^'  How  was  I  perplexedy  when  conversing  on  this  subject,  to  find  myself  the 
only  one  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  our  danger,  and  to  adopt  means  to  avert 
it  !  I  was  harassed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  coalesced  powers,  who  threat- 
ened  our  very  existence,  and  on  the  other  by  the  spirit  of  my  own  subjects, 
who,  in  their  blindness,  seemed  to  make  common  cause  with  them  ;  by  our 
enemies,  who  were  laboring  for  my  destruction,  and  by  the  importunities  of 
my  people,  and  even  my  ministers,  wlio  urged  me  to  throw  myself  on  the 
mercy  of  foreigners.  And  I  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  good  appearance  in 
this  embarrassing  situation  ;  to  reply  haughtily  to  some,  and  sharply  to  re- 
buff  others,  who  created  difficulties  in  my  rear,  encouraged  the  mistaken 
course  of  public  opinion,  instead  of  seeking  to  give  it  a  proper  direction,  and 
sufTered  me  to  be  tormented  by  demands  for  peace,  when  they  ought  to  hâve 
proved  that  the  only  means  of  obtaining  it  was  to  urge  me  ostensibly  to  war. 
However,  my  détermination  was  fixed.  I  awaited  the  resuit  of  events,  firmly 
resolved  to  enter  into  np  concessions  or  treaties  which  could  présent  only  a 
temporary  réparation,  and  would  inevitably  hâve  been  attended  by  fatal  con- 
séquences. Any  middle  course  must  hâve  been  dangerous  ;  there  was  no 
safety  except  in  victory  which  would  bave  preserved  my  power,  or  in  some 
catastrophe  which  would  hâve  brought  back  my  allies.  In  what  a  situation 
was  I  placed  !  I  saw  that  France,  her  destinies,  her  principles,  depended  on 
me  alone." 

"Sire,''  said  Las  Casas,  "this  was  the  opinion  generally  entertained;  and 
yet  some  parties  reproached  you  for  it,  exclaiming  with  bitterness,  *  Why 
would  he  connect  every  thing  with  himself  personally  ?'  " 

"  That  was  a  vulgar  accusation,"  the  Emperor  replied.  "  My  situation 
was  not  one  of  my  own  choosing,  nor  did  it  arise  out  of  any  fault  of  mine. 
It  was  produced  entirely  by  the  force  and  nature  of  circumstances — ^by  the 
conflict  of  two  opposite  orders  of  things.  Would  the  individuals  who  held 
this  language,  if,  indeed,  they  were  sincère,  hâve  preferred  to  go  back  to 
the  period  preceding  Brumaire,  when  our  internai  dissolution  was  complète, 
foreign  invasion  certain,  and  the  destruction  of  France  inévitable  ?  From 
the  moment  when  we  decided  on  the  concentration  of  power,  which  could 
alone  save  us,  when  we  determined  on  the  unity  of  doctrines  and  resources, 
which  rendered  us  a  mighty  nation,  the  destinies  of  France  depended  solely 
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on  the  character,  the  measures,  and  the  principles  of  him  who  had  been  in- 
vested  with  this  accidentai  dictatorship.  From  that  moment  the  public  in- 
teresty  the  State,  tous  myself. 

'^  Thèse  words,  which  I  addressed  to  men  who  were  capable  of  under- 
standing  them^  were  strongly  censured  by  the  narrow-minded  and  ill-dis- 
posed  ;  but  the  enemy  felt  the  full  force  of  them,  and  therefore  his  first  ob- 
ject  was  to  effect  my  overthrow.  The  same  outcry  was  raised  against 
other  words  which  I  uttered  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart.  When  I  said  that 
France  stood  more  in  need  of  me  than  I  stood  in  need  ofher,  this  solid  truth 
was  declared  to  be  mère  excess  of  vanitj.  But,  my  dear  Las  Casas,  you 
now  see  that  I  can  relinquish  every  thing  ;  and  as  to  what  I  endure  hère, 
my  sufferings  can  not  be  long.  My  life  is  limited  ;  but  the  existence  of 
France — '' 

Hère  the  Emperor  paused  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  continued  : 
"  The  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed  were  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented  ;  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  any  parallel  to  them.  I  was  my- 
self the  keystone  of  an  édifice  totally  new,  and  raised  on  a  slight  foundation. 
Its  stability  depended  on  each  of  my  battles.  Had  I  been  conquered  at  Ma- 
rengo,  France  would  hâve  encountered  aU  the  disasters  of  1814  and  1815 
without  those  prodigies  of  glory  which  succeeded,  and  which  will  be  immor- 
tal.  It  was  the  same  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena  ;  and  again  at  Eylau  and  else- 
where.  The  vulgar  failed  not  to  blâme  my  ambition  as  the  cause  of  ail  thèse 
wars.  But  they  were  not  of  my  choosing;  they  were  produced  by  the  nature 
and  force  of  events.  They  arose  out  of  that  conflict  between  the  past  and 
the  future,  that  constant  and  permanent  coalition  of  our  enemies,  which 
obliged  us  to  subdue  under  pain  of  being  subdued." 

"  Napoléon,"  says  Napier,  '^  the  greatest  man  of  whom  history  makes  men- 
tion. Napoléon,  the  most  wonderful  commander,  the  most  sagacious  politi- 
cian,  the  most  profound  statesman,  lost  by  arms  Poland,  Germany,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  Fortune,  that  name  for  the  unknown  com- 
binations  of  infinité  power,  was  wanting  to  him,  and  without  her  aid  the  de- 
signs of  man  are  as  bubbles  on  a  troubled  océan." 
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Strength  of  the  Allies. 

The  war  had  now  become  a  stniggle  for  the  dethronement  of  Napo- 
léon, and  for  the  effectuai  suppression,  throughout  Europe,  of  those  princi- 
ples  of  republican  equahty  to  which  the  French  Révolution  had  given  birth. 
There  never  was  a  govemment  so  popular  as  not  to  hâve  its  opposition.  In 
every  nation  and  state  allied  to  France,  there  were  many  Royalists  ready 
eagerly  to  join  the  allied  armies.  In  the  triumph  of  that  cause  they  hoped 
to  regain  their  exclusive  privilèges  ;  and  in  ail  the  old  aristocracies,  there 
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were  multitudes  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  populace  hungering  for 
reform.  They  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  approach  of  the  armies  of 
Napoléon.  It  was  the  existence  of  this  party,  in  such  strength,  both  in  En- 
gland  and  Ireland,  which  roused  the  Tory  govemment  of  Britain  to  such  * 
tremendous  exertions  to  crush,  in  the  person  of  the  French  Emperor,  the 
spirit  of  republican  equality*  The  North  British  Review,  one  of  the  organs 
of  the  Tory  party,  in  the  following  strain,  which  will  certainly  amuse  Amer- 
ican readers,  complains  of  that  equality  which  Napoléon  established  in 
France  : 

"  Those  who  hâve  watched  the  interior  workings  of  society  in  France, 
long  and  close  at  hand,  are  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  that  uselessness 
and  discontent,  which  is  one  of  its  most  striking  features,  and  which  is  the 
despair  both  of  the  friends  of  order  and  the  friends  of  freedom,  to  the  nation- 
al System  of  éducation.  Members  of  varions  grades  and  classes  in  the  so- 
cial scale  are  instructed  together,  in  the  same  schools,  in  the  same  mode, 
and  on  the  same  subjects,  to  a  degree  of  which  we  hâve  no  example  hère. 
If  the  peasant,  the  grocer,  or  the  tailor,  can  scrape  together  a  little  money', 
his  son  receives  his  training  in  the  same  seminary  as  the  son  of  the  proprie- 
tor,  whose  land  he  cultivâtes,  whose  sugar  and  coffee  he  supplies,  and  whose 
coat  he  makés.  The  boy  who  ought  to  be  a  laborer  or  a  petty  tradesman 
sits  on  the  same  bench  and  learns  the.  same  lesson  as  the  boy  who  is  des- 
tined  for  the  bar,  the  tribune,  or  the  civil  service  of  the  state.  This  system 
arises  out  of  the  passion  for  equality,  and  fosters  it  in  tum.  The  resuit  is, 
that  each  one  naturally  learns  to  despise  his  own  destination,  and  to  aspire 
to  that  of  his  fortunate  schoolfellow.  The  grocer's  son  can  not  see  why  he 
should  not  become  an  advocate,  a  journalist,  a  statesman,  as  well  as  the 
wealthier  and  noble-bom  lad,  who  was  often  below  him  in  the  class,  whom 
he  occasionally  thrashed,  and  often  helped  over  the  thomy  places  of  hisrdaily 
task."* 

*^  Napoléon,"  says  Las  Casas,  "  truly  was,  and  must  remain  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  the  type,  the  standard,  and  the  prince  of  libéral  opinions.  They 
belonged  to  his  heart,  to  his  principles,  and  to  his  mind.  If  his  actions  some- 
times  seemed  at  variance  with  thèse  ideas,  it  was  when  he  was  imperiously 
swayed  by  circumstances.  In  one  of  the  evening  parties  at  the  Tuileries, 
Napoléon,  conversing  with  several  individuels  of  the  court,  who  were  group- 

*  It  is  greatly  to  Napoleon's  honor  that  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  contending 
against  him.  It  is,  in  itself,  évidence  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause.  Probably  there  can  not 
be  found  in  the  world  a  man  more  resolutely  hostile  to  popular  reform  than  was  the  Duke  of  Wel<- 
lington.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  aristocracy.  He  was  hated  by  the  people.  They  had  pelted  him 
*  with  mud  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  barricade  his  Windows 
against  their  assaults.  Even  the  soldiers  under  his  command  in  Spain  had  no  affection  for  his  pep- 
son  ;  and,  notwithstanding  ail  the  calumnies  of  the  British  press,  they  loved,  around  their  camp- 
fires,  to  tell  stories  of  the  goodness  of  Napoléon.  Many,  too,  of  thèse  soldiers,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  were  sent  to  Canada.  I  am  informed,  by  a  gentleman  of  commanding  character  and  in- 
telligence, that,  when  a  child,  he  bas  sat  for  hours  listening  to  the  anecdotes  in  favor  of  Napo- 
léon which  thèse  British  soldiers  had  picked  up  in  the  camp.  Yet,  true  to  military  discipline,  they 
would  stand  firmly  to  their  colors  in  aie  hour  of  battle.  They  were  piood  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
"  Iron  Duke,*'  but  no  soldier  loved  him.  W*e  will  imitate  Napoleon*s  magnanimity  in  not  ques- 
tioning  the  sincerity  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  convictions  that  an  aristocratie  govemment  is 
best  for  the  people.  We  simply  state  the  undeniable  fêct  that  his  hostility  was  deadly  to  ail  popu- 
lar refoim. 
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ed  around  him,  closed  a  discussion  on  a  great  political  question  with  the  fol- 
lowing  words  : 

"  *  For  my  part,  I  am  fundanxentally  and  naturally  favorable  to  a  fixed 
and  moderate  govemment.'  Observing  that  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  in- 
terlocutors  expressed  surprise,  he  continued,  '  You  do  not  believe  me.  Why 
not  ?  Is  it  because  my  deeds  do  not  seem  to  accord  with  my  words  ?  My 
dear  sir,  how  little  you  know  of  men  and  things  !  Is  the  necessity  of  the 
moment  nothing  in  your  eyes  ?  Were  I  to  slacken  the  reins  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, neither  you  nor  I  would  probably  sleep  another  night  in  the  Tuileries.'  " 

With  a  million  of  foes  marching  against  France,  and  aristocrats  and  Jac- 
obins, in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  ready  to  combine  against  the  established 
govemment,  a  degree  of  rigor  was  essential,  which,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces,  would  not  be  called  for.  Liberty  was  compelled  to  make  sacrifices  to 
préserve  herself  from  destruction.  When  the  ship  is  in  péril  of  foundering 
in  the  storm,  even  the  richest  freight  must  be  cast  into  the  sea. 

The  Allies  now  advanced  triumphantly  toward  the  Rhine.  Napoléon 
roused  ail  his  énergies  to  meet  the  émergence.  ^^  Though  âge,"  says  Bour- 
rienne,  '^  might  hâve  been  supposed  to  hâve  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  ac- 
tivity,  yet,  in- that  crisis,  I  beheld  him  as  in  his  most  vigorous  youth.  Again 
he  developed  that  fervid  mind,  which,  as  in  his  early  conquests,  annihilated 
time  and  space,  and  seemed  omniprésent  in  its  énergies."  France,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrénées,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  vast  arsenal.  The 
Council  of  State  suggested  to  Napoléon  that  it  might  not  be  wise  to  an- 
nounce  to  the  people  the  humiliating  truth  that  the  frontiers  of  France  were 
invaded. 

"  Wherefore,"  replied  Napoléon,  "  should  not  the  truth  be  told  ?  Welling- 
ton has  entered  the  south  ;  the  Russians  menace  the  north  ;  the  Austrians, 
Prussians,  and  Bavarians  are  on  the  east.  Shame  !  Wellington  is  in 
France,  and  ye  hâve  not  risen,  en  masse,  to  drive  him  back.  There  must  be 
an  impulse  given.  AU  must  march.  It  is  for  you,  councillors,  fathers  of 
families,  heads  of  the  nation,  to  set  the  example.  People  speak  of  peace 
when  ail  should  écho  to  the  call  of  war." 

The  emigrants,  members  of  the  old  Royalist  party  whom  Napoléon  had 
generously  permitted  to  retum  to  France,  and  to  enter  again  upon  their 
estâtes,  basely,  in  this  hour  of  disaster,  tumed  against  their  benefactor. 
They  organized  a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  opened  communications  with  the 
Allies,  distributed  arms  among  their  adhérents,  extoUed  the  Bourbons,  and 
defamed  in  every  possible  way  the  good  character  of  Napoléon. 

The  priests,  hoping  by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  regain  the  enor- 
mous  Church  possessions  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Révolution,  in 
large  numbers  joined  the  conspirators,  and  endeavored  to  sting  the  bosoni 
which  had  warmed  them  into  life.  In  many  districts,  their  influence  over 
the  peasantry  was  almost  omnipotent. 

The  Count  of  Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.,  hastened  to  join  the  army  of 
the  Austrians.  His  son,  the  Duke  of  Angoulême,  who  had  married  the  un- 
happy  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose  tragic  imprisonment  with  her  brother, 
the  Dauphin,  in  the  Temple,  has  moved  the  sympathies  of  the  world,  hasten- 
ed to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    The  Count  of  Provence, 
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subsequently  Louis  XVIII.9  was  residing  at  Hartwell,  England.  He  was  an 
infirm,  unwieldy,  gouty  old  man  of  threescore  years.  Unable  to  make  any 
exertions  himself,  he  sat  loUing  in  his  chair,  while  the  Allies  deluged  France 
in  blood  and  flame  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  Talleyrand,  the  wily  diplo^ 
matist,  clearly  disceming  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  entered  into  communication 
with  the  Allies  to  secure  the  best  possible  terms  for  himself.  He  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  thwart  the  exertions  of  Napoléon  and  of  the  nation. 
In  the  Council  of  State  and  in  the  saloons  of  the  capital,  he  incessantly  ad- 
vised  submission. 

On  the  20th  of  December  Napoléon  assembled  the  Senate.  He  opened 
the  session  in  person,  and  thus  addressed  the  members  : 

"  Splendid  victories  hâve  illustrated  the  French  army  in  this  campaign. 
Défections  without  a  parallel  hâve  rendered  those  victories  unavailing,  or 
hâve  tumed  them  against  us.  France  would  now  hâve  been  in  danger  but 
for  the  energy  and  the  union  of  the  French.  In  thèse  momentous  circum- 
stances,  my  first  thought  has  been  to  summon  you  around  me.  My  heart 
has  need  of  the  présence  and  affection  of  my  subjects.  I  hâve  never  been 
seduced  by  prosperity.  Adversity  will  find  me  superior  to  its  strokes.  I 
hâve  often  given  peace  to  the  nations  when  they  had  lost  every  thing.  With 
a  part  of  my  conquests  I  hâve  raised  up  monarchs  who  bave  since  abandoned 
me.  I  had  conceived  and  executed  great  designs  for  the  happiness  of  the 
world.  A  monarch  and  a  father,  I  feel  that  peace  adds  to  the  security  of 
thrones  as  well  as  families.  Nothing  on  my  part  is  an  obstacle  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace.  You  are  the  natural  organs  of  the  throne.  It  is  for 
you  to  give  an  example  of  energy  which  may  dignify  our  génération  in  the 
eyes  of  our  posterity,  Let  them  not  say  of  us,  *  They  hâve  sacrificed  the 
fijst  interests  of  our  country  ;  they  hâve  submitted  to  laws  which  England 
has  sought  in  vain,  during  four  centuries,  to  impose  upon  France.'  I  am 
confident  that  in  this  crisis  the  French  will  show  themselves  worthy  of  them- 
selves  and  of  me." 

At  the  same  time.  Napoléon  communicated  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Lég- 
islative Assembly  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  with  the  Allies, 
both  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He  wished  to  prove  to  the  na- 
tion that  he  had  neglected  no  honorable  exertions  to  arrest  the  calamities  of 
war.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  both  bodies  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  documents.  The  report  of  the  Senate  was  favorable  to  Napoléon, 
and  yet  the  influence  of  that  report  was  to  weaken  the  Emperor's  hold  on 
the  democracy.  He  had  sought  to  identify  himself  with  the  ancient  order 
of  things.  It  was  the  policy  of  his  govemment  to  conciliate  antagonistic 
principles,  to  ingraft  démocratie  rights  upon  monarchical  forms.  He  hoped 
thus  to  secure  popular  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  abate  the  hostility  of 
monarchical  Europe  on  the  other.  This  policy  might  hâve  been  unwise,  but 
there  is  every  évidence  that  he  sincerely  thought  it  the  best  which  could  be 
adopted  under  then  existing  circumstances.  He  knew  that  France  would 
not  submit  again  to  place  her  neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  old  feudal  aristoc- 
racy.  He  believed  it  impossible  to  maintain  republican  forms  in  France, 
with  a  Jacobin  mob  at  one  extremity  of  sœiety,  with  Royalist  conspirators 
at  the  other  extremity,  and  with  ail  Europe  in  arms  against  thé  republic. 
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Though  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  France  were  8trongly 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  Napoléon,  yet  the  Jacobins  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Royalists  on  the  other,  a  'small  but  busy  minority,  were  ever  ready  to  join 
hands  for  his  ov^erthrow.  The  président  of  the  sénatorial  commission,  M. 
Fontanes»  concluded  his  report  respecting  the  continued  assault  of  the  Allies 
with  the  following  words  : 

'^Against  whom  is  that  attack  directed?  Against  that  great  man  who 
has  merited  the  gratitude  of  ail  kings  ;  for  he  it  was  who,  in  re-establishing 
the  throne  of  France,  extinguished  the  volcano  with  which  they  were  ail 
menaced." 

The  people  did  not  relish  this  déclaration  that  Napoléon  had  becoiije  an 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  kings.  Napoléon  had  achieved  ail  his  victories 
and  attained  his  supremacy  as  the  recognized  advocate  of  the  rights  ofihe 
people.  «His  rejection  of  Joséphine,  and  his  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
proud  house  of  Hapsburg,  also  operated  against  him.  They  had  secured 
for  his  cause  no  monarchical  friends,  but  had  wilted  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people. 

France  was  now  disheartened.  One  army  had  perished  upon  the  snows 
of  Russia,  another  upon  the  plains  of  Saxony.  The  conscription  and  taxa- 
tion had  borne  heavily  upon  ail  classes.  AU  Europe  had  been  combining,  in 
an  interminable  séries  of  wars,  against  Revolutionary  France.  It  seemed  im- 
possible any  longer  to  protract  the  conflict.  The  majohty  of  the  Législative 
Body  adopted  the  report  of  their  committee,  containing  the  following  senti- 
ments deeply  wounding  to  the  Emperor  : 

'^  In  order  to  prevent  the  coalesced  powers  from  accusing  France  of  any 
wish  to  maintain  a  too  extensive  territory,  which  they  seem  to  fear,  would  it 
not  exhibit  real  greatness  to  undeceive  them  by  a  formai  déclaration  ?  It  is 
for  the  govemment  to  propose  the  measures  which  may  be  considered  most 
prompt  and  safe  for  repeUing  the  enemy  and  establishing  peace  on  a  solid 
basis.  Thèse  measures  must  be  effectuai,  if  the  French  people  be  convinced 
that  their  blood  will  be  shed  only  in  défense  of  their  country  and  of  its  laws. 
It  appears  indispensable,  therefore,  that  his  majesty  shall  be  entreated  to 
maintain  the  full  and  constant  exécution  of  the  laws  which  guarantee  to  the 
nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  poUtical  rights.'* 

Napoléon  regarded  thèse  insinuations  as  peculiarly  unfiriendly,  and  order- 
ed  the  printing  of  the  report  to  be  suppressed.  He  immediately  assembled 
the  Coùncil  of  State,  and  thus  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  : 

"  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  country  is  ex- 
posed.  Without  any  obligation  to  do  so,  I  thought  it  right  to  consult  the 
deputies  of  the  Législative  Body.  They  hâve  converted  this  act  of  my  con- 
fidence into  a  weapon  against  me,  that  is  to  say,  agarast  the  country.  In- 
stead  of  assisting  me,  they  obstruct  my  efforts.  We  should  assume  an  atti- 
tude to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Their  attitude  invites  him.  In- 
stead  of  showing  to  him  a  front  of  brass,  they  unveil  to  him  our  wounds. 
They  stun  me  with  clamors  for  peace,  while  the  only  means  to  obtain  it  is 
to  prépare  for  war.  They  speak  of  grievances.  But  thèse  are  subjects  to 
be  discussed  in  private,  and  not  in  the  présence  of  an  enemy. 

"  Was  I  inaccessible  to  them  ?    Did  I  ever  show  myself  averse  to  rational 
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argument  ?  It  is  time  to  corne  to  a  conclusion.  The  Législative  Body,  in- 
stead  of  assisting  to  save  France,  has  concurred  to  accelerate  her  ruin.  It 
bas  betrayed  its  duty.  I  fulfill  mine.  I  prorogue  the  Assembly,  and  call 
for  fresh  élections.  Were  I  sure  that  this  act  would  bring  the  people  of 
Paris  in  a  crowd  to  the  Tuileries  to  murder  me  this  day,  I  would  still  do  my 
duty.  My  détermination  is  perfectly  légal.  If  every  one  hère  will  act 
worthily,  I  shall  yet  be  invincible,  as  well  before  the  enemy  as  behind  the 
shelter  of  the  law." 

Notvrithstanding  this  prorogation,  a  fe^  days  after,  on  the  first  of  Jannary, 
a  deputation  from  the  Législative  Body  attended  court,  to  présent  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  season  to  the  Emperor.  As  they  entered  the  room.  Na- 
poléon advanced  to  meet  them.  In  earnest  tones,  which  were  subdued  by 
the  spirit  of  seriousness  and  sadness,  he  thus  spoke  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, — You  are  about  to  retum  te 
your  respective  departments.  I  had  called  you  together  with  perfect  reliance 
upon  your  concurrence  in  my  endeavors  to  illustrate  this  period  of  our  his- 
tory.  You  might  hâve  rendered  me  a  signal  service  by  giving  me  the  sup- 
port of  which  I  stood  in  need,  instead  of  attempting  to  confine  me  within 
hmits  which  you  would  be  the  first  to  extend  when  you  had  discovered  the 
fatal  effects  of  your  internai  dissensions.  By  what  authority  do  you  con- 
sider  yourselves  entitled  to  limit  the  action  of  govemment  at  such  a  moment 
as  the  présent  ?  Am  I  indebted  to  you  for  the  authority  which  is  invested 
in  me?  I  hold  it  from  God  and  the  people  only.  Hâve  you  forgotten  in 
what  manner  I  ascended  the  throne  which  you  now  attack  ?  There  existed 
at  that  period  an  assembly  like  your  own.  Had  I  deemed  its  authority  and 
its  choice  sufiicient  for  my  purposes,  do  you  think  that  I  wanted  the  means 
to  obtain  its  votes  ?  I  hâve  never  been  of  opinion  that  a  sovereign  could  be 
elected  in  that  manner. 

''  I  was  désirons,  therefore,  that  the  wish,  so  generally  expressed  for  my 
being  invested  with  the  suprême  power,  should  be  submitted  to  a  national 
vote,  taken  from  every  person  in  the  French  dominions.  By  such  means 
only  did  I  accept  of  a  throne.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  consider  the  throne 
as  nothing  more  than  a  pièce  of  velvet  spread  over  a  chair  ?  The  throne 
consists  in  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  their  sovereign.  Our 
position  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  By  adhering  to  my  views,  you  might 
hâve  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  that,  with 
the  help  of  God  and  of  the  army,  I  shall  extricate  myself,  if  I  am  not  doom- 
ed  to  be  betrayed.  Should  I  fall,  to  you  alone  vrill  be  ascribed  the  evils 
which  will  desolate  our  common  country.''* 

*  **  The  internai  state  of  France  was  more  dîequietmg  to  hie  mind  than  foreign  negotiation  or 
the  numher  of  invaden.  The  sincère  Republîcant  were  natorally  averse  to  him  as  the  restorer  of 
monarchy,  yet  they  shoold  hâve  felt  that  the  sovereign,  whose  ruin  was  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 
legitimate  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe,  could  not  be  really  opposed  to  liberty.  Meanwhile,  the  âd- 
vocates  of  legitimacy  shronk  from  him  as  a  usurper,  and  ail  those  tired  of  war — and  they  were  a 
majority  of  the  nation — judging  from  the  stupendous  power  of  his  genius  that  he  had  only  to  will 
peace  to  attain  it  with  security,  blamed  his  tardiness  in  negotiàtion.  An  unexpected  opposition  to 
hÎB  wishes  was  aiso  displayed  in  the  Législative  Body,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  were  en^ 
deavoring  to  form  a  great  conspiracy  in  favor  of  that  houfe.  There  were  many  traitors,  likewise,  to 
hûn  and  to  their  country,  men  devoid  of  prindple,  patriotism,  or  honor,  who,  with  instinctive  hatred 
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The  Duke  of  Rovigo»  who  has  recorded  the  above  interview,  says  that 
the  Emperor,  on  retoming  to  his  cabinet,  ahowed  no  particular  indications 
of  displeasure  against  the  Législative  Body.  With  that  wonderful  mag- 
nanimity  which  ever  characterized  him,  he  gave  them  crédit  for  the  best 
intentions.  He,  however,  observed  that  he  coald  not  safely  allow  the  ex- 
istence of  this  State  of  things  behind  him,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  pro- 
ceeding  to  join  the  army,  where  he  would  find  quite  enough  to  engage  his 
attention. 

It  was  the  spécial  aim  of  the  Allies,  aided  by  their  copartners,  the  Royal- 
ists  of  France,  to  croate  a  division  between  Napoléon  and  the  French  people, 
and  to  make  the  Emperor  as  odious  as  possible.  Abusive  pamphlets  were 
circulated  like  autumn  leaves  ail  over  the  Empire.  The  treasury  of  En- 
gland  and  that  of  ail  the  Allies*  was  at  the  disposai  of  any  one  who  could 
wage  effective  warfare  against  the  dreaded  republican  Emperor.  The  in- 
vading  kings,  at  the  head  of  their  locust  légions,  issued  a  proclamation,  to 
be  spread  throughout  Europe,  full  of  the  meanest  and  most  glaring  false- 
hoods.  They  asserted  that  they  wëre  the  friends  of  peace,  and  Napoléon 
the  advocate  for  war  ;  that  they  were  struggling  for  hberty  and  human  rights. 
Napoléon  for  tyranny  and  oppression.  They  declared  that  they  eamestly 
desired  peace,  but  that  the  despot  Napoléon  would  not  sheathe  the  sword. 
They  assured  the  French  people  that  they  waged  no  war  against  France, 
but  only  against  the  usurper^  who,  to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  was  deluging 
Europe  in  blood.  The  atrocious  falsehood  was  beUeved  in  England,  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  America.    Its  influence  still  poisons  thousands  of  minds. 

Colonel  Napier,  though  an  oflicer  in  the  allied  army,  and  marching  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the  invasion  of  France,  candidly  admits  that  the 
Allies  in  this  déclaration  were  utterly  insincere,  that  they  had  no  désire  for 
peace,  and  that  their  only  object  was  to  rouse  the  hostility  of  the  people  of 
Europe  against  Napoléon.  He  says  the  negotiations  of  the  Allies  vnth  Na- 
poléon were  "  a  deceit  from  the  beginning."  '^  This  fact,"  he  says,  ''  was 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  simultaneous  proceedings  in 
London."* 

Napoléon  sent  Caulaincourt  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies  to  make 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  promote  peace.  They  had  consented  to  a  sort  of 
conférence,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  bring  up  their  reserves.  France  was 
exhausted.  The  Allies  had  slain  so  many  of  the  French  in  thèse  iniquitous 
wars,  that  the  fields  of  France  were  left  untilled  for  want  of  laborers  ;  and 
they  proclaimed  this  horrible  fact  as  the  resuit  of  Napoleon's  bloodthirsty 
spirit  !  More  than  a  million  of  men  were  now  on  the  march  to  invade  the 
almost  defenseless  empire.    It  is  utterly  impossible  but  that  Napoléon  must 

of  a  falling  cause,  plotted  to  thwart  his  projects  for  the  défense  of  the  nation.  In  fine,  the  men  of 
action  and  the  men  of  théories  were  alike  combined  for  mischief.  Nor  is  this  outbreak  of  passion 
to  be  wondeied  at,  when  it  is  considered  how  recently  Napoléon  had  stopped  the  anarehy  of  the 
Révolution,  and  rebuilt  the  social  and  political  structure  of  France.  But  of  ail  who,  hy  their  nn- 
timelj  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  hurt  their  country,  the  most  pemioious  were  those  silly  politi- 
cians  whom  he  so  felicitously  described  as  *  discussing  abstract  Systems  of  govemment  when  the 
battering-ram  was  at  the  gâtes.'  '* — NofUr. 

*  For  the  conchisiTe  proof  of  this  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  lae  Napîefs  Peninmilar 
War,  ▼ol.  !▼.,  p.  337,  828. 
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hâve  wished  for  peace.  But  nobly  he  resolved  that  he  would  perish  rather 
than  submit  to  dishonor.  Every  generous  heart  will  throb  in  sjonpathy  with 
thifl  décision.* 

'^  The  Emperor,'^  says  Caulaincourt,  '*  closed  his  last  instructions  to  me 
with  the  foUowing  words  :  ^  I  wish  for  peace.  I  wish  for  it  without  any  réser- 
vation or  after-thought.  But,  Caulaincourt,  I  will  never  accède  to  dishonor- 
able conditions.  It  is  wished  that  peace  shall  be  based  on  the  independence 
of  ail  nations  ;  be  it  so.  This  is  one  of  those  Utopian  dreams  of  which  ex- 
périence will  prove  the  fallacy.  My  policy  is  more  enlightened  than  that 
of  those  men  who  were  bam  kings.  Those  men  hâve  never  quitted  their 
gilded  cages»  and  hâve  never  read  history  except  with  their  tutors.  Tell 
them,  I  impress  upon  them,  with  ail  the  authority  we  are  entitled  to  exercise, 
that  peace  can  be  durable  only  inasmuch  as  it  shall  be  reasonable  and  just 
to  ail  parties.  To  demand  absurd  concessions,  to  impose  conditions  which 
can  not  be  acceded  to  consistently  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  France, 
is  to  déclare  a  deadly  war  against  me.  I  will  never  consent  to  leave  France 
less  than  I  foCmd  her.  Were  I  to  do  so,  the  whole  nation,  en  masse,  would 
be  entitled  to  call  me  to  account.  Go,  Caulaincourt.  You  know  the  dif- 
ficulties  of  my  position.  Heaven  grant  that  jo\x  may  succeed  !  Do  not 
spare  couriers.  Send  me  intelligence  every  hour.  You  know  how  anxious 
I  shall  be.' 

'^  Our  real  enemies,"  continues  Caulaincourt,  ^'  they  who  had  vowed  our 
destruction,  were  England,  Austria,  and  Sweden.  There  was  a  determined 
resolution  to  exterminate  Napoléon,  and  consequently  ail  negotiations  proved 
fruitless.  Every  succeeding  day  gave  birth  to  a  new  conflict.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  accepted  what  was  offered,  new  pretensions  rose  up,  and  no  sooner 
was  one  difficulty  smoothed  down  than  we  had  to  encounter  another.  I 
know  not  how  I  mustered  sufficient  firmness  and  forbearance  to  remain  ca]m 
amid  so  many  outrages.  I  accordingly  verote  to  the  Emperor,  assuring  him 
that  thèse  conférences,  pompously  invested  with  the  title  of  a  congress,  served 
merely  to  mask  the  irrevocably  fixed  détermination  not  to  treat  with  France  ; 
that  the  time  we  were  thus  losing  was  employed  by  the  allied  powers  in  as- 
sembling  their  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  us  on  ail  points  at  once  ; 
that  by  fiirther  temporizing  we  should  unavoidably  augment  the  disadvan- 
tages  of  our  position." 

In  a  private  interview  with  Caulaincourt,  as  reported  by  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo.  Napoléon  said,  "  France  must  préserve  her  natural  limits.  AU  the 
powers  of  Europe,  including  England,  hâve  acknowledged  thèse  bases  at 
Frankfort.    France,  reduced  to  her  old  limits,  would  not  possess  two  thirds 

*  **  The  contrast  between  Uiese  wiles  to  gain  a  momentary  advantage,  and  the  manly,  Tigoroue 
policy  of  Lord  Wellington,  muât  make  bonest  men  of  ail  nations  blush  for  the  cunning  which  di- 
plomatists  call  policy.  Napoléon,  lising  even  abore  himself,  hnrtled  against  the  armed  myiiads 
opposed  to  him  with  tuch  a  terrible  energy,  that,  though  ten  times  his  number,  they  were  roUed  back 
on  every  side  with  confusion  and  dismay.  •  •  *  That  great  man  was  never  personally  deeeived  by 
the  Allies'  pretended  negotiations.  He  joined  issue  with  them  Co  satisff  the  French  people  that 
he  was  not  averse  to  peace  ;  but  his  instructions,  dated  the  4th  of  January,  and  oddiessed  to  Cau- 
laincourt, prove  at  once  his  sagacîty  and  his  firmness.  '  I  think,'  he  said,  '  that  both  the  AUiea' 
good  fiuth  and  the  wish  of  England  to  make  peace  are  doubtiul.  For  my  part  I  désire  peace,  but 
it  must  be  solid  and  honorable.  I  hâve  accepted  the  bans  proposed  at  Frankfort,  yet  it  is  more 
probable  the  Allies  hâve  other  notions.'  " — JVapter'*  PenitmUar  War,  vol.  iv.,  p.  880. 
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of  the  relative  power  she  possesaed  twenty  years  ago.  What  she  bas  ac» 
quired  toward  tbe  Alps  and  the  Rhine  does  not  compensate  for  what  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  hâve  acquired  by  the  mère  act  of  tbe  partition  of  Po- 
land.  AU  thèse  powers  bave  aggrandi^d  tbemselves.  To  prétend  to  bring 
France  back  to  ber  former  state  would  be  to  lower  and  to  dégrade  her. 
Neither  the  Emperor,  nor  the  republic,  if  it  sbould  spring  ont  anew  firom  tbis 
State  of  agitation,  can  ever  subscribe  to  such  a  condition.  I  bave  taken  my 
détermination,  wbiçb  notbing  can  change.  Can  I  consent  to  leave  France 
less  powerful  than  I  found  her  ?  If,  tberefore,  tbe  Allies  insist  upon  tbis  ré- 
duction of  France,  tbe  Emperor  bas  only  one  of  three  choices  left  :  either  to 
fight  and  conquer  ;  to  die  boaorably  in  tbe  struggle  ;  or,  lastly^  to  abdicate, 
if  the  nation  sbould  not  support  me.  The  throne  bas  no  charms  for  me.  I 
will  never  attempt  to  purchase  it  at  tbe  price  of  disbonor."* 

In  tbe  midst  of  thèse  days  of  disaster,  wben  Napoleon*s  throne  was  crum- 
bling  beneath  bim,  tbere  were  exbibited  many  noble  examples  of  disinterest- 
ednesB  and  fidelity.  The  illustrious  and  virtuous  Camot,  true  ta  his  repub- 
lican  principles,  had  refused  to  accept  office  under  tbe  Empire.  Napoléon 
bad  eamestly,  but  in  vain,  sought  bis  aid.  Camot,  retiring  from  the  allure* 
ments  of  tbe  impérial  court»  was  buried  in  seclusion  and  poverty.  His  pe- 
cuniary  embarrassments  at  lengtb  became  so  great,  that  they  reacbed  tbe 
ears  of  the  Emperor.  Napoléon,  thougb  deeming  Camot  in  error,  yet  hig^ly 
appreciating  the  universally  recognized  integrity  of  the  man,  immediately 
sent  bim,  with  a  touching  letter,  ample  funds  for  tbe  supply  of  bis  wants. 
*  Years  bad  roUed  away  ;  gloom  was  gatbering  around  the  Emperor  ;  foreign 
armies  were  crowding  upon  France  ;  ail  wbo  advocated  tbe  cause  of  Napo* 
leon  were  in  danger  of  min.  In  that  bour  Camot  came  to  tbe  rescue,  and 
ofTered  himself  to  Napoléon  for  the  défense  of  tbe  country .  Napoléon  grate- 
fully  accepted  tbe  oflfer,  and  intrusted  bim  with  tbe  conmiand  of  Antwerp, 
one  of  tbe  keys  of  tbe  empire.  In  tbe  défense  of  tbis  place,  Camot  exbibit- 
ed ail  those  noble  traits  of  character  wbioh  were  to  be  expected  of  such  a 
man. 

^'  Tbe  offer,"  said  Camot,  in  bis  letter  to  Napoléon,  '*  of  an  arm  sixty  years 
old  is,  without  doubt,  but  little.  But  I  thought  that  tbe  example  of  a  sol- 
dier,  wbose  patriotic  sentiments  are  known,  might  bave  tbe  effeet  of  rallying 
to  your  Eagles  a  number  of  persons  besitating  as  to  tbe  part  which  they 
sbould  take,  and  wbo  might  possibly  tbink  that  tbe  only.way  to  serve  their 
country  was  to  abandon  it." 

In  many  of  tbe  departments  of  France,  tbe  populace,  uninfluenced  by  the 
libels  against  Napoléon,  entbusiastically  demanded  amais,  and  entreated  that 
they  might  be  led  against  the  invading  foe.  The  leaders  of  the  Jacobin 
clubs  in  Paris  offered  their  services  in  rouMng  the  phrensy  of  tbe  lower  or- 
ders,  as  in  the  days  of  tbe  old  révolution,  if  Napoléon  would  receive  them 
into  bis  alliance,  surrender  to  their  writers  and  to  their  orators  the  press  and 
tbe  tribune,  and  allow  them  to  sing  their  revolutionary  songs  in  tbe  streets 
and  in  tbe  théâtres.  Napoléon  listened  to  their  proposition,  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  resolutely  replied, 

''  No.    I  sball  find  in  battle  some  chance  of  safety,  but  none  with  thèse 

*  Memoin  of  the  Dake  pf  Rovigo,  toL  ît.,  p.  193. 

Vol.  il— Z 
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¥rild  démagogues.  There  can  be  no  connection  between  them  and  mon- 
archy  ;  none  between  furious  clubs  and  a  regular  ministry;  between  revo* 
lutionary  tribunals  and  the  tribunal  of  the  law.  If  I  must  fall,  I  will  not  bc 
queath  France  to  the  révolution  from  which  I  rescued  her." 

Gustavus,  the  deposed  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  always  strenuously  bS- 
firmed  that  Napoléon  was  the  Be€Lst  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  now 
strangely  offered  his  services  to  the  Emperor.  He  wished  to  make  himself 
the  rallying  point  of  the  old  Royalist  party  in  Sweden.  He  would  thus 
greatly  embarrass  the  movements  of  the  treacherous  Bemadotte,  and  stand 
some  chance  of  regaining  his  throne.  It  was  a  curious  case  of  a  legitimate 
monarch  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  people,  applying  for  aid  to  Napoléon, 
in  order  to  overthrow  the  elected  monarch,  and  to  restore  him  to  his  heredi- 
tary  claims.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  teraptation,  Napoléon  re- 
fused,  magnanimously  refused  to  listen  to  his  overtures. 

*'  I  hâve  reflected,"  he  said,  ^'  that  if  I  received  him,  my  dignity  would  re- 
quire  me  to  make  exertions  in  his  favor  ;  and,  as  I  no  longer  rule  the  world, 
coramon  minds  would  not  hâve  failed  to  discover,  in  the  interest  I  might 
hâve  displayed  for  him,  an  impotent  hatred  against  Bemadotte.  Besides, 
Gustavus  had  been  dethroned  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  it  was  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  that  I  had  been  elevated.  In  taking  up  his  cause,  I 
should  hâve  been  guilty  of  inconsistency  in  my  conduct,  and  hâve  acted 
upon  discordant  principles." 

This  will  be  universally  recognized  as  an  exhibition  of  the  very  nicest 
sensé  of  honor.  Napoléon  might  thus  hâve  greatly  embarrassed  his  foes, 
but  he  preferred  to  fall  rather  than  call  the  forces  of  despotism  to  his  aid. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  incident  in  Napoleon's  career  more  nobly  illustrative 
of  his  lofty  character. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  a  bundred  and  forty  thousand  Britisb,  Por- 
tuguese,  and  Spanish  troops,  having  driven  the  French  soldiers  out  of  Spain, 
was  now  overrunning  the  southern  departments  of  France.  Spain  was  lost. 
Napoléon  consequently  released  Ferdinand,  and  restored  him  to  his  throne. 
The  perfidious  wretch  manifested  no  gratitude  whatever  toward  his  English 
deliverers.    He  promptly  entered  into  a  treaty  hostile  to  England. 

'*  Thus  did  the  sovereign,"  says  Alison,  '*  who  had  regained  his  liberty  and 
his  crown  by  the  proiiise  shedding  of  English  blood,  make  the  first  use.of 
his  promised  freedom  to  banish  from  his  dominions  the  allies  whose  swords 
had  liberated  him  from  prison  and  placed  him  on  the  throne.** 

"  Ferdinand,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  became  once  more  the  King  of 
Spain.  He  had  been  a  rebellions  son  in  the  palace,  a  plotting  traitor  at 
Aranjuez,  a  dastard  at  Bayonne,  an  effeminate,  superstitions,  fawning  slave 
at  Valençay,  and  now,  after  six  years  of  captivity,  he  retumed  to  his  own 
country  an  ungrateful  and  cruel  tyrant.  He  would  hâve  been  the  most 
odious  and  contemptible  of  princes,  if  his  favorite  brother,  Don  Carlos,  had 
not  existed." 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  English  war  in  Spain.  A  greater  curse  one 
nation  never  inflicted  upon  another,  What  is  Spain  now  ?  What  would 
she  now  bave  been  had  the  énergies  of  a  popular  govemment,  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  been  diflfused  throughout  the  Peninsula  ?    This  king,  whom  the 
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English  drove  from  Spain,  was  a  sincère,  enlightened,  conscientious  man, 
devoted  to  the  public  welfare. 

When  Joseph  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  Cevallos,  the  secretary  of 
State,  notified  the  accession  to  ail  the  foreign  powers.  Bj  ail  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  England,  he  was  formally  recognized.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  acquainted  with  the  exalted  personal  character  of  Joseph,  added  fé- 
licitations to  his  acknowledgments.  Even  Ferdinand  was  so  well  batisfied 
with  the  bargain  he  had  tnade  that  he  wrote  Joseph  letters  of  congratulation. 
*'  Madame  Joseph  Bonaparte,"  say s  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  '^  is  an  angel  of 
goodness.  ProI^ounQ^  her  name,  and  ail  the  indigent,  ail  the  unfortunate  in 
Paris,  Naples,  &c.,  will  repeat  it  with  blessings.  Never  did  she  hesitate  a 
moment  to  set  about  what  she  conceived  to  be  her  duty.  Her  unalterable 
kindness,  her  active  charity,  gain  her  the  love  of  every  body." 

Blaquiere,  an  English  writer,  in  his  History  of  the  Spanish  Révolution  of 
1820,  says,  ^^  Whatever  objections  may  hâve  been  made  to  the  particular 
mode  in  which  Napoléon  effected  the  régénération  of  this  country,  it  will 
doubtless  be  enough  for  posterity  to  know  that  the  honor  belonged  to  him 
alone  ;  the  principle  was  unquestionably  paramount  to  every  other  considér- 
ation, and  if  there  ever  existed  a  case  in  politics  or  morals  wherein  the  end 
justified  the  means,  that  of  rescuing  a  whole  people  from  the  lowest  and  most 
abject  State  of  misery  and  dégradation  is  certainly  not  among  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable. 

'^  I  can  not  help  observing  that  the  spoliations  of  human  lives  and  territory 
effected  by  the  various  European  congresses  held  since  the  abdication  of 
Napoléon,  run  the  risk  of  being  regarded  in  an  infinitely  worse  light  by  fu- 
ture générations  than  his  enterprise  against  Spain,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
was  undertaken  for  the  avowed  and  express  purpose  of  improving  the  insti- 
tutions  of  an  enslaved  people,  weighed  down  by  centuries  of  oppression,  and 
of  whom  numbers  of  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  foreign  prince,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  neither  Poland,  Naples, 
Genoa,  Lombardy,  Yenice,  Saxony,  Ragusa,  Sicily,  nor  Spain  herself,  were 
restored  to  their  old  masters  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  renewal  of  the 
former  tyrannies  destroyed  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Bonaparte." 

Josepîk,  upon  the  overthrow  of  his  brother,  retired  to  the  United  States, 
and  resided  for  many  years,  universally  respected,  at  Bordentown,  upon  the 
Delaware.  While  there,  a  deputation  from  Mexico  came  to  offer  him  the 
Mexican  crown.    He  replied, 

''  I  hâve  wom  two  crowns.  I  would  not  take  a  step  to  wear  a  third. 
Nothing  can  gratify  me  more  than  to  see  men  who  would  not  recognize  my 
authority  when  I  was  at  Madrid  now  come  to  seek  me  in  exile.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  throne  which  you  wish  to  raise  again  can  make  you  hap- 
py.  Every  day  I  pass  in  this  hospitable  land  proves  more  clearly  to  me  the 
excellence  of  republican  institutions  for  America.  Keep  them  as  a  precious 
gift  from  Heaven  ;  settle  your  internai  commotions  ;  foUow  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  and  .seek  among  your  fellow-citizens  a  man  more  capable 
than  I  am  of  acting  the  great  part  of  Washington."* 

*  Joieph  Bonaparte  died  at  Florence  on  the  28th  of  July,  1844,  aged  eerentj-Bix  yean.    **  He 
waa  attended,*'  saye  Louis  Napoléon,  "  by  Queen  Julie,  whose  dévotion  fidled  noi  to  the  laat,  and 
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The  last  days  of  the  month  of  January  had  now  arrived.  An  army  of  one 
million  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  .from  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south, 
were  on  the  march  for  the  overthrow  of  the  impérial  republic.  Such  forces 
the  world  had  never  before  seen.  Napoléon,  having  lost  some  five  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  Russian  campaign,  three  hundred  thousand  on  the 
plains  of  Saxony,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  having  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  besieged  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  was  unable,  with  his  utmost  exertions,  to  bring  forward  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  in  the  field  to  meet  the  enormous  armies  of  the 
Allies.  He  could  take  but  seventy  thousand  to  encounter  the  multitudinous 
hosts  crowding  down  upon  him  from  the  Rhine.* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   CAPITULATION   OF   PARIS. 


The  Efflpresa  invested  with  the  Regency — ^The  Emperor*8  Depaitore  firom  Paris — Battle  of  Brienne 
•— Directions  to  Caulaincoutt— Unielenting  Hostility  of  the  AlUet-— Their  atiodous  Demanda — 
Unpttralleled  Efibits  of  the  Emperor— Battle  ofMontereait— Interview  with  Joflq[>hine— Bold  Ré- 
solve of  the  Exnperor— Plan  of  the  Allies-^The  Attack  on  Paris — Capitulation — ^Napoléon  at 
Fontainebleau. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  January,  1814,  Napoléon,  after  attending  mass, 
received  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  Emperor  entered  the  apartment  preceded  by  the  Empress,  and  leading 
by  the  hand  his  idolized  son,  a  child  of  extraordinary  beauty,  not  yet  three 
years  of  âge.  The  child  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard, 
while  luxuriant  ringlets  of  golden  hair  were  clustering  over  his  shoulders. 
The  Emperor  was  calm,  but  a  deep  shade  of  melancholy  overspread  his  fea- 
tures.  The  most  profound  sadness  reigned  in  the  assembly.  la  a  ceremony 
grave  and  solemn,  the  Empress  was  invested  with  the  regency,  and  took  the 
requisite  oath  of  office.  The  Emperor,  then  advancing,  with  his  child,  into 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  in  tones  wbich  thrilled  upon  every  heart  thus  ad- 
dressed  them  :t 

who  was  ever  a  comforting  angel,  as  well  as  by  his  brothers  Louis  and  Jérôme,  whom  he  loved  af- 
fectionately.  He  eipired  gently  ;  and,  as  a  righteons  man,  he  would  hâve  seen  the  approach  of 
death  without  regret,  if  the  phantom  of  exile  had  not  intruded,  eren  on  his  last  moments,  to  wring 
his  heart  and  poison  his  last  &rewell." 

*  *'  Napoléon  having  decreed  a  fresh  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  conscripts,  the  AUics  had 
published  a  manifesto  treating  this  measure,  so  essentially  a  défensive  one,  since  they  would  not 
suspend  their  military  opérations,  as  a  fresh  provooative  on  hie  paît,  because  the  motives  assigned 
for  the  oonacription  oontûned  a  jast  and  powerful  description  of  the  past  deceits  and  violence,  with 
a  view  to  louse  the  national  spirit  of  France.  Thus  having  first,  by  «  pretended  desiro  for  peace, 
and  a  vrillingness  on  the  part  of  England  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  about  her  maritime  code, 
inveigled  the  Emperor  into  negotiations,  and  thereby  ascertained  that  the  maritime  question  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  and  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  they  declared  that  vital  question  should  not 
even  be  discussed  ;  and  when,  by  this  sabtlety,  they  had  rendercd  peace  impossible,  proclahned 
that  Napoléon  alone  resisted  the  désire  ofthe  worîdfor  tranquillily.^ — Napier'^ê  PeninttUar  War,  voL 
iv.,  p.  829. 

t  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lamartine  can  not  record  the  most  simple  fàct  respecting  Napoléon 
without  interweaving  some  hostile  comment.  In  référence  to  this  extraordinary  struggle,  he  says, 
*'  Seventy  thousand  troops  constituted  the  only  army  with  which  Napoléon  had  to  maneuvcr  and 
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"  Gentlemen, — T  départ  to-night  to  place  mjself  at  the  head  of  the  armjr. 
On  quittihg  the  capital,  I  leave  behind,  with  confidence,  my  wife  and  son, 
apon  whom  so  many  hopea  repose.  I  shall  départ  with  a  mind  freed  from  a 
weight  of  disquietûde  when  I  know  tbat  thèse  pledges  are  nnder  your  faith- 
ful  guardianship.  To  you  I  confide  what,  next  to  France,  I  hold  dearest  in 
the  world.  Let  there  be  no  political  diviBions.  Endeavors  will  not  be 
wanting  to  shake  your  fiâehty  to  your  duties.  I  dépend  on  you  to  repel 
ail  such  periîdious  instigations.  Let  the  respect  for  property,  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  and,  above  (jU,  the  love  of  France,  animate  every  bosom." 
As  Napoléon  uttered  thèse  words,  hia  voice  treaibled  with  émotion,  and 

eoDiwt  «i  mllioD  of  m«n  in  the  haut  of  Fnnce.  Vidoij  itielf  coold  do  nothing  for  lo  imall  a 
namber.  It  caaid  odI;  wuta  them  leai  npidtj  thaa  defetl.  Did  fae  dépend  on  iiapo»QiiimM,  or 
wa»  ba  onlj  daairoui  of  illuatrating  hia  laat  atmgglel  No  one  knowa  whsl  wu  paaaing  in  Ihat 
■onl,  maddened  for  ao  many  yeari  b;  itluaiona.  Th«  tnoit  likely  ulution  is,  that  be  calenUted 
opOD  aome  biilllant  bot  punog  aoccaaa  which  inigbt  aerra  u  s  pnteit  for  tbe  Einperor  of  Auatm 
to  Dcigatiato  witb  him.  Ke  aeta  tboaght  a  fàlber  «auld  dUhoDor  hia  aon-in-law,  or  thot  \.iagt 
woold  dcthrooe  tha  conqaeroi  of  ths  Rcrolution.  But,  at  ail  «Tenta,  ha  did  not  doubt  that,  if  con- 
qnorBdordeprivedof  hU  thione,  the  empire  would  be  Innamitted  toUa  aon." 
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many  of  his  auditors  were  affected  even  to  tears.  At  an  early  hour  he 
withdrew,  saying  to  those  near  him,  "  Farewell,  gentlemen  ;  we  shall  per- 
haps  meet  again." 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Januarj,  Napoléon,  after 
having  burned  ail  his  private  papera,  and  embraced  hia  wife  and  his  son  foi 
the  last  time,  left  the  Tuileries  to  join  the  army.  He  never  saw  either  wife 
or  chiid  again. 

The  AUies  had  now  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  were  sweeping  ail  opposition 
before  them.  They  iesued  the  atrocious  proclamation  that  every  French 
peasant  wbo  should  be  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands,  endeavoring  to  défend 
his  countiy,  should  be  shot  as  a  brigand,  and  that  eveiy  village  and  town 
which  ofiered  any  résistance  should  be  burned  to  the  ground.  Even  Hr. 
Lockhart  exclaims,  "This,  assuredly,  was  a  flagrant  outrage  against  the 
most  sacred  and  inaliénable  nghts  of  mankind." 

Napoléon  drove  rapidly  in  his  carnage  about  one  huodred  miles  eaat  of 
Paris,  to  Vitry  and  St.  Dizier.  Hère,  at  the  head  of  a  few  thouaand  soldiers, 
he  encountered  the  leading  Cossacks  o£  Blucher's  army.  He  immodiately 
fell  npon  them,  and  routed  them  entirely.  Seing  informed  that  Blucher  had 
a  powerful  army  near  Troyes,  about  fifty  miles  sonth  of  Vitry,  Napoléon 


marched  ail  the  next  day  through  wild  forest  roads,  and  in  a  drenching  rain, 
to  surprise  the  unsuspecting  and  self-confident  toe.  The  ground  was  cover- 
ed  with  snow,  and  the  wheels  of  the  cannon  were  with  thè  utmost  difficulty 
dragged  through  the  deep  quagmires.  But  intense  enthusiasm  inspired  the 
ioldiers  of  Napoléon,  and  the  inhabitanta  of  the  country  through  which  they 
passed  gave  the  most  affecting  démonstrations  of  their  gratitude  and  their 
love.  "  The  humblest  cabins,"  says  Lamartine,  "  gave  up  their  litlle  store», 
with  cordial  hospitality,  to  warm  and  nourish  thèse  last  defenders  of  the  soil 
of  France."     Napoléon,  in  the  midst  of  a  column  of  troops,  marched  fre- 
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quently  on  foot,  occaaionalljr  eutenag  a  peasant's  but  to  examine  his  mapa, 
or  to  catcli  a  moment'a  sleep  by  the  are  on  the  cottage  hearth. 

About  noon  on  the  29th,  with  but  twenly  thousand  men,  he  encountered 
eixty  thousand  Rusaions,  conunanded  by  Blucher,  formidably  posted  in  the 
caetle  and  upon  the  eminences  of  Brienne.  Napoléon  gazed  for  a  moment 
upon  thèse  familiar  scenea,  haUowed  by  the  reminiacences  of  childhood,  and 
ordered  an  immédiate  asaault,  without  allowing  hia  troopa  a  moment  to  dry 
tfaeir  soaked  garmenta.  Before  that  day's  aun  went  down  behind  the  frozen 
hills,  the  anow  waa  crimaoned  with  the  blood  of  ten  thouaand  of  the  Allies, 
and  Blucher  waa  retreating  to  efîect  a  junctton  with  Schwartzenberg  at  Bai* 
sur-Aube,  some  few  milea  diatant. 

As  Napoléon  waa  alowly  retuming  to  his  quartera  after  the  action,  in* 
dulging  in  melancholy  thought,  a  aquadron  of  Ruaaian  airtillery,  hearing  the 
footfaUa  of  hia  feeble  eacort,  made  a  audden  charge  in  the  dark.  Napoléon 
waa  assailed,  at  the  same  moment,  by  two  dragoona.     General  Corbioeau 


threw  himself  upon  one  of  the  Coasacka,  while  General  Gourgand  shot  down 
the  other.  The  eacort,  who  were  but  a  few  atepa  behind,  immediately 
charged,  and  reacued  the  Emperor.  Napoléon  had  lost  in  the  conilict  at 
Brienne  five  or  six  thouaand  men  in  kiUed  and  wounded. 

The  next  day  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  having  efTected  a  junction, 
marched  with  a  hundred  and  fîfty  thousand  men  to  attack  Napoléon  at  Ro- 
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thierre,  nine  miles  from  Brieime.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  sent  a  confiden- 
tial  officer  to  Blucher  to  inquire  respecting  the  plan  of  attack.  He  abrupt- 
ly  replied, 

<'  We  must  march  to  Paris.  Napoléon  bas  been  in  ail  the  capitals  of  Eu* 
rope.  We  must  make  him  descend  from  a  throne  which  it  would  bave  been 
well  for  us  ail  that  he  had  never  mounted.  We  sball  bave  no  repose  till  we 
pull  him  down." 

The  Emperor  had,  with  much  difficulty,  assembled  there  forty  thousand 
troops.  The  French,  desperately  struggling  against  such  fearful  odds,  main- 
tained  their  position  during  the  day.  As  a  gloomy  winter's  night  again  dark- 
ened  the  scène,  Napoléon  retreated  to  Troyes,  leaving  six  thousand  of  bis 
valiant  band,  in  every  hideous  form  of  mutilation,  upon  the  frozen  ground. 
Alexander  and  Frederick  William,  from  one  ôf  the  neighboring  beights,  wit- 
nessed,  with  unbounded  exultation,  this  triumph  of  their  arms.  Blucher, 
though  a  desperate  fighter,  was,  in  his  priyate  character,  one  of  the  most  de- 
graded  of  baccbanals  and  débauchées. 

"  The  day  after  the  battle,"  says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "  the  sovereigns, 
embassadors,  and  principal  gênerais  supped  together,  and  Blucher,  striking 
oflf,  in  his  eagemess,  the  necks  of  the  bottles  of  Champagne  with  bis  knife, 
quaflfed  off  copions  and  repeated  Ubations  to  the  toast,  drunk  with  enthusiasm 
by  ail  présent,  '  To  Paris:  " 

Napoléon  was  now  in  a  state  of  most  painful  perplexity.  His  enemies,  in 
bodies  vastly  outnumbering  any  forces  he  could  raise,  were  marching  upon 
Paris  from  ail  directions.  A  movement  toward  the  north  only  opened  an 
unobstructed  highway  to  his  capital  from  the  east  and  the  south.  Tidings 
of  disaster  were  continually  reacbing  his  ears.  A  conférence  was  still  car- 
ried  on  between  Napoléon  and  the  Allies  in  référence  to  peace.  Napoléon 
wrote  to  Caulaincourt  to  agrée  to  any  reasonable  terms  '<  which  would  save 
the  capital  and  avoid  a  final  battle,  which  would  swallow  up  the  last  forces 
of  the  kingdom." 

The  Allies,  bowever,  had  no  désire  for  peaoe.  They  wished  only  to  cre- 
ate  the  impression  that  Napoléon  was  the  one  who  refused  to  sheathe  the 
sword.  Consequently,  they  presented  only  such  terms  as  Napoléon  could 
not,  without  dishonor,  accept.  On  receiving,  at  this  time,  one  of  those  mer- 
ciless  dispatches,  requiring  that  he  sbould  surrender  ail  ïhe  territpry  which 
•France  had  acquired  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Napoléon  was  plunged 
into  an  agony  of  perplexity.  Such  a  concession  would  dishonor  him  in  the 
eyes  of  France  and  of  Europe.  It  would  leave  France  weakened  and  de- 
fenseless — exposed  not  only  to  insuit,  but  to  successful  invasion  from  the 
powerful  and  banded  enemies  who  surrounded  the  republican  empire.  Na- 
poléon shut  himself  up  for  hours,  pondering  the  terrible  crisis.  Ruin  was 
coming  like  an  avalanche  upon  him  and  upon  France.  The  gênerais  of  the 
army  urged  him  to  submit  to  thé  dire  necessity.  With  reluctancè  Napoléon 
transmitted  thèse  inexorable  conditions  of  the  Allies  to  his  privy  council  at 
Paris.  Ail  but  one  voted  for  accepting  them.  His  brother  Joseph  wrote  to 
him: 

"  Yield  to  events.  Préserve  what  may  yct  be  preserved.  Save  your  life, 
precious  to  millions  of  men.    There  is  no  dishonor  in  yielding  to  numbers 
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and  accepting  peace.  There  would  be  dishohor  in  abandoning  the  throne, 
because  you  would  thus  abandon  a  crowd  of  men  who  hâve  deyoted  them- 
selves  to  you.    Make  peace  at  any  price." 

Thus  uiged  and  orerwhelmed,  Napoléon  at  last,  with  extrême  anguish, 
gave  Caulaincourt  permission  to  sign  any  tteaty  which  he  thought  necessary 
to  save  the  capital.  His  consent  was  given  in  a  singularly  ôharacteristic 
manner.  Calmly  taking  from  a  shelf  a  volume  of  the  Works  of  Montesquieu, 
he  read  aloud  the  foUowing  passage  : 

**  I  know  notbing  more  magnanimous  than  a  resolution  which  a  monarch 
tooki  who  bas  reigned  in  our  times,  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his 
throne,  rather  than  accept  conditions  unworthy  of  a  king.  He  had  a  mind 
too  lofity  to  descend  lower.  than  his  fortunes  had  stmk  him.  He  knew  well 
that  courage  niay  strengthen  a  crown,  but  infamy  never.'* 

In  silence  fae  closed  the  book.  He  was  still  entreated  to  yîeld  to  the  hu- 
miliating  concessions.  It  was  represented  that  nothing  could  be  more  mag- 
nanimous than  to  sacrifice  even  his  glory  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  which 
would  fall  with  him.    The  Emperor,  after  a  moment's  pause,  replied, 

'^  Well  !  be  it  80.  Let  Caulaincourt  sign  whatever  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure peace.  I  will  bear  the  shamc  of  it,  but  I  will  not  dictate  my  own  dis- 
grâce." 

But  to  make  peace  with  the  RepubUcan  Emperor  was  the  last  thing  in  the 
thoughts  of  thèse  banded  kings.  Whèn  they  found  that  Napoléon  was  ready 
to  accède  to  ,their  cruel  tenus,  they  immediately  abandôned  them  for  other 
and  still  more  exorbitant  demands.  Napoleén  had  consented  to  surrender 
ail  the  territory  which  France  had  acquired  since  his  accession  to  power. 

The  Allies  now  demanded  that  Napoléon  should  eut  down  France  to  the 
limits  it  possessed  before  the  Révolution.  The  proposition  was  a  gross  insuit. 
Can  we  conceive  of  the  United  States  as  being  so  humbled  as  even  to  listen 
to  such  a  suggestion  ?  Were  England  to  combine  the  despotisms  of  Europe 
in  a  war  against  Republican  America,  and  then  to  offer  peace  only  upon  the 
condition  that  we  would  surrender  ail  the  territory  which  had  been  annexed 
to  the  United  States  since  the  Révolution — Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Califomia  —  what  administration  would  dare  to  accède  to  such 
terms  7  And  yet  demands  so  atrocious  the  Allies  pronounced  moderato  and 
reasonable^  Napoléon  nobly  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  yield  to  such  dis- 
honor. 

''  What  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  indignantly  held  up  thèse  propositions,  'Mo 
they  require  thiat  I  should  sign  such  a  trea^  as  this,  and  that  I  should  tram- 
ple  upon  the  oath  I  hâve  taken,  to  detach  nothing  from  the  soil  of  the  em- 
pire ?  Unheard  of  reverses  may  force  from  me  a  promise  to  renounce  my 
own  conquests,  but  that  I  should  also  abandon  the  conquests  made  before 
me^— that,  as  a  reward  for  so  many  efforts,  so  much  blood,  such  brilliant  vie- 
tories,  I  should  leave  Ttaxice  smaller  than  I  found  her  !  Never  !  Can  I  do 
so  withoot  deserving  to  be  branded  as  a  traiter  and  a  coward  ? 

*^  You  are  alarmed  at  the  eontinuance  of  the  war,  but  I  am  fearful  of  more 
certain  dangers  which  you  do  not  see.  If  we  renounce  the  boundary  of  the 
Rhine,  France  not  only  recèdes,  but  Austria  and  Prussia  advance.  France 
stands  in  need  of  peace  ;  but  the  peace  which  the  Allies  wish  to  impose  on 
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her  would  subject  her  to  greater  evils  than  the  most  sanguinary  war.  What 
would  the  French  people  think  of  me  if  I  were  to  sigii  their  humiliation  ? 
What  could  I  say  to  the  republicans  of  the  Senate,  when  they  demanded  the 
barriers  of  the  Rhine  ?  Heaven  préserve  me  from  auch  dégradation  !  Dis- 
patch an  answer  to  Caulaincourt,  and  tell  him  that  I  reject  the  treaty.  I 
would  rather  incur  the  risks  of  the  most  terrible  war."  This  spirit  his  foes 
hâve  stigmatized  as  insatiable  ambition  and  the  love  of  carnage. 

The  exultant  Allies,  now  confident  of  the  ruin  of  their  victim,  ui^ed  their 
armies  onward,  to  overwhelm  with  numbers  the  diminished  bands,  still  val- 
iantly  defending  the  independence  of  France.  Napoléon,  with  forty  thou- 
sand  men,  retreated  some  sixty  miles  down  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to  No- 
gent.  Schwartzenberg,  vrith  two  hundred  thousand  Austrians,  took  posses* 
sion  of  Troyes,  about  seventy-five  miles  above  Nogent.  With  thèse  resist- 
less  numbers  he  intended  to  foUow  the  valley  of  the  river  to  Paris,  driving 
the  Emperor  before  him. 

Fifty  miles  north  of  the  River  Seine  lies  the  valley  of  the  .Marne.  The 
two  streams  unité  near  Paris.  Blucher,  with  an  army  of  about  seventy 
thousand  Russians  and  Prussians,  was  rapidly  marching  upon  the  metropo- 
lis,  down  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  where  there  was  no  force  to  oppose  him. 
The  situation  of  Napoléon  seemed  now  quite  desperate.  Wellington,  with 
a  vast  army,  was  marching  from  the  south.  Bernadette  was  leading  un- 
counted  légions  from  the  north.  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  with  their 
several  armies,  were  crowding  upon  Paris  from  the  east  ;  and  the  enormous 
navy  of  England  had  swept  French  commerce  from  ail  seas,  and  was  bom- 
barding  every  defenseless  city  of  France.  The  counselors  of  the  Emperor 
were  in  despair.  They  urged  him,  from  absolute  necessity,  to  accède  to  any 
terms  which  the  Allies  might  extort. 

The  firmness  which  Napoléon  displayed  under  thèse  trying  circumstances 
soars  into  subUmity.  To  their  entreaties  that  he  v/ould  yield  to  dishonor,  he 
calmly  replied  : 

'^  No  !  no  !  we  must  think  of  other  things  just  now.  I  am  on  the  eve  of 
beating  Blucher.  He  is  advancing  on  the  road  to  Paris.  I  am  about  to  set 
off  to  attack  him.  I  will  beat  him  to-morrow.  I  will  beat  him  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  If  that  movement  is  attended  with  the  success  it  deserves, 
the  face  of  aifairs  will  be  entirely  changed.  Then  we  shall  see^what  is  to 
be  donc." 

Napoléon  had  formed  one  of  those  extraordinary  plans  which  so  often,  dur- 
ing  his  career,  had  changed  apparent  ruin  into  the  most  triumphant  success. 
Leaving  ten  thousand  men  at  Nogent  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  two  hund* 
red  thousand  Austrians,  he  hastened,  with  the  remaining  thirty  thousand 
troops,  by  forced  marches  across  the  country  to  the  valley  of  the  Marne, 
It  was  his  intention  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  flank  of  Blucher's  self-confi* 
dent  and  unsuspecting  army. 

The  toil  of  the  wintry  march,  through  miry  roads,  and  through  storms  of 
sleet  and  rain,  was  so  exhausting,  that  he  had  but  twenty-five  thousand  men 
to  form  in  Une  of  battle  when  he  encountered  the  enemy.  It  was  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  February,  as  the  sun  rose  brilliantly  over  the 
snow-covered  hills,  when  the  French  soldiers  burst  upon  the  Russians,  who 
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were  quietly  preparing  their  breakfests.  The  yictorj  wae  moat  brilliant. 
Napolec»)  pierced  tbe  centre  oî  the  muttitndinous  foe,  tben  turned  upon  one 
wing  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  proudly  scattered  the  fragments  of  the 
anny  before  him.  But  he  had  no  reserrea  with  whicb  to  profit  by  this  ei- 
traordinary  victory.    His  weary  troops  couM  not  pursue  tbe  fugitives. 


The  next  day,  Blucber,  by  energetically  bringing  forward  re-enforcements, 
succeeded  in  coUecting  sirty  thousand  men,  and  fell  with  terrible  fury  upon 
the  little  band  who  were  gathered  around  Napoléon.  A  still  more  sangui- 
nary  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  again,  and  still  more  eignally, 
Iriumphant.  Thèse  brilliant  achievements  elated  the  French  Boldiers  beyond 
measure.  They  felt  that  nothing  could  withatand  the  genius  of  the  Empèror, 
and  eveu  Napoléon  began  to  hope  that  Fortune  would  again  smile  upon  him. 
From  the  field  of  battle  he  wrote  a  hurried  hne  to  Caulaincourt,  who  was 
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his  plenipotentiary  at  Chatillon,  where  the  Allies  had  opened  their  pretended 
negotiation.  "I  hâve  conquered,"  he  wrote;  "your  attitude  muirt  be  the 
same  for  peace.  But  sign  nothing  without  mj  order,  because  I  alone  know 
my  position." 

While  Napoléon  was  thus  cutting  up  the  anny  of  Blucher  upon  the 
Marne,  a  singular  scène  was  transpiring  in'Troyes.  The  Royalists  there, 
encouragea  by  Napoleon's  apparently  hopeless  defeat,  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  A  deputation,  con- 
sisting  of  the  Marquis  de  Vidranges  and  the  ChevaUer  de  Goualt,  accom- 
panied  by  five  or  six  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  wbite  cockade  of  the  fallen 
dynasty  upon  their  breasts,  treasonably  called  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  said, 

*' We  entreat  your  majesty,  in  the  name  of  ail  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Troyes,  to  accept  with  favor  the  wish  which  we  form  for  the  re^establish- 
ment  of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France." 

But  Alezander,  apprehensive  that  the  genius  of  Napoléon  might  still  re- 
trieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  cautiously  replied  :  *^  Gentlemen,  I  receive  you 
with  pleasure.  I  wisji  well  to  your  cause,  but  I  fear  your  proceedings  are 
rather  prématuré.  The  chances  of  war  are  uncertain,  ai^d  I  should  be 
grieved  to  see  brave  men  like  you  compromised  or  sacrificed.  We  do  not 
corne  ourselves  to  give  a  king  to  France.  We  désire  to  know  its  wishes, 
and  to  leave  it  to  déclare  itself." 

"But  it  will  never  déclare  itself,"  M. de  Goualt  replied,  "as  long  as  it  is 
under  the  '  knife.  Never,  so  long  as  Bonaparte  shall  be  in  authority  in 
France,  will  Europe  be  tranquiL" 

"  It  is  for  that  very  reaéon,"  teplied  Alezander,  "  that  the  first  thing  we 
must  think  of  is  to  beat  him — ^to  beat  bim — ^to  beat  him." 

The  Royalist  deputation  retired,  encouraged  with  the  thought  that,  from 
prudential  considérations,  their  cause  was  adjoumed,  but  only  for  a  few  days. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Marquis  of  YitroUes,  one  of  the  most.devoted  of  the 
Bourbon  adhérents,  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies  with  a  message 
from  the  Royalist  conspirators  in  Paris,  entreating  the  monarchs  to  advance 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  capitaL  A  baser  act  of  treachery  has  seldom 
been  recorded.  Thèse  vcry  men  had  been  rescued  from  penury  and  exile 
by  the  generosîty  of  Napoléon.  He  had  pardoned  their  hostility  to  Repub- 
lican  France  ;  had  sheltered  them  from  insuit  and  from  injury,  and,  with 
warm  sympathy  for  their  woes,  which  Napoléon  neither  caused  or  could 
hâve  averted,  had  received  them  under  the  protection  of  the  impérial  régime. 

In  ten  days  Napoléon  had  gained  five  victories.  The  inundating  wave  of 
invasion  was  still  roUing  steadily  on  toward  Paris.  The  activity  and  energy 
of  Napoléon  surpassed  ail  which  mortal  man  had  ever  attempted  before.  In 
a  day  and  night  march  of  thirty  hours  he  hurried  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  The  Austrians,.  now  three  hundred  thousand  strong,  were  approach- 
ing  Fontainebleau.  Sixty  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Yonne,  is  situated,  in  a  landacape  of  remarkable  beauty,  the 
little  town  of  Montereau. 

Hère  Napoléon,  having  coUected  around  him  forty  thousand  men,  pre- 
sented  a  bold  front  to  arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the  Allies.    An  awful 
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battle  now  ensued.  Napoléon,  in  tbe  eagerness  of  the  confiict,  as  the  pro- 
jectiles from  the  Austrian  batteries  plowed  tbe  ground  around  him,  and  bis 
artillerymen  fell  dead  at  bis  feet,  leaped  firom  bis  horse,  and  with  bis  own 
band  directed  a  gun  against  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  As  the  halls  from 
tbe  hostile  batteries  tore  through  the  French  ranks,  strewing  the  ground  with 
the  wounded  and  the  dead,  tbe  cannoneers  entreated  the  Emperor  to  retire 
to  a  place  of  eafety.  With  a  serene  eye,  he  looked  around  upon  the  storm 
of  iron  and  of  lead,  and  smiling,  said,  *^  Courage,  my  friends  ;  the  bail  which 
is  to  kill  me  is  not  yet  c^t.^'*  The  bloody  combat  terminated  with  the 
night.    Napoléon  was  the  undisputed  victor. 

The  whole  allied  army,  confounded  by  such  unexpected  disasters,  precip- 
itately  retreated,  and  began  to  fear  that  no  numbers  could  triumph  over  Na* 
poleon.  The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prus8ia,.be- 
wildered  by  such  unanticipated  blows,  were  at  a  loss  what  orders  to  issue. 
Napoléon,  with  but  forty  thousand  men,  pursued  the  retreating  army,  one 
hundred  thousand  strong,  up  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  till  they  took  refuge  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chaumont,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  £rom  the  field  of 
battle. 

'*  My  heart  is  relieyed,"  said  Napoléon,  joyfuUy,  as  he  beheld  the  flight  of 
the  Allies.  '*  I  bave  sared  the  capital  of  my  empire."  Amazing  as  were 
thèse  achievements,  they  only  postponed  the  day  of  ruin.  The  defeat  of 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand,  from  armies  numbering  a  nciillion  of  men,  with 
another  army  of  a  million  held  in  reserve  to  fiU  up  tbe  gaps  caused  by  the 
casualties  of  war,  could  be  of  but  little  avail.t 

In  the  midst  of  thèse  terrifie  scènes  Napoléon  almost  daily  corresponded 
with  Joséphine,  whom  he  still  loved  as  he  loved  no  one  else.  On  One  occa- 
sion, when  the  movements  of  battle  brought  bim  not  far  from  ber  résidence, 
he  tumed  aside  from  the  army,  and  sought  a  hurried  interview  with  bis  most 
faithful  friend.  It  was  their  last  meeting.  At  the  close  of  the  short  and 
melancholy  visit,  Napoléon  took  her  band,  and,  gazing  tenderly  upon  ber, 
said, 

'^  Joséphine,  I  bave  been  as  fortunate  as  was  ever  man  upon  the  face  of 
this  earth.  But  in  this  hour,  when  a  storm  is  gathering  over  my  head,  I 
hâve  not,  in  this  wide  world,  any  one  but  you  upon  whom  I  can  repose." 

His  letters,  written  amid  ail  the  turmoil  of  the  camp,  though  exceeding 
brief,  were  more  confiding  and  affectionate  than  ever,  aod,  no  matter  in  what 

*  In  one  of  the  tJiarges  which  took  place  at  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  a  bomb  Uterally  cntered 
the  chest  of  General  Pajoli's  charger,  and  burst  in  the  stomach  of  the  poor  animal,  sending  ita 
rider  a  considérable  height  into  the  air.  General  Pajoli  fell,  dreadfally  mangled,  but  almott  mine- 
nloasly  eacaped  mortal  injttiy .  When  this  aingular  ocôtirrenoe  waa  mentioned  to  the  Empexor,  he 
laid  to  the  gênerai  that  nothing  but  the  interpoeition  of  Providence  could  hâve  preserved  his  life 
under  such  circumstances.  Thia  anecdote  was  related  to  W.  H.  Ireland,  Esq.,  by  General  Pajoli 
hîmself 

t  "  Meantime  hostilities  were  maintained  with  increased  vigor  over  a  vast  line  of  opérations. 
How  mucfa  useless  gloiy  did  onr  soldiers  not  gain  in  thèse  conflicts  !  But,  in  spke  of  prodigies  of 
Talor,  the  enemy*s  masses  advanced  and  approximated  to  a  central  point,  so  that  this  war  might  be 
compared  to  the  battle  of  the  ravens  and  the  eagles  on  the  Alps.  The  eagle  kills  them  by  hund- 
reds.    Every  stioke  of  his  beak  is  the  death  of  an  enemy,  but  still  th'e  ravens  retum  to  the  charge 

and  press  upon  the  eagle,  until  he  is  litenQy  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  his  assailants.** 

Beurrianu. 


J 
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business  he  was  engagea,  a  courier  from  Joséphine  immediately  arrested  his 
attention,  and  a  Une  from  her  was  torn  open  with  the  ntmost  eagerness.  His 
last  letter  to  her  was  written  from  the  vicinity  of  Brienne,  after  a  desperate 
engagement  against  overwhehning  numbers.  It  was  concluded  in  the  fol- 
lowing  affecting  words  : 

'*  On  beholding  thèse  scènes  where  I  had  passed  my  boyhood,  and  com* 
paring  my  peaceful  condition  then  with  the  agitation  and  terrors  which  I  now 
expérience,  I  several  times  said  in  my  own  mind,  '  I  hâve  sought  to  meet 
death  in  many  conflicts.  I  can  no  longer  fear  it.  To  me,  death  would  now 
be  a  blessing.    But  I  would  once  more  see  Joséphine.'  '' 

There  was  an  incessant  battle  raging  for  a  circuit  of  many  miles  around 
the  metropolis.  Ail  the  hospitals  were  fiUed  with  the  w6unded  and  the  dy- 
ing.  Joséphine  and  her  ladies  were  employed  at  Malmaison  in  scraping  lint 
and  forming  bandages  for  the  suffering  victims  of  war.  At  last  it  became 
dangerous  for  Joséphine  to  remain  any  longer  at  Malmaison,  as  bands  of 
barbarian  soldiers,  with  rapine  and  violence,  were  wandering  ail  over  the 
country.  One  stormy  moming,  when  the  rain  was  falling  in  âoods,  she  took 
her  carriage  for  the  more  distant  retreat  of  Navarre.  She  had  proceeded 
about  thirty  miles,  when  some  horsemen  appeared  in  the  distance,  rapidly 
approaching.  She  heard  the  cry,  '^  The  Cossacks,  the  Cossacks  \^  In  her 
terror  she  leaped  from  her  carriage,  and,  in  the  drenching  rain,  fled  across 
the  fields.  The  attendants  soon  discovered  that  they  were  French  hussars, 
and  the  unhappy  Empress  was  recalled.  She  again  entered  her  carriage, 
and  proceeded  the  rest  of  the  way  without  molestation. 

The  scènes  of  woe  which  invariably  accompany  the  march  of  brutal  ar- 
mies  no  imagination  can  conceive.  We  will  record  but  one,  as  illustrative 
of  hundreds  which  might  be  narrated.  In  the  midst  of  a  bloody  skirmish, 
Lord  Londonderry  saw  a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  the  wife  of  a  col- 
onel, seized  from  a  calèche  by  three  semi-barbarian  Russian  soldiers,  who 
were  hurrying  into  the  woods  with  their  frantic  and  shrieking  victim.  With 
a  small  band  of  soldiers  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  her.  The  confusion  and 
péril  of  the  battle  still  continuing,  he  ordered  a  dragoon  to  conduct  her  to 
his  own  quarters  till  she  could  be  provided  with  suitable  protection.  The 
dragoon  took  the  lady,  fainting  with  terror,  upon  his  horse  behind  him,  when 
another  ruffian  band  of  Cossacks  struck  him  dead  from  his  steed,  and  seized 
again  the  unhappy  victim.  She  was  never  heard  of  more.  And  yet  every 
heart  must  know  her  awful  doom.  Such  is  war,  involving  in  its  inévitable 
career  every  conceivable  crime  and  every  possible  combination  of  misery. 

The  Allies,  in  consternation,  held  a  council  of  war.  Great  despondency 
prevailed.  "  The  Grand  Army,"  said  the  Austrian  officers,  "  bas  lost  half 
its  numbers  by  the  sword,  disease,  and  wet  weather.  The  country  we  are 
now  in  is  ruined.  The  sources  of  our  supplies  are  dried  up.  Ail  around  us 
the  inhabitants  are  ready  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection.  It  bas  be- 
come  indispensable  to.  secure  a  retreat  to  Germany  and  wait  for  re-enforce- 
ments." 

_  • 

Thèse  views  were  adopted  by  the  majority.  The  retreat  was  continued 
in  great  confusion,  and  Count  Lichtenstein  was  dispatched  to  the  head-quar- 
ters  of  Napoléon  to  solicit  an  armistice.    Napoléon  received  the  çnvoy  in 
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the  hut  of  a  peasant,  where  he  had  stopped  to  pass  the  night.  Prince  Lich- 
tenstein,  as  he  proposed  the  armistice,  presented  Napoléon  with  a  private 
note  from  the  Emperor  Francis.  This  letter  was  written  in  a  conciliatory 
and  almost  apologetic  spirit,  admitting  that  the  plans  of  the  Allies  had  been 
most  effectuadly  frustrated,  and  that,  in  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  strokes 
which  had  been  given,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  recognized  anew  the  resplen- 
dent  genius  of  his  son-in-law.  Napoléon,  according  to  his  custom  on  such 
occasions,  entered  into  a  perfectly  frank  and  unreserved  conyersation  with 
the  prince.  He  inquired  of  him  if  the  Allies  intended  the  restoration  bf  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France. 

"  Is  it  a  war  against  the  throne,"  said  he,  '^  which  you  intend  to  carry  on  ? 
The  Cpunt  d'Artois  is  with  the  Grand  Army  in  Switzerland.  The  Duke 
d'Angouléme  is  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  thence 
addressing  proclamations  to  the  southern  portions  of  my  empire.  Can  I  be- 
lieve  that  my  father^in-law,  the  Emperor  Francis,  is  so  blind'or  so  unnatu- 
ral  as  to  project  the  dethronement  of  his  own  daughter  and  the  disinheriting 
of  his  own  grandson  ?" 

The  prince  assured  Napoléon  that  the  Allies  had  no  such  idea  ;  that  the 
résidence  of  the  Bourbon  princes  with  the  allied  armies  was  merely  on  suf- 
ferance,  and  that  the  Allies  wished  only  for  peace,  not  to  destroy  the  empire. 
Napoléon  acceded  to  the  proposai  for  an  armistice.  He  appointed  the  city 
of  Lusigny  as  the  place  for  opening  the  conférence.  Three  -of  the  alUed 
gênerais  were  deputed  as  commissioners,  one  each  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia .  Hostilities,  however,  were  not  to  be  suspended  till  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  were  agreed  upon. 

On  the  moming  of  the  24th  Napoléon  re-entered  Troyes,  the  enemy  hav- 
ing  abandoned  the  town  during  the  night.  The  masses  of  the  people  crowd- 
ed  around  him  with  warm  and  heartfelt  greetings.  They  thronged  the 
streets  through  which  he  passed,  strove  to  kiss  hi.?  hand  and  even  to  touch 
his  horse,  and  with  loud  acclamation  hailed  him  as  the  savior  of  his  country. 
Napoléon  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  Vidranges  and  Goualt.  The 
former  had  escaped  and  joined  the  Allies.  The  latter  was  arrested,  tried  by 
a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  Napoléon,  conscious  of  the  péril 
he  encountered  from  the  RoyaUst  conspirators  in  every  town,  thought  that 
he  could  not  safely  pardon  so  infamous  an  act  of  treason.  The  nobleman 
was  left  to  his  fate.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  was  led  out  to  his  exécu- 
tion. A  large  placard  was  suspended  upon  his  breast,  upon  which  were  in- 
scribed,  in  conspicuous  letters,  the  woids,  "  Traiter  tô  his  country."  He 
died  firmly,  protesting  to  the  last  his  dévotion  to  the  Bourbons. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  brief  campaign,  Napoléon  had  performed 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  his  whole  military  career.  It  is  the  uncon- 
tradicted  testimony  of  history  that  feats  so  extraordinary  had  never  before 
been  recorded  in  military  annals.  The  Allies  were  astounded  and  bewilder- 
ed.  Merely  to  gain  time  to  bring  up  their  enormous  réserves,  they  had  pro- 
posed a  truce,  and  now,  to  form  a  new  plan,  with  which  to  plunge  again  upon 
their  valiant  foe,  they  held  a  council  of  war.  The  Kings  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  were  présent,  and  a  strong  délégation  of 
determined  men  from  the  court  of  St.  James.    Lord  Castlereagh  was  the 
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prominent  représentative  of  the  British  govemment.  The  ÂUies,  while  inti- 
mating  that  tbey  had  not  determined  upon  the  dethronement  of  Napoléon» 
still  advanced  resolutely  to  that  resuit. 

^'  Lord  Castlereagh,"  says  Alison,  ^^  in  conformity  with  the  declared  pur- 
pose  of  British  diplomacy,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  made 
no  côncealment  of  his  opinions,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  that  the  best 
security  for  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  found  in  the  restoration  of  the  dis- 
possessed  race  of  princes  to  the  French  throne  ;  and  '  the  ancient  race  and 
the  ancient  territory'  was  often  referred  to  by  him,  in  private  conversation, 
as  oifering  the  only  combination  which  was  likely  to  give  lasting  repose  to 
the  world." 

When  Napoléon  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  First  Consul  by  the  al- 
most  unanimous  suffrages  of  France,  he  made  overtures  to  England  for 
peace.  Lord  Grenville  retumed  an  answer  both  hostile  and  grossly  insuit- 
ing,  in  which  he  said,  '^  The  best  and  most  nai;ural  pledge  of  the  abandon- 
ment  by  France  of  those  gigantic  schemes  of  ambition  by  which  the  very 
existence  of  society  in  the  adjoining  states  bas  so  long  been  menaced,  would 
be  the  restoration  of  that  Une  of  princes  which  for  so  many  centuries  main- 
tained  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home  and  considération  and  respect 
abroad.  Such  an  event  would  alone  hâve  removed,  and  will  at  any  time  re- 
move,  ail  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation  or  peace.  It  would  confirm  to 
France  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  territory,  and  it  would  give 
to  ail  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  tranquillity  and  peace,  that  security 
which  they  are  now  compelled  to  seek  by  other  means.'' 

General  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  sent  by  Alexander  on  an  embassy  to  the 
British  govemment.  Count  d'Artois,  afterwaid  Charles  X.,  urged  him  to 
induce  the  Allies  openly  to  avow  their  intentions  to  reinstate  the  Bourbons. 
^'  My  lord,"  General  Borgo  replied,  *'  every  thing  bas  its  time.  Let  us  not 
perplez  matters.  To  sovereigns  you  should  not  présent  complicated  ques- 
tions. It  is  with  no  small  difficulty  that  they  hâve  been  kept  united  in  the 
grand  object  of  overthrowing  Bonaparte.  As  soon  as  that  is  donc,  and  the 
impérial  rule  destroyed,  the  question  of  dynasty  will  présent  itself,  and  then 
your  illustrious  bouse  will  spontaneously  occur  to  the  thoughts  of  ail." 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  pn  the  29th  of  June,  1814, 
said,  '^  Every  pacification  would  be  incomplète  if  you  did  not  re-establish 
on  the  throne  of  France  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bourbons.  Any  peace 
with  the  man  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  French  nation  could 
hâve  no  other  finaf  resuit  but  to  give  Europe  frbsh  subjects  for  alarms  ;  it 
could  be  neither  secure  nor  durable  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
fuse to  negotiate  with  him  when  invested  with  power  without  doing  violence 
to  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  incurring  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  war." 

Thèse  proud  despots  were,  indeed,  committing  a  crime  which  was  doing 
violence  to  the  sensé  of  justice  of  every  unbiased  mind.  They  were  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  their  intentions.  While  forcing,  by  the  aid  of  two  millions 
of  bayonets,  upon  a  nation  exhausted  by  compulsory  wars,  a  detested  king, 
they  had  the  boldness  to  déclare  that  they  had  no  intention  to  interfère  with 
the  independence  of  France.    When  the  indignant  people  again  drove  the 
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Bourbons  beyond  the  Rhine,  again  the  inrading  annies  of  combined  despot- 
ismsy  crushing  the  sons  of  France  beneath  their  artillery-wheels,  condacted 
the  hated  dynasty  to  the  throne.  And  England,  liberty-loving  England,  was 
compelled  by  her  Tory  govemment  to  engage  in  this  iniquitous  work.  Lou- 
is XVIII.,  encircled  by  the  sabres  of  Wellington's  dragoons,  marched  défi- 
antly  into  the  Tuileries.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  crime,  Europe  was, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  deluged  in  blood  and  shrouded  in  woe.  And  thèse 
conspirators  against  popular  rights,  instead  of  doing  justice  to  the  patriotism 
and  the  heroism  of  Napoléon,  who  for  twenty  years  nobly  sustained  the  in- 
dependence  of  his  country  against  the  incessant  coalitions  of  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  hâve  endeavored  to  consign  his  name  to  infamy.  But  the  world 
bas  changed.  The  pécule  bave  now  a  voice  in  the  décisions  of  history. 
They  will  reverse — ^they  bave  already  reversed — ^the  verdict  of  despotisms. 
In  the  warm  hearts  of  the  people  of  ail  lands,  the  memory  of  Napoléon  bas 
found  a  congenial  throne. 

The  Allies  now  decided  to  embarrass  Napoléon  by  dividing  their  immense 
host  into  two  armies.  Blucher,  taking  the  command  of  one,  marched  rapid- 
ly  across  the  country  to  the  Marne,  to  descend  on  both  sides  of  that  river  to 
Paris.  The  other  multitudinous  host,  under  Schwartzenberg,  having  ob- 
tained  abundant  re-enforcements,  still  trembling  before  the  renown  of  Napo- 
léon, were  cautiously  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  Napoléon,  leaving 
ten  thousand  men  at  Troyes  to  obstruct  the  march  of  Schwartzenberg,  took 
thirty  thousand  troops  with  him,  and  resolutely  pursued  Blucher.  The  Prus- 
sians,  astonished  at  the  vigor  of  the  pursuit,  and  bleeding  beneath  the  blows 
which  Napoléon  incessantly  dealt  on  their  rear  guard,  retreated  precipitately. 
The  name  of  Napoléon  was  so  terrible,  that  one  hundred  thousand  Prussians 
fled  in  dismay  before  the  little  band  of  thirty  thousand  exhausted  troops 
headed  by  the  Emperor. 

Blucher  crossed  the  Marne,  blew  up  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  escaped 
some  fifty  miles  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Laon.  Napoléon  reconstructed  the 
bridges  and  followed  on.  By  wonderful  skill  in  maneuvering,  he  had  placed 
Blucher  in  such  a  position  that  his  destruction  was  inévitable,  when  sudden- 
ly  Bernadette  came,  with  a  powerful  army,  to  the  aid  of  his  Prussian  ally. 
Napoléon  had  now  but  about  twenty-five  thousand  men  with  whom  to  en- 
counter  thèse  two  united  armies  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  With 
the  énergies  of  despair  he  fell  upon  his  foes.  His  little  army  was  melted 
away  and  consumed  before  the  terrifie  blaze  of  the  hostile  batteries.  The 
battle  was  long  and  sanguinary.  Contending  against  such  fearful  odds,  cour- 
age was  of  no  avail.  The  enemy,  however,  could  do  no  more  than  hold 
their  groûnd.  Napoléon  rallied  around  him  his  mutilated  band,  and  retired 
to  Rheims.    The  enemy  dared  not  pursue  him  in  his  despair. 

As  soon  as  Schwartzenberg  heard  that  Napoléon  was  in  pursuit  of  Blucher, 
he  commenced,  with  two  hundred  thousand  men,  his  march  upon  Paris  by 
the  valley  of  the  Seine.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  at  the  same  time, 
at  Bordeaux,  with  his  combined  army  of  English,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards, 
moving,  almost  without  opposition,  upon  the  metropolis  of  France.  The 
Duke  pf  Angoulême  was  with  the  English  army,  calling  upon  the  Royalists 
to  rally  beneath  the  unfurled  banner  of  the  Bourbons.    Another  army  of  the 
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Allies  had  aUo  crossed  the  Alps  from  Switzerland,  and  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Lyons.  Wherever  Napoléon  looked,  he  saw  but  the  march  of  triumphant 
annies  of  invasion.  Dispatches  reached  him  with  difficulty.  He  was  often 
reduced  to  conjectures.  His  gênerais  were  disheartened  ;  France  was  in 
dismay. 

In  tbe  midst  of  thèse  scènes  of  impending  péril.  Napoléon  was  urged  to  rc' 
quest  Maria  Louisa  to  interpose  with  her  father  in  behalf  of  her  husband. 
"  No,"  Napoléon  promptly  replied,  with  pride  which  ail  will  respect  ;  "  the 
archdachess  has  seen  mje  at  the  summit  of  human  power  ;  it  does  not  belong 
to  me  to  tell  h«r  now  that  I  am  descended  from  it,  and  still  less  to  beg  of  her 
to  uphold  me  with  her  support."  Though  he  could  not  condescend  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  Maria  Louisa,  it  is  very  évident  that  he  hoped  that  she  would 
anticipate  his  wishes,  and  secretly  endeavor  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the 
Emperor  Francis.  The  Empress  was  with  Napoléon  when  he  received  the 
intelligence  that  Austria  would,  in  ail  probability,  join  the  coaUtion.  He 
tumed  affectionately  toward  her,  took  her  hand  and  said,  in  tones  of  sadness, 

'*  Your  father  ÏA  then  about  to  march  anew  against  me.  Now  I  am  alone 
against  ail  !  yes,  alone  !  absolutely  alone  !"  Maria  Louisa  burst  into  tears, 
arose,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Napoléon  now  formed  the  bold  résolve  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Schwartz- 
enberg's  army,  and  eut  off  his  communications  with  Germany  and  his  sup- 
plies. With  astonishing  celerity,  he  crossed  the  country  again  from  the 
Marne  to  the  Seine,  and  Schwartzenberg,  in  dismay,  heard  the  thunders  of 
Napoleon's  artillery  in  his  rear.  The  Austrian  army,  though  two  hundred 
thousand  strong,  dared  not  advance.  They  tumed  and  fled.  Alexander, 
Francis,  and  Frederick  William,  mindful  of  Napoleon's  former  achievements, 
and  dreading  a  snare,  turnéd  from  Paris  toward  the  Rhine,  and  put  spurs  to 
their  horses.  The  enormous  masses  of  the  retreating  Allies  unezpectedly 
encountered  Napoléon  at  Arcis  upon  the  Aube.    A  sanguinary  battle  ensued. 

'^  Napoléon,"  says  Lamartine,  ''  fought  at  bazard,  without  any  other  plan, 
and  with  the  resolution  to  conquer  or  die.  He  renewed  in  this  action  the 
miracles  of  bravery  and  sang  froid  of  Lodi  and  of  Rivoli  ;  and  his  youngest 
soldiers  blushed  at  the  idea  of  deserting  a  chief  who  hazarded  his  own  life 
with  such  invincible  courage.  He  was  repeatedly  seen  spurring  his  horse 
to  a  gallop  against  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  reappearing,  as  if  inaccessible 
to  death,  after  the  smoke  had  evaporated.  A  live  shell  having  falleu  in  front 
of  oneof  his  young  baltalions,  which  recoiled  and  wavered  in  expectation  of 
an  explosion,  Napoléon,  to  reassure  them,  spurred  his  charger  toward  the 
instrument  of  destruction,  made  him  smell  the  buming  match,  waited  un- 
shaken  for  the  explosion,  and  was  blown  up.  RoUing  in  the  dui$t  with  his 
mutilated  steed,  and  rising  without  a  wound,  amid  the  plaudits  of  his  sol- 
diers he  cahnly  called  for  another  horse,  and  continued  to  brave  the  grape- 
shot,  and  to  fly  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle." 

During  the  heat  of  theconflict,  a  division  of  Russians,  six  thousand  strong, 
preceded  by  an  immense  body  of  Cossacks,  with  wild  hurrahs  broke  through 
the  feeble  lines  of  the  French.  The  smoke  of  their  guns,  and  the  clouds  of 
dust  raised  by  their  horses'  hoofs,  enveloped  them  in  impénétrable  obscurity. 
Napoléon,  firom  a  distance,  with  his  eagle  glance,  perceived  the  approacb 
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of  this  wfairlwinâ  of  battle.  Putting  apure  to  his  borse,  he  galloped  to  the 
«pot.  He  hère  encountered  crowda  of  soldiers,  some  of  them  wounded  asd 
bleeding,  fljing  in  disma^.  It  was  a  scène  of  awfiil  tumult.  At  that  sio 
ment  an  officer,  bareheaded  and  covered  witb  blood,  galloped  to  meet  the 
Emperor,  exclaimlng, 

"  Sire,  the  Cossacks,  supported  by  an  immense  body  of  cavalty,  hâve 
broken  ouf  ranks,  and  are  driving  us  back."  The  Emperor  nished  into  the 
midst  of  the  fugitives,  and,  raising  himself  in  his  stimips,  shouted,  in  a  Totce 
that  rang  above  the  uproar  of  die  battle,  "  Soldiers,  rally  !  Will  you  ây 
tthen  I  am  hère  ?     Close  your  ranks  !     Forward  !" 

At  that  well  known  and  dearly  belored  voice.  the  flying  troops  immediate- 
ly  re-formed.  Napoléon  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and,  sword  in  hand, 
planged  into  the  midst  of  the  Cossacks.  With  a  ehout  of  Vive  VEmperear  ! 
the  men  followed  hitn.    The  Cossacks  were  driven  back  with  enonnous 
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slaughter.  •  Thua  one  thousand  meiii  headed  hj  the  Emperor,  arrested  and 
drove  back  six  thoUsand  of  their  ioee.  The  Emperor  then  tranquilly  retum- 
ed  to  his  post,  and,  continued  to  direct  the  dreadful  stonn  of  war.  During 
every  hour  of  thia  conflict  the  masses  of  the  Allies  were  accumulating. 
Night  at  length  darkened  over  the  dreadful  scène,  and  the  feeble  bands  of 
the  Frencb  anny  retrèed  into  the  town  of  Arcis.  The  Allies,  alarmed  by 
this  bold  march  of  Napoléon  toward  the  Rhine,  now  concentrated  their  in- 
numerable  forces  on  the  plains  of  Chalons.  Even  Blucher  and  Bernadotte 
came  back  ta  join  tbem. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arcis,  the  Austrians  intercepted  a  French  courier, 
who  had,  with  othér  dispatches,  the  foUowing  private  letter  from  Napoléon 
to  Maria  Louisa  :  "  My  love,.^!  hâve  been  for  some  days  on  horseback.  On 
the  20th  I  took  Arcis-sur-Aube.  The  enemy  attacked  me  there  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  I  beat  him  the  same  evening  ;  I  took  two  guns  and 
retook  two.  The  next  day  the  enemy's  anny  put  itself  in  battle  array  to 
protect  the  march  of  ita  columns  on  Brienne  and  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  I  re- 
solved  to  approach  the  Marne  and  ita  environs,  in  order  to  drive  them  farther 
ftom  Paria  by  approacbing  my  own  fortified  places.  This  evening  I  ahall 
be  at  St.  Dizier.    Farewell,  my  love  !    Embrace  my  son  !" 
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Another  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Allies.  The  dread  of  Napoléon  was 
80  great,  that  many  argued  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon  the  Rhine,  to 
prevent  Napoléon  from  entering  Germany,  and  relieving  his  garrisons  which 
were  blockaded  there.  Others  urged  the  bolder  counsel  of  marching  direct- 
ly  upon  Paris.  Napoléon  was  now  at  Arcis.  The  Allies  were  thirty  miles 
north  of  him»  at  Chalons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne.  On  the  2ôth  of  March, 
the  Allies,  united  in  one  resistless.  body,  advanced  once  more  toward  Paris, 
thronging,  with  their  rast  array,  ail  the  roads  which  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Marne.  Napoléon  was  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Paris.  He  hoped, 
by  doubling  his  speed,  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  to  arrive  at 
the  metropolis  almost  as  soon  as  the  Allies.  There  he  had  resolved  to  make 
bis  last  and  desperate  stand. 

As  soon  as  Napoléon  leamed  that  the  combhied  army  were  marching  vig- 
orously  upon  Paris,  he  exclaimed,  ''I  will  be  in  the  city  before  them.  Noth- 
ing  but  a  thunderbolt  can  nbw  save  us.''  Orders  were  immediately  given 
for  the  army  to  be  put  in  motion.  The  Emperor  passed  the  wfaole  night 
shut  up  in  his  cabinet,  perusing  bis  maps. 

^^This,"  ssiys  Caulaincourt,  ''  was  another' cruel  night.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered.  Deep  sighs  sometimes  escaped  his  oppressed  bosom.  He  seemed 
as  if  he  had  lost  the  power  of  breathing.  Good  heaveh  !  how  much  he  suf- 
ferèd!" 

His  brother  was  then  in  command  of  the  city.  Napoléon  dispatched  Cour- 
ier after  courier,  entreating  him,  in  the  most  eamest  tones,,to  rouse  the  pop- 
ulace, to  arm  the  students,  and  to  hold  out  until  his  arrivai.  He  assured 
him  that  if  he  would  keep  the  enemy  in  check  but  for  two  days  at  the  long- 
est,  he  would  arrive,  and  would  yet  compel  the  Allies  to  accept  reasonable 
terms. 

**  If  the  enemy,"  said  he,  ''  advance  upon  Paris  in  such  force  as  to  render 
ail  résistance  vain,  send  ofT,  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  the  Empress-Re- 
gent,  my  son,  the  grand  dignitaries,  the  ministers,  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  crovim  and  of  the  treasury.  Do  not  quit  my  son.  RecoUect  that  I  would 
rather  see  him  in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France. 
The  fate  of  Astyanax,  prisoner  of  the  Greeks,  bas  always  appeared  to  me 
the  most  unhappy  fate  recorded  in  history." 

Napoléon,  at  Arcis,  was  four  marches  fùrther  distant  from  Paris  than  were 
the  Allies  at  Chalons.  It  was  a  singular  spectacle  which  the  two  armies  now 
presented.  The  Allies,  numbering  some  three  hundred  thousand,  were  rush- 
ing  down  the  valley  of  the  Marne.  The  war-wasted  army  of  Napoléon,  now 
dwindled  to  thirty  thousand  men,  with  bleeding  feet,  and  tattered  garments, 
and  unhealed  wounds,  were  hurrjring  down  the  parallel  valley  of  the  Seine. 
The  miry  roads,  just  melting  from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  eut  up  by  the 
pondérons  enghiery  of  war,  were  wretched  in  the  extrême.  But  the  soldiers, 
still  adoring  their  Emperor,  who  marched  on  foot  in  their  midst,  sharing 
their  périls  and  their  toils,  were  animated  by  the  indomitable  énergies  of  his 
own  spirit. 

Throwing  aside  every  thing  which  retarded  their  speed,  they  marched 
nearly  fifty  miles  a  day.  Napoléon,  before  leaving  Arcis,  with  characteris- 
tic  humanity,  sent  two  thousand  francs  from  his  private  purse  to  the  Sisters 
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of  Charity,  to  aid  and  relieve  the  wants  pf  the  sick  and  woonded.  Ât  mid- 
night  on  the  29th  of  March»  the  French  army  arrired  at  Trojes.  In  the 
early  dawn  of  the  next  morning^  Napoléon  was  again.upon  the  march  at  the 
head  of  his  Guard.  Having  advanced  some  fifteen  miles,  his  impatience  be- 
came  so  insupportable,  that  he  threw  himself  into  a  light  carnage  which 
chance  presented,  and  proceeded  rapidly  to  Sens.  The  night  was  cold, 
dark,  and  dismal  as  he  entered  the  town.  He  immediately  assembled  the 
magistratea,  and  ordered  them  to  hâve  refreshments  ready  for  his  army  upon 
its  arrivai.  Then  mounting  a  horse,  he  galloped  through  the  long  hours  of 
a  dark  night  along  the  road  toward  Fontainebleau. 

Dreadful  was  the  scène  which  was  then  occurring  in  Paris.  The  allied 
army  had  already  approached  within  cannon  shot  of  the  city.  Mortier  and 
Marmont  made  a  desperate  but  an  unavailing  résistance.  At  last,  with  am- 
munition  entirely  exhausted,  and  with  their  ranks  almost  eut  to  pièces  by 
the  awful  onslaught,  they  were  driven  back  into  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Marmont,  with  his  sword  broken,  his  hat  and  clothes  pierced  with  balls,  his 
features  blackened  with  smoke,  disputed,  step  by  step,  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  into  the  suburbs.  With  but  eight  thousand  infantry  and  eight  hund- 
red  cavalry,  he  held  at  bay,  for  twelve  hours,  fifty-five  thousand  of  the  Al- 
lies. In  this  dreadful  conflict  the  enemy  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris* 
oners,  fourteen  thousand  men.  The  Empress,  with  the  chief  officers  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  ladies  of  her  court,  had  fled  to  Blois.  Her  beautiful 
child,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  his  noble  father,  clung  to  the  curtains  of  his 
apartments,  refusing  to  leave. 

"  They  are  betraying  ray  papa,  and  I  will  not  go  away,"  exclaimed  the 
precocious  child,  who  was  never  destined  to  see  that  loved  father  again. 
'^  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  palace.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  away  from  it. 
When  papa  is  absent,  am  I  not  master  hère  ?"  Nothing  but  the  ascendency 
of  his  govemess.  Madame  Montesquieu,  could  calm  him,  and  she  succeeded 
only  by  promising  faithfully  that  he  should  be  brought  back  again.  His 
eyes  were  fiUed  with  tears  as  he  was  taken  to  the  carnage.  Maria  Louisa 
was  calm  and  resigned  ;  but,  pallid  with  fear,  she  took  her  departure,  as  she 
listened  to  the  deep  booming  of  the  cannon  which  announced  the  sanguinary 
approach  of  her  own  father. 

The  batteries  of  the  Allies  were  now  planted  upon  Montmartre,  and  upon 
other  heights  which  commanded  the  city,  and  the  shells  were  falling  thickly 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Joseph,  deeming  further  résistance  unavailing,  or- 
dered a  capitulation.  Mortier,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful  fire,  wrote  upon  a 
drum-head  the  following  Unes  to  Schwartzenberg  : 

'^  Prince,  let  us  save  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.  I  propose  to  you  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  we  will  treat,  in  order 
to  save  Paris  from  the  horrors  of  a  siège;  otherwise  we  will  défend  our* 
selves  within  its  walls  to  the  death."* 

*  "  Had  Paris  held  ont  for  two  daya  kmger,  Napoleon*a  anny  would  hstre  enteied  it,  and  ereiy 
one  ifl  well  acquainted  with  his  skill  in  the  management  of  afiaûa.  He  would  hâve  had  no  he^ta- 
tien  in  throwing  the  araenals  open  to  the  people.  His  présence  would  hâve  influenced  the  multitude. 
He  would  hâve  imparted  a  salutary  direction  to  their  enthusiasm,  and  Paris  would  no  doubt  havo 
imitaied  the  ezample  of  Saragoasa  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correetly,  the  enemy  would  not  ha?e  ven- 
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Harshal  Marmont  also,  who  was  contending  against  Blucher,  sent  a  siro- 
ilar  proposition  to  the  Allies.  But  the  fîre  was  so  dreadful,  and  the  confu- 
sion  so  great,  that  seven  times  the  officers  who  attempted,  with  ôags  of 
truce,  to  pass  over  to  the  hostile  camp,  were  shot  down,  with  their  horaes,  on 
the  plain.  During  this  scène  Marmont  slowly  retreated,  with  one  arm  se- 
vetely  wounded,  the  hand  of  the  other  shattered  by  a  bullet,  and  having  had 
five  horses  killed  under  him  during  the  action. 

In  the  gloomy  hours  of  the  night,  whea  Napoléon  was  galloping  aloug  the 
aoUtarj  road,  the  allied  monarehs  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  their 
astonishing  victory.  Napoléon  had  aroided  Fontainebleau,  lest  he  should 
encounter  there  some  detachments  of  the  anny.  The  night  wa<  intensely 
cold  ;  gloomy  clouas  darkened  the  skj,  and  Napoléon  encountered  no  one 
on  the  deserted  roads  who  conld  give  him  any  information  respecting  the 
capital.  Far  away  in  the  distance  the  horizon  blazed  with  the  bivouac  fires 
of  his  foes.  The  clock  on  the  tower  of  the  church  was  tolling  the  hour  of 
twelre  as  he  entered  the  village  of  La  Cour.  Through  the  gloom,  in  the 
wide  Street,  he  saw  groups  of  disbanded  soldiers  marching  toward  Fontaine- 
bleau.    Riding  into  the  midst  of  them,  he  exclaimed,  with  astonishment, 

"  How  is  this  î  why  are  not  thèse  soldiers  marching  to  Pariai" 


tOTcd  ta  maka  uij  atlempt  npoo  it  ;  far,  indepradanttj  of  the  Emperor'a  being  for  thcm  ■  Meduta'i 
bud,  it  vu  uceitained,  >t  a  later  period,  that  in  the  battle  wMeh  pteceded  the  tnrrender  of  tha 
capital,  thej  had  eonnimed  nearij  tha  whole  of  thait  anuDDiùtian.  Taan  of  blood  ara  raady  to  Soir 
»X  the  lecoUection  of  Ibeae  bcta." — JHiEnunri  t>fthe  Dutt  if  Rnigo,v>\.  i*.,  p.  44. 
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General  Belliard,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  devoted  friends,  from  behind  a 
door  recognizing  the  voice  of  the  Emperor,  immediately  came  forward  and 
said,  ^'  Paris  bas  capitulated.  The  enemy  enters  to-morrow,  two  hours  after 
sunrise.  Thèse  tpoops  are  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier, falling  back  on  Fontainebleau  to  join  the  Emperor's  army  at  Troyes." 

The  Emperor  seemed  stunned  by  the  blow.  For  a  moment  there  waB 
dead  silence.  The  cold  drops  of  agony  oozed  from  his  brow.  Then,  with 
rapid  step,  he  walked  backward  and  forward  on  the  rugged  pavement  in 
front  of  the  hôtel,  hesitating,  stopping,  retracing  his  steps,  bewildered  with 
the  enormity  of  his  woe.  He  then,  in  rapid  interrogatories,  without  waiting 
for  any  answer,  as  if  speaking  only  to  himself,  exclaimed, 

"Where  is  my  wife?  Where  is  my  son?  Where  is  the  army?  What 
bas  become  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  of  the  battle  they  were  to 
bave  fought  to  the  last  man  mider  its  walls  ?  and  the  Marshals  Mortier  and 
Marmont,  where  shall  I  find  them  again  ?" 

After  a  moment's' pause,  he.continued,  with  impatient  voice  and  gesture^ 
"  The  night  is  still  mine.  The  enemy  only  enters  at  daybreak.  My  car* 
riage  !  my  carriage  !  Let  us  go  this  instant  !  Let  us  get  before  Blucber 
and  Schwartzenberg  !  Let  Belliard  follow  me  with  the  cavalry  !  Let  us 
fight  even  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Paris  !  My  présence,  my  name,  the 
courage  of  my  troops,  the  necessity  of  foUowing  me  or  of  dying,  will  arouse 
Paris.  My  army,  which  is  foUowing  me,  will  arrive  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle.  It  will  take  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  w*e  are  fighting  them  in 
front.     Come  on  !  success  awaits  me,  perhaps,  in  my  last  reverse  !" 

General  Belliard  then  acknowledged  to  him  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation, the  army  of  Paris  was  bound  to  fall  back  upon  Fontainebleau. 
For  a  moment  Napoléon  was  again  silent,  and  then  exclaimed,  ^'  To  surren- 
der  the  capital  to  the  enemy  I  What  cowards  !  Joseph  ran  off  too  !  My 
very  brother  !  And  so  they  bave  capitulated  !  betrayed  their  brother,  thçir 
country,  their  sovereign  ;  degraded  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  !  Entered 
into  a  capital  of  eight  hundred  thousand  soûls  without  firing  a  shot  !  It  is 
too  dreadful.  What  bas  been  donc  with  the  artillery  ?  They  should  bave 
had  two  hundred  pièces,  and  ammunition  for  a  month.  And  yet  they  had 
only  a  battery  of  six  pièces,  and  an  empty  magazine  on  Montmartre.  When 
I  am  not  there,  they  do  nothing  but  heap  blunder  upon  blunder." 

A  group  of  officers  successively  arriving  now  closed  sadly  around  their 
Emperor.  Napoléon  became  more  calm  as  he  interrogated  them,  one  by 
one,  and  listened  to  the  détails  of  the  irréparable  disaster.  Then,  taking 
Caulaincourt  aside,  he  directed  him  to  ride  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Allies.  "  Sce,"  said  he,  "  if  I  hâve  yet  time  to  inter- 
pose  in  the  treaty,  which  is  signing  akeady,  perhaps,  without  me  and  against 
me.  I  give  you  fuU  powers.  Do  not  lose  an  instant.  I  await  you  hère." 
Caulaincourt  mounted  his  horse  and  disappeared.  Napoléon  then,  foUowed 
by  Belliard  and  Berthier,  entered  the  hôtel. 

Caulaincourt  speedily  arrived  at  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy.  He 
gave  his  name  and  demanded  a  passage.  The  sentinels,  however,  refased 
to  allow  him  to  enter  the  Unes.  After  an  absence  of  two  hours  Caulaincourt 
retumed  to  the  Emperor.    They  conversed  together  for  a  few  moments, 
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during  which  Napoléon,  though  calm,  seemed  plunged  into  the  profouudest 
grief,  and  Caulaincourt  wept  bitterly^. 

"My  dear  Caulaincourt,"  said  Napoléon,  "go  again,  and  try  to  see  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  You  bave  full  powera  from  me.  I  hâve  now  no  hope 
but  in  you,  Caulaincourt."  Affectionately  be  extended  bis  hand  to  bis  faith- 
ful  friend. 

CaulaÎDcourt  presaed  it  ferrently  to  his  lips,  and  said,  "  I  go,  sire  ;  dead 
or  alive,  I  wiU  gain  entrance  to  Paria,  and  will  speak  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander." 

As,  several  years  after,  Caulaincourt  was  relating  thèse  occurrences,  he 
said,  "  My  head  is  buming  ;  I  am  feverisb  ;  should  I  live  a  hundred  yeara,  I 
can  never  forget  thèse  scènes.  Tbey  are  the  lîxed  ideas  of  my  sleepless 
nightB.  My  réminiscences  are  frigbtful.  Tbey  kill  me.  The  repose  of  the 
tomb  ia  sweet  after  sucb  sufTermgs." 


It  was  now  paat  midnight.    Caulaincourt  mounted  another  borse,  and 
galloped  in  the  deep  obscurity  by  another  route  to  Paris.    Napoléon  also 
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mounted  bis  horse,  and  in  silence  and  in  sadness  took  the  route  to  Fontaine- 
bleau. A  group  of  officers,  dejected,  exhausted,  and  woe-wom,  foUowed  in 
hi»  train.  At  four  o'clock  in  tbe  moming  be  arrived  at  tbis  ancient  palace  of 
tbe  kings  of  France.  Conscious  of  bis  fallen  fortunes,  be  seemed  to  sbrink 
from  e  veiy  tbing  wbicb  could  remind  bim  of  tbe  grandeurs  of  royalty .  Pass- 
ing  by  tbe  state  apartments  wbicb  bis  glory  bad  embellisbed,  and  to  wbicb 
bis  renown  still  attracts  tbe  footsteps  of  travelers  jfrom  ail  lands,  be  entered, 
like  a  private  citizen,  into  a  small  and  obscure  cbamber  in  one  angle  of  the 
castle.  A  window  opened  into  a  small  garden  sbaded  witb  funereal  firs, 
wbicb  resembled  the  cemeteries  of  bis  native  island.  Hère  be  tbrew  him- 
self  upon  a  couch,  and  bis  noble  beart  throbbed  witb  tbe  pulsations  of  an 
almost  uneartbly  agony,  but  be  was  calm  and  silcnt  in  bis  woe.  The  troops 
wbicb  bad  followed  bim  from  Troyes,  and  those  wbicb  bad  retired  from 
Paris,  soon 'arrived,  and  were  cantoned  around  bim.  They  numbered  about 
fifty  thousand.  Their  dévotion  to  tbe  Emperor  was  never  more  entbusias- 
tic,  and  they  clamored  loudly  to  be  led  against  the  three  bundred  thousand" 
Allies  who  were  marching  proudly  into  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XXI.     . 
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■ 

Whilb  Napoléon,  before  tbe  dawn  of  the  dark  and  lurid  moming  of  the 
Ist  of  April,  was  directing  his  melancholy  steps  toward  Fontainebleau,  bis 
faithful  embassador,  Gaulaincourt,  was  galloping  once  more  toward  Paris. 
Tbe  deep  obscurity  of  tbe  night  was  partially  mitigated  by  the  fires  of  tbe 
bivouacs,  wbicb  glimmered,  in  a  vast  semicircle,  around  tbe  city.  The  road 
wbicb  Gaulaincourt  traversed  was  crowded  witb  officers,  soldiers,  apd  fugi- 
tives, retiring  before  the  triumphant  army.  of  tbe  invaders.  He  waj3  often 
recognized,  and  groupa  collected  around  bim,  inquiring,  witb  the  mort  affec- 
tionate  anxiety, 

"  Wbere  is  the  Empci'or  ?  We  fought  for  bim  till  night  came  on.  If  be 
lives,  let  bim  bût  appear;  Let  us  know  his  wisbes.  Let  htm  lead  us  back 
to  Paris.  The  enemy  sball  never  enter  its  walls  but  over  the  dead  body  of 
tbe  last  French  soldier.  If  he  is  dead,  let  us  know  it,  and  lead  us  against 
the  enemy.    We  will  avenge  his  fall." 

Universal  enthusiasm  and  dévotion  inspired  the  troops,  who,  be  it  remem- 
bered,  were  tbe  people  ;  for  the  conscription  to  wbicb  France  bad  been  com- 
pelled  to  resort  by  tbe  unrelenting  assaults  of  its  foes,  bad  gathered  recruits 
from  ail  tbe  villages  of  the  empire.  The  vétérans  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz, 
and  of  Friedland  bad  perisbed  beneath  the  snows  of  Russia,  or  in  the  awful 
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caçiage  of  Leipsic.  The  youthful  soldiers,  who  now  surrounded  Napoléon 
with  deathless  aifection,  were  fresb  from  the  work-shops,  fhe  farm-houses, 
and  the  saloons  of  France.  They  were  inspired  by  that  love  for  the  Em- 
peror  which  they  had  imbibed  at  the  parental  hearth.  Thèse  faithful  fol-  * 
ïowers  of  the  people's  devoted  friend,  war*wom  and  haggard,  with  ehriveled 
Ups,  and  bleeding  wounds,  and  tattered  gannents,  and  shoes  wom  from  their 
feet,  were  seated  by  the  road  side,  or  wading  through  the  mud,  eager  only  to 
meet  once  more  their  beloved  Emperor.  Whenever  Caulaincourt  told  them 
that  Napoléon  waa  alive»  and  was  waiting  for  them  at  Fontainebleau,  with 
hoarse  and  weakened  voices  they  shouted  "  Vive  r Empereur  /"  and  hasten»- 
ed  on  to  rejoin  him.  Truly  does  Colonel  Napier  say,  "  The  troops  idolized 
Napoléon.  Well  they  might.  Ând  to  assert  that  their  attachment  com<- 
menced  only  when  they  became  soldiers,  ift  to  acknowledge  that  his  excel- 
lent qualities  and  greatnesa  of  mind  tumed  ha^red  into  dévotion  the  moment 
he  was  approached.  But  Napoléon  never  was  hated  by  the  people  of  Frapce  ; 
.  he  was  their  own  création,  and  they  loved  him  so  as  never  monarch  was  loved 
before." 

As  Caulaincourt  drew  near  the  city,  he  found  it  encircled  by  the  encamp* 
ments  of  the  Allies.  At  whatever  post  he  made  his  appearance,  he  was  stem* 
ly  repulsed.  Orders  had  been  given  that  no  messenger  from  Napoléon  should 
be  permitted  té  approach  the  head-quarters  of  the  hostile  sovereigns.  At 
length  the  moming  glooihily  dawned,  and  a  shout  of  exultation  and  joy  as<- 
cended  from  the  bivouacs  of  the  Allies,  which  covered  ail  the  hills.  With 
the  roar  of  artillery,  and  with  gleaming  banners,  and  clarion  peals  of  martial 
music,  three  hundred  thousand  men,  the  advance  guard  of  a  million  of  in- 
vaders,  marched  into  the  humiliated  streets  of  Paris.  The  masses  of  the 
people,  dejected,  looked  on  in  sullen  silence.  They  saw  the  Bourbon  princes, 
protected  by  the  bayonets  of  foreigners,  coming  to  résume  their  sway.  The 
Royalists  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  get  up  some  semblance  of  rejoic- 
ing,  in  view  of  this  spectacle  of  national  humiliation.  The  emissaries  of  the 
ancient  nobility  shouted  lastity,  '^  Vive  le  Roir  The  wivea  and  daughters 
of  the  Bourbon  partisans  rode  through  the  streets  in  open  carnages,  scatter- 
ing  sn^les  on  each  side  of  the  way,  waving  white  flags,  and  tossing  ont  to 
the  Ustless  spectators  the  white  cockade  of  the  Bourbons.  '^  Still,''  says  M. 
Rochefoucauld,  *^  the  silence  was  most  dismal."  The  masses  of  the  people 
witnessed  the  dégradation  of  France  with  rage  and  despair. 

As  night  approached,  thèse  enormous  armies  of  foreign  invaders,  in  num- 
bcrs  apparently  numberless,  of  every  variety  of  language,  linéament,  and  cos- 
tume, swarmed  through  ail  the  streets  and  gardons  of  the  captured  metropor 
lis.  The  Cossacks,  in  aspect  as  wild  and  savage  as  the  wolves  which  howl 
through  their  native  wastes,  fiUed  the  Elysian  Fields  with  their  bivouac  fires, 
and  danced  around  them  in  barbarian  orgies. 

Al^cander,  who  well  knew  the  exalted  character  and  the  lofty  purposes  of 
Napoléon,  was  the  only  one  of  thèse  banded  kings  who  mànifested  any  sym- 
pathy  in  his  behalf.  Though  ail  the  rest  were  ready  to  crush  Napoléon  ut- 
terly,  and  to  compel  the  people  to  reçoive  the  Bourbons,  he  still  hesitated. 
He  doubted  whether  the  nation  would  long  submit  to  rulers  thus  forced  upon 
them.    ^'  But  a  few  days  ago,"  said  he,  '^  a  column  of  five  or  six  thousand 
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new  French  troops  sufifered  themaelves  to  be  eut  to  pièces  before  my  eycs, 
when  a  single  cry  of  *  Vive  le  Roi  P  would  hâve  saved  them." 

"  And  things  will  continue  just  so,"  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  replied,  "  until 
'  Napoléon  is  put  out  of  the  way — even  although  he  has  at  this  moment  a 
halter  round  fais  neck."  He  alluded,  in  this  last  sentence,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bourbonists,  protected  from  the  rage  of  the  populace  by  the  sabres  of 
foreigners,  had  placed  ropes  round  the  statue  of  Napoléon,  to  drag  it  from  the 
column  in  the  Place  Vendôme.  A  nation's  love  had  placed  it  on  that  mag- 
nificent  pedestal  ;  a  faction  tore  it  down.  The  nation  bas  replaced  it,  and 
there  it  will  now  stand  forever. 

The  efforts  of  the  Royalist  mob  to  drag  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  from 
the  column  were  at  this  time  unavailing.  As  they  could  not  throw  it  down 
with  their  ropes,  they  covered  the  statue  with  a  white  sheet  to  conceal  it 
from  view.  When  Napoléon  was  afterward  informed  of  this  fact,  he  simply 
ren^ked,  ^'  They  did  well  to  conceal  from  me  the  sight  of  their  baseness." 
Alexander,  to  protect  the  impérial  monuments  from  destruction,  issued  a  de- 
cree  taking  them  under  fais  care.  ''  The  monument  in  the  Place  Vendôme," 
said  he,  ''is  under  the  especial  safeguard  of  the  magnanimityof  the  Emper- 
or Alexander  and  fais  allies.  The  statue  on  its  summit  will  not  remain  there. 
It  will  immediately  be  taken  down." 

Durmg  the  whole  of  the  day,  while  thèse  interminable  battalions  were 
takmg  possession  of  Paris,  Caulaincourt  sought  refuge  in  a  farm-house  in 
the  Ticinity  of  the  city.  When  the  evening  came,  and  the  uproar  of  hostile 
exultation  was  dying  away,  he  emerged  from  his  retreat,  and  again  resolute- 
ly  endeavored  to  penetrate  the  capital.  Every  where  he  was  stemly  re- 
pulsed.  In  despair,  he  slowly  commenced  retracing  his  steps  toward  Fon* 
tainebleau  ;  but  it  so  happened  that,  just  at  this  time,  he  met  the  carriage  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  Grand 
Duke  instantly  recognized  Caulaincourt,  who  had  spent  much  time  as  an 
eihbassador  at  St.Petersburg.  He  inunediately  took  him  into  his  carriage, 
and  informed  him  frankly  that  Talleyrand,  who  had  now  abandoned  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  Napoléon,  and  had  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  had  inflexibly  closed  the  cabinet  of  the  Allies  against  eve{y  mes« 
senger  of  the  Emperor.  But  Constantine  was  moved  by  the  entreaties  and 
the  noble  grief  of  Caulaincourt.  He  enveloped  him  in  his  own  pelisse,  and 
put  on  his  head  a  Russian  cap.  Thus  disguised,  and  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  Cossacks,  Caulaincourt,  in  the  shades  of  the  evening,  entered  the 
barriers. 

.  The  carriage  drove  directly  to  the  palace  of  the  Elysée.  Constantine,  re* 
questing  the  Duke  to  keep  muffled  up  in  his  cap  and  cloak,  aligfated,  care- 
fully  shut  the  door  with  his  own  hands,  and  gave  strict  orders  to  the  servants 
to  allow  no  one  to  approach  the  carriage.  At  this  moment  a  neighboring 
clock  struck  ten.  The  apartments  of  the  palace  were  thronged  and  brill- 
iantly  lighted.  The  court-yard  blazed  with  lamps.  Carriages  were  contin- 
ually  arriving  and  departing.  The  neigfaing  of  horses,  the  loud  talking  and 
joking  of  the  drivers,  the  wild  hurras  of  the  exultant  foe  in  the  distant  streets 
and  gardens,  presented  a  festive  scène  sadly  discordant  with  the  anguish 
which  tortured  the  bosom  of  Napoleon's  fEiithful  embassador.    The  Emper- 
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01  of  Rusais,  tfae  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Scbwaitzenberg,  as  représent- 
ative ai  the  Emperor  of  Austiia,  with  othera,  were  assembled  within  the  pal- 
ace in  ^conférence. 

Hour  after  hour  of  the  night  passed  away,  and  stiU  the  Grand  Duke  did 
not  return.  From  hia  concealment  Caulaincourt  witnesaed  a  vaat  concourse 
of  diplomatista  and  gênerais  of  ail  nations,  incesgantly  coming  and  going: 
Toward  moming  the  Grand  Duke  again  made  his  appearance.  He  inform- 
ed  Caulaincourt  that,  with  great  difficulty,  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of 
Alexander  to  grant  him  a  private  audience.  Caulaincourt  descended  from 
the  carriage,  and,  still  enveloped  in  his  Ruasian  disguise,  conducted  by  the 
Urand  Duke,  passed  unrecognized  through  the  brilliant  saloona,  wbich  were 
crowded  with  the  exultant  enemies  of  his  sovereign  and  friend. 


Caulaincourt  was  a  man  of  imposing  £gure,  and  endowed  with  great  dig- 
nity  and  élégance  of  manners.  The  unafTected  majesty  of  bis  présence  com- 
manded  the  déférence  even  of  those  monarchs  who  stood  upon  the  bighest 
pinnacles  of  earthty  power.  He  was  received  by  Alexander  with  great  coui- 
teay  and  kindness,  but  with  much  aecrecy,  in  a  private  apartment.  The  Rua- 
sian emperor  had  formerly  loved  Napoléon  ;  he  had  been  forced  by  his  no- 
bles înto  acta  o£  a^resraon  against  him  ;  he  had  even  been  so  much  charmed 
with  Napoleon'a  political  principles  as  to  bave  been  accused  of  the  wiah  to 
introduce  libéral  ideaa  into  Ruasia.  They  had  called  him,  contemptuously, 
the  libéral  emperor.  To  sustain  bis  p<»ition,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
yield  to  the  pressure,  and  to  join  in  the  crusade  against  his  old  friend.  In 
this  hour  of  triumph,  he  alonc,  of  ail  the  confederatea,  manifoated  eympatby 
for  their  victim.    The  Emperor  of  Ruasia  waa  alone  as  Caulaincourt  en- 
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tered  his  cabinet.  He  was  agitated  bj  a  strong  conflict  between  the  natu- 
ral  magûanimity  of  his  cbaracter  and  {ds  désire  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct. 

Caulaincourt's  attachaient  to  Alezander  was  so  sfrong  that  Napoléon  oc- 
casionally  liad  bantered  him  with  it.  Caulaincouit  considered  the  pleasant- 
Tj  rather  too  severe  when  Napoléon,  evidently  himself  a  little  piqued,  some- 
times,  in  allusion  to  thèse  prédilections,  called  the  friend  whose  constancy 
he  could  not  doubt  The  Russian* 

'^My  dear  duke,"  said  Alexander,  clasping  both  hands  of  Caulaincourt 
warmly  in  his  own,  "  I  feel  for  you  with  ail  my  heart.  You  may  rely  upon 
tne  as  upon  a  brother.    But  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

^'  For  me,  sire,  nothing,"  Caulaincourt  replied,  *'  but  for  the  Emperor,  er- 
ery  thing." 

"  This  is  just  what  I  dreaded,"  resumed  Alezander.  ''  I  must  refuse  and 
afflict  you.  I  can  do  nothing  for  Napoléon.  I  am  bound  by  my  engage* 
ments  with  the  allied  sovereigns." 

^'  But  your  majesty's  wish,"  replied  Caulaincourt,  '*  must  hâve  great  weight. 
Âïid  if  Âustria  should  also  interpose  in  behalf  of  France — for  surely  the  Em- 
peror Francis  does  not  wish  to  dethrone  his  daughter  and  his  grandson — a 
peace  may  still  be  concluded  which  shall  insure  gênerai  tranquillity." 

''  Âustria,  my  dear  duke,"  Alexander  replied,  '*  will  second  no  proposition 
which  leaves  Napoléon  on  the  throne  of  France.  Francis  will  sacrifice  ail 
his  Personal  affections  for  the  repose  of  Europe.  The  allied  sovereigns  bave 
resolved,  irrevocably  resolved,  to  be  forever  done  with  the  Emperor  Napo- 
léon.    Any  endeavor  to  change  this  décision  would  be  useless." 

Caulaincourt  was  struck,  as  by  a  thunderbolt,  with  this  déclaration.  The 
idea  that  the  victors  would  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  as  the  dethrone- 
ment  of  Napoléon  had  not  seriously  entered  his  mind.  It  was  a  terrible  cri- 
sis.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lest.  A  few  hours  would  settle  every  thing. 
After  a  moment  of  silence,  he  said, 

''  Be  it  80  !  but  is  it  just  to  include  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  in 
this  proscription  ?  The  son  of  Napoléon  is  surely  not  an  object  of  fear  to 
the  Allies.    A  regency — ^" 

''  We  hâve  thought  of  that,"  Alexander  exclaimed,  interrupting  him.  ''  But 
what  shall  we  do  with  Napoléon  ?  He  will  doubtless  yield,  for  the  moment, 
to  necessity.  But  restless  ambition  will  rouse  ail  the  energy  of  his  charac- 
ter,  and  Europe  will  be  once  more  in  fiâmes." 

^'I  see,"  said  Caulaincourt,  sadly,  ^'that  the  Emperor's  ruin  bas  been  re« 
solved  upon." 

"  Whose  fault  is  it  ?"  eagerly  resumed  Alexander.  "  What  bave  I  not 
done  to  prevent  thèse  terrible  extremities  ?  In  the  imprudent  sincerity  of 
youth,  I  said  to  him,  ^  The  Powers,  wearied  with  insults,  are  forming  allian- 
ces among  themselves  against  your  domination.  One  signature  alone  is 
wanting  to  the  compact,  and  that  is  mine.'  In  reply,  he  declared  war 
against  me.  Still,  I  can  not  find  in  my  heart  any  unkind  feeling  toward 
him.     I  wish  his  fate  depended  on  me  alone." 

^'  Noblest  of  monarchs,"  said  Caulaincourt,  '^  I  feel  assured  that  I  do  not 
vainly  invoke  your  support  for  so  great  a  man  in  adversity.  Be  his  defend- 
er,  sire.    That  noble  part  is  worthy  of  you." 
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**  I  wish  to  be  so/'  Âlexander  replied  ;  '^  on  my  bonor  I  wish  it  ;  bat  I  can 
not  succeed.  To  restore  the  Bourbons  is  the  wish  of  a  verj  infloential  par- 
tj  hère.  With  that  family  we  should  bave  no  fear  of  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
We  hâve  no  wish  to  impose  the  Bourbons  on  the  French  people.  My  déc- 
laration secures  fiill  liberty  for  France  to  choose  a  sovereign.  I  am  assured 
that  the  French  nation  desires  the  Bourbons.    The  public  voice  recalls  them«" 

^'  Sire,  you  are  misinformed,"  Caulaincourt  replied.  "  The  Bourbons  hâve 
nothing  in  common  with  France.  The  people' feel  no  affection  for  that  fam- 
ily. Time  bas  consecrated  the  Révolution.  The  ungrateful  men  who  now 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  Emperor  are  not  the  nation.  If  the  Allies  respect 
the  rights  of  France,  an  appeal  to  the  majority  of  votes  is  the  only  means 
whereby  they  can  prove  that  intention.  Let  registers  be  opened  in  ail  the 
municipalities.  The  Allies  will  then  leam  whether  the  Bourbons  are  pre- 
ferred  to  Napoléon." 

Alexander  seemed  impressed  by  thèse  remarks.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  absorbed  in  intense  thought,  dur- 
ing  which  time  not  a  word  was  uttered.  Then,  tuming  to  Caulaincourt,  he 
remarked, 

''  My  dear  duke,  I  am  struck  with  what  you  hâve  said.  Perhaps  the 
method  you  suggest  would  be  the  best  ;  but  it  would  be  attended  with  much 
delay,  and  circumstances  hurry  us  on.  We  are  urged,  driven,  tormented,  to 
come  to  a  décision.  Moreover,  a  provisional  govemment  is  already  estab- 
lished.  It  is  a  real  power  around  which  ambition  is  rallying.  It  is  long 
since  the  schemes  for  this  state  of  things  began  to  work.  The  allied  sover- 
eigns  are  constantly  surrounded,  flattered,  pressed,  and  teased  to  décide  in 
favor  of  the  Bourbons  ;  and  they  hâve  serions  personal  injuries  to  avenge. 
The  absence  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  a  fatality.  Were  I  to  attempt  any 
thing  in  favor  of  Napoleon's  son,  I  should  be  left  alone.  No  one  would  sec* 
ond  me.  They  hâve  good  reason,  my  dear  firiend,''  said  he,  kindly,  taking 
Caulaincourt  by  the  hand,  ''  for  making  me  promise  not  to  see  you.  This 
warmth  of  heart,  which  r^^dea»  you  so  distressed,  is  infectious.  You  bave 
roused  every  gênerons  feeling  within  me.  I  will  try.  To*morrow,  at  the 
CQuncil,  I  will  advert  to  the  tegency.  Every  other  proposition  is  impossible. 
So  do  not  deceive  yourself  ;  and  let  us  hope«" 

It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  moming.  The  room  in  which  this  inter- 
esting  interview  took  place  wa»  the  bed-chamber  of  Napoléon  when  he  in* 
habited  the  Elysée.  A  small  room  opened  from  it,  which  the  Emperor  had 
used  as  a  study.  Alexander  conducted  Caulaincourt  into  this  cabinet  as  a 
safe  retreat,  and  the  embassador  threw  bimself  upon  a  sofa  in  utter  exhaus- 
tion.  After  a  few  hours  of  slumber,  disturbed  by  frightfultlreams,  he  awoke. 
It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  mornizig.  He  beard  persons  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  chamber  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  stepped  to  a  window,  and 
looked  through  the  curtains  into  the  garden.  It  was  filled  with  hostile  troops, 
as  were  also  the  squares  of  the  city.  Tormented  by  the  si^t,  he  again  threw 
himself  upon  the  sofa,  almost  in  a  state  of  distraction.  The  room  remained 
just  as  it  was  when  the  Emperor  last  left  it.  The  table  was  covered  vrith 
maps  of  Russia,  plans,  and  unfinished  writing.  Caulaincourt  càreiully  re- 
%rranged  the  books  and  maps,  and  tore  ail  the  papers  and  plans  into  a  thou* 
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sand  bits,  and  buried  them  in  the  asbei  of  the  fireplace.  "  The  new  occu- 
pants of  the  Elysée,"  eaid  he,  "  might  there  hâve  found  matter  for  jesta  aad 
for  mortifying  comparisons." 


At  eleven  o'clock  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  entered.  "  Duke,"  laid  he  to  Caulaincourt,  "  the  Emperor  aends 
jou  bis  compUmentB.  He  was  unable  to  see  you  before  leaving  the  palace, 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  will  breakfast  together.  I  bave  given  orders  to 
faave  it  prepared  in  Alexander'B  loom.  We  will  shut  ourselves  up  there,  and 
endeaTor  to  paes  tbe  time  till  bis  retura." 

After  breakfast,  Caulaincourt,  accompanied  by  Constantine,  retumed  ,to 
the  cabinet,  wbere  he  remaîned  in  close  concealtnent  during  the  day.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Emperor  of  Ruseia  again  made  bis  appear- 
ance.  "  My  dear  Caulaincourt,"  said  he,  Hfor  your  sake  I  bave  acted  the 
diplomatist.  I  intrenched  myself  bebind  certain  powerful  coneiderationa, 
which  did  not  permit  us  to  décide  rasbly  on  a  matter  so  important  as  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign.  Finding  myself  sâfe-on  that  ground,  I  then  resumed 
the  Bubject  of  the  regency.  Hasten  back  to  the  Emperor  Napoléon^  Gire 
him  a  faithful  account  of  wbat  bas  passéd  hère,  and  retum  aa  quickly  as 
possible  witb  Kapoleon'e  abdication  in  favor  of  bis  son." 

"  Sire,"  said  Caulaincourt,  eamestly,  "what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Em- 
peror Napoléon  î" 

"  I  bope  that  you  know  me  well  enough,"  Alexander  replied,  "to  be  cer- 
tain tbat  I  sball  never  suffer  any  insult  to  be  offered  to  him.  "Wbatever  roay 
be  the  décision,  Napoléon  shaU  be  properly  treated.  Retuiti  to  Fontaine- 
bleau as  rapidly  ai  possible.    I  hâve  my  reasons  for  urging  you" 
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The  shades  of  night  had  now  darkened  the  streets.  The  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  descended  the  stairs  to  make  préparation  for  Caulaincourt's  de- 
parture,  for  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  leave  the  city  as  he  entered  it, 
in  disguise.  He  soon  returned;  and  Caulaincourt,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
and  favored  by  the  gloom  of  night,  foUowed  Constantine  on  foot  through  the 
dense  grove  of  the  garden  of  the  Elysée  into  the  Elysian  Fields,  where,  at 
an  appointed  station,  they  found  a  carnage  in  waiting. 

"  Prince,"  said  Caulaincourt,  as  he  took  leave  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  the 
door  of  the  CEurriage,  "  I  carry  with  me  a  recollection  which  neither  time  nor 
circumstances  can  efface.  The  service  you  bave  rendered  me  is  one  which 
must  bind  a  man  of  honor  fore  ver,  unto  death.  In  ail  places,  in  ail  circum- 
stances, dispose  of  me,  my  fortune,  and  my  life." 

"  Ill-informed  persons,"  continues  the  duke,  "  who  hâve  contracted  unjust 
préjudices  against  the  Russian  sovereign,  will  tax  me  with  partiality  for 
Alexander  and  his  family.  But  I  speak  in  truth  and  sincerity,  and  I  fulfiU 
an  obligation  of  honor  in  rendering  them  that  justice  which  is  their  due. 
The  base  alone  disallow  benefactors  and  benefits.  Eighteeu  leagues  sep- 
arated  me  from  the  Emperor,  but  I  performed  the  joumey  in  five  hours.  In 
proportion  as  I  approached  Fontainebleau  I  felt  my  courage  fail.  Heavens  ! 
what  a  message  had  I  to  bear  !  In  the  mission  which  I  had  just  executed,  I 
had  ezperienced  ail  the  anguish  which  could  be  endured  by  pride  and  self- 
love.  But  in  the  présent  business  my  heart  bled  for  the  pain  I  was  about  to 
inflict  on  the  Emperor,  who  rose  in  my  affections  in  proportion  as  the  clouds 
of  misfortune  gathered  around  him." 

It  was  just  midnight  when  Caulaincourt  approached  Fontainebleau.  The 
environs  were  filled  with  troops  who  were  bivouacking,  impatient  for  bat- 
tle.  The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  and  the  whole  surrounding  région  wcte  il- 
lumined  with  the  camp-fires  of  fifiy  thousand  men,  who,  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement,  werè  clamoring  to  be  led  to  battle.  As  Caulaincourt  approached 
the  gâte  of  the  château,  he  was  recognized.  He  was  known  as  the.firm 
friend  of  Napoléon,  and  was  greeted  with  an  enthusiastic  shout  of  '^  Vive 
r Empereur  /"  which  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  rank  to  rank  through 
the  deep  aisles  of  the  forest.  He  entered  the  little  cabinet  where  our  ntur- 
rative  left  Napoléon. 

The  Emperor  was  alone,  seated  at  a  table,  writing.  '^  Ten  years  seemed 
to  hâve  passed  over  his  noble  head,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "since  last  we 
parted.  A  slight  compression  of  his  lips  gave  to  his  countenance  an  expres- 
sion of  indescribable  suffering." 

"What  bas  been  done?"  inquired  Napoléon.  "Hâve  you  seen  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  ?    What  did  he  say  ?" 

For  a  moment,  Caulaincourt,  overcome  with  anguish,  was  unable  to  speak. 
Napoléon  took  his  hand,  pressed  it  convulsively,  and  said, 

"  Speak,  Caulaincourt,  speak.    I  am  prepared  for  every  thing." 

"  Sire,"  Caulaincourt  replied,  "  I  bave  seen  the  Emperor  Alexander.  I 
hâve  passed  twenty-four  hours  concealed  in  his  apartments.  He  is  not  your 
enemy.    In  him  alone  your  cause  has  a  supporter." 

Napoléon  shook  his  head  expressive  of  doubt,  but  said, 

"  What  îs  his  wish  ?    What  do  they  intend  ?" 

Vol.  IL— B  b 
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"  Sire,"  Cauluncoart  replied,  in  a  voice  almost  unintellîgible  through  émo- 
tion, "your  majesty  is  required  to  make  great  Bacrificea — to  surreoder  the 
crown  of  France  to  your  son." 

Thera  va»  a  moment's  pause,  and  then,  in  accents  "terribly  impresaÎTe," 
Napoléon  rejoined, 

"  That  is  to  say,  they  will  not  treat  with  me.  They  mean  to  drive  me 
from  my  throne  nhich  I  conquered  by  my  Bword.  They  wish  to  make  a 
Helot  of  me,  an  object  of  dérision,  destined  to  serre  as  an  example  to  those 
who,  by  the  sole  ascendency  of  genius  and  superiority  of  talent,  command 
men,  and  make  legitimate  kings  tremble  on  their  worm-eaten  thronea.  And 
is  it  you,  Caulaincourt,  who  are  charged  with  such  a  misùon  to  me  V 

For  a  moment  the  Ëmperor  paced  the  floor  in  great  agitation,  then  threw 
himself,  eihausted,  into  a  chair,  and  buried  hia  face  in  his  hands.  After  a 
brief  interval  of  silence  he  arose,  and,  tuming  to  Caulaincourt,  continued, 

"  Hâve  not  you  courage  to  go  on  7  Let  me  hear  wfaat  it  îb  your  Alexan- 
der  has  desired  you  to  say." 

Caulaincourt,  deeply  wounded  by  this  unkind  reproacb,  replied,  "  Sire, 
your  raajesty  has  no  mercy.  The  stroke  which  is  now  felt  by  you  lacerated 
my  heart  before  it  reached  yours.  For  forty-eight  hours  tiiis  torture  bas 
rankled  in  my  bosoro." 

Napoléon  was  at  once  vanquished.    Pressing  his  hand  upon  his  Imrning 
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brow,  he  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  de^pest  tenderness,  "  I  am  to  blâme,  Cau- 
laincourt,  I  am  to  blâme,  my  friend.  There  ar^  moments  when  I  feel  my 
brain  beating  within  my  head,  se  raany  misfortunes  assail  me  at  once.  That 
powerful  organization  which  so  often  sustained  me  amid  battles  and  périls, 
sinks  under  the  repeated  strokes  which  overwhelm  me.  I  can  nqt  doubt 
your  fidelity,  Caulaincourt.  Of  ail  about  me,  you  perhaps  are  the  only  one 
in  whom  I  place  implicit  faith.  It  is  only  among  my  poor  soldiers,  it  is  only 
in  theiif  grief-expressing  eyes,  that  I  still  find  written  fideUty  and  devoted  at- 
tachment.  When  happy,  I  thought  I  knew  men,  but  I  was  destined  to  know 
them  only  in  misfortune."  He  paused,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  floor,  and  re- 
mained  absorbed  in  silent  thought. 

Caulaincourt,  entirely  overcome  by  exhaustion  and  mental  anguish,  was 
unable  to  make  any  reply.  At  length  he  said,  ''Sire,  I  requeat  permission 
to  take  a  little  rest.  I  am  beyond  measure  fatigued.  You  must  be  correctly 
informed  of  the  difficulties  of  your  position  before  you  can  décide  on  the 
course  to  be  adopted.  I  feel,  in  my  présent  state,  incapable  of  gi?ing  those 
detailed  explanations  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands." 

"  You  are  right,  Caulaincourt,"  the  Emperor  replied.  "  Go  and  take  some 
rest.  I  bave  a  presentiment  of  the  subject  about  which  we  shall  bave  to  dis- 
course, and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  prépare  myself  for  the  conséquences. 
Go  and  repose  a  while.     I  will  take  care  to  bave  you  called  at  ten  o'clock." 

Ât  ten  Caulaincourt  again  entered  the  apartment  of  the  Emperor.  Na- 
poléon, in  subdued  tones,  but  calm  and  firm,  said,  ''Take  a  seat,  Caulain- 
court, and  tell  me  what  they  require.     What  is  exacted  from  us  ?" 

Caulaincourt  gave  a  minute  récital  of  his  interview  with  Alexander. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  debate  of  the  Allies  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  Napoléon  rose  from  his  chair  in  extrême  agitation,  and,  rapidly 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  exclaimed, 

"  They  are  mad  !  Restore  the  Bourbons  !  It  will  not  last  for  a  single  year  ! 
The  Bourbons  are  the  antipathy  of  the  French  nation.  And  the  army — 
what  will  they  do  with  the  army  ?  My  soldiers  will  ne  ver  consent  to  be 
theirs.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  of  melting  down  the  empire  into  a 
govemment  formed  out  of  éléments  so  heterogeneous.  Can  it  ever  be  for- 
gotten  that  the  Bourbons  bave  lived  twenty  years  on  the  charity  of  foreign- 
ers,  in  open  war  with  the  principles  and  the  interests  of  France  ?  Restore 
the  Bourbons  !  it  is  not  merely  madness,  but  it  shows  a  désire  to  inflict  on 
the  country  every  species  of  calamity.  Is  it  true  that  such  an  idea  is  se- 
riously  entertained  ?" 

Caulaincourt  informed  him  unreservedly  of  the  machinations  which  were 
carried  on  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

"  But,"  Napoléon  observed,  "  the  Senate  can  never  consent  to  see  a  Bour- 
bon on  the  throne.  Setting  aside  the  baseness  of  agreeing  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, what  place,  I  should  like  to  know,  could  be  assigned  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  court  from  which  they  or  their  fathcrs  dragged  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
scaffold  ?  As  for  me,  I  was  a  new  man,  unsullied  by  the  vices  of  the  French 
Révolution.  In  me  there  was  no  motive  for  revenge.  I  had  every  thing  to 
reconstruct.  I  should  never  hâve  dared  to  sit  on  the  vacant  throne  of  France 
had  not  mv  brow  been  bound  with  laurels.    The  French  people  elevated  me 
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because  I  had  executed,  with  them  and  for  them,  great  and  noble  works. 
But  the  Bourbons,  what  hâve  they  done  for  France  ?  What  proportion  of 
the  victories,  of  the  glory,  of  the  prosperity  of  France  belopgs  to  them? 
What  could  they  do  to  promote  the  interests  or  independence  of  the  people  ? 
When  restored  by  foreigners,  they  will  be  forced  to  yield  to  ail  their  demanda, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  bend  the  knee  before  their  masters.  Âdvantage  may  be 
taken  of  the  etupor  into  which  foreign  occupation  has  thrown  the  capital  to 
abuse  the  power  of  the  strongest  by  proscribing  me  and  my  famiïy.  But 
to  insure  tranquillity  to  the  Bourbons  in  Paris  !  ne  ver  !  Bear  in  mind  my 
prophecy,  Caulaincourt." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  Emperor,  in  a  more  tranquil  tone,  resumed  : 
''  Let  us  return  to  the  matter  in  question.  My  abdication  is  insisted  on. 
Upon  this  condition,  the  regency  will  be  given  to  the  Empress,  and  the  crown 
will  descend  to  my  son.  I  do  not  know  that  I  hâve  the  right  to  resign  the 
sovereign  authority — that  I  should  be  justified  in  taking  such  a  step  until  ail 
hope  was  lost.  I  hâve  fifty  thousand  men  at  my  disposai.  My  brave  troops 
still  acknowledge  me  for  their  sovereign.  FuU  of  ardor  and  devotedness, 
they  call  loudiy  on  me  to  lead  them  to  Paris.  The  sound  of  my  cannon 
would  electrify  the  Parisians  and  rouse  the  national  spirit,  insulted  by  the 
présence  of  foreigners  parading  in  our  public  places.  The  inhabitants  of 
Paris  are  brave  ;  they  would  support  me  ;  and  after  the  victory,"  he  added, 
in  a  more  animated  tone,  "  after  the  victory,  the  nation  would  choose  be- 
tween  me  and  the  Allies,  and  I  would  ne  ver  descend  from  the  throne  unless 
driven  from  it  by  the  French  people.  Come  with  me,  Caulaincourt.  It  is 
now  twelve  o'clock.    I  am  going  to  review  the  troops." 

As  the  Emperor  left  the  palace,  Caulaincourt  sadly  followed  him.  The 
illusions  to  which  the  Emperor  still  clung  filled  him  with  anxiety,  for  he 
knew  that  the  strength  of  the  Allies  was  such  that  ail  further  résistance 
must  be  unavailing. 

The  soldiers  were  delighted  in  again  seeing  the  Emperor,  and  received 
him  with  acclamations  of  unbounded  joy.  The  ofBcers  thronged  enthusias- 
tically  around  him,  shouting,  "  To  Paris — ^to  Paris  ?    Sire,  lead  us  to  Paris  !" 

"  Yes,  my  friends,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  we  will  fly  to  the  succor  of 
Paris.     To-morrow  we  will  commence  our  march." 

At  thèse  words,  tumultuous  shouts  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur  /"  rang  through 
the  air.  The  ardor  was  so  intense  and  so  universal,  that  even  Caulaincourt 
thought  that  there  were  some  chances  in  Napoleon's  favor. 

As  the  Emperor  retumed  to  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  and  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  he  said  to  Caulaincourt,  triumphantly,  and  yet  interrogative- 
ly,  "Weil?"  as  if  he  would  inquire,  '*  What  do  you  think  now?" 

"  Sire,"  Caulaincourt  replied,  "  this  is  your  last  step.  Your  majesty  ought 
alone  to  décide." 

"  You  approve  of  my  détermination,  that  is  clear,"  Napoléon  added,  with 
a  smile.  Passing  silently,  but  with  friendly  récognitions,  through  the  groups 
of  officers  who  thronged  the  saloons,  he  retired  to  his  room. 

The  young  gênerais,  fuU  of  ardor,  and  who  had  their  fortunes  to  make, 
expressed  an  intense  désire  to  march  upon  Paris.  The  older  officers,  how- 
ever,  who  had  already  obtained  famé  and  fortune,  which  they  Imped  to  re- 
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tain  by  yieldin^  to  a  power  which  thej  no  longer  felt  able  to  reaist,  were  bî- 
lent. 

Talleyrand,  président  of  tbe  Senate,  now  eager  to  in^atiate  hiniEelf 
into  the  favor  of  the  Allies,  bad  influenced  that  body  to  paas  a  decree  de- 
posing  Napoléon,  and  organizing  a  provisîonal  govemment  with  Talleyrand 
at  its  bead.  As  Napoléon  received  his  office,  not  from  the  Senate,  but 
from  the  people,  be  paid  no  respect  to  thie  act.  Still,  the  abandonment  of 
tbe  Emperor  by  the  Senate  bewildered  and  disbeartened  the  people,  in- 
spired  the  Royaîists,  and  introduced  much  perplexity  into  the  councils  of  the 
anny. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  Napoléon,  struggling  against  despondency, 
again  reviewed  the  troops,  having  previously  gîven  orders  to  bave  ail  tbings 
prepared  for  tbe  march  upon  Paris.  lœmediately  after  the  review  be  met 
in  council  ail  tbe  dignitaries,  civil  and  military,  who  were  at  Fontainebleau, 
A  conférence  eneued,  which  crushed  the  hopes  and  almost  broke  the  heart 
of  the  Emperor.  His  most  influential  gênerais  presented  difficulties,  and, 
finally,  remonstrances,  declaring  that  ail  was  hopelessly  lost. 

"  If  at  this  moment,"  says  Baron  Fain,  "  Napoléon  had  quitted  bis  saloon 
and  entered  tbe  bail  of  the  eecondary  officers,  he  would  bave  found  a  host  of 
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young  men  ready  to  foUow  wherever  he  should  lead.  But  a  step  further, 
and  he  would  hâve  been  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  ail  his  troops." 

Disheartened,  however,  by  the  apathy  which  he  encountered,  he  yielded, 
addressing  to  his  gênerais  thèse  prophétie  words  : 

"  You  wish  for  repose.  Take  it,  then.  Alas  !  you  know  not  how  many 
troubles  and  dangers  will  await  you  on  your  beds  of  down.  A  few  years  of 
that  ease  which  you  are  about  to  purchase  so  dearly,  will  eut  off  more  of  you 
than  the  most  sanguinary  war  could  bave  done." 

The  Emperor  then,  in  extrême  déjection,  retired  alone  to  his  cabinet. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  of  perplexity  and  anguish,  such  as  mortals 
bave  seldom  endured,  he  again  sent  for  Caulaincourt.  As  the  duke  entered 
the  room,  he  found  the  countenance  of  the  Emperor  fearfuUy  altered,  but  his 
demeanor  was  calm  and  firm.  He  took  from  his  table  a  paper,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and,  presenting  it  to  Caulaincourt,  said, 

"  Hère  is  my  abdication.  Carry  it  to  Paris."  As  the  Emperor  saw  the 
tears  gush  into  the  eyes  of  his  noble  companion,  he  was  for  a  moment  un- 
manned  himself.  *^  Brave,  brave  friend  !"  cried  he,  with  intense  émotion. 
"  But  those  ungrateful  men  !  they  will  live  to  regret  me."  Then  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Caulaincourt,  he  pressed  him  fervently  to  his  agi- 
tated  breast,  saying,  '^ Départ,  Caulaincourt;  départ  immediately."  The 
abdication  was  written  in  the  foUowing  words  : 

''  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor  Napoléon  was 
the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  the  Emperor  Napoléon, 
faithful  to  his  oath,  déclares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the  throne,  to 
quit  France,  and  even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  the  country  ;  without  préju- 
dice, however,  to  the  rights  of  his  son,  to  those  of  the  regency  of  the  Em- 
press,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

•*  Given  at  our  palace  at  Fontainebleau,  the  4th  of  April,  1814." 

Napoléon  requested  Macdonald  and  Ney  to  accompany  Caulaincourt,  as 
commissioners,  to  Paris.  As  he  confided  to  them  this  important  document, 
he  said  to  Macdonald,  whom  he  had  in  former  years  mistrusted,  but  to  whom 
he  became  fuUy  reconciled  on  the  field  of  Wagram, 

"  I  bave  wronged  you,  Macdonald  ;  do  you  not  remember  it  ?" 

"  No,  sire,"  Macdonald  responded,  "  I  remember  nothing  but  your  confi- 
dence in  me." 

Napoléon  afTectionately  grasped  his  hand,  while  tears  filled  the  eyes  of 
both  thèse  noble  men. 

''  What  conditions,"  said  one  of  the  commissioners,  '^  shall  we  insist  upon 
in  référence  to  your  majesty  ?" 

"  None  whatcver,"  Napoléon  promptly  replied.  "  Obtain  the  best  ternis 
you  can  for  France.    For  myself,  I  ask  nothing." 

The  commissioners  immediately  entered  a  carnage  and  set  out  for  Paris. 
Napoléon,  overpowered  by  the  events  of  the  day,  retired  in  solitude  to  his 
chamber.  He  immediately  sent  an  oflScer  to  Marshal  Marmont,  who,  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  occupied  a  very  important  position  at  Essonne,  a  vil- 
lage about  half  way  between  Fontainebleau  and  Paris.    The  messenger  re- 
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tumed  at  night  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  communicated  the  astounding  in* 
telligence  that  Marshal  Marmont  had  abandoned  his  post  and  joined  the  Al- 
lies ;  that  he  had  gone  to  Paris,  and  had  marched  his  troops,  without  their 
knowledge  of  the  treachery,  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  Thus  Fontaine- 
bleau was  entirely  undefended. 

Napoléon  at  first  could  not  crédit  the  story.  He  repeated  to  himself,  "  It 
is  impossible.  Marmont  can  not  be  guilty  of  dishonor.  Marmont  is  my 
brother^in-arms/'  But  when  he  could  no  longer  doubt,  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair,  riveted  his  eyes  upon  the  wall,  pressed  his  burning  brow  wilh  his  hand, 
and  said,  in  gênerons  tones  of  grief,  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  présent,  "  He  !  my  pupil  !  my  child  !  Ungrateful  man  ! 
Weli,  he  will  be  more  unhappy  than  I  !" 

In  order  to  deliver  up  thèse  soldiers,  the  subordinate  ofBcers,  who  were 
devoted  to  the  Emperor,  were  assembled  at  midnight,  and  deceptively  in- 
formed  that  the  Emperor  had  decided  to  move  upon  Paris,  and  that  they 
were  to  march,  as  an  ad?ance  guard,  on  the  road  to  Versailles.  AU  flew 
eagerly  to  arms,  with  cries  of  Vive  V Empereur  !  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night  this  disgraceful  transaction  was  consummated.  With  enthusiasm  the 
soldiers  commenced  their  march.  But  they  were  astonished  in  meeting  no 
enemy.  They  heard  strange  noises  on  either  side  of  them,  as  of  troops  in 
motion,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  concealed  ail  distant  objects  from  their 
view.  The  break  of  day  showed  them  the  batteries,  battalions,  and  squad- 
rons  of  ^e  Russian  army,  by  whom  they  were  now  completely  encircled. 
Escape  was  impossible.  A  cry  of  indignation  and  grief,  loud  and  long-con- 
tinued,  broke  £rom  the  ranks.  The  rearguard,  in  the  early  dawn,  discover- 
ed  tbe  snare  before  it  had  crossed  the  bridge  of.  Essonne.  It  immediately 
balted,  and  fortified  the  pass  to  protect  the  Emperor,  resolving  to  défend  him 
to  the  last  drop  of  blûod. 

The  entrapped  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from  their  astonish- 
ment,  congregated  together  in  groups,  almost  insane  with  rage,  and  com- 
menced loud  shouts,  in  the  very  camp  of  the  AUies,  of  Vive  V Empereur  f 
Colonel  Ordiner  called  together  ail  the  other  colonels,  who,  indignant  at  the 
treachery  of  their  gênerais,  immediately  conferred  upon  him  the  command 
of  their  battalions.  He  accordingly  ordered  the  cavalry  to  mount,  and  di- 
rected  them  on  Rambouillet,  that  they  might  retum  by  that  circuitous  route 
to  Fontainebleau.  The  entire  forcé — ^infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry — seized 
their  arms,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  desperation,  commenced  their  march,  through 
the  ranks.  of  their  multitudinous  enemies,  back  to  Napoléon.  ^'  The  roads 
and  WQods  echoed,"  said  Lamartine,  "  with  fury  and  acclamations,  the  ex- 
pression of  their  desperate  and  indomitable  fidelity  to  their  vanquished  Em- 
peror." 

Marmont,  *hearing  the  tidings,  in  great  alarm  mounted  one  of  his  fleetest 
horses,  and  soon  overtook  the  retiring  column.  "  Stop  !"  he  cried  to  Colonel 
Ordiner,  ''  or  I  will  hâve  you  court-martialed  for  usurping  the  command." 

"  I  defy  you,"  the  colonel  replied.  "  There  is  no  law  which  compels  the 
troops  to  obey  treachery  ;  and  if  there  were,  there  is  no  soldier  hère  so  base 
as  to"  obey  it." 

The  loud  altercation  caused  a  hait  in  the  ranks.    The  soldiers  had  re- 
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spected  Mannont  and  admired  iâa  coarage.  He  appe&Ied  to  them  ;  thowed 
hu  scata  and  bis  still  bleeding  wonnds  ;  assured  them  that  peace  wa>  alreadj 
negotiated,  and  that  the  movement  they  were  making  waa  harmless  to  tham- 
Belvea  and  to  the  Emperor.  He  entrsated  them  to  kill  bim  rather  thui  db< 
grâce  themselvei  by  abandoning  their  gênerai.  The  soldien,  accustomed  to 
obédience,  believed  him,  and  shouting  "  Vive  Marmont  !"  bewildered,  retuni> 
ed  again  to  their  cantonmenta  withîn  the  lines  of  the  Allies.* 

In  tbe  mean  time,  the  commiMioners,  unconscious  of  thii  treachery,  wera 
rapidly  approaching  Paria.  Juat  aa  the  evening  lampB  were  lig^ted,  they 
entered  the  gâtes  of  the  agitated  city.  Caulaincourt,  leaving  bis  compaoions, 
immediately  obtained  a  private  audience  with  Alexander.  The  Emperor, 
thougb  cordial,  aeemed  not  a  little  embarrassed.  He,  howerer,  promptljr 
aonounced  to  Caulaincourt  that  the  wbole  aapebt  of  aftain  wai  now  changed. 

"  But,  aire,"  eaid  Caulaincourt,  "  I  am  the  bearer  of  the  act  of  abdication 
of  the  Emperor  Napoléon  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Rome.  Marshala  Ney  and 
Macdonald  accompaoy  me  aa  the  plenipotentiariea  of  hii  majesty.  AH  the 
fonnalities  are  prepared.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty." 

"  My  dear  duke,"  Alexander  replied,  "  when  you  departed,  the  position  of 

•  Boonicnne,  who  wu  uioeUtid  wilh  Tslleyrand  in  the  pfov»ional  goTemment,  any»,  "Th« 
miinoii  of  tha  mir«h«lj"  (Csnlsinmurt,  Ney.  and  Mïcdonald)  '-had  cau»ed  tho  mort  lively  appl«- 
heniiani  unong  the  mmiben  of  ths  proriiional  gorcrnnBQl  \  but  the  alum  wu  •qas.lljr  gîtai  on 
hoaring  the  newi  of  iho  rouliny  of  Mumont'i  troopi.  Dniina  the  whole  of  thadaj  wa  were  in  m 
itttta  of  tha  moit  cniel  aniiety.  The  inmirreclionary  «pirit,  it  wa«  feared.  mighl  eitend  to  otha 
corpi  of  the  army.  But  the  ■ucceiiflil  gallsntry  of  Mannont  larcd  every  thin?:  and  it  woold  ha 
împouible  to  conTay  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  nhich  he  wai  leceiTed  b;  ni  *t  TaUeytand's  wben 
he  lelaled  Ihe  paiticalan  ofnhit  had  paieed  at  Vcnaillu." 
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the  Emperor  Napoléon  was  stiU  imposing.  The  raUyUig  of  troops  around 
Fontainebleau,  their  dévotion  to  the  Emperor,  his  addreas  and  courage,  were 
of  a  nature  to  croate  alann  ;  but  to*day  the  position  of  the  Emperor  is  not 
the  Bame/' 

''  Your  majesty  deceives  yourself,"  Caulaincourt  repUed.  "  The  Emperor 
has  at  hi0  command,  within  the  cirde  of  a  few  leaguea,  eighty  tbousand  men 
who  demand  to  be  led  upon  Paris,  who  will  allow  themselves,  in  défense  of 
the  Emperor,  to  be  eut  in  pièces  to  the  last  man,  and  whooe  example  will 
electrify  the  capital." 

^'  My  dear  duke,'^  Alexander  replied,  ^'  I  am  truly  «orry  to  afflict  you. .  But 
you  are  in  complète  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on.  The  Senate  has  de* 
clared  the  forfeiture  of  Napoléon.  The  commanders  of  corps  of  the  artny 
are  sending  in  their  adhérence  from  ail  parts.  They  disguise,  unda:  pretext 
of  subinission  to  the  mandates  of  the  Senate,  their  eagerness  to  absolve  them- 
«elves  from  aUegiance  to  a  sovereign  who  is  unfortunate.'  Such  are  man* 
kind. .  At  the  very  moment  at  which  we  speak,  Fontainebleau  is  uncovered, 
and  the  peiBon  of  Napoléon  ia  in  our  power."  < 

.  ^'What  say  you,  sire,"  cried  Caulaincourt,  in  amazement — '^still  fresh 
treasons  ?" 

"  The  camp  of  Essonne  is  raised,"  Alexander  deliberately  added.  "  Mar- 
shal  Marmont  has  sent  in  his  adhérence,  and  that  of  his  division  of  the  army. 
The  troops  which  compose  it  are  in  fuU  march  into  the  camp  of  the  Allies." 

At  this  intelligence  Caulaincourt  was  struck  dumb  as  by  a  thunderbolt. 
Aiter  a  moment's  pause,  he  bowed  his  neck  to  the  storm,  and  sadly  said, 
*'  I  hâve  no  hope  but  inthe  magnanimity  of  your  majesty." 

"  As  long  as  the  Emperor  Napoléon,"  Alexander  replied,  "  was  supported 
by  an  army,  he  held  the  cauncils  of  his  adversaries  in  check  ;  but  now,  when 
the  marshals  and  gênerais  are  leading  away  the  soldiers,  the  question  is 
changed.  Fontainebleau  is  no  longer  an  imposing  military  position.  Ail 
the  persons  of  note  at  Fêntainebleau  bave  sent  in  their  submissions.  Now 
judge  for  yourself,  what  could  I  do  ?" 

Caulaincourt  raised  his  faand  to  his  btiming  brow,  so  bewildered  that  he 
was  unable  to  utter  a  single  woFd. 

''During  your  absence,"  Alexander  contmued,  *^  a  discussion  arose  on  the 
subject  of  the  regency.  Talleyrand  and  others  contended  against  it  with  ail 
their  might.  The  Abbé  de  Pradt  declared  that  neither  Bonaparte  nor  his 
family  had  any  partisans — ^that  ail  France  eamestly  demanded  the  Bourbons. 
The  adhérences  of  the  civil  and  military  bodies  are  pouring  in.  You  thus 
see  the  impossibilities  which  master  my  good  wishes." 

"  The  Emperor  Napoléon,"  exclaimed  Caulaincourt,  indignantly,  "  is  be- 
trayed,  basely  abandoned,  delivered  to  the  enemy  by  the  very  men  who 
ought  to  hâve  made  for  him  a  rampart  of  their  bodies  and  their  swords. 
This,  sûre,  is  horrible,  horrible  !" 

Alexander,  with  an  expression  of  bitter  disdain,  placing  his  hand  confidiiig- 
ly  on  the  arm  of  Caulaincourt,  said, 

**  And  add,  duke,  that  he  is  betrayed  by  men  who  owe  him  every  thing, 
every  thing — ^their  famé,  their  fortune.  What  a  lesson  for  us  sovereigns  ! 
1  verily  believe  that  if  we  had  wished  to  place  KutusojSF  upon  the  throne  of 
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France,  they  would  bave  cried  out,  Vive  Kutusoff!  But  take  courafe.  I 
will  be  at  the  council  before  you.     We  will  see  what  can  be  donc." 

He  then  took  the  act  of  abdicatioB,  read  it,  and  expresBed  much  sarpriae 
that  it  contained  no  stipulations  for  Napoléon  personally.  "  But  I  bave  been 
his  friend,"  said  Alexander,  "  and  I  will  Btill  be  his  advocate.  I  will  insist 
that  he  shall  retain  his  impérial  title,  with  the  Bovereig;Dty  of  Elba,  or  aonw 
other  island." 

As  Caulaincourt  was  pasaing  out  of  the  court-yard,  exasperated  by  grief 
and  despair,  he  met  the  Abbé  de  Pradt,  who,  with  the  basest  sycophancy, 
was  hovering  around  the  court  of  the  Allies.  The  smiling  ecclesiastic,  com- 
placently  nibbing  bis  hands,  advancod  to  meet  the  tall,  courtly,  and  dignified 
duke,  exclaiming, 

"I  am  charmed  to  see  you." 

Caulaincourt  âxed  his  eye  stemly  upon  him,  and  was  proudly  passing  by, 
refusing  to  retum  his  salutation,  when  the  abbé  ventured  to  add,  with  an  in- 
aulting  smile,  "  Your  affairs  are  not  going  on  very  prosperously,  duke." 

Caulaincourt  could  restraiu  his  indignation  no  longer.  He  lost  ail  self- 
control.     Seizing  the  astonished  and  gray-headed  abbé  by  the  coUar,  he  ex- 


claimed,  "You  are  a  villain,  sIt!"  and  after  almost  shaking  his  breath  out 
of  his  body,  twirled  him  around  upon  his  heels  like  a  top  ;  then,  aahamed 
of  euch  an  instinctive  ebullition  of  fury  toward  one  ao  helpless,  he  contempt- 
uouily  left  him  and  went  on  his  way.  The  abbé  never  forgave  or  forgot 
this  rude  pirouette.  The  Bourbons  administered  to  his  woanded  pride  the 
balm  of  many  honors. 
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Caulaincourt  immediately  sought  his  coropanions,  Macdonald-  and  Ney, 
and  proceeded  to  the  council.  But  he  had  no  heart  to  reveal  to  thero  the 
awful  défection  of  Marmont.  They  found  the  conncil  chamber  fiUed  with 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  various  kingdoms  allied  agarost  France.  The 
Eroperor  of  Russia  was  earaestly  talking  with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window.  In  other  parts  of  the  room  were  groups  of  English, 
Russian,  Prussian,  Âustrian,  and  Swedish  diplomatists,  engaged  in  very  an- 
imated  conversation. 

The  entrance  of  the  French  commissioners  interrupted  the  coUoquy.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  approached  a  long  table  covered 
with  green,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  sat  down.  Each  person  then  took 
his  seat  at  the  table.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  perhaps  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  was  not  présent.  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  English  plenipotentiary, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Caulaincourt  presented,  in  the  name  of  Napoléon,  the 
act  of  abdication  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Rome  and  of  the  regency  of  Maria 
Louisa.  For  a  moment  there  was  profound  silence.  Then  Frederick  Will- 
iam, the  King  of  Prussia,  remarked, 

"  Events  no  longer  permit  the  Powers  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  Napo- 
léon. The  wishes  of  France  for  the  retum  of  her  ancient  sovereigns  are 
manjfest  on  ail  sides." 

Macdonald  replied,  "  The  Emperor  holds  the  crown  from  the  French  na-» 
tion.  He  resigns  it  for  the  purposé  of  obtaining  gênerai  peace.  The  allied 
sovereigns  having  declared  that  he  is  the  ônly  obstacle  to  peace,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  himself  when  the  interests  of  his  country  are  con- 
cemed.  But  if  they  deny  him  the  right  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  son, 
great  misfortunes  may  resuit  therefrom.  The  army,  entirely  devoted  to  its 
chief,  is  still  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  6f  its  blood  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  its  sovereign." 

A  smile  of  disdain,  accompanied  with  whispering,  followed  this  déclara- 
tion, as  the  Allies  perceived  that  Macdonald  was  unaware  how  entirely  Na- 
poleon's  position  was  uncovered.  Just  at  that  moment  Marmont  entered  the 
room,  with  his  head  erect  and  a  smile  on  his  features. 

He  was  received  with  shaking  of  hands  and  congratulations.  The  discus- 
sion was  again  resumed.  Pozzi  di  Borgo,  the  aid  of  Bernadette,  inveighed 
loudiy  against  the  regency.  He  foolishly  hoped  to  gain  for  his  traiterons 
master  the  throne  of  France* 

'^  As  long,"  said  he,  '^  as  the  name  of  Napoléon  weighs  from  the  throne 
upon  the  imagination  of  Europe,  Europe  will  not  consider  itself  satisfied  or 
delivered.    It  will  always  see  in  the  govemment  of  the  son  the  threatening 

*  Posit  di  Borgo  wm  a  Coraican.  He  wm  a  atrong  partisan  of  tha  Boubom,  and  joined  the 
£nglish  in  their  attack  upon  hie  native  island.  As  Napoléon  adopted  the  cause  of  popular  rights, 
Borgo  became  his  implacable  enemy.  He  took  refuge  in  London,  and  joined  with  intense  zcal 
those  who  were  eonspiring  against  the  popular  goYemment  of  France.  Though  a  man  of  disso- 
lote  habits,  his  élégant  manners  and  his  zeal  for  royalty  secaied  for  him  the  &miliarity  and  esteem 
of  the  English  and  Ck>ntineiital  aristocracy.  Entering  the  Russian  service,  he  had  been  employed 
by  Alexander  at  the  court  of  Bernadette.  "  He  knew/*  says  Lamartine,  *'that  he  flattered,  in  se- 
cret,  the  inclinations  of  his  master,  the  intrigues  of  M  de  Talleyrand,  the  vengeance  of  the  court 
of  liondon,  and  the  resentment  of  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna,  in  speaking  against  the  half  measore 
cl"  the  legency.*' 
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8oul  of  the  fatber.  If  be  is  présent,  nothing  wUl  restrain  his  genius»  impatient 
of  action  ancL  of  adventures.  The  allied  armies  will  bave  no  sooner  return- 
ed  into  their  respective  countries  tban  ambition  will  inflame  tbe  mind  of  tbis 
man.  Again  he  will  summon  to  tbe  field  bis  comitry,  speedily  restored  firom 
its  disasters,  and  once  more  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  over  bim  tbose 
victories,  so  dearly  purcbased  by  the  treasures  and  tbe  blood  of  tbe  buman 
race.  If  banisbed  far  from  France,  bis  counsels  will  crosa  tbe  sea,  and  bis 
lieutenants  and  bis  ministers  will  seize  upon  tbe  regency.  To  allow  tbe 
empire  to  survive  tbe  Emperor,  tbis  is  not  to  extinguisb  the  incendiary  fire 
of  Europe,  but  to  cover  it  with  treacberous  ashes,  under  wbicb  will  smoulder 
a  new  conflagration.  Victory  made  Napoléon.  Yictory  unmade  bim.  Let 
tbe  empire  fall  with  tbe  man  wbo  made  it." 

Thèse  sentiments  were  too  obviously  true  to  be  denied.  Tbç  govemment 
of  Napoléon  was  tbe  govemment  of  popular  rigbts.  The  Allies  were  delu- 
ging  Europe  in  blood  to  sustain  aristocratie  privilège.  Tbese  two  hostile 
principles  of  govemment  could  not  live  side  by  side.  Even  tbe  geuius  of 
Napoléon,  tasked  to  its  utmost,  could  not  reconcile  them.  He  bas  dravm 
upon  himself  insane  abuse,  even  from  tbe  sincère  lovers  of  liberty,  for  bis 
bumane  endeavor,  by  a  compromise,  to  rescue  Europe  from  tbose  blqody 
wars  with  wbicb  combined  despots  assailed  tbe  dreaded  spirit  of  repub- 
licanism. 

''There  are,"  said  Talleyrand,  ''but  two  principles  now  at  issue  in. tbe 
world — ^legitimacy  and  chance."  By  chance^  be  meant  tbe  suffrages  of  tbe 
people — ^popular  rigbts.  But  it  was  not  prudent  to  call  tbings  by  their  right 
names.  ''  Legitimacy,"  be  continued,  ''  is  a  recovered  right.  If  Europe 
wisbes  to  escape  révolution,  she  sbould  attach  berself  to  legitimacy.  There 
are  but  two  tbings  possible  in  tbis  case — either  Napoléon  or  Louis  XVIIL 
The  Emperor  Napoléon  can  bave  no  other  successor  tban  a  legitimate  king. 
He  is  tbe  first  of  soldiers.  After  bim,  there  is  not  one  man  in  France  or  in 
the  world  wbo  could  make  ten  men  march  in  bis  cause.  Every  thing  that 
is  not  Napoléon  or  Louis  XVIII.  is  an  intrigue." 

Thus  contemptuously  was  the  name  of  Bernadette  flung  aside. 

Tbe  défection  of  tbe  camp  at  Essonne,  wbicb  was  the  advance  guard  of 
the  army  at  Fontainebleau,  placed  Napoléon  entirely  at  .the  mercy  of  the 
Allies.  A  corps  of  the  Russian  army  had  already  been  echeloned  from  Paris 
to  Essonne,  and  covered  ail  that  bank  of  the  Seine.  Napoléon  was  now 
apparently  belpless,  and  the  Allies  triumpbantly  demanded  absolute  and  un-^ 
condUùmal  abdication.  It  was  clear  that  Napoléon  was  ruined,  and,  even 
wbile  the  discussion  was  going  on,  many,  anxious  to  escape  from  a  falling 
cause,  were  sending  in  their  adhérence  to  the  Allies. 

The  French  commissioners,  having  received  tbe  peremptory  demand  for 
the  unconditional  abdication  of  Napoléon,  now  retired  in  consternation  to 
watch  over  the  personal  security  of  the  Emperor,  for  he  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  taken  captive. 

"  Who,"  said  Caulaincourt,  in  tones  of  anguish,  "  can  be  the  bearer  of  tbis 
fresh  blow  to  the  Emperor  ?" 

"  You,"  answered  Ney,  with  tearful  eyes.  "  You  are  the  friend  of  bis 
heart,  and  can,  better  tban  any  other,  soften  the  bittemess  of  tbis  news. 
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For  mj  part,  I  baye  no  courage  but  in  the  présence  of  an  enemy.  I  can 
never,  never  go  and  say  coldly  to  bim — ^"  His  voice  choked  witb  émotion, 
and  he  could  say  no  more. 

There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence,  during  wbicb  neitber  of  tbe 
three  could  utter  one  word.  Macdonald,  then  taking  tbe  band  of  Caulain- 
court,  pressed  it  witb  affection,  and  said, 

'^  It  is  a  sorrowful,  a  most.sorrowful  mission  ;  but  you  alone  can  fulfiU  it 
to  the  Emperor,  for  you  possess  bis  entire  confidence." 

Caulaincourt  departed.  He  was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  painful  tbougbt 
that  be  became  quite  unconscious  of  tbe  lapse  of  time,  and  was  struck  witb 
astonisbment  wben  tbe  carriage  entered  tbe  court-yard  of  Fontainebleau. 
For  a  time  be  was  so  transfixed  witb  grief  and  despair  tbat  be  could  not 
leavé  bis  seat. 

'*  Was  I,  tben,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  destined  only  to  approacb  tbe  Em- 
peror to  give  bim  torture  ?  I  revolted  at  tbe  misery  of  my  destiny,  wbicb 
forced  upon  me  tbe  office  of  inflicting  pain  on  bim  wbom  witb  my  blood  I 
would  bave  ransomed  from  suffering.  I  sprang  from  tbe  carriage,  and 
reacbed  tbe  cabinet  of  tbe  Emperor  almost  running.  I  know  not  -bow  it 
bappened  tbat  tbere  was  no  one  tbere  to  announce  me.  I  opened  tbe  door. 
*  Sire,  it  is  Caulaincourt,'  said  I,  and  I  entered." 

Napoléon  was  seated  at  a  window  looking  out  upon  tbe  gardens.  His 
pallid  countenance  and  disordered  dress  indicated  tbat  be  bad  passed  tbe 
nigbt  witbout  seeking  aby  repose.  Caulaincourt  besitated  to  commence  bis 
dreadfiil  message.  Tbe  Emperoi^  broke  tbe  silence  by  saying,  witb  an  évi- 
dent effort  to  be  calm, 

"  Tbe  défection  of  Essonne  bas  sèrved  as  an  excuse  for  new  pretensions. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Now  tbat  I  am  abandoned,  openly  betrayed,  there  are  other 
conditions.     What  do  tbey  now  demand  ?" 

Caulaincourt  deUberately  narrated  tbe  scènes  tbrougb  wbicb  be  bad  pass- 
ed, and  tbe  demand  of  tbe  Allies  for  an  unconditional  abdication.  Tbe  in- 
dignation of  Napoléon  was  now  roused  to  tbe  bighest  pitcb.  Ail  tbe  gigan- 
tic  force  and  energy  of  bis  lofty  nature  burst  fortb  like  a  volcano.  His  eyes 
flashed  fire.  His  face  glowed  witb  an  almost  superbuman  expression  of  in- 
tellect and  of  détermination. 

"  Do  thèse  arrogant  conquerors  suppose,"  be  exclaimed,  "  tbat  tbey  are 
masters  of  France  because  treason  bas  opened  to  them  tbe  gâtes  of  Paris  ? 
If  a  bandful  of  vile  conspirators  bave  planned  my  destruction,  tbe  nation  bas 
not  ratified  tbe  infamous  deed.  I  will  summon  my  people  around  me. 
Fools  !  tbey  can  not  conceive  tbat  a  man  Uke  me  only  ceases  to  be  formi- 
dable wben  be  is  laid  in  tbe  tomb.  To-morrow,  in  one  bour,  I  will  shake  off 
the  fetters  witb  wbicb  tbey  bave  bouhd  me,  and  rise,  more  terrible  tban  ever, 
at  tbe  bead  of  one  bundred  and  tbirty  thousand  wàrriors. 

"Attend  to  my  calculation,  Caulaincourt.  I  bave  bere  around  me  25,000 
men  of  my  Guards.  Those  giants,  tbe  terror  of  tbe  légions  of  tbe  enemy, 
sball  form  a  nucleus  round  wbicb  I  will  rally  tbe  army  of  Lyons,  30,000 
fitrong.  Thèse,  witb  Grenier's  corps  of  18,000,  just  arrived  from  Italy,  Su- 
chet's  15,000,  and  tbe  40,000  scattered  under  the  command  of  Soult,  màke 
altogetber  an»army  of  130,000  men.    I  am  master  of  ail  tbe  strong  places  in 
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France  and  Italy,  though  I  know  not  as  jet  whether  they  contain  aught  but 
félons  and  traitors.  I  am  again  upon  my  feet,"  said  he,  raising  his  bead 
proudly,  *'  assisted  by  this  same  sword  which  bas  opened  to  me  every  cap- 
ital in  Europe.  I  am  still  the  chief  of  the  bravest  army  in  tbe  whole  world 
— of  those  French  battalions  of  which  no  portion  bas  suffered  a  defeat.  I 
will  exhort  them  to  the  défense  of  their  country  by  the  principles  and  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  Above  my  Eagles  sball  be  inscribed,  *  Independence  and 
our  country  !'  and  my  Eagles  will  again  be  terrible.  If  the  chiefs  of  the 
army,  who  owe  their  splendor  to  my  conquests,  wish  for  repose,  let  them  re- 
tire. I  will  find  among  those  who  now  wear  worsted  epaulets  men  fit  to  be 
gênerais  and  marshals.  Â  road  that  is  closed  against  couriers  will  soon  open 
before  50,000  men." 

As  the  Emperor  uttered  thèse  véhément  words  he  strode  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  apartment.   Suddenly  he  stopped,  and,  tuming  to  Caulaincourt,  said, 

'^  Write  to  Ney  and  Macdonald  to  retum  directly.  I  renounce  ail  nego* 
tiation.  The  Allies  bave  rejected  the  personal  sacrifice  which  I  imposed 
upon  myself  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  the  peace  and  tbe  repose  of  France. 
They  hâve  insolently  refused  my  abdication,  and  I  retract  it.  I  will  pré- 
pare for  the  conflict.  My  place  is  marked  out  above  or  below  the  surface 
of  a  field  of  battle.  May  the  French  blood  which  is  again  about  to  flow  fall 
upon  the  wretchés  who  wish  the  ruin  of  their  country  !" 

Caulaincourt,  contemplating  with  pain  the  intense  ezcitement  into  which 
the  Emperor  was  plunged,  and  conscious  of  the  inUtility,  at  that  moment, 
of  attempting  a  csdm  and  dispassionate  discussion,  bowed  to  the  Emperor, 
and  asked  leave  to  retire. 

"  We  are  one,  Caulaincourt,"  said  the  Emperor,  kindly.  "  Our  misfor- 
tunes  are  great.  60  and  take  some  repose.  There  is,  henceforth,  noné  for 
me.    The  night  will  perhaps  enlighten  me." 

In  unuttérable  anguish,  Caulaincoiirt  retired  to  his  room  and  threw  him- 
self  upon  his  bed.  He  knew  that  though  the  Emperor  might  prolong  the 
bloody  struggle,  his  situation  was  desperate.  Already  armies  contaiiiing  six 
hundred  thousand  foreigners  coveréd  the  soiLof  France.  Reserves  which 
would  more  than  double  the  number  were  collected  on  the  frontiers,  waiting 
but  the  signal  to  pour  themselves  into  the  doomed  republican  empire.  The 
new  govemment  welcomed  air  who  would  abandon  Napoléon  and  give  in 
their  adhésion.  There  was  now  a  gênerai  rush  of  the  high  fiinctionaries  to 
Paris  to  obtain  situations  under  the  new  dynasty.  Still  the  Allies  stobd  in 
terror  of  Napoléon.  They  knew  that  the  masses  of  the  people  were  ail  in 
his  favor,  and  they  dreaded  one  of  those  bôld  movements  which  more  than 
once  had  astonished  Europe.  Foreign  troops  now  occupied  ail  the  avenues 
around  Fontainebleau.  Napoléon  was  inclosed  in  a  vast  knot.  At  one  sig- 
nal  two  hundred  thousand  men  could  spriiig  upon  the  little  band  which  still 
guarded  him.  But  thé  formidable  name  of  the  Emperor  still  kept  the  Allies 
at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  next  day  Caulaincourt  again  saw  the  Emperor,  and  inforraed  him  of 
the  fearful  péril  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  any  attempt  to  extricate  himself  by  force,  representing  the  extrême 
danger  of  such  a  step  to  the  country,  the  army,  and  himself.  . 
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"  Dangers  !"  exclaimeâ  the  Emperor  ;  "  I  do  not  fear  them  !  A  uselesa 
life  iB  a  heavy  burden.  I  can  not  long  support  it.  But,  before  involving 
othera,  I  wish  to  queatioD  them  as  to  tbeir  opinion  reepecting  this  desperate 
résolve.  If  mj  cause,  if  the  canse  of  my  family  is  no  longer  the  cause  of 
France,  tben  I  can  décide.  Call  around  me  the  marshals  and  gênerais  who 
fitill  remain.    I  wiU  be  guided  by  their  opinion." 

The  gênerais  and  the  marsh&ls,  dejccted  and  embarrassed,  were  soon  as- 
semltled.  "  I  hâve  ofTered  my  abdication,"  eaid  Napoléon,  "  but  the  Allies 
now  impose  upon  me  the  abdication  of  my  family.  They  wish  me  to  dépose 
my  wife,  my  son,  uid  ail  who  belong  to  my  family.  Wîll  you  allow  jt  ?  I 
hâve  the  means  of  cotting  my  way  tbrough  the  lines  that  surround  me.  I 
can  traverse  and  arouse  the  whole  of  France.  I  can  repair  to  the  Alps,  re- 
join  Aug««au,  raUy  Soult,  recall  Suchet,  and,  reaching  Eugène  in  Lom- 
bardy,  pass  into  Italy,  and  there  found  with  you  a  new  empire,  a  new  throne, 
and  new  fortunes  for  my  companions,  until  the  voice  of  France  shall  recall 
os  to  our  coûntry,    WiU  you  foUow  me  î" 


"I  listened,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "to  the  Emperor's  noble  and  dignified 
appeal  to  the  hearts,  to  the  honor  of  his  ancient  lieutenaats.  But  those 
hearts  remained  cold.  They  opposed  the  interests  of  France,  a  useless 
civil  war,  and  the  country  ravaged  by  invasion,  but  they  found  no  word 
oi  sympathy  for  the  frightful  misfortune  which  fetl  upon  the  benefactor,  the 
sovereign  who,  during  twenty  years,  had  been  the  glory  of  France." 
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Caulaincourt,  unable  to  reprees  his  émotions,  was  about  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment.  As  he  rote,  the  Emperor  caught  hiB  eye,  and  understood  the  move- 
ment.  "  Stop,  Caulaincourt,"  eaid  he  ;  then,  taking  hiB  aeat  at  the  table,  he 
rapidly  wrote, 

"Apriie,  isu. 
"  The  allied  sovereigna  havÎDg  declared  that  the  Emperor  Napoléon  is  the 
sole  obstacle  to  the  re^estab- 
lishment  of  a  gênerai  peace  in 
Europe,  the  Ëmperor  Napo- 
léon, &ithful  to  bis  oath,  dé- 
clares that  he  renounces,  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  the 
throne  of  France  and  Italy  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  p»sonal 
sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  hfe 
itself,  which  he  is  not  willing 
to  make  for  the  interests  of 
France." 

Having  plac^d  this  impor- 
tant paper  in  the  hands  of 
Caulaincourt  as  the  basis  of 
new  negotiations,  he  calmly 
and  proudly  tumed  to  his  gên- 
erais, and  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
I  wish  to  be  alone."  When 
ail  had  left  but  Caulaincourt, 
he  added, 

"Thèse  men  hâve  neither 
heart  nor  conscience.  I  am 
less  conquered  by  fortune  than 
by  egotism  and  ingratitude  of 
my  btothers  in  arms. 
This  iB  hideoua.  Now 
ail  is  consummated. 
Leave  me,  my  friend." 
"  I  shall  never,"  saya 
Caulaincourt,  "  forget 
theae  scènes  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. There  ia 
nothing  in  history  to  be 
compared  with  theae 
last  convulsions  of  the 
French  empire,  to  the 
torture  of  ita  chief,  to 
the  agony  of  ite  hours, 
its  days.  Neïer  did 
the  Emperor  appear  to 
me  so  tnily  great." 
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The  tortured  of  suspense  being  now  remoyed,  the  heart  of  Napoléon  seem- 
ed  relieved  of  an  enormous  load.  AUowing  himself  to  indulge  in  no  useless 
repinings,  with  dignity  and  gracefalness  he  submitted  to  his  destiny.  He 
had  sufficient  self^command  at  least  to  assume  ihe  aspect  of  cheerfulness 
and  contentment.  No  reproaches  escaped  his  lips,  and  he  addressed  ail 
around  him  only  in  tones  of  benignity  and  kindness.  The  noble  and  digni- 
fied  résignation  he  displayed  surprised  ail,  and  won  their  admiration.  He 
conyersed  familiarly,  and  as  a  private  citizen,  respecting  the  events  of  the 
Révolution  and  of  the  empire,  as  if  they  had  been  matters  of  a  past  century, 
having  no  référence  to  himself. 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Allies  that  they  had  driven  Napoléon  from 
the  throne.  He  was  still  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  people.  It 
was  essential  to  the  final  success  of  the  cause  of  the  Allies  that  the  reputa« 
tion  of  Napoléon  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  people  of  France  should 
look  upon  him  as  a  selfish  and  merciless  monster.  The  Allies  had  now  the 
control  of  the  press  of  ail  Europe.  They  could  déluge  the  nations  with  li- 
bels  to  which  Napoléon  could  make  no  possible  reply.  The  pen  of  Cha- 
teaubriand was  dipped  in  mingled  venom  and  gall  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  crime.  His  world-renowned  pamphlet  on  "  Bonaparte  and  the  Bour- 
bons," was  the  most  cold,  merciless,  infamous  assassination  of  character  his- 
tory  has  recorded.  There  is  no  historian  who  assails  Napoléon  with  more 
acrimon^  than  Lamartine,  and  yet  even  he  speaks  of  this  atrocious  work  in 
the  foUowing  terms  : 

"  M.  Chateaubriand,  the  first  writer  of  the  day,  did  not  préserve  either  his 
genius  or  his  conscience  from  the  outpouring  of  insults  and  calumnies  upon 
a  great  but  a  fellen  name.  He  had  written  a  severe  pamphlet  against  the 
Emperor  and  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  which  he  drag- 
ged  his  name  through  the  blood  and  the  chamel^iouses  of  time.  He  him- 
self performed  in  it  the  office  of  hangman  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor.  He 
had  formerly  praised  him,  even  by  sacred  comparisons,  with  the  heroes  of 
the  Bible.  After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  writer,  which  had  changed  into  contempt,  had  placed  him  in  a  secret 
but  cautions  opposition.  He  called  himself  proscribed  and  persecuted  ;  yet 
he  never  was  proiscribed  except  by  impérial  favbrs,  nor  persecuted  except 
by  the  affected  contempt  of  his  master. 

"  However  this  may  hâve  been,  he  bore  about  him  for  several  months  his 
unedited  pamphlet,  as  the  sword  which  was  to  give  the  last  blow  to  the  ty- 
rant.  This  pamphlet,  printed  in  the  night,  and  delivered  in  fragments  to  the 
joumals,  inundated  Paris  in  the  moming,  and  very  shortly  ail  France,  with 
malédictions  against  the  Emperor  and  the  empire.  Napoléon  was  there 
painted  in  the  traits  of  the  modem  Attila,  and  with  the  features,  still  more 
hideous,  of  a  hangman,  efTecting,  with  his  own  hands,  the  exécutions  in  which 
he  delighted.  He  was  represented  at  Fontainebleau  torturing  fhe  conscience 
of  Pius  Vn.,  and  dragging  the  pontilBF  by  his  white  locks  on  the  flags  of  his 
prison — a  martyr  at  once  to  his  cpmplaisance  for,  and  résistance  of,  the 
crowned  upstart. 

'^  M.  de  Chateaubriand  opened  ail  the  dungeons,  to  indicate  therein  to  the 
people,  with^is  finger,  the  tortures,  the  gags,  the  pretended  silent  assassina- 
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tion  of  victims.  He  raked  up  ail  the  ashes,  from  that  of  Pichegru  down  to 
the  plague-hospital  at  Jaffa,  to  drag  from  out  of  the  long*buried  mass  accu- 
sations, suspicions,  and  crimes.  It  was  the  bitter  speech  of  the  public  prose- 
cutor  of  humanity  and  of  liberty,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Furies  against 
the  great  culprit  of  the  âge.  He  did  not  spare  his  enemy  evea  those  vile 
accusations  of  sordid  avarice  and  of  peculation  which  penetrate  the  deepest 
and  tarnish  the  most  in  the  vulgar  and  vénal  soûls  of  the  multitude.  Rob- 
bery,  cowardice,  cruelty,  sword,  poison,  every  thing  served  as  a  weapon  to 
stab  that  famé  he  wished  to  extinguish.  This  book,  issued  leaf  by  leaf  to 
the  public  during  several  days,  v^as  the  more  terrible,  inasmuch  as  it  succeed- 
ed  the  long  silence  of  a  mute  opposition. 

*^  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  putting  forth  this  character  of  Napoléon  as  food 
for  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  and  a  homage  to  the  Royalist  party,  was 
guilty  of  an  action  which  no  political  passion  can  excuse — ^the  annihilation 
of  a  reign  by  poisoned  weapons.  But  this  wicked  action,  praised  at  the  time 
because  the  time  required  it,  was  repudiated.  at  a  later  period  by  the  con- 
science of  the  âge,  though  it  contributed  powerfuUy  then  to  render  the  em- 
pire unpopular.  When  M.  de  Chateaubriand  presented  himself  to  Louis 
XVIIL  to  reçoive  his  reward  in  the  shape  of  favors  from  the  new  monarchy, 
the  prince  said  to  him,  '  Your  book  has  been  worth  an  army  to  my  cause  P  " 

Thèse  libels  were  reiterated  in  Great  Britain  in  pamphlets  and  reviews, 
which  were  scattered,  like  autumn  leaves,  throughout  the  kingdotn.  The 
Tories  were  triumphant  in  England,  the  Allies  triumphant  on  the  Continent, 
the  Bourbons  triumphant  in  France.  Napoléon  was  silenced,  imprisoned, 
crushed.  No  voice,  pleading  his  cause,  could  obtain  a  heâring  in  the  univer- 
sal  clamor  of  his  foes.  Even  now,  he  who  ventures  to  speak  for  Napoléon 
must  be  prepared  to  breast  a  great  âood  of  obloquy.  The  people  of  the 
world  love  him  ;  but  political  influences  of  tremendous  power  still  assail  his 
memory. 

An  EngUsh  writer,  W.  H.  Ireland,  Esq.,  says  :  "  The  most  trifling  circum- 
stances,  brought  forward  to  the  disparagement  of  Napoléon,  were  tortured 
into  the  most  enormous  crimes  ;  every  thing  that  had  been  urged  against 
him  in  England  for  many  years  was  readily  and  most  eagerly  received  by 
the  British  nation  as  indisputable  truth  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  any  circum- 
stance  which  gained  this  country  favorable  to  the  Emperor  was  solely  im- 
puted  to  French  flattery  and  adulation.  Scarcely  a  publication  emanated 
from  the  press  for  a  séries  of  years,  howevér  foreign  to  French  affairs,  in 
which  means  were  not  found  of  introducing  something  to  the  disparagement 
of  Napoléon.  No  less  zeal  was  displayed  from  the  pulpit,  the  Senate,  the 
bar,  and  the  stage  ;  nay,  to  such  a  ridiculous  excess  was  that  sentiment  car- 
ried,  that  the  name  of  Bonaparte  was  used  to  inspire  dread  in  children,  for, 
instead  of  being  told,  according  to  custom,  that  if  they  were  naughty,  the  old 
mon  slioidd  take  them  awajfy  they  were  threatened  with  Bonaparte^s  coming 
for  them.  So  true  is  this  statement,  that  we  would  challenge  any  individual 
in  this  island,  under  thirty  years  of  âge,  to  say  whether  he  does  not  call  to 
mind  that  such  were  his  earliest  impressions  respecting  Napoléon  Bona- 
parte." 

Thus  far  the  Allies  hâve  had  it  ail  their  own  way.    They  bave  been  ac- 
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cuser»  counsel,  jury,  jndge,  and  executioner.  They  hâve  also  reported  the 
trial  and  written  the  biography.  But  now,  after  the  silence  of  thirty  years, 
the  spirit  of  Napoléon  émerges  from  its  tomb  beneath  the  dôme  of.the  Inva- 
lides,  and,  tuming  to  a  new  nation  of  twenty«five  millions  of  freemen,  solicits 
another  trial.  Calmly,  yet  firmly,  thèse  freemen  insist  that  he  shall  not  be 
defranded  of  that  right.* 
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Delibentioni  of  the  AlUei — Generosity  of  Alexander — Napoléon  recalls  hit  Abdications-Thé  Treaty 
— Unworthy  Gonduct  of  the  English  GoTeniment — Interview  between  Caulûncourt  and  the  £m- 
peroT-^nineM  of  Napoléon — Testimony  of  Antommarchi-^Parting  with  Macdonald— *Napoleon*8 
Impatience  to  leave  Fontainebleau — Departnre  of  Beithier— The  Coiranner  of  the  Onaid-— Situa- 
tion of  Maria  LooiBar— Oonvenation  with  Beaoaeet— Grief  of  the  Emperoi^— Napoléon  takes 
leave  of  Caalainoourt — ^Noble  Addreaa  to  hia  Office» — ^Affecting  Adieu  to  the  Old  Guaid — De- 
partuxe  for  Elba. 

The  scènes  described  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  occurred  in  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  April.  The  next  moming,  at  sunrise,  Caulaincourt 
again  set  out  for  Paris  with  the  unconditional  abdication.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  the  important  document  was  presented  to  the  council  of  the  AUies. 
The  entire  overthrow  of  one  whose  renown  had  so  ôlled  the  world  moved 
their  sympathies.  The  march  of  their  troops  upon  Fontainebleau  was  sus- 
pendedy  and  an  anxious  conférence  was  held  to  détermine  what  should  be 
done  with  the  fallen  Emperor  and  his  family. 

The  Bourbon  partisans  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  sent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  France,  and  mentioned  St.  Helena.  Others  spoke  of  Corfu  and 
of  Corsica.  Elba  was  mentioned,  and  its  fine  climate  highly  eulogized. 
Caulaincourt  immediately  seized  upon  this  opening,  and  urged  the  adoption 
of  Elba.  The  Bourbonists  were  alarmed.  They  well  knew  the  love  of  the 
people  of  France  for  Napoléon,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of  having  him 
so  near.    Earnestly  they  objected. 

Alexander,  how^ever,  generously  came  to  the  support  of  Caulaincourt. 
After  an  animated  debate,  his  influence  prevailed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  principality  of  the  island  of  Elba  should  be  conceded  to  the  Emperor 
Napoléon,  to  enjoy  for  life,  with  the  title  of  sovereignty  and  proprietorship. 

*  Under  the  influence  of  theie  representationa  of  Chateaubriand,  which  were  universally  préva- 
lent thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  William  Elïery  Ghanning— whoae  name  aa  a  philosopher,  a  philanthropist, 
and  a  Chriatian  I  can  not  mention  but  with  affection  and  admiration — ^wrote  hia  eelebrated  com- 
menta upon  the  career  of  Napoléon.  He  waa  freah  firom  the  reading  of  the  réitération  of  those  sen- 
timents by  Sir  Walter  Scott— of  whose  "  Life  of  Napoléon"  Dr.  Channing's  éloquent  treatise  was 
a  review — and  aasumed  that  the  statcments  of  Chateaubriand  and  Sir  Waltcr  Scott  were  correct. 
It  was  the  miafoitune  of  the  âge,  not  the  &ult  of  the  individual.  It  is  cunently  repoited  that  Dr. 
Channing'a  views  upon  this  subjeet  were  much  modified  before  his  death.  Indeed,  there  îs  no  in- 
telligent man  who  thinka  of  Napoléon  now  as  he  thought  of  him  thirty  years  ago.  The  writer,  in 
that  day,  lead  Dr.  Channing*s  pages  with  approval  and  delight.  But  we  are  veiy  certain  that,  with 
the  light  of  the  présent  time,  the  candid  and  generoua  mind  of  Dr.  Channing,  ever  appredating 
greatness  and  loving  goodness,  would  haTe  been  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  magnanimity 
and  the  Tirtues  of  that  great  man,  who  eren  now  atands  without  a  rirai  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  ail  lands. 
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Napoléon,  finding  that  the  Allies  were  not  diiposed  to  treat  with  him,  but 
were  simply  deciding  his  fate  aocording  to  their  good  pleaauie,  was  atung  ta 
the  quick.  He  immediately  dispatched  a  courier  to  Caulaincourt,  with  the 
order,  "  Bring  me  back  my  abdication.  I  am  conquered,  I  yield  to  the  for- 
tune of  arms.     A  simple  cartel  will  be  Bufficient." 

In  the  evening  he  dispatched  another  letter,  saying,  "Why  do  you  speak 

,   to  me  of  the  conveotioDS  of  a  treaty  ?     I  want  none.     Since  they  will  not 

treat  with  me,  and  only  employ  themselves  about  the  disposai  of  my  person, 

to  what  purpose  is  a  treaty  ?     This  diplomatie  negotiatioa  dîspleases  me. 

Let  it  cGaee." 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  Caul^ncourt  was  awakened  by  anothei 
courier.  He  brougbt  the  following  message.  "  I  order  you  to  bring  back 
my  abdication.  I  will  sign  no  treaty.  And  in  ail  cases  I  forbid  you  to 
nuike  any  stipulations  for  mooey.     That  is  disgusting." 

In  twenty-four  hours  Caulaincourt  received  seven  courJera.  He  waa  ut- 
terly  bewildered.  He  had  given  in  the  abdication.  The  Allies  were  draw- 
ing  up  the  terœs  of  the  settlement,  which  were  to  be  presented  to  Napoléon 
for  bis  acceptance.  The  power  was  entirely  in  their  bands.  Caulaincourt, 
whose  Bolicitude  amounted  to  anguish,  was  watching  the  proceedings  with 
an.eagle  eye,  ever  ready  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the  Emperor. 

A  few  days  of  barassing  diplomacy  thus  passed  away,  and  on  the  llth  of 
April,  the  treaty,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Alhes,  was  ready.  It  provided  that 
the  Emperor  Napoléon  and  the  Empreis  Maria  Louisa  should  retain  those 
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titles  during  their  lives  ;  and  that  the  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and 
nièces  should  equally  préserve  the  titles  of  princes  of  his  family.  The  sov- 
ereignty  and  right  of  ownership  of  Elba  was  assigned  to  him,  witb  an  annual 
income  frona  France  of  $600,000.  The  sovereignty  and  full  property  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastella  were  assigned  to  Maria  Louisa, 
to  descend  to  her  son.  The  Emperor's  mother  was  to  receiye  from  France 
$60,000  a  year  ;  King  Joseph  and  his  queen,  $100,000  ;  King  Louis,  $40,000  ; 
Hortense  and  her  son,  $80,000  ;  Jérôme  and  his  queen,  $100,000  ;  the  Prin* 
cess  Eliza,  $60,000  ;  the  Princess  PsKuline,  $60,000.  The  annual  allow- 
ance  to  the  Empress  Joséphine,  which  Napoléon  had  fixed  at  $600,000,  was 
reduced  to  $200,000.  Tbè  princes  and  princesses  of  the  inaperial  family 
were  also  to  retain  ail  their  private  property.  Certain  domains  in  France 
were  set  aside,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  above  annuities.  The  private  property  of  Napoléon,  however,  wheth- 
er  as  extraordinary  or  as  private  domain,  was  to  revert  to  the  crown. 

The  Impérial  Guatd  were  to  furnish  a  detachment  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  men,  to  escort  Napoléon  to  his  place  of  embarkation.  He  was  to 
retain  a  body-guard  of  four  hundred  men,  who  might  volunteer  to  accompany 
him  to  Elba.    Two  days  were  allowed  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  unrelenting  hostility  with  which  the  English  govemment  still  pursued 
the  overpowered  Emperor  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations.  We  re* 
cord  with  amazement  that,  when  every  other  govemment  in  Europe,  with- 
out  a  single  exception,  hesitated  not  to  recognize  the  legality  of  a  nation's 
suffrage  as  a  title  to  sovereignty,  England  alone  refused  to  recognize  that 
right,  and  still  persisted  in  the  insulting  déclaration  that  the  French  nation 
were  rebelsy  and  that  Napoléon  was  a  tisurper.  They  even  murmured  that 
the  illustrions  monarch  of  the  people  was  granted  the  pitiable  boon  of  Elba. 
Had  the  British  commissioners  been  présent  at  the  conférence,  even  the  mag- 
nanimity  of  Alexander  could  not  bave  rescued  Napoléon  from  imprisonment 
and  insuit.* 

"  There  was  one  power,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  whose  représentatives 
foresaw  the  evils  which  such  a  treaty  might  occasion,  and  remonstrated 
against  them.  But  the  evil  was  done,  and  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  ad- 
justed  before  Castlereagh  came  to  Paris.  Finding  that  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia  had  acted  for  the  best,  in  the^name  of  the  other  Allies,  the  English  min- 
ister  refrained  from  risking  the  peace,  which  had  been  made  in  such  urgent 
circumstances,  by  insisting  upon  his  objections.  He  refused,  however,  on 
the  part  of  his  govemment,  to  becomé  a  party  to  the  treaty  further  than  by 
acceiding  to  it  so  far  as  the  territorial  arrangements  were  concemed  ;  but  he 
particularly  declined  to  acknowledgey  on  the  part  of  England,  the  title  of  Em- 
peror, which  the  treaty  conferred  on  Napoléon.  Yet,  when  we  bave  express- 
ed  ail  the  objections  to  which  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  seems  liable,  it 
must  be  ovnued  that  the  aUied  sovereigns  showed  policy  in  obtaining  an  ac- 

*  "  Lord  Gasdereagh*8  objections  to  the  treaty  were  twofold  :  1.  That  it  recognized  the  title  of 
Napoléon  as  Emperor  of  France,  which  England  had  ncvcr  yet  done,  directly  or  indirectly.  2. 
That  it  assigned  him  a  résidence,  in  independent  sovereîgnty,  close  to  the  Italian  coast,  and  within 
a  few  days'  sail  of  France,  while  the  fires  of  the  revolutionaiy  volcano  were  yet  unextinguished  in 
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commodation  upon  almost  anj  terms,  rather  than  renewing  the  war  by  driy- 
ing  Napoléon  to  despair,  and  indacing  the  marshals,  from  a  sensé  of  honor, 
again  to  unité  themselves  with  his  cause." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  on  the  evening  of  the  1  Ith  of  April,  Caulaincourt  set 
out  with  this  treaty  for  Fontainebleau.  He  had  disobeyed  the  Emperor  in 
making  no  attempt  to  withdraw  the  abdication.  He  had  been  compelled  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment  in  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  which  op- 
pressed  him. 

Napoléon,  as  Caulaincourt  entered  his  cabinet,  fixed  upon  him  a  piercing 
glance,  and  said, 

"  Do  you  at  length  bring  me  back  my  abdication  ?" 

"  Sire,"  Caulaincourt  replied,  "  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  hear  me  before 
you  address  to  me  unmerited  reproaches.  It  was  no  longer  in  my  power  to 
send  back  to  you  that  act.  My  first  care,  on  my  arriral  at  Paris,  was  to 
communicate  it  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  It  has  served  as  the  basis  to  the  negotiations  of  the 
treaty.  The  officiai  document  of  the  abdication  of  your  majesty  is  already 
inserted  in  the  joumals." 

"  And  what  is  that  to  me,"  Napoléon  responded,  "  that  they  hâve  made  it 
public — that  they  hâve  inserted  it  in  the  joumals — ^if  I  do  not  choose  to  treat 
in  thèse  forms  ?    I  will  not  sign.    I  want  no  treaty." 

The  painful  debate  was  long  continued.  At  last  Caulaincourt,  leaving  the 
treaty  on  the  table,  begged  leave  to  retire.  '*  I  had  not  been  able,"  he  says, 
*^  to  prevail  upon  him  to  read  the  whole  of  it.  I  retumed  to  my  quarters. 
I  had  need  of  rest.  My  energy  was  exhausted  in  this  incessant  struggle. 
I  almost  gave  myself  up  to  despair.  But  my  thoughts  retumed  to  the  suf- 
ferings  of  this  great  and  noble  victim,  and  I  found  the  will  and  the  power  to 
attempt  to  alleviate  them." 

In  the  evening  he  retumed  again  to  the  cabinet.  The  Emperor  was  in  a 
state  of  profound  déjection.  He  seemed  bewildered  with  the  enormity  of  his 
woe.  His  beloved  France  was  handed  over  to  the  Bourbons  ;  ail  the  libéral 
governments  of  Europe  were  overthrown.  AU  his  devoted  friends  fell  with 
him.  The  most  disastrous  éclipse  darkened  the  liberties  of  the  world.  It 
was  difficult  to  rouse  him  from  the  apathy  into  which  he  had  sunk. 

Caulaincourt  was  overwhelmed  with  anguish.  He  knew  that  if  Napoléon 
should  refuse  to  accept  the  terms  presented  him,  a  worse  fate  would  be  his 
doom.  With  the  utmost  difficulty,  the  noble  duke  had  won  from  the  Allies 
even  the  Uttle  mercy  they  had  offered  to  the  dethroned  Emperor.  But  a  few 
hours  more  remained  for  his  acceptance,  and  then  Napoléon  would  be  again 
entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  they  might  deal  with  their  captive  as  they  would. 

"  Sire,"  exclaimed  Caulaincourt,  in  tones  thrilling  with  anguish,  "  I  en- 
treat  you,  in  the  name  of  your  own  glory,  come  to  a  décision.  Circum- 
stances  do  not  admit  of  temporizing.  Sire,  I  can  not  express  the  agony 
which  preys  upon  me.  But  when  Caulaincourt,  your  faithful,  your  devoted 
friend,  implores  you,  on  his  knees,  to  consider  the  position  in  which  your 
majesty  is  placed,  there  must  be  reasons,  most  imperative,  which  urge  his 
persévérance." 

The  Emperor  languidly  raised  his  eyes,  fixed  them  eamestly  upon  Cau. 
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laincoart,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  sadly  said,  ''  What  would  you  hâve 
me  do  V*  He  then  arose,  clasped  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  slowly 
paced  the  floor  for  a  long  time  in  silence.  Then  turning  again  to  his  faith* 
fui  friend,  he  said,  *^  It  must  corne  to  an  end.  I  feel  it.  My  resolution  is 
taken.    To-morrow,  Caulaincourt." 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  Caulaincourt  pressed  the  buming  hand 
of  the  Emperor  and  retired.  Ât  midnight  he  was  hastily  summoned  to  the  . 
bedside  of  the  Emperor,  \i^ho  was  taken  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Napoléon,  just  after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  was  seized 
by  a  violent  attack  of  colic.  Fatigue,  sleeplessness,  and  woe  had  apparent- 
ly  renewed  the  attack.  Thèse  were  probably  the  early  paroxysms  of  that 
fatal  disease  which,  subsequently  developed  by  captivity  and  insults,  in  a  few 
years  consigned  him  to  the  grave.  The  Emperor  was  wTithing  upon  his 
bed,  in  frightful  convulsions  of  pain.  The  big  drops  of  agony  oozed  from  his 
brow.  His  hair  was  matted  to  his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  livid  and  dull, 
and  he  smothered  the  cries  which  agony  extorted  by  grinding  a  handkerchief 
between  his  teeth.  The  Emperor  evidently  thought  that  he  was  dying,  and, 
utterly  weary  of  the  world,  he  was  glad  to  go.  Turning  his  eyes  to  the  duke, 
he  said, 

"  I  die,  Caulaincourt.  To  you  I  commend  my  wife  and  son.  Défend  my 
memory.    I  can  no  longer  support  life." 

His  physician,  Ivan,  simply  administered  a  little  hot  tea.  Gradually  the 
cramp  in  the  stomach  became  less  violent',  the  limbs  became  more  supple, 
and  the  dreadiul  paroxysms  passed  away. 

"The  interior  of  this  chamber  of  death,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "this  agony, 
by  the  pale  light  of  the  tapers,  can  not  be  described.  The  silence  was  unin- 
terrupted  but  by  the  sobbings  of  those  présent.  There  was  no  witness  of 
this  terrible  scène  who  would  not  hâve  given  his  own  life  to  hâve  saved  that 
of  Napoléon,  who,  in  his  domestic  retirement,  was  the  best  of  men,  the  most 
indulgent  of  masters.    The  regrets  of  ail  who  served  him  survive  him." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Napoléon,  on  this  occasion,  attempted  to  commit 
suicide.  But  the  nature  of  his  disease,  the  remedy  applied — simply  hot  tea — 
the  rapid  recovery,  and  his  previous  and  subséquent  conduct,  hâve  led  many 
men  to  discharge  the  accusation  as  groundiess.* 

*  Dr.  Antommarchi,  who  was  witb  Napoléon  at  St.  Helena  daring  the  last  eighteen  montht  of  the 
Emperor'a  life,  very  deeuively  lejecta  the  idea  of  his  haying  attempited  aaicide.    He  laya  : 

"  He  loved  to  revert  to  the  évente  of  hia  life,  without  omitting  the  slighteet  detaila  or  the  moet  triv- 
ial incidents.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  improbable  that,  in  those  moments  of  unreserved  confidence  • 
of  a  patient  to  bis  physician,  he  would  bave  concealed  the  fact  of  his  having  made  an  attempt  which 
must  ever  be  attended  witb  conséquences  of  a  most  serions  nature.  The  scènes  and  préparations 
which  such  an  event  suggest  may  bave  a  most  dramatic  efiect  ;  but  their  only  existence,  in  the 
case  alluded  to,  has  been  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer  who  is  pleased  to  allude  to  them." 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  bave  found  in  Montbolon^s  Histoiy  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoléon  the 
following  statement.     He  représenta  the  Emperor  as  saying  to  him,  in  référence  to  this  scène,    . 

'*  My  Ufo  no  longer  belonged  to  my  country.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  again  render- 
ed  me  master  of  it.  Why  sbould  I  endure  so  much  sufiering  V  I  reflected  ;  **  and  who  knows  that 
my  death  may  not  replace  the  crown  on  the  bead  of  my  son  1  France  was  saved.  I  hesitated  no 
longer,  but,  leaping  from  my  bed,  mixed  the  poison  witb  a  little  water,  and  drânk  it  witb  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  happiness.  But  time  had  taken  away  its  strengtb.  Fearful  pains  drew  forth  some 
groans  from  me.  They  were  heard,  and  médical  assistance  arrived.  It  was  not  Qod*s  will  that  I 
sbould  die  so  soon.  St.  Helena  was  in  my  destiny."  Did  Montholon  misunderstand  the  Emperor  î 
It  seems  impossible. 
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The  lofty  nature  of  Napoléon  ever  condemned  self-destruction  as  an  igno« 
ble  and  a  cowardly  act.  "  Self-murder,"  said  be,  *'  is  sometimes  committed 
for  love.  What  foUy  !  Sometimes  for  the  loss  of  fortune.  There  it  is  cow- 
ardice.  Another  can  not  live  after  he  has  been  disgraced.  •  What  weakness  ! 
But  to  survive  the  loss  of  empire — ^to  be  exposed  to  the  insults  of  one's  con- 
temporaries — ^that  is  true  courage." 

The  Emperor  slept  for  a  few  moments  that  profound  sleep  which  foUows 
the  exhaustion  of  intolérable  agony.  He  soon  awoke.  The  morning  sun 
was  shining  brightly  in  at  his  window.  With  energetic  action  he  drew  aside 
bis  bed-curtains,  rose  up  in  his  bed  with  his  accustomed  energy,  and  silently 
and  thoughtfuUy  gazed  upon  the  glories  of  the  lovely  morning.  The  forest 
and  the  shrubbery  of  Fontainebleau  were  bursting  into  luxuriant  foliage. 
Innumerable  birds,  free  from  ail  mortal  griefs  and  cares,  iilled  the  air  with 
their  songs.  Napoléon,  after  a  few  moments  of  apparently  serene  thought, 
tumed  to  Caulaincourt,  and  said,  in  serious  tones, 

''  God  has  ordained  that  I  should  live.    I  could  not  die." 

**  Sire  !"  Caulaincourt  replied,  ^*  your  son — France,  in  which  your  name 
will  live  forever — ^impose  upon  you  the  duty  of  supporting  adversity." 

^*  My  son  !  my  son  !"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  in  accents  of  peculiar  ten- 
demess  and  sadness.  "  What  a  dismal  inheritance  I  leave  him  !  A  child 
born  a  king,  to-day  without  a  country  !  Why  was  I  not  permitted  to  die  ? 
It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  throne  which  renders  my  existence  insupportable. 
There  is  something  barder  to  bear  than  the  reverses  of  fortune.  Do  you 
know  what  that  is  which  pierces  the  heart  most  deeply  ?  It  is  the  ingrati- 
tude of  man.  I  am  weary  of  life.  Death  is  repose.  What  I  bave  suffered 
for  the  last  twenty  days  can  not  be  comprehended." 

At  that  moment  the  clock  struck  five.  The  cloudless  sun  of  a  beautiful 
spring  morning,  shining  through  the  damask  curtains,  colored  with  the  rosy 
tint  of  health  and  vigor  the  serene  and  expressive  features  of  Napoléon. 
He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  expansive  brow,  and  said, 

"  Caulaincourt,  there  hâve  been  moments  in  thèse  last  days  when  I  thought 
I  should  go  mad — when  I  bave  felt  such  a  devouring  beat  hère  !  Madness 
is  the  last  stage  of  human  dégradation.  It  is  the  abdication  of  humanity. 
Better  to  die  a  thousand  times.  In  resigning  myself  to  life,  I  accept  tor- 
tures which  are  nameless.    It  matters  not — I  will  support  them." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  his  whole  soûl  seemed  concentrated  in 
intense  thought,  he  resumed  with  emphasis, 

"  1  will  sign  the  treaty  tcniay.  No w  I  am  well,  my  friend.  Go  and  rest 
yourself." 

Caulaincourt  retired.  Napoléon  immediately  rose  and  dressed.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  sent  again  for  Caulaincourt,  and,  with  entire  composure  and  self- 
possession,  as  if  it  were  the  ordinary  business  of  the  day,  entered  into  con- 
versation upon  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

"  Thèse  pecuniary  clauses,"  said  he,  "  are  humiliating.  They  must  be 
canceled.  I  am  now  nothing  beyond  a  soldier.  A  Louis  a  day  will  be  suf- 
ficient  for  me." 

Caulaincourt,  appreciating  tbis  refinement  of  sensibility,  urged  that  the 
necessities  of  his  friends  and  attendants,  who  would  be  dépendent  upon  the 
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means  at  Napoleoo's  disposai,  would  oot  permit  the  stipulatiooB  in  question 
to  be  suppressed. 

Napoléon  yielded  to  thèse  considérations,  and  added, 

"  Uaaten  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  Place  the  treaty^  in  the  hands  of 
the  allied  sovereigns.  Tell  them,  in  my  name,  that  I  treat  with  a  conquer- 
iag  enemy,  not  with  this  provistonal  govemment,  in  which  I  see  nothiog  but 
a  committee  of  factions  men  and  traitera." 

He  requested  the  two  plenipotentiaries,  Macdonald  and  Ney,  to  come  to 
bis  cabinet.  As  they  entered,  he  slowly  passed  bis  band  oYer  Ma  forehead, 
then  took  the  pen  and  signed  the  treaty.  Rising  from  his  chair,  he  turned 
to  the  noble  Macdonald,  and  said,  "  I  am  no  longer  rich  enough  to  récom- 
pense youi  last  and  faithful  serTices.  I  wisfa,  however,  to  leave  you  a  sou- 
venir, which  shall  remiad  you  of  what  you  were  to  me  in  thèse  days  of  trial. 
Caulaincourt,"  said  he,  tuming  to  his  confidential  officer,  "  ask  for  the  sabre 
tbat  was  given  to  me  in  Egypt  by  Mourad  Bey,  and  which  I  wore  at  the 
battle  of  M  omit  Tabor." 

Napoléon  took  the  Oriental  weapou,  and,  handing  it  to  the  marshal,  said, 

"  There  is  the  only  reward  of  your  attachment  which  I  am  now  abte  to 
give  you.    You  are  œy  friend." 


"  Sire,"  replîed  Macdonald,  pressing  the  weapon  to  his  heart,  "  I  shall  pré- 
serve it  ail  my  life.  And  if  I  should  ever  hâve  a  son,  it  will  be  his  most 
precious  ioheritance." 

Napoléon  clasped  the  hands  of  the  marshal,  threw  his  arms  arouod  fais 
neck,  and  tears  filled  the  eyea  of  both  as  they  thus  parted. 
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Mindful  of  his  soldiers  more  than  of  himself  in  this  hour,  he  said  to  bis 
plenipotentiaries,  as  they  left  the  room,  '*  My  abdication  and  my  ratification 
of  the  treaty  can  not  be  obligatory  unless  the  Allies  keep  the  promises  made 
to  the  army.  Do  not  let  the  documents  go  out  of  your  possession  until  that 
be  done." 

The  plenipotentiaries  immediately  returned  to  Paris.  The  sovereigns  and 
the  members  of  the  proyisional  govemment  were  assembled  in  council.  The 
treaty,  as  ratified  by  the  Emperor,  was  presented.  There  were  various 
points  to  be  established,  which  occupied  several  days,  during  which  great 
rewards  were  held  out  to  the  prominent  and  influential  men  of  the  empire 
who  would  give  in  their  cordial  adhérence  to  the  new  govemment.  Their 
support  was  of  essential  importance  to  its  stability.  The  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  was  peculiarly  trying.  They  could  do  nothing  more  for 
Napoléon.  Their  refusai  to  accept  office  under  the  new  régime  consigned 
them  to  suspicion,  poverty,  and  obscurity.  Still  many,  from  love  to  the  Em- 
peror, refused  to  enroU  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Bourbons.  But 
the  great  majority  were  eager  to  make  peace  with  the  new  govemment. 

Under  thèse  circumstances,  Napoléon  was  exceedingly  impatient  for  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  He  sent  courier  after  courier  to  Caulaincourt,  urging 
expédition.  In  one  of  his  short  notes  he  wrote,  **  I  wish  to  départ.  Who 
would  bave  ever  supposed  that  the  air  of  France  would  become  suffocating 
to  me  ?  The  ingratitude  of  mankind  kills  more  surely  than  steel  or  poison. 
It  has  rendered  my  existence  a  burden.    Hàsten,  hasten  my  departure." 

The  four  great  powers,  Russia,  Pmssia,  England,  and  Âustria,  appointed 
each  a  commissioner  to  conduct  the  Emperor  to  Elba.  The  sovereigns 
deemed  the  escort  of  an  imposing  armed  force  to  be  necessary.  It  was  fear- 
ed  that  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  eastem  de- 
partments  of  France  for  Napoléon  might,  upon  his  appearance,  break  out 
into  an  insurrection  which  would  blaze  through  the  whole  empire.  In  some 
of  the  soui;hern  departments  the  Royalists  predominated.  It  was  feared  that 
in  those  sections  conspiracies  might  lead  to  his  assassination.  It  was  there- 
fore  deemed  necessary  that  commissioners  should  accompany  Napoléon 
with  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  crush  the  populace  should  they  attempt  to 
rise,  and  also  to  protect  him  from  insuit  and  violence.  His  death  would  hâve 
left  an  irréparable  stain  upon  the  ÂllieSi  and  a  renewal  of  the  war  would 
bave  been  a  fearful  calamity. 

Bernadotte,  who  had  foolishly  hoped  to  obtain  the  crôwn  of  France,  was 
deeply  cjiagrined  at  the  resuit  of  his  infamy.  Notwithstanding  the  présence 
of  the  allied  army,  he  could  appear  nowhere  in  the  streets  of  Paris  without 
encountering  insuit.  Crowds  daily  greeted  him  with  loud  cries,  ''Down 
with  the  traiter — ^the  peijurer  !"  '  They  besieged  his  résidence,  until  Bema- 
dotte,  unable  to  endure  this  universal  detestation  of  his  countrjrmen,  left 
Paris  and  returned  to  Sweden. 

**  He  was  greatly  surprised,"  says  his  friend  and  confidant,  Bourrienne, 
*Hhat  the  French  people  could  yield  so  readily  to  receive  back  the  Bour- 
bons ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  felt  equally  astonished,  that,  with  his  expérience, 
Beraadotte  should  hâve  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that,  in  changes  of 
govemment,  the  inclinations  of  the  people  are  consulted." 
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Caulaincourt  retumed  to  Fontainebleau  early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  April.  A  small  number  of  grief-stricken  soldiers  surrounded  the  palace, 
still  clinging  to  the  Emperor  with  unswerving  fidelity.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
Caulaincourt,  they  testified  their  appréciation  of  his  services  by  prolonged 
shouts  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur  /"  The  galleries  and  saloons  of  the  pdace  were 
deserted.  The  brilliant  court  which  once  thronged  those  halls  had  passed 
away  before  the  blast  of  adversity.  Napoleon's  heart  had  just  been  rent  by 
a  désertion  more  bitter  than  ail  the  rest.  Berthier,  the  companion  of  his 
campaignSy  who  had  slept  in  his  tent,  and  dined  at  his  table,  and  who  had 
been  for  many  years  the  confidant  of  ail  his  thoughts,  departed  silently,  and 
by  stealth,  and  in  the  night,  without  even  saying  adieu. 

''  Berthier,"  says  Lamartine,  ^*  had  nourished  for  fifteen  years  in  his  heart 
one  of  those  passions,  at  once  simple  and  chivalrous,  which  formed  the 
guiding-star  and  the  fatality  of  a  whole  life.  He  loved  a  beautiful  Italian, 
who  had  formerly  fascinated  him  at  Milan,  and  whom  neither  war,  nor  am- 
bition, nor  glory,  nor  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  could  for  a  moment  de- 
tach  from  his  thoughts  and  his  eyes.  In  his  tent,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  the 
portrait  of  this  beauty,  deified  by  his  worship,  was  suspended  by  the  side  of 
his  arms,  rivaling  his  duty  and  consoling  the  pains  of  absence  by  the  imaginary 
présence  of  her  he  adored.  The  idea  of  forever  quitting  this  beloved  object, 
should  the  Emperor  require  from  his  gratitude  his  attendance  in  exile,  had 
led  astray  the  mind  of  Berthier  !  He  trembled  every  instant  since  the  abdi- 
cation, lest  his  master  should  put  his  attachment  to  too  cruel  a  test  by  tell* 
ing  him  to  choose  between  his  duty  and  his  love.  This  proof  he  evaded  by 
deserting  in  the  night  his  companion  in  arms  and  benefactot".  Unfaithful  to 
the  exiled  Napoléon,  through  fidelity  to  love,  he  fied,  as  if  to  bind  himself 
in  doser  chains  by  offering  his  infidelity  to  the  Bourbons." 

This  unexpected  désertion  of  a  long-tried  friend,  without  even  one  kind 
Word  at  parting,  lacerated  anew  the  already  bleeding  heart  of  the  Emperor. 

Caulaincourt  found  him  walking  alone,  with  measured  steps,  in  the  alleys 
of  a  little  garden,  which  was  almost  overshadowed  by  the  chapel  of  the 
castle.  The  young  buds  of  early  spring  were  just  bursting  into  foliage  upon 
the  shrubbery  of  the  parterre,  and  on  the  oaks  of  the  dense  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, which  formed  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  Emperor  was 
80  absorbed  in  rêverie  that  for  a  moment  he  did  not  perceive  the  approach- 
ing  footsteps  of  the  duke. 

Caulaincourt  spoke.  Napoléon  tumed  quickly  around,  and  a  gleam  of 
gratitude  and  joy  beamed  from  his  countenance  as  he  recognized  his  faith- 
ful  friend.  He  inunediately  took  Caulaincourt's  arm,  and  said,  as  he  con- 
tinued  his  walk, 

"  Is  ail  ready  for  my  departure  ?" 

'^  Yes,  sire,"  the  duke  replied,  with  émotion  he  could  not  repress. 

**  'Tis  well,  Caulaincourt,"  Napoléon  added  ;  "  you  exercise  for  the  last 
time  the  functions  of  grand  equerry  near  my  person." 

Then,  in  moumful  tones, he  continued  :  "  Can  you  believe  it,  Caulaincourt? 
Berthier  has  departed — departed  without  even  wishing  me  farewell.  Ber- 
thier was  bom  a  courtier.  You  will  see  him  begging  employment  of  the 
Bourbons.    I  am  mortified  to  see  men  whom  I  had  raised  so  high  bringing 
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themselrea  bo  low.  What  has  become  of  the  halo  of  glory  that  encircled 
them  ?  What  must  the  alhed  Bovereigns  think  of  men  whom  I  made  the 
ornamenta  of  my  reign  î  Caulaincourt,  this  France  is  mine.  Every  ihing 
by  which  it  is  diahonored  is  to  me  a  personal  injury,  I  âm  bo  idertified  with 
it.  But  I  muBt  go  in  and  sit  down.  I  feel  fetigued.  Haeten — hasten  my 
departure.     It  is  too  long  delayed," 

Just  as  the  Emperor  and  the  Dute  were  leaving  the  garden,  a  cuiraBsier 
of  the  Guard,  who  had  been  watching  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  Em- 
peror, came  running  in  great  agitation  toward  them. 

"  Please  your  majeaty,"  said  he,  in  a  tremblîng,  aupplicating  roice,  "  I  de- 
mand  justice.  An  odious  act  of  injustice  has  been  donc  me.  I  am  thirty- 
six  years  old.  Twenty-two  years  I  hâve  been  in  the  Berrice.  I  hâve  my 
décoration,"  said  he,  striking  roughly  hia  broad  cheat,  "  and  yet  I  am  not  in 
the  list  of  those  who  are  to  go  with  your  majesty.     If  I  am  thua  aent  to  the 
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rigfat-about,  blood  shall  flow  for  it.  I  will  make  a  vacancy  among  the  privi- 
leged.    This  affair  shall  not  pass  thus." 

*^  You  hâve,  then,  a  strong  désire  to  go  with  me  Y*  said  Napoléon,  deeply 
touched  with  the  man's  fidelity.  ^*  Hâve  you  well  considered  this,  that  you 
must  quit  France,  your  family,  your  promotion  ?    You  are  a  quarter-master.'* . 

"  It  is  not  merely  a  désire,  my  Emperor,"  the  man  replied  ;  "  it  is  my 
right,  my  honor,  wbich  I  claim.  I  relinquish  my  promotion.  I  hâve  my 
«3ross  ;  that  will  suffice.  As  to  my  family,  you  hâve  beén  my  family  thèse 
two-and-twenty  years." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Emperor  ;  "  you  shall  go  with  me,  my  good  friend. 
J  will  arrange  it." 

**  Thanks — ^thanks  to  your  majesty,"  the  poor  fellow  replied,  and  he  retired 
elated  with  pride  and  happiness. 

AU  the  affections  of  the  Emperor  were  deeply  moved  by  thèse  tokens  of 
dévotion  on  the  part  of  the  common  soldiers.  Almost  overcome  with  émo- 
tion, he  convulsively  pressed  Caulaincourt's  arm,  and  said, 

^'I  can  only  take  with  me  four  hundred  men,  and  yet  the  whole  of  my 
brave  Guard  wish  to  foUow  me.  Among  those  faithful  soldiers,  the  question 
is,  which  shall  be  the  most  ingénions  in  finding,  in  the  antiquity  of  his  serv- 
ices  and  the  number  of  his  armoriai  bearings,  claims  to  share  with  me  my 
exile.    Brave,  brave  men,  why  can  I  not  take  you  ail  with  me  ?" 

While  thèse  things  were  transpiring,  the  Empress,  with  her  son,  was  at 
Blois,  about  one  hundred  miles  southeast  from  Paris,  and  seventy  miles  from 
Fontainebleau.  She  was  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  her  face  was  continu- 
ally  bathed  in  tears.  She  was  but  twenty-two  yeàrs  of  âge,  quite  inexperi- 
enced,  had  never  been  trained  to  any  self-reliance,  and  was  placed  in  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment.  When  informed  of  the 
Emperor's  abdication,  she  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  Allies  could 
contemplate  his  dethronement.  "  My  fathcr,"  she  said,  *♦  would  never  con- 
sent to  it.  He  repeated  to  me  over  and  over  again,  when  he  placed  me  on 
the  French  throne,  that  he  would  always  maintain  me  in  that  station  ;  and 
my  father  is  rigidly  true  to  his  word." 

The  Emperor  wrote  to  Maria  Louisa  daily,  and  often  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  keeping  her  informed  of  the  progress  of  events.  It  was,  howevcr,  with 
great  difficulty  that  any  courier  could  pass  between  Fontainebleau  and  Blois, 
as  bands  of  Cossacks  were  prowling  in  ail  directions.  Napoléon  was  afraid 
to  request  Maria  Louisa  to  join  him,  since  he  had  no  means  of  affording  her 
protection,  and  she  would  be  imminently  exposed  on  the  way  to  insuit  and 
captivîty. 

On  the  7th  of  April  the  Emperor  wrote  her  a  letter,  by  Colonel  Galbois. 
With  great  difiBcnlty  the  courier  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Empress.  She 
read  the  letter  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  then  said,  "  My  proper 
place  is  near  the  Emperor,  particularly  now,  when  he  is  so  truly  unhappy. 
I  insist  upon  going  to  him.  I  should  be  contented  any  where,  provided  I  can 
but  be  in  his  company." 

The  colonel  represented  to  her  that  the  péril  of  the  joumey  was  so  ex- 
trême that  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  With  great  reluctance  she  yielded, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  which  gratified  him  exceedingly.    He 
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immediately  wrote  to  her  to  advance  to  Orléans,  wbich  waa  abbut  half  way 
between  Blois  and  Fontainebleau.  She  reacbed  Orléans  witbout  any  per- 
sonal  molestation,  thougb  her  escort  was  robbed  by  the  way.  She  remain- 
ed  in  Orléans  several  days,  in  the  deepest  distress  and  alarm.  Her  eyes 
were  swollen  with  continuai  weeping»  and  she  exhibited  an  aspect  of  woe 
which  moved  the  sympathy  of  every  heart. 

Maria  Louisa,  thougb  possessing  but  little  native  force  of  character,  was 
an  amiable  woman,  and  by  her  gentle  spirit  won  Napoleon's  tender  attach- 
ment.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  woman  to  hâve  been  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances  of  greater  perplexity.  *'  What  can  I  do  ?"  she  said  in  anguish  to 
the  Duke  of  Rovigo.  "  I  write  to  the  Emperor  for  advice,  and  he  tells  me 
to  write  to  my  father.  But  what  can  my  father  say,  after  the  injuries  he  bas 
allowed  to  be  inflicted  upon  me  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the  Emperor  with  my  son  ? 
But  if  an  attempt  is  made  upon  the  Emperor's  life,  and  he  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  fiy,  we  should  but  embarrass  him,  and  add  to  his  danger.  I  know 
not  what  to  do.    I  live  but  to  weep." 

Maria  Louisa  was  now  entirely  helpless.  A  Russian  escort  was  sent 
from  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  conducted  her  witbout  résistance  to  Ram- 
bouillet,  an  ancient  hunting-seat  of  the  kings  of  France,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Paris.  Hère  she  joined  her  father,  and  became,  with  her  son,  the  cap- 
tive of  the  Allies.  Guarded  by  the  soldiers  who  had  overthrown  her  hus- 
band,  she  ws^  conveyed  to  Vienna.  How  far  her  subséquent  inglorious  ca- 
reer  was  influenced  by  inclination  or  by  force,  it  is  impossible  now  to  déter- 
mine. 

The  20th  of  April  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  Emperor.  During 
the  few  intervening  days  he  appeared  calm,  tranquil,  and  decided.  He  stiU 
clung  to  the  hope  that  Maria  Louisa  and  his  adored  child  would  be  permit- 
ted  to  rejoin  him  at  Elba.  '^  The  air  there  is  healthy,"  he  observed,  '^  and 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  excellent.  I  shall  feel  tolerably  comfortable 
there,  and  I  hope  that  Maria  Louisa  will  do  so  too." 

A  few  days  before  his  departure,  his  old  prefect  of  the  palace,  Beausset,  in 
conversation,  ventured  to  state,  "  It  is  now  to  be  regretted  that  we  had  not 
concluded  peace  at  Chatillon." 

Napoléon,  with  remarkable  composure,  replied,  '*  I  never  believed  in  the 
good  faith  of  our  enemies.  Every  day  there  were  new  demands,  new  con- 
ditions. They  did  not  want  peace  ;  and  then  I  had  declared  to  France  that 
I  never  would  accède  to  any  terms  that  I  tbought  humiliating,  even  thougb 
the  enemy  were  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre." 

During  this  same  interview,  which  lasted  above  two  hours,  he  said,  "  What 
a  thing  is  destiny  !  At  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  I  did  bII  I  could  to  meet 
a  glorious  death  in  defending,  foot  by  foot,  the  soil  of  the  country.  I  exposeâ 
myself  without  reserve.  It  rained  bullets  around  me.  My  clothes  were 
pierced,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  could  reach  me.  A  death  which  I  should 
owe  to  an  act  of  despair  would  be  a  baseness.  Suicide  neither  accords  with 
my  principles  nor  with  the  rank  which  I  bave  fiUed  on  the  stage  of  the  world. 
I  am  a  man  condemned  to  live." 

General  Montholon,  who  had  been  on  a  military  reccXnnoissance,  retumed 
from  the  banks  of  the  Loire.    He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  feeling  which 
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animated  the  soldiers  and  the  people.    **  By  r^Uying  the  troops  of  the  south, 
a  formidable  force  might  be  assembled,"  said  he. 

^^  It  is  too  late,"  the  Emperor  replied.  '^  I  could  baye  done  it^  but  they  did 
net  wish  it.  Doubtless  I  might  still  hold  eut  another  campaign»  and  ofier  a 
successful  résistance,  but  I  should  be  kindling  a  civil  war  in  France»  and  I 
will  not  do  so.  Besides^  I  hâve  signed  my  abdication,  and  I  wiU  not  recall 
what  I  hâve  done.    Let  destiny  be  accomplished.'* 

On  the  moming  of  the  19th,  the  préparations  were  nearly  completed  for 
the  departure*  As  the  hour  approached  in  which  Napoléon  was  to  bid  adieu 
to  ail  which  he  had  known  aiûl  loved,  though  calm  and  resigned,  there  were 
many  indications  that  he  was  struggling  to  smother  the  most  excruciating 
sorrow.  His  heart  yeamed  for  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  désertion  ;  and  yet 
many  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  whom  he  had  loved  and  cherished,  were 
now  dancing  at  the  balls  of  the  Allies,  and  wearing  the  white  cockade  of  the 
Bourbons.  It  is  not  strange  that  they  wishéd  to  avoid  a  parting  interview 
with  the  forsaken  Emperor.  Still,  Napoléon  hoped  that  some  of  them  would 
corne.  He  uttered  not  one  wor^  of  reproach,  but  was  overheard  repeating 
sadly  to  himself  the  names  Mole,  Fontanes,  Berthier,  Ney*  Every  time  the 
Sound  of  a  carriage  broke  upon  the  silence  of  the  deserted  halls  of  the  pal- 
ace, expectation  and  anxiety  were  visible  in  his  looks.    Still  no  one  came. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  sent  for  Caulaincourt.  His  mien  was  digni- 
fied  and  composed,  but  expressive  of  one  upon  whom  misfortune  had  heavily 
fallen.  '*  Caulaincourt,"  said  the  Emperor,  *'  to-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock,  I 
shall  step  into  my  carriage." 

There  was  a  moments  pause,  during  which  Caulaincourt  seemed  unable 
to  make  any  reply.  The  Emperor  fixed  his  eye  upon  his  faithful  embassa- 
dor,  took  his  hand,  and  added,  in  slow  and  solemn  tones, 

**  Caulaincourt,  I  am  heart-broken.    We  ought  never  to  part." 

"  Sire  !"  Caulaincourt  exclaimed,  in  despair,  "  I  will  go  with  you.  France 
has  become  hateful  to  me." 

*^  No,  Caulaincourt,"  the  Emperor  rejoined,  '*  you  must  not  quit  France 
with  me.  Yoû  may  still  be  useful  to  me  hère.  Who  is  to  look  to  the  in- 
terests  of  my  family  and  of  my  faithful  servants  ?  Who  is  to  défend  the 
cause  of  those  brave  and  devoted  Foies,  of  whom  the  nineteenth  article  of 
the  treaty  guarantees  the  rights  acquired  by  honorable  services  ?*  Think 
well  !  It  would  be  a  shame  for  France,  for  me,  for  ail  of  us,  Caulaincourt, 
if  the  interests  of  the  Foies  were  not  irrevocably  secured.  In  conformity 
with  the  .rights  which  the  nineteenth  article  gives  me,  I  hâve  caused  à  state- 
ment  to  be  prepared.  I  hâve  fixed  the  sums  which  I  wish  to  be  paidto  my 
guardy  my  civil  and  military  household,  and  to  my  attendants.  Fidelity  can 
not  be  recompensed  with  money,  but  at  présent  it  is  ail  I  hâve  to  give.  Tell 
them  it  is  a  remembrance  which  I  leave  to  each  individually,  as  an  attesta- 
tion of  their  good  services.  Be  on  the  watch,  Caulaincourt,  tili  thèse  ar- 
rangements are  fulfiUed." 

*  The  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  was  as  follows  :  "The  Polish  troops  of  ail  anns  shall  hâve 
the  liberty  of  retuming  to  their  own  coontiy,  presernng  their  anns  and  baggage  as  a  testimonial 
of  thetr  honorable  services.  The  officers,  sob-officers,  and  soldiers  shall  préserve  the  decontîoos 
which  hâve  been  granted  to  them,  and  the  pensions  attached  to  thèse  décorations." 
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After  a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  **  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  established 
in  my  sovereignty  of  the  isle  of  Elba.  I  am  in  haste  to  get  therc.  I  bave 
dreamed  of  great  things  for  France.  Time  failed  me.  I  told  you,  Caulain- 
court,  at  Dubeu,  the  French  nation  knows  not  how  to  support  reverses. 
This  people,  the  bravest  and  most  intelligent  in  the  world,  bas  no  pertinacity 
but  in  flying  to  the  combat.  Defeat  demoralizes  them.  During  sixteen 
years,  the  French  nation  hâve  marched  with  me  from  victory  to  victory.  A 
single  year  of  disasters  bas  made  them  forget  every  thing." 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  continued,  "  The  way  I  bave  been  treated  is  infa- 
mous.  They  separate  me  violently  from  my  wife  and  child.  In  what  bar- 
barous  code  do  they  find  the  article  which  deprives  a  sovereign  of  bis  rights 
as  a  father  and  a  husband  ?  By  what  savage  law  do'  they  arrogate  the  pow- 
er  to  separate  those  whom  Go4  bas  joined  ?  History  will  avenge  me.  It 
will  say,  *  Napoléon,  the  soldier,  the  conqueror,  was  clément  and  generous 
in  victory.  Napoléon,  when  conquered,  was  treated  with  indignity  by  the 
monarchs  of  Europe.'  "  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added  with  bitter* 
ness,  ''  It  is  a  planned  thing.  Do  you  not  see  that,  because  they  dare  not 
blow  out  my  brains  with  a  pistol,  they  assassinate  me  by  slow  degrees? 
There  are  a  thousand  means  of  causing  death." 

As  Napoléon  uttered  thèse  words,  large  drops  of  perspiration  oozed  from 
bis  brow,  and  he  paced  the  floor  in  intense  agitation.  In  reading  the  record 
of  bis  anguish,  the  mind  instinctively  recurs  to  *the  divorce  of  Joséphine. 
We,  perhaps,  perceive  in  it  the  retributive  hand  of  God,  who,  in  bis  provi- 
dential  government,  does  not  permit  even  sins  of  ignorance  to  pass  away  un- 
punished. 

Caulaincourt  endeavored  to  soothe  him.  "  Sire,"  he  said,  "  ail  my  zcal, 
ail  my  efforts  shall  be  exerted  to  put  an  end  to  this  impious  séparation. 
Your  majesty  may  rely  on  me.  I  will  see  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  bis  ar- 
rivai at  Paris*  The  Empress  will  second  me.  She  will  wish  to  rejoin  you. 
Hâve  hope,  sire,  bave  hope." 

"  You  are  right,  Caulaincourt,  you  are  right,"  the  Emperor  more  calmly 
rejoined.  ^*  My  wife  loves  me.  I  believe  it.  She  bas  never  had  cause  to 
complain  of  me.  It  is  impossible  that  I  bave  beôome  indiffèrent  to  her. 
Louisa  is  amiable  in  her  disposition  and  simple  in  her  tastes.  She  will  pre- 
fer  her  husband's  house  to  a  duchy  granted  in  charity.  And  in  the  isle  of 
Elba  I  can  yet  be  happy  with  my  wife  and  son." 

Caulaincourt,  as  he  narrâtes  thèse  events,  adds,  **  This  hope,  which  for  a 
moment  soothed  bis  grief,  I  shared  not  in.  I  tried  the  negotiation.  •  I  press- 
ed  it.  I  supplicated.  I  was  not  seconded  or  aided  by  any  one.  Who 
knows,  if  Napoléon  had  been  united  to  bis  wife  and  son,  that  France  would 
bave  had  ta  déplore  the  misfortune  of  the  hundred  days,  and,  subsequently, 
the  captivity  and  death  of  the  hero  ?" 

Napoléon  soon  regained  his  wonted  composure.  He  spoke  without  asper- 
ity  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  would  ren- 
der  the  stability  of  the  new  government  quite  impossible.  "  Between  the 
old  Bourbons,"  said  he,  ''  and  the  présent  génération  of  Frenchmen,  there  is 
an  incompatibility  of  feeling.  The  future  is  big  with  events.  Caulaincourt, 
Write  often  to  me.    'Your  letters  will  make  some  amends  for  your  absence. 
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The  remembrance  of  your  conduct  wiU  reconcile  me  to  tfae  human  race. 
You  are  the  most  faithful  of  my  friends.'* 

Then  cordially  grasping  the  hand  of  the  duke,  the  Emperor  added,  ^'  My 
friend,  we  must  separate.  To»morrow  I  shall  hâve  occasion  for  ail  my  for- 
titude  in  bidding  adieu  to  my  soldiers.  My  brave  Guard  !  faithful  and  de- 
voted  in  my  good  and  in  my  bad  fortune  !  To-morrow  I  take  my  last  fare- 
well.  This  is  the  final  struggle  that  remains  for  me  to  make."  His  voice 
became  tremulous,  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  added,  "  Caulaincourt,  my  friend, 
we  shall  one  day  meet  again."  Entirely  oVercome  with  émotion,  he  hastily 
left  the  cabinet.  Such  was  the  final  parting  of  Napoléon  with  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza. 

Caulaincourt  adds,  ''  I  was  a  league  firom  Fontainebleau  befbre  I  felt  con- 
scions  as  to  how  or  why  I  was  there.  On  quitting  the  Emperor's  cabinet, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  threw  myself  into  my  carnage,  which  was 
waiting  at  the  entrance  to  the  grand  staircase.  AU  was  now  over.  It  seem- 
ed  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  before  measured  the  fîill  depth  of  the  abyss.  Cer- 
tainly  I  had  never  before  so  highly  appreciated  the  personal  merits  of  Na- 
poléon. He  had  never  appeared  to  me  more  great  than  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  départ  in  exile  from  France.  I  was  independent  in  my  for- 
tune. I  was  tired  of  men  and  things.  I  wished  for  repose.  But  repose 
without  him  !  it  was  the  ruin  of  ail  the  delightful  illusions  which  gave  a 
value  to  life.  I  did  not  comprehend  how  henceforth  I  should  drag  out  my 
colorless  existence.  I  dreamed  of  travels  into  remote  lands,  of  mental  oc- 
cupations, which  should  fiU  the  measureless  void  of  my  days  to  come.  I 
questioned  the  future,  and  in  the  future  was  written,  in  letters  of  blood — 
Waterloo." 

The  high  sensé  of  honor  with  whfch  Napoléon  was  disposed  to  discharge 
his  part  of  the  obligations  of  this  treaty,  compulsory  as  it  was,  is  manifest 
from  the  magnanimous  lauguage  with  which  he  released  his  officers  from  ail 
further  obligations  to  him,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  faithful  to  their  country 
under  the  new  govemment.  He  assembled  in  his  room  the  officers  still  de- 
voted  to  him  who  remained  at  Fontainebleau,  and,  affectionately  looking 
around  upon  the  group,  said,  in  his  farewell  words, 

"  Gentlemen,  when  I  remain  no  longer  with  you,  and  when  you  hâve  an- 
other  govemment,  it  will  become  you  to  attach  yourselves  to  it  firankly^  and 
serve  it  as  faithfuUy  as  you  hâve  served  me.  I  request,  and  even  command 
you  to  do  this.  Therefore,  ail  who  désire  to  go  to  Paris  hâve  my  permis- 
sion to  do  so  ;  and  those  who  remain  hère  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  ad- 
hésion to  the  govemment  of  the  Bourbons." 

The  moraing  of  the  20tfa  dawned.  Napoléon  had  appointed  midday  as 
the  hour  of  his  departure.  He  remained  during  the  forenoon  alone  in  his 
cabinet.  As  the  hour  approached,  the  troops  of  the  Impérial  Guard  were 
drawn  up  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  to  pay  their  last  token  of  respect 
to  their  exiled  Emperor.  An  immense  concourse  from  the  surroundii^  coun- 
try had  coUected  to  witness  the  great  event.  The  commissioners  of  the  al- 
lied  powers,  the  ^nerals  of  his  body-guard,  and  a  few  of  the  officers  of  the 
impérial  household,  assembled,  in  moumfiil  silence,  in  the  saloon  before  his 
cabinet.     General  Bertrand,  grand-marshal  of  the  palace,  faithful  to  Napo- 
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leon  until  the  dying  scène  at  St.  Helena,  announced  the  Emperor.  Napo- 
léon, with  a  serene  countenance  and  a  tranquil  air,  came  forth.  The  émo- 
tions excited  in  eyery  breast  were  toadeep  for  utterance,  and  not  a  word  dis- 
turbed  the  solemn  silence  of  the  scène.  As  the  Emperor  passed  clown  the 
Une  of  his  friends,  bowing  to  the  right  and  the  left,  they  seized  his  hand  and 
bathed  it  with  tbeir  tears. 

As  he  arrived  at  the  landing  of  the  grand  staircase,  he  stood  for  a  moment 
and  looked  around  upon  the  Guard  drawn  up  in  the  court,  and  upon  the  in- 
numerable  multitude  which  throhged  its  surroundings.  Every  eye  was  fized 
on  him.  It  was  a  funereal  scène,  over  which  was  suspended  the  solemnity 
of  religious  awe.  The  soldiers  were  suffocated  with  sorrow.  Acclamations 
in  that  hour  would  hâve  been  a  mockery.  The  silence  of  the  grave  reigneJ 
undisturbed.  Tears  roUed  down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  warriors,  and 
their  heads  were  bowed  in  unaifected  grief.  They  envied  the  lot  of  the  lit- 
tle  band  who  were  allowed  to  départ  as  the  companions  of  their  beloved 
chieftain. 

Napoléon  cast  a  tender  and  a  grateful  look  over  the  battalions  and  the 
squadrons  who  had  ever  proved  so  faithful  to  himself  and  to  his  cause.  Be- 
fore  descending  into  the  court-yard,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if  his  for- 
titude  were  forsaking  him.  But,  immediately  rallying  his  strength,  he  ap- 
proached  the  soldiers.  The  drums  commenced  beating  the  accustomed  sa- 
inte. With  a  gesture  Napoléon  arrested  the  martial  tones.  A  breathless 
stillness  prevailed.  With  a  voice  clear  and  firm,  every  articulation  of  which 
was  heard  in  the  remotest  ranks,  he  said, 

"Gênerais,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  my  Old  Guard,  I  bid  you  farewell. 
For  five-and-twenty  years  I  hâve  ever  found  you  in  the  path  of  honor  and 
of  glory.  In  thèse  last  days,  as  in  the^ays  of  our  prosperity,  you  hâve  nev- 
er  ceased  to  be  models  of  fidelity  and  of  courage.  Europe  has  armed  against 
us.  Still,  with  men  such  as  you,  our  cause  never  could  hâve  been  lost.  We 
could  hâve  maintained  a  civil  war  for  years.  But  it  would  hâve  rendered 
our  country  unhappy.  I  hâve  therefore  sacrificed  our  interests  to  those  of 
France.  I  leave  you.  But  do  youj  myfriends,  be  faithful  to  the  new  sover- 
eign  whom  France  has  accepted.  The  happiness  of  France  was  my  only 
thoughi.  It  shall  ever  be  the  object  of  my  most  fervent  prayers.  Grieve 
not  for  my  lot.  I  shall  be  happy  so  long  as  I  know  that  you  are  so.  If  I 
hâve  consented  to  outlive  myself,  it  is  with  the  hope  of  still  promoting  your 
glory.  I  trust  to  write  the  deeds  we  hâve  achieved  together.  Adieu,  my 
children  !  I  would  that  I  could  press  you  ail  to  xny  heart.  Let  me  at  least 
émbrace  your  gênerai  and  your  Eagle." 

Every  eye  was  now  bathed  in  tears,  and  hère  and  there  many  a  strong 
bosom  was  heaving  with  sobs.  At  a  signal  from  Napoléon,  General  Petit, 
who  then  commanded  the  "  Old  Guard,"  a  man  of  martial  bearing  but  of 
tender  feelings,  advanced,  and  stood  &etween  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  and 
their  Emperor.  Napoléon,  with  tears  dimming  his  eyes,  encircled  the  gên- 
erai in  his  arms,  while  the  vétéran  commander,  entirely  unmanned,  sobbed 
aloud.  AU  hearts  were  melted,  and  a  stiâed  moan  was  heard  through  ail 
the  ranks. 

Again  the  Emperor  recovered  himself,  and  said,  "  Bring  me  the  Eagle." 
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A  grenadier  advanced  beariug  one  of  the  Eagles  of  the  régiment.  Napoléon 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  its  silver  beak,  then  pressed  the  Eagle  to  bis  heart,  and 
said,  in  tremulous  accents,  "  Dear  Eagle  !  may  this  last  embrace  vibrate  for- 
ever  in  the  hearts  of  ail  my  faitbful  soldiers  !  Farewell,  again,  my  old  com- 
panioDs — farewell  !" 

The  outburet  of  univereal  ^rief  could  no  longer  be  reatrained  ;  ail  werc 
alike  overcome.  Napoléon  threw  himself  into  his  carriàge,  bowed  bis  sor- 
row-Btricken  head,  covered  his  eyes  with  both  hands,  and  the  carnage  rolled 
away,  bearing  the  greateet  and  noblest  son  of  France  into  exile. 
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CHAPTER  XXin 

THE     EMFEROR     AT     ELBA. 

Equanimity  of  the  Emperor — ^Affection  of  Joséphine— Her  Death — ^Napoléon*!  Amv«l  at  Elbi^— 
His  Dévotion  to  the  Interests  of  the  Island — Rural  Enjoymenta — Measoiea  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France — Comical  Appearance  of  Louis  XVIIL — Plans  for  the  Abdication  of  the  Emperor — ^The 
Income  of  the  Emperor  withheld — Conversation  with  Lord  I^rington — Distracted  State  of 
France — Conversation  with  M.  Chabouillon — ^Napoléon  décides  to  leave  Elb»— Testimony  of  the 
Duke  of  Rovigo. 

Napoléon  was  to  embark  at  Frejus,  which  is  about  seven  himdred  miles 
from  Pads.  Eight  days  were  occupied  in  the  journey  to  the  coast.  Through- 
out  ail  the  first  part  of  the  journey  he  was  the  object  of  uniyersal  respect  and 
affection.  Crowds  gathered  to  see  him  pass  along  the  road,  and  where  re- 
lays  of  horses  were  to  be  taken,  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
of  "  Vive  r Empereur  r  As  he  approached  those  departments  farther  remote 
from  Paris,  where  he  was  less  known,  and  where  the  Bourbon  interest  con- 
tinued  strong,  it  was  anticipated  that  he  would  encounter  many  insults.  In 
a  few  towns,  as  the  cavalcade  advanced,  cries  of  "  Vive  le  RoiT  were  raised, 
and,  but  for  the  prudent  précaution  of  the  commissioners,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  would  hâve  been  assassinated.* 

Napoléon  had  now  entirely  recovered  his  equanimity,  and  appeared  social 
and  cheerful.  As  a  matter  of  précaution,  he  rode  on  horseback,  in  advance 
of  his  escort,  occasionally  answering  questions  to  the  populace,  and  laughing 
good  humoredly  at  observations  often  not  very  complimentary  respecting 
himself.  On  the  27th  he  reached  Frejus,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  28th 
embarked,  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  in  the  British  fhgate  ^'  The 
UndcntntedJ"  A  French  vessel  had  been  prepared  for  his  réception,  but  he 
refused  to  sail  under  the  Bourbon  flag.  Two  of  the  commissioners,  the 
Austrian  and  the  English,  accompanied  him  on  board. 

During  thèse  melancholy  scènes,  Napoléon  could  not  forget  his  true  and 
faithful  Joséphine.  She  was  at  Malmaison,  overwhelmed  with  anguish.  He 
wrote  to  her  frequently.  In  ail  his  lettérs  to  Joséphine,  he  seemed  to  recog- 
nize  her  noble  nature  and  her  appréciative  spirit.  Four  days  before  he  left 
Fontainebleau  for  Elba,  he  sent  to  her  the  foUowing  letter  : 

■ 

"  Dear  Joséphine, — ^I  wrote  to  you  on  the  8th  of  this  month,  but  perhaps 
you  hâve  not  received  my  letter.     Hostilities  still  continued,  and  possibly  it 

• 

*  In  référence  to  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  aooount  of  this  journey  to  Frejus,  Mr.  Haziitt  says,  "  He 
was  once  or  twice  exposed  to  insults  and  personal  risk,  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  exaggerated 
and  ridiculous  stories,  that  bave  at  présent  only  one  discreditable'  écho.  Napoléon  is  represented 
as  having  wept  and  trembled  like  a  woman.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  style  of  the  hero  from 
that  of  his  historian  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  a  pen,  accustomed  to  describe  and  to 
create  the  highest  interest  in  pure  fiction,  without  any  foundation  at  ail,  should  be  able  to  receive 
and  gloss  over  whatever  it  pleases  as  true,  with  the  aid  of  idle  rumor,  vulgar  préjudice,  and  servile 
malice.  The  author  hère  alluded  to,  with  no  less  shame  than  regret,  writes  fiction  with  the  broad, 
open  palm  of  humanity,  history  with  cloven  hoofr." 
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may  bave  been  intercepted.  At  présent  the  communicationB  must  be  re- 
established.  I  hâve  formed  my  resolution.  I  bave  no  doubt  this  billet  will 
reach  you,  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  said  to  you.  Then  I  lamented  my 
situation.  My  head  and  spirit  are  freed  from  an  enormous  weight.  My  fall 
is  great,  but  it  may,  as  men  say,  prove  useful.  In  my  retreat  I  shall  substi- 
tute  the  pen  for  the  sword.  The  history  of  my  reign  will  be  curious.  The 
world  bas  as  yet  seen  me  only  in  profile.  I  shall  show  myself  in  full.  How 
many  things  bave  I  to  disclose  !  how  many  are  the  men  of  whom  a  false  es- 
timate  is  entertained  !  I  hâve  heaped  benefits  upon  millions  of  ingrates,  and 
they  bave  ail  betrayed  me — ^yes,  ail.  I  except  from  this  number  the  good 
Eugène,  so  worthy  of  you  and  of  me.  Adieu,  my  dear  Joséphine.  Be  re- 
signed,  as  I  am,  and  never  forget  him  who  never  forgot,  and  who  never  will 
fbrget  you.    Farewell,  Joséphine  !  Napolbon. 

"  P.S. — I  expect  to  hear  frôm  you  at  Elba.    I  am  not  very  well." 

Joséphine,  as  she  read  thèse  Unes,  wept  bitterly.  AU  the  affections  of  her 
soûl,  eUcited  anew  by  the  sorrow  of  her  former  companion,  now  gushed  forth 
unrestrained.  ''  I  must  not  remain  hère,"  she  said.  '^  My  présence  is  nec- 
essary  to  the  Emperor.  The  duty  is,  indeed,  more  Maria  Louisa's  than 
mine.  But  the  Emperor  is  alone — ^forsaken.  Well,  I  at  least  will  not  aban- 
don him.  I  might  be  dispensed  with  whUe  he  was  happy,  now  I  am  sure 
that  he  expects  me." 

In  her  situation  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  embarrassment,  and  not  knowing 
what  décision  Maria  Louisa  might  adopt,  she  wrote  the  foUowing  touching 
Unes  to  Napoléon  : 

"  Now  only  can  I  calculate  the  whole  extent  of  the  misfortune  of  having 
beheld  my  union  with  you  dissolved  by  law.  Now  do  I  indeéd  lament  being 
no  more  than  your  friend,  who  can  but  mourn  over  a  misfortune  great  as  it 
is  unexpected.  Ah,  sire  !  why  can  I  not  fly  to  you  !  Why  can  I  not  give 
you  the  assurance  that  exile  bas  no  terrors  save  for  vulgar  minds  ;  and  that, 
far  from  diminishing  a  sincère  attachment,  misfortune  imparts  to  it  a  new 
force.  I  bave  been  upon  the  point  of  quitting  France  to  foUow  your  foot- 
steps,  and  to  consecrate  to  you  the  remainder  of  an  existence  which  you  so 
long  embellished.  A  single  motive  restrains  me,  and  that  you  may  divine. 
If  I  leam  that  I  am  the  only  one  who  will  fulfiU  her  duty,  nothing  shall  de- 
tain  me,  and  I  wiU  go  to  the  only  place  where,  henceforth,  there  can  be  hap- 
[finess  for  me,  since  I  shaU  be  able  to  console  you  when  you  are  isolated  and 
unfortunate.  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  départ.  Adieu,  sire  !  Whatever  I 
would  add  would  still  be  too  little.  It  is  no  longer  by  words  that  my  senti- 
ments for  you  are  to  be  proved,  and  fotactions  your  consent  is  necessary." 

A  fcw  days  afler  writing  this  letter,  Joséphine,  crushed  by  care  and  sor- 
row, was  taken  sick.  It  was  soon  évident  that  her  dying  hour  approached. 
She  received  the  tidings  with  perfect  composure,  and  partook  of  the  last 
sacraments  of  religion.  At  the  close  of  thèse  solemn  rites  she  said  to  Eu- 
gène and  Hortense,  who  were  weeping  at  her  bedside, 

''  I  bave  always  desir^d  the  happiness  of  France.  I  did  ail  in  my  power 
to  contribute  to  it.  I  can  say  witb  truth,  in  this  my  dying  hour,  that  the 
first  wife  of  Napoléon  never  caused  a  single  tear  to  flow." 
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She  called  for  a  portrait  of  the  Ëmperor,  gazed  upon  it  long  and  tenderly, 
and,  fervently  pressing  it  to  het  heart,  breathed  the  foUowing  prayer  : 

"  0  God  !  watch  over  Napoléon  while  he  remains  in  the  désert  of  this 
worid.  Alas  !  though  he  halji  committed  great  fauUs,  hath  he  not  expiated 
them  by  great  suSerings  î  Jueit  God  !  thoti  hast  looked  into  his  heart,  and 
hast  seen  by  haw  ardent  a  désire  for  useful  and  durable  improvements  he 
was  animated.  Deign  to  approre  this  my  last  pétition,  and  tnay  this  image 
of  my  husband  bear  me  wîtness  that  my  latest  wish  and  my  lalest  prayer 
was  for  him  and  for  my  children." 


On  the  29th  of  May,  hardly  four  vreeks  after  Napoleon*8  arrivai  in  Elba, 
she  died.  It  was  a  Temal  evening  of  extraordinary  loveliness.  The  shruGs 
and  the  flowers  of  Malmaison  were  in  full  bloom,  and  the  luxuriant  groves 
were  Jîlled  with  the  songs  of  birda.  The  sun,  throned  in  gorgeous  clouds, 
was  just  descending,  while  gentle  zéphyrs  from  the  open  Windows  breathed 
over  the  paie  cheek  of  the  dying  enipress.  She  beld  the  miniature  of  Napo- 
léon ia  her  hand.  Her  last  looks  were  riveted  upon  those  features  she  had 
loved  so  faithfully,  and  faintly  exclaiming,  "  UUmd  ofElba — Napoléon .'"  her 
gentle  apirit  passed  away  into  the  aweet  sleep  of  the  Chriatian's  death.  For 
four  days  her  body  remained  shrouded  in  state.  More  than  twenty  thousand 
people — monarchs,  nobles,  statesmen,  and  adoring -peasants — thronged  the 
château  of  Malmaison  to  take  a  last  look  of  her  beloved  remains.  Her 
body  now  lies  entombed  in  the  antique  village  churcb  of  Ruel,  two  miles 
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from  MalmaiBiHi.     A  maugaleuno  of  white  marble,  lepreienting  the  EmpreM 
kneeling  in  her  coroDation  robes,  beare  the  simple  iDschption  : 

ECGENE    ÀND    HORTENSE 

JOSEPHINE. 
The  island  of  Elba  is  aituated  about  two  hundred  mileB  from  the  coast  of 
France.  Gentle  breezes,  a  smootb  ses,  and  cloudles»  skies  rendered  the 
voyage  of  fîve  days  peculiarly  agreeable.  The  Emperor  converaed  with 
perfect  frankness  and  cheerfulness,  and,  by  his  freedom  from  restraint,  his 
g;ood-nature,  and  his  social  converse,  won  the  admiration  and  the  friendship 
of  ail  in  the  ship.  Captain  Usher,  who  commanded  the  "  Undaunted,"  and 
other  distinguished  men  on  board,  bave  left  their  testimony,  that  in  extent 
of  information,  în  genius,  and  in  ail  social  fascinations,  the  Emperor  was  the 
most  extraordinary  man  they  had  ever  met.  He  had  been  but  a  few  houra 
on  board  before  he  had  won  the  kindly  feelings  of  ail  the  ship'a  compaoy. 
Even  the  conunon  sailors,  wbo  bad  beeh  itutfucted  to  believe  that  he  was  an 
incarnate  fîend,  were  beard  to  say  with  astonishment,  "Bony  ia  a  goodfethw, 
afteralir 


On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  beneath  the  blue 
waves  of  the  Medîterranean,  the  dark  mountains  of  Elba  rose  in  the  horizon. 
As  the  ship  drew  near  the  sbore,  the  Emperor  presented  to  the  ship's  crew 
a  purse  of  two  hundred  Napoléons  —  about  one  thousand  dollars.     The 
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boatBwain,  in  behalf  of  his  ahipmates,  cap  in  band,  retumed  thanks,  wishing 
"  his  hoDor  long  life,  and  bettxr  luck  n&n  time." 

The  next  morning  Napoléon  tanded,  under  a  royal  salute  from  tbe  English 
ship,  and  the  discharge  of  a  hundred  guns  from  the  battery  of  Porto  Ferrajo, 
the  humble  capital  of  his  diminutive  domain.  Napoléon,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing  immediately  to  the  palace  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  réception, 
wjth  the  siraplicity  of  a  private  traveler  tarried  upon  tbe  shore  wMle  hia 
property  was  disembarking.  occasionally  even  renderïng  assistance  with  hit 
own  banda.  Tbe  sun  was  intensely  bot.  Captain  Uther,  who  stood  by  his 
aide,  felt  it  sererely.  Napoléon,  noticing  his  diacomfort,  playfuUy  expressed 
surprise  that  a  British  officer,  belonging  to  a  profession  famed  foc  its  patient 
endurance  of  haldships,  should  be  so  affected. 

Napoléon  remained  for  two  hours  without  sitting  down,  superintending  the 

disembarkation.    Tbea  mounting  a  horee,  and  inviting  Captain  Usher  to  ac 

Company  him,  he  observed  that  he  would  take  a  ride  and  view  the  country. 

They  ascended  an  eminence  which  commanded  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole 

island,  whioh  was  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  twelve  miles  in 

breadth.     The  population  was  thirteen  thousand.     Aftei  gazing  toi  a  few 

moments    upon   its  whole 

extent,  he  remarked,  with 

a  smile,  "  My  empire,  it 

must  be  confessed,  is  rath- 

er  snaall." 

The  inhabitaots  received 
him  with  great  démonstra- 
tions of  joy.  The  peasan- 
try,  on  meeting  him,  knelt 
and  prostrated  themselves 
to  the  earth.  Napoléon 
was  mucb  displeased  with 
""■  "'  "■"■  this  debasement,  which  he 

attribut«d  to  their  want  of  éducation,  and  to  the  humiliation  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  monks.  But  even  hère  tbe  restless  énergies  of  his  mtnd, 
and  his  intense  interest  in  pubhc  improvement,  were  immediately  conspic- 
UOU9.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  daye  he  had  visited  every  spot  in  his 
little  domain.  He  examined  the  mines,  the  sait  marshes,  the  vineyards, 
the  woods,  the  harbors,  the  fortifications,  with  a  practical  and  a  scientifîc 
eye.  Extraordinary  activity  was  instantly  infused  into  the  little  realm. 
New  roads  were  constructed,  canals  were  dug,  and  aqueducts  reared.  A 
hospital  was  established,  conveniencea  were  introduced  to  facilitate  the  fish- 
eries,  and  improved  buildings  were  reared  for  carrying  on  the  salt-works. 
At  a  shurt  distance  from  Elba  therewas  an  uninhabited  island  called  Rianosa, 
which  had  been  abandoned,  as  it  had  become  a  turking-place  of  the  Barbary 
corsairs.  Napoléon  sent  thirty  of  his  guard,  as  a  colony,  lo  take  possession 
of  the  island,  and  sketched  out  a  plan  of  fortificationa  to  beat  offthe  pirates. 
"  Europe,"  he  remarked,  with  a  smile,  "  will  aay  that  I  hâve  already  made 
a  conquest." 

AH  his  énergies  seemed  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  wealth  and  the 
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industry  of  his  little  realm.  ^'  It  bas  been  alleged,''  sajs  W.  H.  Lreland,  "  but 
without  foundation,  that  tbe  Emperor  retained  his  taste  for  military  exer- 
cises. Not  one  review  took  place  during  his  résidence  at  Porto  Ferrajo, 
where  arms  seemed  to  possess  no  attractions  for  him." 

Early  in  June,  Madame  Letitia  and  Pauline,  impelled  by  maternai  and 
sisterly  affection,  came  to  share  the  exile  of  the  beloved  son  and  brother. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Austrian  commissioner  took  leave  and  retumed  to 
Vienna.  The  English  commissioner  was  now  left  alone.  His  position  was 
humiliating  to  himself  and  annoying  to  Napoléon.  Tbou^  he  was  an  in- 
telligent man,  and  Napoléon  at  first  took  pleasure  in  his  society,  the  degrad- 
ing  fonction  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  gradually  cooled  the  intimacy. 
Napoléon  ceased  to  pay  him  attention,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  was  not  a 
welcome  guest.  Still,  he  was  bound  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  ail  that 
transpired  at  Elba,  and  to  transmit  his  observations  to  the  English  cabinet. 
At  length,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror was  by  availing  himself  of  the  forms  of  court  étiquette,  which  rendered 
it  proper  to  call  upon  the  Emperor  to  take  his  leave  whenever  he  departed 
from  the  island,  and  also  to  announce  his  retum. 

The  présence  of  the  Emperor  made  the  little  island  of  Elba  the  most  con- 
spicuous  spot  in  ail  Europe.  A  large  number  of  travelers  from  ail  parts  of 
the  Continent  resorted  to  Elba  in  crowds.  French,  Italian,  and  Polish  offi- 
cers  thronged  thither  to  pay  their  homage  to  one  whose  renown  made  him, 
though  but  the  proprietor  of  a  small  estate,  the  most  illustrions  monarch  in 
Europe.  Ail  of  suitable  social  position  were  readily  admitted  to  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  banished  monarch.  He  engaged  in  conversation  with 
marvelous  freedom  and  friankness,  ihteréstihg  ail  by  the  nobleness  and  ther 
élévation  of  his  views,  speaking  of  the  past  as  of  history,  and  of  himself  as 
politically  dead. 

His  spirits  appeared  ever  tranquil.  No  expression  of  regret  escaped  his 
lips,  and  he  seemed  dtsposed  to  cast  tbe  mantle  of  charity  over  the  conduct 
of  those  who  had  most  deeply  wronged  him.  He  took  an  interest  in  the 
simple  amusements  of  the  peasants,  and  they  addressed  him  with  frankness 
and  affection,  as  if  he  were  their  father.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
présent  to  witness  some  of  their  athletic  feats  of  compétition,  they  requested 
him  to  préside  as  umpire.  Very  good-naturedly  he  consented.  He  ani- 
mated  the  competitors  by  his  plaudits,  and  crowned  the  victor  with  his  own 
hand. 

He  had  a  farm-house  but  a  short  distance  from  his  humble  palace  in  Porto 
Ferrajo.  Every  day  he  rode  thither  in  an  open  barouche,  accompanied  by 
his  mother,  and  occasionally  amused  himself  by  going  into  the  ponltry-yard 
and  feeding  the  chickens.  His  mother  was  then  nearly  seventy  years  of 
âge.  She  was  a  remarkably  fine-looking  woman,  her  countenance  being 
expressive  of  both  sweetness  and  dignity. 

Napoléon  slept  but  little.  He  often  threw  himself  upon  a  couch  without 
removing  his  clothes,  and  rose  very  early  in  the  moming  to  read  and  Write. 
He  breakfiasted  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  then  took  a  short  nâp.  He 
made  himself  a  very  agreeable  companion  to  ail  who  approached  him,  never 
alluding  with  the  slightest  gloom  or  re&^ret  to  his  past  reverses.     He  was 
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very  simple  and  unostentatioua  in  his  dress,  and  in  ail  bia  tastes.  The  in- 
tellectual  had  such  a  prédominance  in  his  nature  that  the  animal  appetite 
had  no  room  for  growth. 

The  summer  thus  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly  away.  The  allied  des- 
pote, having  recon<)uered  Europe,  were  atill  assembled  in  congress  at  Vi- 
enna,  quarreling  among  theinselves  respecting  the  division  of  the  spoîls. 
The  Bourbons  were  fast  resuming  their  ancient  tyranny  in  France.  Ali 
parties,  except  a  few  extrême  Loyaliats,  were  disguBted  with  their  svray. 

Alexander,  who  had  obtained  some  new  ideas  respecting  human  rights 
from  his  interviewa  with  Napoléon,  had  endeavored  to  persuade  Louis  XVIII. 
to  hâve  Eome  little  regard  to  public  opinion. 

"  The  doctrine  of  divine  rigkt  to  the  crown^'  said  the  Czar,  "  is  now  seen 
through  and  repudiated  by  the  people  of  France.  You  tnust  obtain  an  élec- 
tion to  the  throne  by  the  Senate,  that  you  may  be  underatood  to  reign  by  a 
new  title,  by  a  voluntary  appeal  to  the  people.  It  wîU  be  prudent  to  recog- 
ntze  as  valid  the  govemment  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  If  you  date  your 
reign  from  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.,  thus  asserting  that  since  that  time  you 
bave  been  the  lawful  sovereign  of  France,  and  that  the  empire  bas  been  a 
usurpation,  France  will  be  wounded  and  irritated." 

To  thèse  common-sense  remarka,  from  the  lips  of  the  despotic  Czar,  Louis 
hanghtily  replied,  "  By  what  title  can  the  Senate,  the  instrument  and  ac- 
complice  of  the  violence  and  madness  of  a  usurper,  diapose  of  the  crown  of 
France  ?     Does  it  belong  to  them  ?     And  if  it  did,  think  you  that  they  would 
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give  it  to  a  Bourbon  ?  No  !  The  deatbs  gf  my  brother  and  of  my  nephew 
bave  transmitted  tbe  tbrone  to  me.  In  virtue  of  this  title  I  reign.  Europe 
bas  placed  me  on  tbe  tbrone,  not  to  re-establisb  in  my  person  a  man,  a  race, 
but  a  principle.  I  bave  no  otber,  I  want  no  otber  title  to  présent  to  France 
and  to  tbe  world.  You  yourself — by  wbat  title  do  you  command  those  mill- 
ions of  men  wbom  you  bave  led  bere  to  restore  me  to  my  tbrone  ?" 

Alexander  was  silenced.  Tbe  advice  of  Bernadette  was  a  little  différent, 
and  more  bigbly  appreciated.  '^  Sire,"  said  be,  ''  make  yourself  dreaded,  and 
tbey  will  love  you.  Wear  a  velvet  glove  upon  a  band  of  iron."  In  tbis 
spirit  tbe  Bourbons,  madly  ignoring  ail  tbe  ligbt  and  advancement  of  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  century  of  révolution,  witb  folly  unutterable  endeavored  to  consign 
France  again  to  tbe  gloom  and  oppression  of  tbe  Middle  Ages.  ''  Tbe  Bour- 
bons," said  Napoléon,  '^  during  their  exile,  bad  leamed  notbing  and  bad  for- 
gotten  notbing." 

Louis  XVIII.  was  about  sixty  years  of  âge.  He  sufiered  much  from  tbe 
goût,  and  was  so  excessively  corpulent  tbat  be  could  bardly  walk.  He  con- 
versed  witb  ease,  and  possessed  tbat  quality  wbicb  bis  friends  called  firm* 
ness,  and  bis  enemies  stubbornness.  He  wore  velvet  boots,  tbat  tbe  leatber 
migbt  not  cbafe  bis  legs.  Décorations  of  cbivalry  were  suspended  from 
broad  blue  ribbons,  wbicb  passed  over  bis  capacious  wbite  waistcoat.  His 
wbole  costume  was  fantastically  antique.  His  bair,  carefuUy  powdered,  was 
artistically  tumed  up  in  front,  and  curled  by  tbe  bair-dressers.upon  bis  tem- 
ples. Bebind  it  was  tied  by  a  black  ribbon,  from  wbence  it  escaped,  flow- 
ing  down  upon  bis  sboulders.  He  wore  a  tbree-cornered  bat,  decorated  witb 
a  wbite  cockade  and  a  wbite  plume.  Wben  tbe  people  of  Paris  and  tbe  sol- 
diers  saw  tbis  comical-looking  object,  under  tbe  patronage  of  tbe  armies  of 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  conveyed  tbrougb  tbe  streets  of  Paris 
to  tbe  Tuileries,  to  take  tbe  place  of  Napoléon  as  tbeir  sovereign,  tbey  were 
at  first  exceedingly  amused,  but  tbeir  amusement  soon  passed  away  into  dé- 
rision and  contempt.  Tbey  began  to  murmur  more  and  more  loudly  for  tbe 
noble  exile  of  Elba.  In  very  uncourtly  pbrase,  tbey  called  Louis  XVIII. 
Louis  the  hog,  Tbey  called  tbe  Bourbons  tbe  swine.  A  caricature  was  cir- 
culated  every  wbere  tbrougb  tbe  kingdom,  representing  a  magnificent  eagle 
winging  bis  fligbt  from  tbe  Tuileries,  wbile  a  berd  of  unwieldy  porkers  were 
wallowing  in  at  tbe  gâtes. 

Tbe  Bourbons  disbanded  tbe  Impérial  Guàrd,  wbo  could  never  forget  tbeir 
adored  cbieftain,  and  surrounded  tbemselves  witb  a  body-guard  of  Swiss 
mercenaries.  Tbe  tri-colored  flag  gave  place  to  tbe  ancient  standard  of  tbe 
Bourbons.  Tbe  king  baugbtily  nullified  ail  tbe  acts  of  tbe  impérial  govem- 
ment,  ever  speaking  of  tbe  empire  as  the  usurpation^  and  dating  tbe  first  of 
bis  ordinances  in  tbe  nineteenth  year  of  bis  reign.  Tbe  right  of  suffrage  was 
80  far  abolisbed  tbat  tbere  were  but  eigbt  bundred  tbousand  voters  in  tbe 
kingdom,  instead  of  about  five  million,  as  under  Napoléon.  Tbe  king  in- 
sulted  tbe  nation  by  declaring  tbat  be  beld  tbe  tbrone  by  divine  right,  and 
ïiôt  by'thfe'willof  the  people. 

The  Bourbons  also  humiliated  France  beyond  expression  by  tbe  enormous 
concessions  tbey  made  to  the  Allies.  At  one  sWeep  tbey  surrendered  evèry 
inch  of  territory  wbicb  France  bad  acquired  since  tbe  Révolution.    Fifteen 
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million  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soûls  were  thus  severed  from  the 
empire.  Twelve  thousand  pièces  of  cannon,  and  ammunition  and  military 
stores  in  incalculable  quantities,  were  yielded  to  the  victors.  Fortresses 
were  dismantled,  garrisons  containing  a  hundred  thousand  men  surrendered, 
and  the  army  was  eut  down  to  eighty  thousand  troops.  Thus  the  Allies  dis- 
armed  France,  and  rendered  it  helpless,  before  they  intrusted  it  to  the  keep- 
ing  of  the  Bourbon  usurpers.  The  discontent  and  murmurs  of  the  people 
became  so  loud  and  universal,  that  it  became  necessary  to  establish  the  most 
rigid  censorship  of  the  press. 

When  Bernadotte  was  seduced  to  tum  his  traitorous  arms  against  Napo- 
léon, the  Allies  secretly  contracted  to  annex  to  Sweden  the  kingdom  of  Nor^ 
way.  It  became  now  necessary  to  pay  the  thirty  pièces  of  silver.  But  as 
the  Allies  had  not  the  property  which  they  had  pledged,  they  tumed  them- 
selves  into  highwaymen  to  obtain  it.  The  Norwegians,  in  the  anguish  of 
despair,  rose  as  one  man,  declaring,  "  We  will  live  or  die  for  old  Norway's 
freedom."  A  deputation  was  sent  from  Norway  to  the  Bhtish  govemment, 
to  implore,  in  most  pathetic  tones,  the  mercy  of  England.  ''  The  engage- 
ments of  the  allied  powers,  however,"  says  Alison,  '*  toward  Sweden  were 
too  stringent  to  permit  of  any  attention  being  paid  even  to  thèse  touching 
appeals  of  a  gallant  people  struggling  for  their  independence."  England^ 
without  the  slightest  pretext  even  of  provocation,  sent  her  fleet  to  assail 
Norway  by  sea,  while  Bernadette,  by  land,  poured  into  the  helpless  kingdom 
a  powerful  army  of  invasion.  The  Norwegians  fought  desperately  against 
such  fearful  odds.  The  little  kingdom  was  soon  overpowered,  and  fell,  cov- 
ered  with  wounds.  The  Allies,  wiping  their  dripping  swords,  handed  over 
the  bloody  prey  to  Bernadotte.  This  act  aroused  intense  indignation  from 
the  opposition  in  the  British  Parlian^ent.  It  was  declared  to  be  the  deepest 
stain  which  as  yet  sullied  the  British  govemment.  But  the  Tories  were  in 
the  entire  ascendency,  and  haughtily  trampled  ail  opposition  beneath  their 
feet.  This  event  occurred  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November  of  this  year. 

With  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  ail  popular  rights,  the  Allies  pro- 
ceeded  to  punish  ail  those  states  which  had  manifested  any  disposition  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  feudal  despotism.  The  noble  Saxons  were  compelled 
to  drink  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  its  dregs.  A  large  part  of  the  kingdom 
was  passed  over  to  the  despotism  of  Prussia  ;  Blucher,  with  his  bloody  dra- 
geons, silenced  the  slightest  aspirations  for  liberty.  The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  one  of  the  portions  of  dismembered  Poland  which  Napoléon  had 
nobly  enfranchised,  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  delivered  again  to  Ru&- 
sia.  This  most  relentless  of  earth's.  despotisms  swung  her  knout,  and  pointed 
to  Siberia,  and  her  trembling  victims  were  silent  and  still.  The  Milanese, 
who  for  a  few  years  had  enjoyed  a  free  govemment,  and  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity  never  known  before,  were  again  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Austria. 
Tmly  was  it  declared  in  the  British  Parliament  that  thèse  acts  of  violence 
and  spoliation  surpassed  any  with  which  Napoléon  had  ever  been  charged. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  éloquent  advocate  of  the  British  aristocracy,  thus 
apologizes  for  thèse  acts  :  "  AD  thèse  states  which  were  disposed  of,  some 
against  their  will,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  at  toar  with  the  allied 
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powers  ;  they  were  part  of  the  French  empire  or  of  its  allied  dependencies, 
and  if  they  were  allotted  to  some  of  the  conquering  powers,  they  underwent 
no  more  than  the  stem  rule  of  war,  the  sad  lot  of  the  vanquished  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world." 

As  thèse  govemments  had  been  sustained  by  the  genius  of  one  man,  when 
he  fell  they  ail  fell  together.  The  Allies  had  discernment  enough  to  see 
where  the  mighty  energy  was  which  sustained  the  popular  institutions  of 
Europe  ;  consequently,  they  combined  against  Napoléon  Bonaparte  alone. 
Let  those  who  condemn  Napoléon  for  not  having  organized  thèse  kingdoms 
as  republics  answer  the  question,  ''  Why  did  not  thèse  people,  upon  the  fall 
of  Napoléon,  establish  republican  institutions  themselves  ?" 

The  fate  of  Frederick  Augustus,  the  unhappy  King  of  Saxony,  peculiarly 
excited  the  sympathies  of  ail  gênerons  minds.  He  had  been  magnanimous 
in  his  fidelity  to  the  popular  cause,  and  with  corresponding  severity  he  was 
punished.  After  being  detained  for  some  time  a  state  prisoner  in  the  castle 
of  Fredericksfield,  while  his  judges  decided  his  doom,  one  third  of  his  do- 
minions was  wrested  from  him  and  given  to  Prussia.  The  king,  thus  weak- 
ened  by  the  loss  of  two  millions  of  subjects,  and  rendered  powerless  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  despotisms,  was  permitted  to  sit  down  again  upon  his 
mutilated  throne.  Thus  ail  over  Europe  there  was  with  the  people  intense 
discontent.  The  popular  cause  was  effectually  abased,  and  despotism  was 
rampant. 

Napoléon,  at  Elba,  read  the  European  joumals  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
He  appeared  to  be  quite  indiffèrent  to  the  inaults  which  the  Allies  and  their 
partisans  were  lavishing  upon  him. 

''  Am  I  much  eut  up  to-day  T'  said  he  to  General  Bertrand,  as  he  on  one 
occasion  brought  him  the  French  joumals. 

''  No,  sire,"  the  grand  marshal  rephed.  *'  There  is  no  assault  to-day  upon 
your  majesty." 

"  Ah  !  well  !"  Napoléon  replied.  "  It  will  be  for  to-morrow.  It  is  an  in- 
termittent fever."* 

As  the  sumoder  advanced  the  Emperor  began  to  be  embarrassed  for  want 
of  money.  The  sums  he  had  brought  with  him  were  expended,  and  the 
Bourbons,  with  dishonor  which  excited  the  reproaches  even  of  the  Allies, 
neglected  to  pay  the  annuity  settled  upon  the  exiled  Emperor  by  the  treaty 

*  The  following  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Rorigo  will  commeiid  themeelyes  to  eveiy  candid  mind  : 
"  In  epite  of  ail  attacks,  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Emperor  remaiiu  to  défend  him.  It  is  exclu- 
sivelj  the  offspring  of  hia  genius.  His  immortal  works  will  long  romain  as  objecta  of  comparison, 
difBcult  of  attainment  for  those  who  shall  attempt  to  îmitate  him  ;  while  Frenchmen  will  consider 
them  the  prondest  records  in  their  history.  They  will  also  serve  as  an  answer  to  ail  those  attacks 
which  a  spirit  of  revenge  never  cesses  to  direct  against  him.  When  time,  which  analyzes  eveiy 
thing,  shall  hâve  disarmed  resentment,  Napoléon  will  be  held  up  to  the  vénération  of  history  as  the 
man  of  the  people,  as  the  hero  of  libéral  institutions.  He  will  then  receive  his  just  meed  of  praisa 
for  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind.  A  correct  idca  will  then  be  formed  of  the  ré- 
sistance he  must  hâve  encountered.  A  proper  distinction  will  then  be  drawn  betwecn  a  dictator- 
sbip  rendered  necessary  and  a  govemment  ruling  by  the  laws  ;  between  the  crisis  of  a  moment  and 
the  settled  political  existence  which  it  was  intended  to  impart  to  the  nation.  Lastly,  it  will  be  ad- 
mUted  that  no  one  possessed  in  so  grcat  a  degree  as  himself  the  means  of  rendering  France  happy, 
and  that  she  would  not  bave  fiiiled  to  be  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  wars  into  which  his  enemies  hild 
taken  pains  to  invohre  him,  in  order  to  obstruct  his  views  for  her  wel&re.*' 
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of  Fontainebleau.  This  violation  of  the  compact  was  without  a  shadow  of 
justification.  Napoléon  might  hâve  continued  the  war,  and  at  least  bave 
cost  the  Allies  a  vast  sacrifice  of  treaaure  and  of  blood.  It  waa  an  act  of 
perfidy  to  refuse  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty.  The  British  ^vemment  were 
ashamed  of  thia  conduct,  and  Lord  Caatlereagh  eamestly  but  unavailingly 
remonstrated  with  the  Bourbons. 

Napoléon,  with  his  accustomed  promptness  and  energy,  stopped  hig  im- 
provenient8,-and  introduced  the  most  rigid  economy  into  ail  his  expenditures. 
Tbe  chill  winds  of  winter  came,  and  tbe  Emperor  retired  to  his  cabinet  and 
to  his  books,  and  to  conversation  with  the  illustrions  men  who,  in  increasing 
numbers,  fiocked  to  visit  him.  With  remarkable  unreserve  he  communi- 
cated  his  impressions,  though  he  could  not  but  hâve  known  that  they  woul<) 
hâve  been  reported  ail  over  Europe. 


Lord  Ebrington  records  an  interesting  interview  which  he  had  with  Napo- 
léon on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  December. 

"  Tell  me  frankly,"  said  Napoléon,  "  are  the  French  satisfied  î" 

"  So  so,"  Lord  Ebrington  replied, 

"  It  can  not  be,"  Napoléon  rejoined.  "  They  hâve  been  too  much  hum- 
bled,     They  hâve  had  a  king  forced  upon  them,  and  that,  too,  by  England." 

He  then  referred  to  the  pamphlets  which  had  been  published  in  France 
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respecting  himBelf.  ^'  Among  them/'  said  he,  '*  there  are  some  wbich  de* 
nominate  me  a  traitor  and  a  coward.  But  it  is  only  truth  that  wounds.  The 
French  well  know  that  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  wisest  plan 
the  Bourbons  could  bave  adopted  would  baye  been,  as  regards  myself,  to 
pursue  the  rule  by  wbich  I  was  guided  in  respect  to  them — that  is  to  say, 
never  permitting  any  one  to  state  any  tbing  either  good  or  bad  regarding  the 
family." 

"  What  do  you  tbink  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia?**  inquired  Lord  Ebrington. 

^*  He  is  an  absolute  Greek,"  Napoléon  replied.  *'  There  is  no  placing  any 
dependence  upon  him.  He  nevertheless  is  instriicted,  and  possesses  some 
libéral  sentiments,  wbich  were  acquired  from  the  philosophical  La  Harpe, 
who  was  bis  tutor.  But  he  is  so  flippant  and  deceptive  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  if  bis  assertions  are  the  results  of*his  real  thoughts,  or  derived  from 
a  certain  vanity  in  contrasting  himself  with  bis  real  position. 

"  The  Emperor  Francis,"  he  continued,  **  had  more  bonesty,  but  less  ca- 
pacity.  I  would  much  rather  confide  in  him  than  in  the  other.  And  if  he 
passed  bis  word  to  any  tbing,  I  sbould  feel  persuaded  that,  on  pledging  him- 
self, he  had  the  intention  of  fulfilling  bis  promise.  But  bis  faculties  are  very 
circumscribed — no  energy,  no  character. 

^'  As  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  is  a  corporal,  without  an  idea  beyond  the 
dress  of  a  soldier.     He  is  by  far  the  most  stupid  of  the  three." 

Conversation  then  tumed  to  Napoleon's  last  campaign.  "Our  ruin,"  said 
he,  with  as  much  apparent  composure  as  if  speaking  of  an  event  wbich  oc- 
curred  duriiig  the  Middle  Ages,  "  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Marmont.  I  had  con- 
fided  to  him  some  of  my  best  troops,  and  a  post  of  the  greatest  importance. 
How  could  I  expect  to  be  betrayed  by  a  man  whom  I  had  loaded  with  kind- 
ness  from  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years  of  âge  ?  Had  he  stood  firm,  I  could 
bave  driven  the  Allies  out  of  Paris,  and  the  people  there,  as  well  as  througb- 
out  France,  would  bave  risen  in  spite  of  the  Senate.  But,  even  with  Mar- 
mont's  troops,  the  Allies  numbered  against  us  three  to  one.  After  his  défec- 
tion there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  success.  I  might  still,  however,  bave 
been  in  France,  and  bave  prolonged  the  war  for  some  years  ;  but  against 
Europe  united  I  could  not  bave  flattered  myself  with  a  fortunate  resuit.  I 
soon  decided  to  rescue  France  from  civil  war  ;  and  I  now  look  upon  myself 
as  dead,  for  to  die  or  to  live  hère  is  the  same  tbing." 

"  Were  you  not  surprised,"  inquired  Lord  Ebrington,  "that  Berthier  sbould 
bave  been  among  the  first  to  welcome  the  arrivai  of  the  Bourbons  ?" 

Napoléon  answered  with  a  smile,  "  I  bave  been  informed  that  he  commit- 
ted  some  such  foolishness,  but  be  was  not  gifted  with  a  strong  mind.  I  had 
raised  him  higher  than  his  déserts,  because  he  was  useful  to  me  in  writing. 
After  ail,  he  was  an  bonest  soûl,  who,  in  case  I  appeared,  would  be  the  first 
to  express  his  regrets  for  what  he  had  done  with  tears  in  bis  eyee."  Again 
he  said,  "  The  only  revenge  I  wish  upon  tbis  poor  Berthier  would  be  to  see 
him  in  his  costume  of  captain  of  the  body-guard  of  Louis."  With  undenia- 
ble  correctness  Napoléon  bas  said,  "  /  never  revenged  myself  for  a  personal 
injury  during  the  whole  course  ofmy  life^ 

"But  what  would  they  do  .with  me,"  said  Napoléon,  "supposing  I  sbould 
go  to  England  ?    Sbould  I  be  stoned  to  death  ?" 
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^'  I  think,"  Lord  Ebrington  replied,  '^  that  you  would  be  perfiectlj  safe. 
•The  violent  feelings  against  you  bave  been  daily  subsiding  since  we  are  no 
longer  at  war." 

**  l  believe,  nevertheless,''  Napoléon  rejoined,  smiling,  '^  that  I  should  run 
some  risk  from  your  London  mob." 

He  spoke  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  the  highest  terms.  ^'  Though  not  a  man," 
said  he,  "  of  superior  talents,  he  was,  in  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart,  an 
honor  to  his  country.  He  was  what  I  call  a  spécimen  of  the  true  race  of 
English  nobility.  I  wish  I  had  had  some  of  the  same  stamp  in  France.  I 
always  knew,"  he  added,  ^'whether  the  English  cabinet  were  sincère  in  any 
proposais  for  peace  by  the  persons  they  sent  to  treat.  I  believe,  if  Mr.  Fox 
had  lived,  we  should  hâve  concluded  a  peace.  The  manner  in  which  he  be- 
gan  his  correspondence  with  Tsileyrand  gave  an  incontestable  proof  of  his 
good  faith.  You  doubtless  call  to  your  recollection  the  circumstance  of  the 
assassin.  But  those  leagued  vi^ith  Mr.  Fox  in  the  administration  were  not  so 
pacifically  inclined." 

"  We  considered  your  views  of  aggrandizement  such,"  said  Lord  Ebring- 
ton,  ''  that  many  of  our  statesmen,  and  Lord  Grenville  among  them,  w^ere 
afraid  of  making  peace  with  you." 

"  You  were  mistaken,"  Napoléon  replied  ;  "  I  was  only  desirous  of  mak- 
ing you  just.  I  respect  the  EngUsh  character  ;  but  I  wanted  a  free  mari- 
time trade.  E vents,  in  creating  wars,  furnished  me  the  means  of  enlarging 
my  empire,  and  I  did  not  neglect  them.  But  I  stood  in  need  of  some  years' 
repose  to  accomplish  every  thing  I  intended  for  France.  Tell  Lord  Gren- 
ville to  corne  and  visit  me  at  Elba.  I  believe  you  thought  in  England  that  I 
was  a  very  démon  ;  but  now  you  hâve  seen  France  and  me,  you  will  prob- 
ably  allow  that  you  bave  in  some  respects  been  deceived." 

"  I  then  attacked,"  says  Lord  Ebrington,  "  his  détention  of  English  trav- 
elers,  which  he  justified  on  the  score  of  retaliation,  in  our  having  made  prizes 
at  sea  before  a  déclaration  of  war.  I  replied  that  such  a  proceeding  had 
been  sanctioned  by  long  use."  *  Yes,'  he  said,  '  to  you  who  gain,  but  not 
to  others  who  sufTer  from  it  ;  and  if  you  made  new  laws  of  nations,  I  was 
justified  in  doing  the  same.  I  am  fuUy  convinced  that  in  your  hearts  you 
allow  that  I  was  right,  because  I  displayed  energy  in  that  proceeding  ;  and 
I  hâve,  equally  with  yourselves,  somewhat  of  the  pirate  about  me.'  " 

Lord  Ebrington  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  admirable  sang  froid  with 
which  Napoléon  bore  his  reverses.  "AU  the  world,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  bas  been  more  astonished  in  that  respect  than  myself.  I  do  not  entertain 
the  best  opinion  of  men,  and  I  hâve  uniformly  mistrusted  fortune.  My 
brothers  were  much  more  kings  than  I.  They  bave  had  the  enjoyments  of 
royalty,  while  I  bave  had  little  but  its  fatigues." 

The  eyes  of  the  people  of  France  were  now  every  day  more  and  more 
eamestly  tumed  toward  Elba.  Loud  murmurs  were  every  where  ascending 
around  the  Bourbon  throne.  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  friends  were  alarmed. 
The  Royalists  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  Napoléon  out  of  the  way,  as 
his  boundless  personal  popularity  endangered  the  repose  of  Europe.  Many 
plots  were  formed  for  his  assassination,  which  were  communicated  to  him  by 
his  friends.     Napoléon  was  defenseless,  and  the  poniard  of  the  murderer  was 
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ever  suspended  over  hiin.  The  English  cabinet  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
place  of  exile,  as  not  being  sufficiently  remote  from  Europe.  The  British 
government  was  in  negotiation  with  the  East  India  Company  for  the  cession 
to  the  crown  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  It  was  reported  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who,  on  his  voyage  to  and  from  India,  had  seen  this  lonely  rock, 
had  suggested  it  as  a  strong  prison  for  the  exile,  whom  he  unworthily  alIow« 
ed  himself  implacably  to  hâte.  The  report  was  every  where  that  the  Al- 
lies were  deliberating  the  project  of  removing  the  Emperor  from  Elba  to  St. 
Helena. 

*"  After  the  retreat  of  the  Emperor  to  Elba,"  says  Lord  Holland,  **  Lady 
Holland  fumished  him  with  one  or  two  packets  of  English  newspapers,  which 
she  was  informed  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  peruse.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  one  of  those  papers  was  a  paragraph  hinting  a  project  among  the  confed* 
erates  of  transporting  him  to  St.  Helena.  True  it  was  that  such  an  idea, 
however  inconsistent  with  honor  or  good  faith,  was  started  and  discussed  be- 
fore  Napoléon  left  Elba.  I  stated  this  fact  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
debate  on  the  treatment  of  General  Bonaparte,  and  /  w€is  not  contradicted. 
I  had  it,  in  truth,  from  an  Englishman  of  veracity  employed  at  the  Congress 
at  Vienna,  who  told  me  it  after  Napoleon's  arrivai  at  Paris,  but  bcfore  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Any  well-grounded  suspicion  of  such  a  proceeding  was 
surely  sufficient  to  release  the  exiled  Emperor  from  the  obligations  of  his 
treaty  and  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  and  to  justify  his  attempt  to  recover 
the  empire  he  had  so  recently  lost." 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  than  this  state  of  things  the  marvelous 
power  of  Napoléon.  Hère  was  a  man,  without  arms,  without  raoney,  quiet- 
ly  dwelling  on  a  little  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  reading  his  books,  con- 
versing  in  his  cabinet,  watching  over  the  interests  of  a  few  hundred  peasants, 
and  yet  the  power  of  his  name  was  such,  and  there  was  such  a  tide  of  sym- 
pathy  circling  around  him  from  the  masses  of  the  people  on  the  Continent, 
that  the  combined  despots  of  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  their  bristling  bayonets, 
were  trembling  for  fear  of  him. 

The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  already  been  shamefully  violated,  and 
Napoléon  was  consequently  no  longer  bound  by  its  obligations.  A  crisis 
was  ma^ifestly  at  hand.  France  was  on  the  eve  of  another  révolution.  The 
nation  was  eamestly  yeaming  for  its  deposed  Emperor.  Napoléon  anxious- 
ly  watched  thèse  portentous  signs.  He  studied  the  joumals.  He  received 
reports  from  his  friends  respecting  the  distracted  state  of  France,  the  itniver- 
sal  discontent  with  the  Bourbons,  the  projects  for  his  assassination,  or  to  kid- 
nap  him  and  consign  him  to  close  imprisonment.  They  told  him  of  the  af- 
fection with  which  his  memory  was  cherishe4  by  the  people  of  France,  and 
their  earnest  désire  that  he  would  return. 

It  was  now  near  the  close  of  the  month  of  February.  He  had  been  upon 
the  island  of  Elba  ten  months.  His  péril  was  extrême.  The  assassines  dag- 
ger  might  any  day  reach  his  heart,  or  a  band  of  kidnappers  convey  him  to 
imprisonment — a  thousand-fold  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death.  He  resolved 
to  return  to  France,  présent  himself  before  the  people,  and  let  them  place 
him  upon  the  throne  or  send  a  buUet  through  his  heart,  as  to  them  should 
seem  the  best. 

Vol.  II.— E  e 
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Paaline  visited  the  Continent,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  friends  of 
Napoléon  gathered  around  her.  On  her  retura  she  acquainted  the  Emperor 
with  the  remorse  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  for  having  joined  the  Bour* 
bons,  and  of  their  urgent  entreaty  that  he  would  retum  to  France.  They  ail 
agreed  in  the  déclaration  that  the  people,  with  entire  unanimity,  would  re- 
place him  upon  the  throne. 

Early  in  February,  Baron  Chaboulon,  one  of  the  young  members  of  Napo- 
leon's  Council  of  State,  in  disguise  visited  Elba.  He  obtained  a  private  au- 
dience with  the  Emperor,  and  reports  the  foUowing  conversation  as  having 
occurred  during  the  interview  : 

"  I  am  informed  that  you  hâve  just  arrived  from  France,'*  said  the  Em- 
peror. "  Speak  to  me  of  Paris.  Hâve  you  brought  to  me  letters  from  my 
friends  ?" 

"  No,  sire—'* 

Napoléon  interrupted  him,  saying,  "Ah  !  I  see  they,  like  the  rest,  hâve  for- 
gotten  me." 

"  Sire,  you  will  never  be  forgotten  in  France,"  Chaboulon  added.  "  Your 
majesty  will  ever  be  cherished  with  émotions  of  dévotion  and  attachment  by 
ail  true  Frenchmen." 

"  You  are  mistaken,'.'  said  Napoléon.  "  The  French  hâve  now  another 
sovereign.  Their  duty  and  their  happiness  command  them  to  think  no  more 
of  me.  They  invent  a  great  many  fables  and  falsehoods  respecting  me  in 
Paris.  It  is  also  said  that  I  am  to  be  transferred  to  Malta  or  to  St.  Helena. 
Let  them  think  of  it.  I  hâve  provisions  for  six  months,  cannon,  and  brave 
men  to  défend  me,  and  I  shaU  make  them  pay  dearly  for  the  shameful  at- 
tempt.  But  I  can  not  think  that  Europe  will  dishonor  itself  by  arming 
against  a  single  man,  who  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  wish  to  injure 
others.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  too  much  regard  for  the  opinion  of 
posterity  to  lend  himself  to  such  a  crime.  They  hâve  guaranteed  to  me  by 
a  solemn  treaty  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba.  I  am  hère  in  my  own 
house.  So  long  as  I  do  not  go  out  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  my  neighbors,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  come  and  disturb  me.  How  are  the  Bourbons  liked  in 
France  ?" 

"  Sire,"  Chaboulon  replied,  "  the  Bourbons  hâve  not  realized  the  expecta- 
tions  of  tke  French.    The  number  of  malcontents  increases  daily." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  worse,"  Napoléon  sharply  rejoined. 
"  But  ;why  has  not  X sent  me  any  letters  ?" 

"  He  was  afraid,"  Chaboulon  replied,  "  that  they  might  be  taken  from  me. 
He  has,  however,  revealed  seversJ  circumstances,  known  only  to  your  maj- 
esty and  himself,  which  I  am  to  give  as  proof  that  I  am  worthy  of  your  con 
fidence." 

"  Let  us  hear  them,"  the  Emperor  added. 

"  I  began  my  détail,"  Chaboulon  writes,  "  but  he  exclaimed,  without  al- 
lowing  me  to  finish,  '  That's  enough.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  at  first  ? 
We  hâve  lost  half  an  hour.'  This  storm  disconcerted  me.  He  perceived 
my  confusion,  and,  resuming  his  discourse  in  tones  of  mildness,  said,  *  Come, 
make  yourself  easy,  and  repeat  to  me  minutely  ail  that  has  transpired  be- 
tween  you  and  X .' 
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*'  I  proceeded  in  mj  narratiye,  but  the  Emperor,  who,  when  affected,  was 
incapable  of  listening  to  any  récital  without  intemipting  by  bis  comments  at 
every  moment,  Btopped  me  by  exclaiming, 

^*  '  I  truly  thought,  when  I  abdicated,  that  the  Bourbons,  instructed  and 
disciplined  by  adversity,  would  not  fall  again  into  the  errors  that  ruined  them 
in  1769.  I  was  in  bopes  the  king  would  govem  y  ou  as  a  good  man  should. 
It  was  the  only  means  of  making  you  forget  that  he  had  been  forced  upon 
you  by  foreigners  ;  but,  since  the  Bourbons  bave  retumed  to  France,  they 
bave  done  nothing  but  commit  blunders.  Their  treaty  of  the  23d  of  April 
bas  profoundly  disgusted  me.  With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  they  bave  robbed 
France  of  Belgium,  and  of  ail  the  territory  acquired  since  the  Revplution# 
They  bave  despoiled  the  nation  of  its  docks,  its  arsenals,  its  fleets,  its  artil- 
lery,  and  the  immense  stores  which  I  had  coUected  in  the  fortresses  and  ports 
which  they  bave  now  ceded.  Talleyrand  bas  conducted  them  to  this  in- 
famy.  He  must  haye  been  bribed.  Peace  on  such  terms  is  easy.  Had  I, 
like  them,  consented  to  the  ruin  of  France,  they  would  not  now  be  on  my 
throne  ;  but  I  would  sooner  eut  off  this  right  arm.  I  preferred  renouncing 
my  throne  rather  than  to  retain  it  by  tamishing  my  glory  and  the  honor  of 
France.    A  degraded  throne  is  an  intolérable  burden. 

"  '  My  enemies  bave  published  every  where  that  I  obstinately  refused  to 
make  peace.  They  hâve  represented  me  as  a  wretched  madman,  thirsting 
for  blood  and  carnage.  Such  language  answered  their  purpose.  When  you 
wish  to  hang  your  dog,  you  give  out  that  he  is  mad.  But  Europe  shall 
know  the  truth.  I  will  acquaînt  it  with  every  thing  that  was  said  or  done 
at  Chatillon.  I  wiU  unmask,  with  a  vigorous  hand,  the  English,  the  Rus- 
sians,  and  the  Austrians.  Europe  shall  judge  between  us.  She  will  déclare 
on  which  side  lay  the  knavery  and  the  thirst  for  shedding  blood.  I  might 
hâve  retired  with  my  anny  beyond  the  Loire,  and  enjoyed  a  mountain  war- 
fare  to  my  heaxt's  content.    I  would  not.    I  was  weary  of  carnage. 

"  '  My  name,  and  the  brave  men  who  remained  faithful  to  me,  made  the 
Allies  tremble  even  in  my  capital.  They  offered  Italy  as  the  price  of  my 
abdication.  I  refused.  After  once  reigning  over  France,  one  ought  not  to 
reign  elsewhere.  I  chose  the  isle  of  Elba.  They  were  happy  to  accord  it 
to  me.  The  position  suits  me  ;  for  hère  I  can  watch  France  and  the  Bour- 
bons. AU  that  I  bave  done  bas  been  for  France.  It  was  for  her  sake,  not 
for  my  own,  that  I  wished  to  make  her  the  first  nation  on  the  globe.  My 
gkry  is  secure.  If  I  had  thought  but  of  self,  I  would  hâve  retumed  to  a 
private  station.  But  it  was  my  duty  to  retain  the  impérial  title  for  my  fam- 
ily  and  son.  Next  to  France,  my  son  is  to  me  the  dearest  object  in  ali  the 
world.'  " 

During  this  glowing  discourse  the  Emperor  rapidly  paced  the  room,  and 
appeared  violently  agitated.    He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued, 

**  The  emigrants  know  too  well  that  I  am  hère.  I  discover  new  plots  ev- 
ery day.  They  bave  sent  to  Corsica  one  of  the  assassins  associated  with 
Georges — ^a  wretch  whom  even  the  English  joumals  bave  pointed  out  to  Eu- 
rope as  à  bloodthirsty  assassin.  But  let  them  beware  !  If  he  misses  me,  I 
shall  not  miss  him.  I  will  send  my  grenadiers  after  him,  and  he  shall  be 
shot  as  an  example  to  others." 


4( 

ce 
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There  was  again  a  moment  of  silence,  when  the  Emperor  resumed,  "  Do 
my  gênerais  go  to  court  ?    They  must  eut  a  sad  figure  there." 

**  Yes,  sire/'  Chaboulon  replied  ;  *'  and  they  are  enraged  to  see  themselves 
superseded  in  favor  by  emigrants  who  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  cannon." 

"  The  emigrants  will  never  alter,"  Napoléon  rejoined.  "  I  committed  a 
great  error  when  I  recalled  that  anti-national  race  into  France.  •  If  it  had 
not  been  for  me,  they  would  hâve  died  of  starvation  abroad.  But  then  I  had 
great  motives.  I  wanted  to  reconcile  Europe  to  us,  and  close  the  Révolu- 
tion.    But  what  do  my  soldiers  say  about  meV* 

"  The  soldiers,  sire,"  said  Chaboulon,  "  never  pronounce  your  name  bul 
with  respect,  admiration,  and  grief." 

And  so  they  still  love  me  ?"  said  Napoléon,  smiling. 
Yes,  sire,"  said  Chaboulon  ;  "  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  they  love 
you  even  more  than  ever.     They  consider  our  misfortunes  as  the  effect  of 
treachery,  and  constantly  affirm  that  they  never  would  hâve  been  conquered 
if  they  had  not  been  sold  to  their  enemies." 

"  They  are  right,"  said  Napoléon.  "  I  am  glad  to  leam  that  my  army  pré- 
serves the  consciousness  of  its  superiority.  I  see  that  I  hâve  formed  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  state  of  France.  The  Bourbons  are  unfit  to  reign.  Their 
government  may  be  acceptable  to  priests,  nobles,  and  old-fashioned  count- 
esses,  but  it  is  utterly  worthless  to  the  présent  génération.  The  Révolu- 
tion has  taught  the  people  to  know  their  rank  in  the  state  ;  they  will  never 
consent  to  fall  back  into  their  former  nothhgness.  The  army  can  never  be- 
come  attached  to  the  Bourbons.  Our  victories  and  misfortunes  hâve  estab- 
lished  between  the  troops  and  myself  an  indestructible  tie.  The  Bourbons 
are  neither  loved  nor  feared.  The  government  is  evidently  hastening  to  ils 
fall.  The  priests  and  the  emigrants  are  its  only  partisans.  Every  man  of 
patriotism  or  of  soûl  is  its  enemy.  But  how  will  ail  this  end  ?  Is  it  thought 
there  will  be  a  new  Révolution  ?" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Chaboulon,  "  discontent  and  irritation  prevail  to  such  an 
eztent,  that  the  slightest  effervescence  would  inevitably  cause  a  gênerai  insur- 
rection, and  nobody  would  be  surprised  if  it  were  to  take  place  to-morrow." 

"  But  what  would  you  do  were  you  to  expel  the  Bourbons  ?"  said  the  Em- 
peror.    "Would  you  establish  the  Republic?" 

"  The  Republic,  sire  !"  said  Chaboulon  ;  "  nobody  thinks  of  it.  Perhaps 
they  would  create  a  regency." 

"  A  regency  !"  exclaimed  Napoléon,  With  véhémence  and  surprise.  "  Am 
/dead?" 

"  But  your  absence — "  Chaboulon  commenced  to  say. 

"My  absence,"  interrupted  Napoléon,  "  makes  no  différence.  In  a  couple 
of  days  I  could  be  back  again  in  France,  if  the  nation  were  to  recall  me.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  well  if  I  were  to  return  ?" 

"  Sire,"  said  Chaboulon,  "  I  dare  not  personally  attempt  to  answer  such  a 
question  ;  but — ^ 

"  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking,"  impatiently  answered  Napoléon.  "  An- 
swer Yes  or  No." 

"  Why,  then,  sire,  Yes,"  said  Chaboulon. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  the  Emperor  inquired,  with  tendemess. 
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'^Yes,  sire,  I  am  convinced/'  Chaboulon  continued,  *'and  so  is  Mons. 

X i  that  the  people  and  the  army  would  receive  you  as  their  deliverer, 

and  that  your  cause  would  be  embraced  with  enthusiasm.  He  had  foreseen 
that  your  majesty  would  make  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  the  foUowing  is 
iiterally  his  answer.  '  You  will  tell  the  Emperor  that  I  would  not  dare  de- 
cide  80  important  a  question  ;  but  he  may  consider  it  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  the  government  has  wholly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 
the  army  ;  that  discontent  has  increased  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conçoive  that  the  government  can  stand  much  longer  against 
such  universal  dislike.  You  will  add  that  the  Emperor  is  the  only  object  of 
the  regret  and  the  hope  of  the  nation.  He,  in  his  wisdom,  will  décide  what 
he  ought  to  do.'  " 

Napoléon  appeared  deeply  agitated*  His  far-reaching  vision  revealed  to 
him  the  vastness  of  the  impending  conséquences.  For  a  long  time  he  walk- 
ed  the  floor,  absorbed  in  intensity  of  thought,  and  then  said, 

"  I  will  reflect  upon  it.     Come  hère  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock." 

At  the  appointed  hour  Chaboulon  presented  himsèlf  to  the  Emperor.  Aft- 
er  a  long  conversation,  essentially  the  same  which  we  hâve  recorded,  Napo- 
léon said, 

*'  I  will  set  off.  The  enterprise  is  vast,  it  is  difficult,  it  is  dangerous.  But 
it  is  not  beyond  my  compassing.  On  great  occasions,  Fortune  has  never 
abandoned  me.  I  shall  set  off,  but  not  alone.  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  al- 
lowing  myself  to  be  coUared  bythe  gendarmes.  I  will  départ  with  my 
sword,  my  Polanders,  my  grenadiers.  Ail  France  is  on  my  side.  I  belong 
to  France.  For  her  I  will  sacrifice  my  repose,  my  blood,  my  life,  with  the 
greatest  joy.  I  hâve  not  settled  my  day  of  departure.  By  deferring  it,  I 
should  reap  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  Congress  to  terminate  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  run  the  risk  of  being  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  the  vessels 
of  the  Bourbons  and  the  English,  if,  as  every  tbing  appears  to  indicate,  tbere 

should  be  a  rupture  between  the  Allies.    Départ,  and  tell  X you  hâve 

seen  me,  and  I  hâve  determined  to  expose  myself  to  every  danger  for  the 
sake  of  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  France,  and  ridding  the  nation  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Say,  also,  I  shall  leave  hère  with  my  guard  on  the  Ist  of  April,  per- 
haps  sooner." 

The  Duke  of  Rovigo  writes  in  his  memoirs  :  "  The  main  object  of  Talley- 
rand's  attention  at  Vienna  was  the  abduction  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he  rep- 
resented  as  a  weight  jupon  France,  and  as  feeding  the  hopes  of  ail  restless 
minds.  In  this  respect  he  was  right.  The  subject  of  thé  Emperor  engross- 
ed  the  attention  of  ail  parties.  The  more  considération  was  bestowed  upon 
the  détails  of  the  events  which  had  occasioned  his  downfall,  the  greater  was 
the  interest  felt  for  him.  Talleyrand  had  présent  to  his  mind  the  example 
of  the  retum  from  Egypt.  He  dreaded  a  second  représentation  of  that 
event.  It  had  so  often  been  asserted  that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  depend- 
ed  upon  the  repose  of  France,  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  abduction 
of  the  Emperor  was  necessary  to  the  gênerai  welfare.  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
therefore,  succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of  this  course.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  alone  showed  any  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  proposai  ;  but  he 
at  last  tacitlv  consented  to  it. 
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"  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  wholly  bent  on  accelerating  this  opération,  which 
was  said  at  the  time  to  be  intrusted  to  the  English  admirai,  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
whose  ostensible  mission  was  to  be  the  command  of  an  expédition  against 
the  Barbary  States,  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  only  leamed  this  circumstance 
from  what  was  publicly  reported  in  Paris,  where  a  variety  of  letters  received 
from  London  communicated  détails  respecting  the  Congress,  toward  which 
ail  eyes  were  then  tumed.  The  English  newspapers  also  reported  that  the 
Emperor  was  to  be  removed  to  St.  Helena  ;  and  the  report  was  repeated  in 
the  German  papers,  which  the  Emperor  regularly  received  at  Elba.  No 
doubt  was  entertained  that  this  opération  would  soon  be  darried  into  effect. 

"  In  the  emergency,  the  Emperor  formed  the  plan  of  retuming  to  France, 
as  he  had  done  on  the  former  occasion.  No  alternative  was  left  to  him.  He 
knew  that  it  was  intended  to  violate  his  asylum,  in  which  he  had  no  means 
of  defending  himself  for  any  length  of  time,  and  where  it  was  now  even  im- 
possible for  him  to  subsist  without  the  allowance  guaranteed,  but  not  paid  to 
him." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  RETURK  FROM  ELBA. 


Preparationf  for  Departure— The  Embarkation — The  Announcement — Dictating  Proclamations — 
Paating  the  Enemy— Firat  Meeting  with  the  Troopa— Entering  Grenoble — Alann  of  the  Bout- 
bon»*— Magnanimity  of  the  Emperor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  February,  the  Princess  Pauline  gave  a  ban- 
quet to  the  officers  of  the  army,  to  the  distinguished  strangers,  and  to  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Elba.  Napoléon,  ^ith  ail  his  accus- 
tomed  frankuess  and  buoyancy,  conversed  with  his  guests.  .  He  chatted  very 
familiarly  for  a  long  time  with  some  English  travelers,  whom  curiosity  had 
drawn  to  Elba.  The  plans  of  the  Emperor  were,  however,  ail  locked  up  in 
his  own  heart — revealed  to  no  one.  He  entered  into  no  conspiracy  ;  but, 
with  sublime  self-confidence  in  the  unaided  might  of  his  own  genius,  went 
forth  to  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  evening  he  re- 
tired  from  the  brilliant  saloons,  taking  with  him  General  Bertrand  and  Gen- 
eral Drouot.     He  then  said  to  them  privately, 

"We  leave  the  island  to-morrow.  Let  the  vessels  which  are  at  anchor 
be  seized  to-night.  Let  the  guard  be  embarked  in  the  morning.  No  vessel 
whatever  must  be  permitted  to  leave  the  port  until  we  are  at  sea.  Do  not 
allow  my  intentions  to  be  revealed  to  any  one." 

The  two  gênerais  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the  exécution  of 
thèse  orders.  At  sunrise  in  the  morning,  the  officers  and  soldiers,  one  thou- 
sand  in  ail,  were  embarked  on  board  Napoleon's  little  brig,  "The  Inconstant,'' 
and  in  three  merchant  vessels.  They  were  so  much  accustomed  to  unques- 
tioning  obédience,  that,  without  inquiry  or  hésitation,  they  yielded  to  thèse 
orders,  though  not  knowing  on  what  expédition  they  were  bound.* 

*  In  the  foUowlng  guarded  phrases,  the  English  goremment  assigned  to  Sir  Neil  Campbell  lus 
peculiar  commission  :  "  You  will  pay  eveiy  proper  respect  and  attention  to  Napoléon,  to  whose  se- 
cure  asylam  in  Elba  it  is  the  wiah  of  hia  royal  highness,  the  Prince  Régent,  to  afibrd  every  facil- 
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At  midday,  the  launch  of  the  brig  came  to  the  shore,  and  conveyed  the 
Emperor  on  board  under  a  salute  of  cannon.  The  little  fleet  of  one  brig  and 
three  transporta  then  weighed  anchor.    The  sails  were  spread,  and  a  propi- 

tt^  and  protection  ;  and  joa  will  acquaint  Napoléon,  in  auitoble  termi  of  attention,  [bat  you  are  dî- 
rectcd  to  réside  on  the  ialand  till  TurthcT  oïden.  if  he  ahould  considor  Ihat  the  preisnce  ofo  Britieh 
ofGcer  can  be  of  any  use  in  proteclîng  the  ialand  and  hi>  peraon  from  inault  and  attack," 

Tfaat  the  Britiah  commission er  fully  undentood  his  inatructions,  ia  évident  from  the  folloning 
■lalcment  ofSirArchibaklAlLsan:  "  Sir  Keilwu  well  aware  thaï  Napoléon  meditaled  an  outbrealc, 
and  Bome  récent  indieationi,  particularl;  ihe  arrivai  of  Cbiee  lêluccai  from  Naples,  mode  him  lua- 
pcct  that  iC  would  ère  long  occnr  ;  but,  ai  he  had  no  force  at  hia  disposai,  and  the  single  Brilish 
cruiier,  the  Partridge,  of  eighteen  guns,  vas  whollj  uneqnal  lo  Ihe  encounler  o(  ihe  whole  (lolilla 
of  Napoléon,  he  conlented  hiniself  nith  waming  govemment  of  the  ehance  of  his  cscape  ;  and  had 
gone  to  Leghorn  principallj  to  concert  measure»  wiih  Lord  Burgherah,  Ihe  British  envoy  at  Flor- 
ence, on  Iho  meani  of  averting  the  danger  nhich  appeared  approaching,  bj  detaching  a  line-of-bat- 
tle  sbip  and  frigate,  trhich  Uy  at  Gcnoa,  to  cruiae  off  the  iaûnd,  wbrâ,  in  hia  absence,  it  Bctuallj 
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tîous  breeze  swept  them  toward  tba  coast  of  France.  The  sun  shone  briU- 
iantly  in  the  cloudless  sky.  The  génial  air  of  a  beautiful  spring  day  waa  ' 
peculiarly  invigorating.  The  music  of  martial  bands  âoated  exultingly  over 
ihe  gentle  swell  of  the  sea.  Napoleon's  countenance  beamed  with  confi- 
dence and  joy.  "The  die  is  cast,"  he.ezclaimed,  as  he  turned  his  eye  from 
the  vanishing  mountains  of  Elba  toward  the  unbroken  horizon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coasts  of  France.  With  thia  little  band  of  faithful  foUowers, 
barely  enough,  as  Napoléon  characteristically  said,  "  to  sare  him,  on  his  first 
landing,  from  being  collared  by  the  gens  d'armes,"  he  was  advancing  to  re- 
claim  the  throne  of  France,  nhere  the  Bourbons  were  Bustained  by  the  bay- 
onets  of  ail  the  combined  despotisms  of  Europe. 

Such  an  enterprise,  in  its  marvelousness,  is  uneurpassed  by  any  other  dur- 
ing  his  marvelous  career.  And  yet  there  was  nothing  in  it  rash  or  inconsid- 
erate.  He  was  driven  to  it  by  inexorable  circumstances.  He  could  no 
longer  lemain  in  safety  at  Elba.  The  Allies  recognized  no  sanctity  in  their 
oatha.  They  had  aiready  violated  their  solemn  treaty,  and  were  meditating 
a  piratic  expédition  for  the  seizure  of  his  person.  He  could  not  liée  in  dis- 
guise,  to  be  hunted  a  fugitive  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  was  no  re- 
source open  before  him  but  boldly  to  throw  hinisclf  into  the  arms  of  the 
people  of  France,  who  still  loved  him  with  deathless  constancy.  His  ré- 
solve was  honorable  and  noble.  Napoléon,  when  the  vessels  were  ont  of 
sight  of  land,  stood  upon  the  deck  of  his  little  brig,  galhered  around  him  the 
whole  ship's  company,four  hundred  in  number,  and  said  to  them, 

"  My  friends  !  we  are  going  to  France — we  are  going  to  Paris." 
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It  was  thc  first  announcement.  The  soldiers,  with  shouts  of  joy,  respond- 
€d,  "  Vive  la  France  !  Vive  F  Empereur  /"  Their  exultation  was  boundless. 
Anxious  to  appear  on  their  native  soil  in  neat  and  martial  trim,  they  imme* 
diately  dispersed  throughout  the  vessel,  to  burnish  their  weapons  and  to  re- 
pair their  uniforms.  Napoléon  passed  along  among  thèse  groups  of  his  de- 
voted  foUowers,  and  addressed  them  in  sincère  and  friendly  words,  as  a  fa- 
ther  smiles  upon  his  children.  Night  came.  The  Emperor  entered  the 
cabin,  and  caUed  for  several  amanuenses  to  sit  dovm  at  the  table,  each  to 
Write  a  copy  of  the  words  he  was  about  to  dictate.  Then,  pacing  the  floor, 
with  fréquent  gesticulation,  and  earnest  and  rapid  utterance,  he  uttered  the 
following  glowing  proclamations  : 

"to   THE   ARMY. 

"  Soldiers  !  we  hâve  not  been  conquered.  Two  men  from  our  own  ranks 
hâve  betrayed  our  laurels,  their  country,  their  sovereign,  their  benefactor. 
Shall  those  men,  who  for  twenty-five  years  hâve  been  traversing  Europe  to 
stir  up  our  enemies  against  us — ^who  hâve  passed  their  lives  in  the  ranks  of 
foreign  armies,  cursing  and  assailing  our  beautiful  France — shall  they  now 
prétend  to  enchain  pu)r  Eagles — they,  who  hâve  never  been  able  to  endure 
their  fiery  glance  ?  Shall  we  sufTer  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  glorious 
toils,  seize  upon  our  honors  and  our  estâtes,  that  they  may  but  calumniate 
our  glory  ?  If  their  reign  were  to  continue,  ail  Would  be  lost — even  the 
memory  of  our  exalted  exploits.  With  what  frantic  rage  do  they  misrepre- 
sent  our  deeds  !  They  seek  to  poison  that  which  the  world  admires.  And 
if  there  now  remain  any  defenders  of  our  glory,  they  are  only  to  be  found 
among  those  enemies  whora  we  hâve  conquered  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Soldiers  !  in  my  exile  I  hâve  heard  your  voice,  and  I  hâve  corne  to  you 
through  every  obstacle  and  every  péril.  Your  gênerai,  called  to  the  throne 
by  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  elevated  on  your  shields,  is  restored  to  you. 
Corne  and  join  him.  Cast  away  those  colors  which  the  nation  bas  pro- 
scribed,  and  which,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  hâve  served  as  a  rallying-point 
to  the  enemies  of  France.  Mount  the  tri-colored  cockade  which  you  wore 
at  our  glorious  victories.  We  must  forget  that  we  hâve  been  masters  of 
other  nations,  but  let  us  neyer  sufTer  them  to  interfère  in  our  affairs.  Who 
shall  prétend  to  be  our  master — who  is  able  ?  Résume  the  Eagles  you  bore 
at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  at  Wagram,  at  Friedland,  at  Tudela, 
at  Eckmuhl,  at  Essling,  at  Smolensko,  at  Moscow,  at  Lutzen,  at  Wurtchen, 
at  MontmiraiL  Think  you  that  this  handful  of  Frenchmen,  now  so  arro- 
gant, can  endure  their  glance  ? 

"  They  may  retum  whence  they  came.  There,  if  they  please,  they  may 
reign,  as  they  now  prétend  that  they  hâve  reigned  during  the  last  nineteen 
years.  Your  property,  rank,  glory,  the  property,  rank,  and  glory  of  your 
children,  hâve  no  greater  enemy  than  those  very  princes  imposed  upon  us  by 
foreigners.  They  are  the  enemies  of  our  glory  ;  since  the  récital  of  so  many 
heroic  actions,  which  hâve  rendered  the  French  people  illustrious,  fighting 
against  them  to  shake  off  their  yoke,  is  their  condemnation. 

"  The  vétérans  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  of  the  Meuse,  of  the  Rhine, 
of  Egypt,.  and  of  the  Grand  Army,  are  humiUated.    Their  honorable  wounds 
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are  stigmîatized.  Their  successes  are  crimes.  Thèse  brave  men  will  be 
rebels,  if,  as  thèse  enemies  of  the  people  prétend,  legitimate  sovereigns  were 
among  the  foreign  armies.  The  honors,  rewards,  partialities  which  thèse 
prÎDces  confer,  are  for  those  who  hâve  senred  against  us  and  against  our 
country. 

"  Soldiers  !  rally  beneath  the  standard  of  your  chief.  His  existence  is  in- 
séparable from  yours.  His  rights  are  those  of  the  people  and  of  yourselves. 
His  interest,  honor,  and  glory  centre  but  in  you.  Victory  will  advance  with 
rapid  strides.  The  eagle,  with  our  national  colors,  shall  fly  from  steeple  to 
steeple,  until  it  alights  upon  the  towers  of  Nôtre  Dame.  You  may  then  ex- 
hibit  your  wounds  with  honor  ;  you  may  boast  of  your  exploits  ;  you  will  be 
the  liberators  of  your  country. 

"  In  your  old  âge,  surrounded  and  respected  by  your  fellow-citizens,  they 
will  listen  with  vénération  to  the  récital  of  your  noble  deeds.  You  may 
proudly  say,  *  I  also  was  of  that  Grand  Army,  which  twice  entered  the  walls 
of  Vienna,  and  those  of  Rome,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Moscow  ;  which  cleansed 
Paris  from  the  pollution  with  which  it  was  contaminated  by  treason  and  the 
présence  of  an  enemy.'  Honor  to  those  brave  soldiers,  the  glory  of  their 
native  France  !  Eternal  shame  to  those  guilty  Frenchmen,  of  whatever 
rank,  who  for  five-and-twenty  years  hçive  fought  in  foreign  armies  to  rend 
the  bosom  of  their  country  !  Napoléon." 


"to  thb  people. 


"  Frenchmen  !  The  défection  of  the  Duke  of  Castiglione  surrendered  Ly- 
ons,  without  défense,  to  our  enemies.  The  army  which  I  had  intrusted  to 
his  command  i»<^as  capable,  from  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  which  it  was 
composed,  of  beating  the  Austrians^  and  of  taking  in  the  rear  the  left  fiank 
of  the  enemy's  army  which  threatened  Paris. 

"The.victorîes  of  Champaubert,  of  Montmirail,  of  Château-Thierry,  of 
Vauchamp,  of  Mormans,  of  Montereau,  of  Crayone,  of  Rheims,  of  Arcis-sur- 
Aube,  and  of  St.  Dizier  ;  the  insurrection  of  the  brave  peasantry  of  Lorraine, 
of  Champagne,  Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  and  Burgundy,  and  the  position  I 
had  taken  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  army,  cutting  it  off  from  its  magazines, 
parks  of  reserve,  convoys,  and  wagons,  had  placed  it  in  a  desperate  situation. 
The  French  were  on  the  point  of  being  more  powerful  than  ever.  The 
flower  of  the  enemy's  army  was  lost  without  resoufce  ;  it  would  hâve  been 
entombed  in  those  vast  districts  it  had  so  pitilessly  ravaged,  had  not  the 
treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  surrendered  the  capital  and  disorganized 
the  army.  The  unexpected  conduct  of  thèse  two  gênerais,  who  betrayed  at 
once  their  country,  their  sovereign,  and  their  benefactor,  changed  the  fate 
of  war.  The  situation  of  the  enemy  was  such,  that,  after  the  affair  which 
took  place  before  Paris,  he  was  without  ammunition,  being  separated  from 
ail  his  parks  of  reserve. 

"Under  thèse  new  and  extraordinary  circumstances,  my  heart  was  lace- 
rated,  but  my  soûl  remained  unshaken.  I  consulted  only  the  interests  of  our 
country,  and  exiled  myself  upon  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  My  life 
was  still  useful  to  you,  and  is  destined  to  continue  so.  I  would  not  permit  the 
vast  concourse  of  citizens  desirous  of  sharing  my  fate  to  accompany  me  to 
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Elba.  I  thought  that  their  présence  at  home  would  be  useful  to  France, 
and  I  only  took  with  me  a  handful  of  brave  men  neceasary  for  my  guard. 

"  Etevated  by  your  choice  to  the  throne,  every  thing  which  bas  been  done 
without  your  conBcnt  îa  illégal.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  yeara  France 
hae  acquired  new  inteieata,  new  institutions,  and  a  new  glory,  whicb  can' 
only  be  guaranteed  by  a.  national  govemment,  and  by  a  dynasty  created  by 
thèse  new  circumstances.  A  prince  who  would  reign  over  you,  seated  upon 
my  throne  by  tbe  power  of  the  aame  armiea  which  hâve  ravaged  our  coun- 
tiy,  would  seek  in  vain  to  support  himeelf  by  the  principles  of  feudal  power. 
He  coald  but  promote  the  interests  of  a  few  indlviduals,  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple,  who,  for  the  last  five-and>twenty  yqars,  condemned  them  in  ail  our  na- 
tional assemblies.  Your  tranquillity  at  home  and  your  estimation  abroad 
would  be  lost  forever. 

"  Frenchmen  !  I  heard  in  my  exile  your  complaints  and  your  wishes. 
You  claim  a  govemment  of  your  choice,  wbich  alone  is  legitimate.  You 
accused  me  of  alumbering  too  long.  You  reproached  me  with  sacrifîcing  to 
my  repose  the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  I  hâve  crossed  the  sea,  amid 
dangers  of  every  description.  I  come  among  you  to  résume  my  rigbts,  whicb 
are  identical  with  yours.  Ail  that  haa  been  done,  written,  or  said  by  indi- 
viduals,  since  the  taking  of  Paris,  I  consign  to  obltvion.  It  ahall  bave  no 
influence  whatever  ou  the  remembrance  I  préserve  of  the  important  services 
they  hâve  rendered  ;  for  there  are  events  of  auch  a  nature  aa  to  be  too  pow- 
erful  for  the  organisation  of  man. 

"  Frenchmen  !  there  is  no  nation,  however  email,  which  has  not  the  right 
of  relieving  itself  from  the  dishonor  of  obeying  a  prince  forcibly  impoaed 
upon  it.  When  Charles  YII.  re-entered  Paris,  and  overtumed  the  epheme- 
ral  throne  of  Henry  VI.,  he  acknowledged  that  he  held  his  crown  from  the 
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Talor  of  his  brave  people,  sud  not  from  a  prince-regent  of  England.  It  ia 
likewiae  to  you  alone,  and  to  my  ^allant  army,  that  I  am  indebted  for  avery 
thing.  Napoléon." 

Immediately,  ail  ffho  knew  how  to  write  among  the  sailors  and  the  gren- 
adiers of  the  Guard  were  called,  and  a  hundred  pens  were  buay  transcribing 
theae  proclamations,  that  thousands  of  copies  might  be  diatributed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  dise tnbarkat ion.  A  feeble  breeze  tortured  their  impatience  the  next 
day,  as  they  almost  imperceptibly  moTed  along  over  the  mirrored  surface 
of  the  aea.  Toward  evening  a  French'  brig  of  war,  the  Zéphyr,  hove  in 
sight,  and  bore  down  upon  the  âotilla.  Napoléon  ordered  ail  the  grenadiers 
to  coDceal  themselves  below,  that  no  suspicion  might  be  excited.  At  six 
o'clock  the  brigs  were  within  hatling  distance.  The  commanders  of  the  two 
veesels  atood  upon  the  decka  with  their  apeaking  trumpets  in  their  handa. 
After  the  ezchange  of  a  few  worda,  the  captain  of  the  Zéphyr  inquired  after 
the  Emperor.  Napoléon  seized  the  trumpet  from  the  bands  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Inconstant,  and  ahouted  over  the  waves,  "  He  ia  marvelously 
weU."  , 


The  earliest  dawn  of  the  next  moming  showed  a  seventy-four  gun  ship 
steering  toward  the  flotilla.  This,  for  an  hour,  cauaed  much  uneasiness, 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  such  an  enemy.  The  ship,  however, 
passed  on  its  way,  paying  no  heed  to  the  little  merchant  ressels  scattered 
over  the  deep,  and  not  dreaming  of  the  prize  within  its  grasp.  Aa  the  cloud- 
like  sail  faded  away  in  the  distant  horizon,  Napoléon  assembled  his  gênerais 
around  him,  and  said, 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  yoar  tum  to  speak  to  your  companions  in  glory. 
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Come,  Bertrand,  take  the  pen,  and  write  your  own  appeal  to  your  brothers 


m  arms." 


The  grand  marshal  excused  himself  as  not  being  «able  to  find  expressions 
suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Napoléon  ;  "  write,  and  I  will  speak  for  you  ail." 
He  then,  without  a  moment  of  hésitation,  dictated  the  following  address  jof 
the  Guard  to  the  Army  : 

"  Soldiers  !  the  drums  are  beating  to  arras.  We  are  on  the  march.  Come 
and  join  us.  Join  your  Emperor  and  our  Eagles.  If  thèse  men,  just  now  so 
arrogant,  who  hâve  always  fled  at  the  aspect  of  our  weapons,  dare  to  meet 
us,  where  can  we  find  a  nobler  occasion  to  shed  our  blood,  and  to  sing  the 
hymn  of  victory  ? 

"  Soldiers  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  nineteenth  military  divisions,  garri- 
sons  of  Antibes,  Toulon,  and  Marseilles,  disbanded  officers  and  vétérans  of 
our  armies,  you  are  summoncd  to  the  honor  of  setting  the  first  example. 
March  with  us  to  win  back  the  throne,  the  palladium  of  our  rights.  •  Let 
posterity  proclaim  that  foreigners,  seconded  by  traitors,  having  imposed  a 
disgraceful  yoke  upon  France,  the  brave  arose,  and  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple  and  of  the  army  disappeared  and  sunk  into  oblivion  !" 

This  address  was  also  rapidly  transcribed,  that  each  soldier  might  hâve 
several  copies  to  distribute  to  the  French  régiments.  Toward  evening,  the 
blue  hills  of  France  emerged  from  the  horizon,  in  the  bright  glow  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  joy  on  board  the  little  fleet  was  inexpressible.  Hats  and 
caps  waved  in  the  air,  and  shouts  of  exultatidl^  floated  over  the  water. 

"  Let  us  display  the  tri-colored  cockade,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  the 
country  may  recognize  us." 

Immediately  the  cockade  of  Elba  was  tossed  into  the  sea,  and  every  sol- 
dier replaced  upon  his  cap  the  tri-colored  cockade,  which  he  had  preserved 
as  a  sacred  relie.  The  excitement  and  joy  were  too  intense  to  allow  of  any 
sleep.  In  the  dim  twilight  of  the  next  moming  the  fleet  was  gently  wafted 
into  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  where  Napoléon  had  previously  landed  on  his  retum 
from  Egypt.  It  was  the  Ist  of  March.  At  five  o'clock,  the  Emperor  dis- 
embarked  upon  the  lonely  beach  near  Cannes,  and  immediately  established 
the  bivouac  for  his  Liliputian  army  of  invasion  in  an  olive  grove  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore.  Pointing  to  the  olive  leaf,  the  symbol  of  peace,  he 
said,  "This  is  a  lucky  omen.    It  will  be  realized." 

A  few  peasants,  astonished  by  this  sudden  apparition,  crept  from  their 
buts,  and  cautiously  approached  the  encampment.  One  of  thèse  peasants 
had  formerly  served  under  Napoléon.  Immediately  recognizing  his  old  gên- 
erai, he  inéisted  upon  being  cn'-olled  in  his  battalion.  "Well,  Bertrand," 
said  the  Emperor,  tuming  to  the  grand  marshal  and  smiling,  "  you  see  that 
we  hâve  a  re-enforcement  already." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  this  escort  of  six  hundred  men,  with  two  or 
three  small  pièces  of  cannon,  were  safely  landed,  and  were  refreshîng  them- 
selveâ  under  the  olive  grove,  preparatory  to  their  strange  campaign.  They 
were  about  to  march  seven  hundred  miles,  through  a  kingdom  containing 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  c^ture  the  strongest  capital  in  Europe.  An 
army  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  Bourbon  leaders,  were  sta- 
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tioned  in  impregnable  fortresses  by  the  way  ;  and  the  combined  despots  of 
Europe  had  two  millions  of  bayonets  still  glistening  in  the  hands  of  their  sol« 
diers,  ail  of  which  were.  pledged  to  sustain  the  iniquitous  sway  of  the  Bour- 
bon usurpers.  Romance,  in  her  wildest  dreams,  never  conceived  of  such  an 
enterprise  before.  Yet  the  adventure  had  been  carefully  considered,  and 
prpfound  wisdom  guided  every  step.  The  millions  of  France  loved  Napo« 
leon  almost  to  adoration.  He  knew  it  ;  and  he  knew  that  be  deserved  it. 
Napoléon  was  well  aware  that  ail  the  great  éléments  of  success  were  in  his 
favor,  and  he  had  no  misgivings. 

He  passed  around  among  his  "  childrenî^*  chatting  and  laughing  familiarly 
with  them.  '^  I  see  from  this  spot,"  said  he,  *^  the  fright  I  shall  occasion  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  embarrassment  of  ail  those  who  hâve  torned  their  backs 
against  me."  Then,  as  usual,  forgetting  ail  his  own  périls  in  solicitude  for 
his  friends,  he  added,  *^  What  will  become  of  the  patriots  before  my  arrivai 
at  Paris  ?  I  tremble  lest  the  Bourbon  partisans  should  massacre  them. 
Woe  to  those  who  injure  them  !    They  shall  hâve  no  mercy." 

It  was  not  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night  that  this  little  band  was  enabled  to 
commence  its  march.  The  moon  shone  brilliantly  in  the  cloudless  sky .  The 
Pôles  of  the  Guard,  unable  to  transport  horses  from  Elba,  had  brought  their 
saddles,  and,  taking  them  upon  their  backs,  gayly  marched  along,  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  cumbrous  luggage.  The  Emperor  purchased 
every  horsè  he  met,  and  thus,  one  by  one,  mounted  his  cavalry. 

Avoiding  the  large  towns,  where  the  Bourbon  authorities  might  be  strong, 
he  determined  to  follow  the  âank  of  the  mouqtains.  Âdvancing  rapidly  ail 
night  and  most  of  the  next  day,  they  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Grasse,  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  coast.  Hère  they  encamped  for  the  night.  The  news 
of  the  Emperor's  landing  spread  rapidly,  and  ezcited  every  where  joy  and 
surprise.  The  peasants  crowded  to  meet  him,  and  implored  permission  to 
follow  in  his  train.  "  I  could  easily,"  said  Napoléon  afterward,  '^  hâve  taken 
two  millions  of  thèse  peasants  with  me  to  Paris."  But  he  had  no  wish  to 
triumph  by  physical  force.  The  love  of  France  was  his  all-conquering 
weapon.  The  next  two  days,  the  3d  and  4th,  they  advanced  sixty  miles  to 
Dig^e.  The  next  day  they  pressed  on  thirty  miles  further  to  Gap.  The 
enthusiasm  was  now  so  gênerai  and  so  intense  that  Napoléon  no  longer 
needed  even  protection  against  the  Bourbon  police.  The  authorities  of  the 
legitimist  usurpers  were  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  triumphant  people. 

Napoléon,  in  his  eagemess,  outstripping  his  Guard,  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Gap  with  but  six  horsemen  and  forty  grenadiers.  There  was  such  a  univer- 
sal  burst  of  love  and  joy  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  as  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  shouts  and  tears,  gathered  around  their  own  Emperor, 
that  the  Bourbon  authorities  were  compelled  to  fly. 

"  Citizens,"  said  Napoléon,  ''  I  hâve  been  deeply  penetrated  by  ail  the 
sentiments  you  hâve  evinced  for  me.  You  are  right  in  calling  me  your  fa- 
ther,  for  I  live  only  for  the  honor  and  the  happiness  of  France.  My  retum 
dissipâtes  your  disquietude.  It  guarantees  the  préservation  of  ail  property, 
of  equality  between  ail  classes.  Thèse  rights,  which  you  hâve  enjoyed  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  for  which  your  forefathers  hâve  sighed  so  ardently, 
now  form  part  of  your  existenoe  " 
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Hère  the  proclamations  he  had  dictated  at  sea  were  printed.  They  spread 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  whole  population  of  the  country  was 
roused  and  inflamed,  and  multitudes  which  cocdd  not  be  counted  were  anx- 
ious  to  be  enroUed  as  the  Emperor's  advance  guard.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
aftemoon  the  Emperor  resumed  liis  march,  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse, 
filling  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  No  language  can  describe  the  scène 
of  enthusiasm.  The  inhabitants  on  the  route,  trembling  for  the  safety  of 
Napoléon,  and  fearing  that  the  Bourbons  might  send  troops  to  crush  his 
feeble  escort,  prepared  to  sound  the  tocsin,  and  to  raise  a  levy  en  masse  to 
protect  the  sovereign  of  their  choice.  There  were  strong  garrisons,  and 
formidable  arrays  of  troops  under  Bourbon  commanders,  which  he  must  soon 
encounter.    Napoléon,  however,  declined  the  service  they  tendered. 

"  Your  sentiments,"  said  he,  ^'  convince  me  that  I  hâve  not  been  deceived. 
They  are  to  me  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  inclinations  of  my  soldiers.  Those 
whom  I  meet  will  range  thenuelves  by  my  side.  The  more  numerous  they 
may  be,  the  more  will  my  success  be  assured.  Remain  tranquil»  thereibre, 
in  your  homes.'* 

They  were  now  approaching  Grenoble.  The  commandant  of  the  garrison 
there,  General  Marchand,  marched  with  a  force  of  six  thousand  men  to  op- 
pose the  Emperor.  He  posted  his  troops  in  a  défile  fianked  by  jbhe  mount- 
ains  and  a  IsJce.  It  was  in  the  moming  of  the  7th  of  March.  The  crisis 
which  was  to  décide  ail  had  now  arrived.  Napoléon  was  equàl  to  the  emer- 
gency.  Requesting  his  column  to  hait,  he  rode,  at  a  gentle  pace,  and  al- 
most  alone,  toward  the  hostile  army.  The  peasànts,  who  had  assembled 
in  vast  numbers  to  witness  this  marvelous  scène,  greeted  him  with  shouts  of 
"  Vive  V Empereur  /" 

Napoléon,  without  any  hesitancy,  rode  calmly  along  upon  a  gentle  trot, 
until  he  arrived  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  glittering  bayonets  which 
formed  an  impassable  wall  before  him.  He  then  dismounted,  handed  the 
reins  to  one  of  the  Pôles  who  accompanied  him,  crossed  his  arms  upon  his 
breast,  and  advanced,  unprotected  and  entirely  alone,  until  he  arrived  within 
ten  paces  of  the  troops.  There  he  stood,  the  mark  for  every  gun.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  simple  costume  which  every  Frenchman  recognized,  with  the 
cocked  hat,  the  gray  overcoat,  and  the  high  military  boots.  The  command- 
ing  officer  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire.  They  seemed  to  obey.  Every  mus- 
ket  was  brought  to  the  shoulder  and  aimed  at  his  breast.  Had  there  been 
one  single  man  among  those  battalions  willing  to  shoot  the  Emperor,  he 
would  hâve  received  from  the  Bourbons  boundless  rewards.  The  report  of 
a  single  musket  would  then  hâve  settled  the  destinies  of  France. 

Napoléon,  without  the  change  of  a  muscle  of  his  features,  or  the  tremor 
of  a  nerve,  continued  to  advance  upon  the  muskets  leveled  at  his  heart. 
Then  stopping,  and  uncovering  his  breast,  he  said,  in  those  resounding  tones, 
which,  having  been  once  heard,  never  could  be  forgotten, 

"  Soldiers,  if  there  is  one  among  y  ou  who  would  kill  his  Emperor,  let  him 
do  it.    Hère  I  am." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  as  of  the  grave.  Then  the  point  of  one 
musket  fell,  and  another,  and  another.  Tears  began  to  gush  into  the  eyes 
of  thèse  hardy  vétérans.    One  voice,  tremulous  with  émotion,  shouted  ''  Vive 
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t Empereur .'"  It  wm  the  ei^al  for  a  univerBal  burst,  re-echoed  by  soldiers 
and  by  peasantry  in  a  continuous  cataract  of  sound.  The  troops  from  Gren- 
oble, the  grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  and  the  peaB&nts,  ail  rnshed  in  a  tumult  of 
joy  upon  the  Emperor,  who  opened  bis  arms  to  receive  them.  In  the  con- 
fusion, the  Bourbon  commander  put  Bpura  to  his  horse  and  disappeared. 
When  the  transport  was  Bomewhat  moderated,  the  Emperor,  takiitg  gently 
by  the  whiskers  a  vétéran  whose  appearance  attracted  his  attention,  sud  to 
him,  playfully, 

"  How  could  you  hâve  the  heart  to  aim  your  muaket  at  the  Little  Cor- 
poral  V 

The  old  man's  eyes  immediately  filled  with  tears.  Ringing  his  ramrod  in 
the  barrel  of  his  muBket  to  show  it  was  unloaded,  he  said,  "  Judge  whether 
I  could  hâve  done  thee  much  harm.     AU  the  rest  are  the  same." 

Napoléon  then  gathered  the  whole  asBcmbly  of  soldiers  and  peasants  ïn  a 
cîrcle  around  htm,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 

"  I  hâve  corne  with  but  a  handful  of  brave  men,  because  I  rely  upon  the 
people  and  upon  you.  The  throne  of  the  Bourbons  is  illegittmate.  It  bas 
not  been  raised  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  It  ia  contrary  to  the  national 
Avill,  because  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
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only  exista  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  number  of  noble  familles.  Âsk  of  your 
fathers,  interrogate  thèse  brare  peasants,  and  you  will  leam  fîrom  their  lips 
the  actual  state  of  things.  They  are  threatened  with  the  renewal  of  the 
tithe  System,  of  privilèges,  of  feudal  rights,  and  of  ail  those  abuses  from 
which  your  victories  had  delivered  them." 

Napoléon  now  resnmed  his  march,  accompanied  by  a  vast  crowd  of  the 
inhabitants,  increasing  every  moment,  and  thronging  the  roads.  The  bat- 
talions  from  Grenoble  acted  as  the  advance  guard  to  the  grenadiers  from 
Elba.    As  he  approached  the  city,  he  was  met  by  a  messenger,  who  said, 

"  Sire,  you  will  hâve  no  occasion  for  arm^.  Your  riding-whip  will  be  suf- 
ficient  to  scatter  ail  résistance.  The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  are  every  where 
your  own." 

As  Napoléon  approached  the  city,  one  of  the  most  important  fortified 
places  of  France,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ezceeded  aU  bounds.  The 
tri-colored  cockade  was  upon  ail  bats.  The  tri-colored  banner  waved  from 
the  Windows,  and  floated  from  the  battlements  and  upon  the  spires  of  the 
city.  Shouts  of  "7it?c  F  Empereur  P*  filled  the  streets.  The  soldiers  shared 
the  enthusiasm,  fratemized  with  the  people,  and  promised  them  that  they 
would  not  fire  upon  their  brothers  in  arms.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Bour* 
bon  officers  and  magistratês  to  stem  this  torrent.  In  despair  they  fled,  hav 
ing  locked  the  gâtes  and  concealed  the  keys. 

At  midnight,  from  the  ramparts  of  Grenoble,  were  seen  the  torches  of  the 
multitude  surrounding  the  Emperor,  and  advancing  toward  the  city.  Shouts 
of  "  Vive  r Empereur  /"  rose  from  the  approaching  throng,  and  were  echoed 
back  from  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  The  inhabitants,  in  their  ardor,  wrench- 
ed  the  gâtes  from  the  hinges,  and  Napoléon  entered  the  streets  in  the  midst 
of  illuminations  and  exultations  such  as  earth  bas  rarely  witnessed.  A  count- 
less  crowd,  almost  délirions  with  joy,  bore  him  to  his  quarters  in  an  inn. 
Throughout  the  night  continuons  acclamations  resounded  beneath  his  Win- 
dows. The  people  and  the  soldiers,  almost  délirions  with  joy,  fratemized 
together  till  morning  in  banquets  and  embraces.  "  AU  is  now  settled,*'  said 
Napoléon,  "  and  we  are  at  Paris.*'  Shortly  after  Napoleon's  arrivai  at  the 
inn,  an  increased  tumult  called  him  upon  the  balcony.  The  inhabitants  of 
Grenoble  had  come  to  offer  him  the  gâtes  of  the  city,  since  they  could  not 
présent  him  with  the  keys. 

His  little  band  was  quite  exhausted  by  the  rapid  march  of  five  days,  along 
dreadful  roads,  and  through  défiles  of  the  mountains,  often  encumbered  with 
snow.    He  allowed  them  twenty-foar  hours  for  rest  in  Grenoble. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Napoléon  resumed  his  joumey  toward  Lyons.  "  He 
marched  out  of  Grenoble,'*  says  Lamartine,  "  as  he  had  entered  it,  surround- 
ed  by  his  sacred  battalion  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  pressed  on  every  side  by 
the  waves  of  a  multitude  which  cleared  a  road  for  him."  He  passed  the 
night  at  a  small  town  half  way  between  Grenoble  and  Lyons.  Bonfires 
blazed  ail  the  night  long,  and  the  whole  population  united  as  one  man  in  the 
most  ardent  démonstrations  of  affection  and  joy. 

The  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  landing,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  was  every  where  greeted,  had  now  reached  Paris.  The  Bourbons  and 
their  friends  were  in  great  consternation.    The  tidings,  however,  were  care- 
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fuUy  suppressed)  for  fear  that  an  insurrection  might  be  excited  in  the  metrop- 
olis.*  Vigorous  measures  were  adopted  secretly  to  arrest  ail  the  promi- 
nent  men  in  the  city  who  were  suspected  o£  fidelity  to  the  Emperor.  They 
appointed  Bourrienne,  who  subsequently  wrote  an  atrocious  memoir  of  Na« 
poleon,  minister  of  police.  ''  He  waâ,"  says  Lamartine»  ^^  an  old,  confidential 
secretary  of  Bonaparte,  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character  and  secrets, 
who  bad  been  dismissed  by  the  Emperor  for  malversation,  and  who  was  in- 
censed  against  him  with  a  hatred  which  guaranteed  to  the  Royalists  a  des^ 
perate  fidelity." 

The  city  of  Lyons  contains  two  hundred  thousand  inhahitants.  It  is  dis- 
tant 250  miles  from  Paris.  Louis  XVIIL,  on  the  5th,  had  heard  of  Napo- 
leon's  landing,  and  his  advance  to  Grenoble.  The  Count  d'Artois  (Charles 
X.)  bsul  been  dispatched  to  Lyons  to  concentrate  there  aU  the  available 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  crush  the  Emperor.  He  entered  t}ie  city  but 
a  few  hours  before  Napoléon  appeared  at  its  gâtes.  Two  régiments  of  the 
line — one  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry — ^were  in  the  place.  Other  régi- 
ments were  advancing  by  rapid  marches.  The  local  national  guajrd,  well 
armed  and  well  discipUned,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men.  But  the 
Count  d'Artois  was  received  coldly  by  the  troops,  and  still  more  coldly  by 
the  inhabitants.  Wine  was  freely  distributed  àmong  the  soldiers  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XVIIL  They  drank  the  wine,  shouting  ^^Long  live  the  Little 
Corporal!"  The  count  was  in  despair.  He  reviewed  the  troops,  harangued 
them,  walked  around  among  them.  To  one  vétéran,  covered  with  scars,  he 
said,  "  Surely  a  brave  old  soldier  like  you  will  shout  *  Vive  le  Roi  /'  "  "  Nay," 
replied  the  honest  warrior,  '^  no  one  hère  will  fight  against  his  father.  Vive 
FEmpereurP^ 

.  The  count  was  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  gentlemen,  who  were  his  per- 
sonal  friends,  and  who  were  pledged  for  his  protection.  When  they  saw  tbff 
universal  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Napoléon,  beUeving  the  Bourbon  causa  ir« 
retrievably  lost,  they  aiso  perfidiously  abandoned  the  prince  and  tumed  to 
the  Emperor.  The  count  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  city,  accompanied 
by  only  one  of  his  guard.  And  hère  again  appeared  that  grandeur  of  char- 
acter  which  was  instinctive  with  Napoléon.  He  sent  the  Cross  ofthe  Légion 
of  Honor  as  a  reward  to  this  manfor  his  fidelity  to  the  Bourbon  prince,  It 
was  accompanied  with  the  characteristic  words,  "  I  never  leave  a  noble  ac- 
tion without  reward."    And  when  his  treacherous  comrades  presented  them- 

*  The  Bourbons  inscrted  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  6th  of  March  the  following  proclamation,  which 
France  must  hâve  read  with  a  smile  : 

'*  Bonaparte  has  escaped  from  the  island  of  Elba,  where  the  imprudent  magnanimity  of  the  al- 
lied  sovereigns  had  giron  him  a  Bovereigntj,  in  retum  for  ihe  désolations  which  he  had  brought 
into  their  dominions.  That  man,  who,  when  he  abdicated  his  power,  retained  ail  his  ambition  and 
his  fury  ;  that  man,  covered  with  the  blood  of  générations,  cornes  at  the  end  of  a  year,  spent  seem- 
ingly  in  apathy,  to  strive  to  dispute,  in  the  name  of  his  asurpations  and  his  massacres,  the  legiti- 
mate  and  mild  authofity  of  the  King  of  France.  At  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  Italians  and  Pied- 
montese,  he  has  dared  again  to  set  his  feet  on  that  bnd  which  had  baniahed  him  forever  ;  he  wish- 
es  to  reopen  the  wounds,  still  but  half  closed,  which  he  had  made,  and  which  the  hand  of  the  king 
is  healing  every  day.  A  few  treasonable  attempts,  some  movements  in  Italy,  excited  by  his  insane 
brother-in-Iaw,  inflamed  the  pride  ofthe  cowardly  warrior  of  Fontainebleau.  He  exposes  himself, 
as  he  imagines,  to  the  death  of  a  hero  ;  he  wiU  mly  die  that  of  a  traiter.  France  has  rejected 
him  ;  he  retums  ;  France  will  devour  him." 
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selves  to  tbe  Emperor,  teudering  to  him  their  Bervices,  he  dismisBed  them 
with  contempt,  saying, 

"  Your  conduct  toward  the  Count  d'Artois  aufficiently  proves  how  you 
would  act  by  me  were  fortune  to  forsake  me.  I  tbank  you  for  your  o^er. 
You  will  return  immediately  to  your  homes." 

The  Bourbons  bad  been  forced  by  foreign  bsyonets  upon  tbe  army  and 
the  Dation,  and  could  claim  from  them  no  debt  of  loyalty.  But  the  personal 
foUowers  of  the  prince  were  traitors'to  abandon  bim  in  misfortuae. 

Marshal  Lefebvre  had  remained  faithfuUy  with  Napoléon  at  Fontainebleau 
until  after  his' abdication.  He  then  went  to  Paria,  where  he  wae  presented 
to  Alexander. 

"  You  were  not,  then,  under  tbe  walls  of  Paris,"  said  the  Czar,  "  wben  we 
arrived  ?" 

"No,  sire,"  Lefebvre  replied,  "we  had  the  misfortune  to  be  unable  to 
reach  hère  in  time." 

"  The  misfortune!"  rejoined  tbe  Emperor,  smiling  ;  "you  are,  then,  sorry 
to  see  me  hère  T 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  bonest  and  noble-bearted  marsbal,  "  I  hebold  witb  ad- 
miration a  warrior  who,  in  youth,  bas  learoed  to  use  victory  with  modération, 
but  it  is  with  the  deepest  grief  tbat  I  see  a  conqueror  within  niy  country." 

"I  respect  your  sentiments.  Monsieur  Marshal,"  tbe  Emperor  replied, 
"  and  they  only  add  to  my  esteem  for  you." 

Upon  the  return  of  Napoléon,  Lefebvre  hastened  to  his  side,  and  consecra- 
ted  himaelf  anew  to  the  cause  which  tbe  Emperor  so  gloriously  advocated. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TRIUMPHAL  MARCH   TO  PARIS. 

Honorable  Conduct  of  Macdonald — ^Réception  at.Lyons — Interriew  with  Baron  Ftoniy— Manhal 
Nej — ^Approaching  Aaxerre— Attempi  to  AMaMÎnate  the  Emperor — ^Anxiety  of  the  Emperor 
that  no  Blood  flhoaM  be  shed—ArriTal  at  Fontainebleau— Extraordinaiy  Scène  al  Melon — 
Entering  the  Taiieriea — Enthuaiaam  of  France — ^The  Ducbesi  of  Angonlôme    Death  of  Miuat. 

At  four  oVlock  in  the  afternoon  of  the.  lOth,  Napoléon,  with  his  extraor- 
dinarj  cortège  of  soldiers,  peasants,  women,  and  children  surrounding  him 
with  acclaim,  waving  branches  in  the  air,  and^singing  songs  of  joy  and  vie- 
tory,  approached  the  single  bridge  which  crossed  the  Rhône.  General  Mac- 
donald, who,  after  the  abdication  of  Napoléon,  had  honorably  taken  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons,  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  command  of 
two  battalions  to  défend  the  entrance  of  the  bridge.  But  the  moment  Na- 
poléon appeared,  his  troops  to  a  man  abandoned  him.  They  tore  down  the 
barricades,  sfaouted  "  Vive  V Empereur  r  tumultuously  mshed  into  the  midst 
of  the  impérial  escort,  and  blended  with  them  in  acclamations  and  embraces. 
Macdonald,  perhaps  afraid  that  his  own  virtue  would  be  unable  to  resist  the 
contagion,  for  he  loved  and  almost  adored  the  Emperor,  plunged  his  spurs 
into  his  horse,  and  disappeared. 

The  entire  population  of  the  city,  like  an  inundation,  roUed  along  the 
quays,  the  squares,  and  the  streets,  welcoming  their  noble  Emperor  witii 
thunder  peals  of  acclamation.  There  was  no  City  in  France  which  had  de- 
rived  greater  benefit  from  his  enlightened  and  profound  policy  than  the  city 
of  Lyons.  There  was  no  other  place  in  the  empire  where  his  memory  was 
cherished  with  deeper  affection.  As  night  darkened,  the  whole  city  blazed 
with  illuminations.  Napoléon  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  citizens  themselves,  with  the 
affection  of  children  protecting  a  father,  mounted  guard  over  his  person. 
He  slept  that  night  in  the  same  chamber  from  which  the  Count  d'Artois, 
in  despair,  had  fled. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  Emperor  entered  the 
palace.  He  immediately  sent  for  the  Baron  Fleury,'  one  of  the  former  sec- 
retaries  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  foUowing  conversation  ensued  : 

''  Well,"  said  Napoléon,  with  a  smile,  '^  you  did  not  expect  to  see  me  again 
so  soon  ?' 

"  No,  sire,*'  Fleury  answered.  "  Your  majesty  alone  is  capable  of  caus- 
ing  such  surprise." 

"  What  do  they  say  of  ail  this  at  Paris  ?"  inquired  Napoléon.  "  And  pub- 
lic opinion,  how  is  that  ?"  ' 

"  They  are  rejoiced  at  your  majesty's  retum,"  Fleury  replied.  "  The 
struggle  between  the  Bourbons  and  the  nation  has  revealed  our  rights,  and 
engendered  libéral  ideas." 

'*  I  know,"  said  the  Emperor,  *^  that  the  discussions  the  Bourbons  hâve 
provoked  bave  diminished  the  respect  for  ppwer  and  enfeebled  it.    There  is 
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pleasure  and  glory  in  rendering  a  great  people  free  and  happy.  I  never 
fltinted  France  in  glory.  I  will  not  curtail  her  liberty.  I  wish  to  retain  no 
iarther  power  tban  is  requisite  to  enable  me  to  govem.  Power  is  not 
incompatible  with  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  liberty  is  never  more  entire 
than  when  power  becomes  well  established.  When  weak,  il  in  captious  ; 
When  fltrong,  it  sleeps  in  tranquillity,  and  abandons  the  reins  loose  on  the 
neck  of  liberty .\  I  know  what  is  requisite  for  the  French.  But  there  must 
be  no  licentiousness,  no  anarchy .  Is  it  thought  that  we  sfaaU  corne  to  a 
battle  r 

"It  is  not,"  Fleury  replied.  "The  govemment  has  not  the  confidence 
of  the  soldiers.  It  is  detested  even  by  the  officers.  AU  the  troops  they 
may  send  to  oppose  your  majesty  will  be  so  many  re-enforcements  to  your 


cause." 


"  I  think  so  too,"  said  the  Emperor  ;  "  and  how  will  it  be  with  the  mar* 
shals?» 

"  Sire/'  Flenry  answered,  "  they  can  not  but  be  apprehensive  that  your 
majesty  will  remember  the  désertion  at  Fontainebleau.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  remoye  their  fears,  and  personally  make  known  your  majesty's 
intention  of  consigning  every  thing  to  oblivion." 

"  No,*'  the  Emperor  replied,  "  I  will  not  write  to  them.  They  would  con- 
sider  me  as  under  obligations.  I  will  not  be  obliged  to  any  one.  The  troops 
are  well  disposed  ;  the  officers  are  in  my  favor  ;  and  if  the  marshals  wished 
to  restrain  them,  they  would  be.  hurried  along  in  the  vortez.  Of  my  Guard 
I  am  sure.  Do  what  they  will,  that  corps  can  never  be  corrupted.  What 
is  Ney  doing  ?    On  what  terms  is  he  with  the  king  ?" 

"  I  think  he  has  no  command,  sire,"  said  Fleury.  "  I  belieye  that  he  has 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  court  on  account  of  his  wife." 

"  His  wife  is  an  affected  créature,"  said  Napoléon.  "  No  doubt  she  has 
attempted  to  play  the  part  of  a  great  lady,  and  the  old  dowagers  hâve  ridi- 
culed  her.  False  taies  hâve  been  spread  respecting  my  abdication.  It  has 
been  said  that  Ney  boasted  of  having  ill-treated  me,  and  laid  his  pistols  on 
my  table.  I  read  at  Elba  that  Augereau,  when  I  met  him,  loaded  me  with 
reproaches.  It  is  false.  No  one  of  my  gênerais  would  hâve  dared,  in  my 
présence,  to  forget  what  was  due  to  me.  Had  I  known  of  the  proclamation 
of  Augereau,  I  would  hâve  forbidden  him  my  présence.  Cowards  only  in- 
suit misfortune.  His  proclamation,  which  I  was  reported  to  hâve  had  in  my 
pocket,  was  unknown  to  me  till  after  our  interview.  But  let  us  forget  thèse 
things.    What  has  been  done  at  the  Tuileries  ?" 

"  They  bave  altered  nothing,  sire.  Even  the  Eagles  hâve  not  been  re- 
moved,"  said  Fleury. 

Napoléon  smiled,  and  replied,  "  They  must  hâve  thought  my  arrangement 
of  them  admirable.  And  the  king-— what  sort  of  a  countenance  has  he  ?  Is 
his  coin  handsome  ?" 

"  Of  this  your  majesty  may  judge.  Hère  is  a  twenty-five  franc  pièce," 
Fleury  replied,  presenting  the  pièce  of  money  to  the  Emperor. 

"  What  !  they  hâve  not  recoined  Louis  ?"  said  Napoléon.  "  I  am  sur- 
prised."  (Tuming  the  pièce  over.)  "  He  does  not  look  as  if  he  would  starve 
himself.    But,  observe,  they  hâve  taken  away  *God  protect  FrancCf'  to  re- 
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fltore  their  *Lord  préserve  the  King!  This  is  as  they  always  were.  Every 
tbing  for  themselves,  nothing  for  France.  Poor  France  !  into  what  banda 
haat  tbou  thrust  thyself  ?  Hâve  we  any  individuals  in  this  vicinity  who  were 
nearly  attached  to  my  person  ?  M ake  inquiry,  and  conduct  tbem  to  .me. 
I  wish  to  be  tboroughly  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  timea,  and  with  the 
présent  state  of  aflfairs.    What  does  Hortense  do  ?" 

"  Sire,"  said  Fleury»  '*  her  bouse  is  still  the  resort  of  ail  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  wit  and  élégance.  The  queen,  though  without  a  tbrone,  is  not 
less  the  object  of  the  respect  and  bornage  of  ail  Paris." 

^'  She  did  a  very  foolish  tbing/'  rejoined  the  Emperor,  ''  in  accepting  from 
the  Bourbons  the  title  of  duchess.  She  should  bave  called  berseLT  Madame 
Bonaparte.  That  name  is  full  as  good  as  any  other.  If  poox  Joséphine  had 
been  alive,  she  would  bave  advised  her  better.  Was  my  deceased  wife  much 
regretted  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  Fleury  replied  ;  "  your  majesty  knows  how  much  she  was 
honored  and  admired  by  the  whole  French  nation." 

^'  She  deserved  it,"  said  Napoléon.  ^'  She  was  an  excellent  womaa.  She 
had  a  great  deal  of  good  sensé.  I  also  regretted  her  most  sincerely.  The 
day  when  I  heard  of  her  deàth  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  my  life. 
Was  there  public  mourning  for  her  ?" 

^^  No,  sire,"  said  Fleury.  "  Indeed,  I  think  that  she  would  bave  been  re- 
fused  the  honors  due  to  her  rank,  had  not  tfae  Emperor  Alexander  insisted 
that  they  should  be  accorded  her.  Alexander  generously  showed  himself 
the  protector  of  the  Empress,  the  Queen,  Prince  Eugène,  the  Duke  of  Vi- 
cenza,  and  numerous  other  persons  of  distinction,  who,  but  for  bim,  would 
bave  been  persecuted." 

''  You  love  bim,  it  seems,"  said  the  Emperor.  ''  What  is  it  supposed  the 
Allies  will  think  of  my  retum.?" 

'^  It  is  thought,"  Fleury  answered,  '^  that  Austria  will  connect  herself  with 
your  majesty,  and  that  Russia  will  bebold  the  di8gi*ace  of  the  Bourbons 
without  regret." 

"  Why  so  V^  inquired  the  Emperor. 

*'  It  is  said,  sire,"  Fleury  replied,  ^*  that  Alexander  was  not  pleased  with 
the  Bourbon  princes  while  at  Paris.  It  was  thought  that  the  prédilection 
of  Louis  for  England,  and  bis  attributing  the  regaining  of  bis  crown  to  the 
Prince  Régent,  offended  bim." 

''  It  is  well  to  know  that,"  said  the  Emperor.    ''  Has  be  seen  my  son  ?" 

''  Yes,  sire,"  said  Fleury.  ''  I  bavé  been  assured  that  he  embraced  him 
with  a  tehdemess  truly  paternal,  and  exclaimed,  *  He  is  a  charming  fellow  ! 
How  hâve  I  been  deceived  !'  " 

^'  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?"  inquired  Napoléon,  eagerly. 

*^  They  say,"  Fleury  replied,  ^'  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  young 
prince  was  rickety  and  imbécile." 

"Wretches!"  exclsdmed  the  Emperor;  **he  is  an  admirable  child.  He 
gives  every  indication  of  beooming  a  distinguished  character.  He  will  be 
an  honor  to  bis  âge." 

Napoléon  r«nained  in  Lyons  four  days.  During  ail  this  time,  the  ex- 
ultation and  transport  in  the  city  no  language  can  describe.    With  noble 
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frankness,  he  spoke  to  his  auditors  of  the  perplexities  and  the  enrors  of  the 
past. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  he,  '*  altogether  blameless  for  the  misfortunes  of  France. 
I  was  fopced  on,  hj  imperioos  circumstanoes,  in  the  direction  of  universal 
empire.  That  idea  I  hâve  renounced  Ibrever.  France -requires  repose.  It 
is  not  ambition  which  has  brought  me  back— -it  i»  love  of  country.  I  could 
bave  preferred  the  tranquiUity  of  £lba  to  the  cares  of  a  throne  had  I  not 
known  that  France  was  unhappy,  and  stood  in  need  of  me.  I  am  returned 
to  protect  and  défend  those  interests  to-iirhich  our  Révélation  has  given 
birth  ;  to  coneur  with  the  représentatives  of  the  nation  in  a  family  compact, 
which  shall  fbrever  préserve  the  lîberty  and  the  rights  of  Frenchmen.  It  is 
my  ambition  -and  glory  to  effect  the  happiness  of  the  great  people  from  whom 
I  iiold  every  thing." 

The  hoars  passed  m  Lyons  were  not  devoted  to  rest.  AU  the  tireless  én- 
ergies of  Napoleon's  mind  were  employed  in  reconstructing,  upon  its  popular 
Basis,  the  impérial  throne.  Decree  foUowed  decree  with  a  rapidity  which 
astounded  his  enemies,  and  which  fanned  Uie  flame  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
Even  the  most  envenomed  of  Napoleon's  historians  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  thèse  decrees  to  the  popnlar  cause.  The  mag-- 
istrates  of  the  empire  were  restored  to  their  posts.  The  tri-colored  flag  and 
cockade  were  reinstated.  The  vainglorious  cock  of  the  Bourbons  gave  place 
on  the  flagstaif  to  the  impérial  eagle.  AU  feudal  claims  and  titles  were 
snppressed,  and  the  purchasers  of  the  national  domains  confirmed  in  their 
possessions.  The  two  Chambers  established  by  the  Bourbons  were  dis- 
solved,  and  the  people  were  requested  to  meet  throughout  the  empire,  to 
choose  représentatives  for  an  extraordinary  assembly,  to  deliberate  on  prés- 
ent emergencies.  Thèse  decrees  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction.  They 
recognized  the  rights  of  the  masses,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  privi- 
leged  orders.  And  consequently  now,  as  throughout  his  whole  career,  the 
masses  surrounded  Napoléon  with  their  love  and  adoration. 

The  preamble  to  the  decree  dissolving  the  Bourbon  Chambers  was  in  the 
foUowing  words  : 

'*  Considering  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  is  partly  composed  of  persons 
who  hâve  borne  arms  against  France,  and  are  interested  in  the  re-establish-' 
ment  of  feudal  rights,  in  the  destruction  of  the  equality  of  différent  classes, 
in  the  nuUification  of  the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  and,  finally,  in  de- 
priving  the  people  of  the  rights  they  bave  acquired,  by  fighting  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  against  the  enemies  of  their  national  glory; 

"  Considering  that  the  powers  of  the  deputies  of  the  Législative  Body 
hâve  expired,  and  that  the  Chamber  of  Coromons  has  no  longer  a  national 
character  ;  that  a  portion  of  the  Chamber 'has  rendered  itself  unworthy  of 
confidence  by  assenting  to  the  re-establishment  of  feudal  nobility,  abolished 
by  the  popular  constitution  ;  in  havîng  subjected  France  to  pay  debts  con- 
tracted  with  foreign  powers  for  negotiating  coalitions  and  subsidizing  armies 
against  the  French  people  ;  in  giving  to  the  Bourbon  famUy  the  tîtle  of  legit- 
imate  king^  thereby  declaring  the  French  people  and  its  armies  rébds  ;  and 
proclaiming,  also,  those  emigrants,  who  for  five-and-twenty  years  hâve  wound- 
ed  the  vitals  of  their  country,  as  alone  good  Frenchmen,  thtts  violating  zW 
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the  rights  of  the  people,  by  sanctioning  the  principle  ihat  the  nation  is  mode 
far  the  thronSy  not  the  thronefor  the  nation  ; 

''  We  hâve  decreed,  and  do  decree  as  foUows." 

The  consummate  genius  and  tact  of  Napoléon  were  peculiarly  conspicu" 
ous  in  thèse  decrees,  which  created  confidence,  dispelled  apprehensiona,  con- 
firmed  attachments,  and  inspired  the  people  and  the  army  with  boundlew 
enthusiasm.  Napoléon  stili  appeared,  as  ever,  the  dauntless  champion  of 
equahty  and  popular  rights. 

Baron  Fleury,  who  was  an  eye-witneaa  of  thèse  scènes»  says,  ''  Thongh  I 
hâve  more  than  once  witnessed  popular  displays  of  enthusiasm  and  infatua- 
tion,  yet  never  did  I  behold  any  thing  comparable  to  the  transports  of  joy 
and  tendemess  that  burst  from  the  Lyonese.  Not  only  the  quays  and  squares 
near  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  but  the  most  distant  streets»  rang  with  per- 
pétuai acclamations.  Workmen  and  their  masters,  the  common  people  and 
citizens,  rambled  about  the  city  arm-in-arm»  singing,  dancing,  and  abandon- 
ing  themselves  to  the  impulse  of  the  most  ardent  gayety. .  Strangers  stopped 
one  another,  shook  hancû»  embraced,  and  offered  congratulations  on  the  re- 
turn  of  the  Emperor.  The  National  Guard/'  a  body  similar  to  our  local 
militia,  "  afTected  by  the  confidence  Napoléon  had  displayed  by  intrusting  to 
it  the  care  of  his  person,  participated  in  the  gênerai  intoxication*  The  day 
of  his  departure  was  that  of  sorrow  to  the  city,  as  that  of  his  arrivai  had 
proved  the  signal  of  unfeigned  festivity." 

While  thèse  scènes  were  transpiring,  the  Bourbons  had  promulgated  an 
ordinance  against  *'  the  misérable  adventurer  and  his  band,"  in  which  Napo- 
léon was  denounced  as  an  outlaw,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  and  ail  his 
abettors  were  declared  rebels.  When  Napoléon  was  triumphantly  entering 
Grenoble,  the  Moniteur  announced  that  the  royal  cause  was  every  where 
triumphant,  that  the  invader  was  already  stripped  of  nearly  ail  his  foUowers, 
and  was  wandering  a  fugitive  among  the  mountains,  where,  in  the  course 
of  a  few.  days,  he  would  certainly  be  made  prisoner.  The  Bourbons  imme- 
diately  made  application  to  Marshal  Ney,  who  was  residing  in  quiet  at  his 
country  seat,  several  miles  from  Paris,  to  join  his  corps  and  hasten  to  arrest 
the  advance  of  Napoléon.  Faithful  to  his  trust,  he  proceeded  without  delay 
to  Besançon.  Upon  taking  the  command,  the  officers  told  him  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  fight  against  the  Emperor.  He  re- 
viewed  the  troops.  To  his  utter  bewilderment,  they  greeted  him  with  shouts 
of  '*  Vive  T Empereur  P'*  that  animating  cry  which  he  had  so  often  heard  ring- 
ing  ôver  the  field  of  battle,  as  he  guided  the  Eagles  of  France  to  victory. 
Every  hour  intelligence  was  reaching  him  of  the  supematurally  triumphant 
progress  of  the  Emperor.  Every  city  and  every  village  through  which  he 
passed  espoused  his  cause.  The  nation  was  shouting  a  welcome.  The  army 
was  every  where  his.  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  irrevocably  lost. 
The  suspense  of  the  marshal  amounted  to  anguish.  He  afterward  said  that 
death  itself  would  hâve  been  a  relief,  to  bave  rescued  him  from  his  perplex- 
ity.  He  thought  of  Krasnoe,  where  Napoléon,  with  but  ten  thousand  men, 
rushed  upon  the  batteries  of  eighty  thousand  troops,  to  fight  his  way  b|u^k 
into  the  wilds  of  Russia,  that  he  might  rescue  his  loved  companion  in  arms« 
In  the  torture  of  his  suspense,  he  reassembled  his  gênerais  in  council.   '^  What 
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can  I  do  V*  be  exclaimed  ;  "  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stop  tbe  waters  of  the 
océan  with  the  palm  of  my  hand." 

The  officers,  without  hesitaticm,  assured  him  that  the  attempt  to  oppose 
Napoléon  was  hopeless.  Tbe  temptation  was  toc  strong  for  ordinary  buman 
virtue  to  resist.  History  records,  with  we^ing  eyes,  that  Ney  feU  into  dis- 
bonor.  He  proved  faithless  to  tbe  trust  wbich  he  had  allowed  bimself  to 
assume,  and  thus  aflixed  to  bis  name  a  stigma  wbicb  must  forever  remain 
uneffaced.  Every  generous  heart  wiU  contemplate  bis  fall  with  grief  and 
compassion.  Yielding  to  the  universal  impulse,  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  bis  troops  : 

"  Soldiers  !  the  cause  of  tbe  Bourbons  is  forerer  lost.  Tbe  legitimate  dy- 
nasty,  which  tbe  Frencb  nation  H^s  adopted,  is  about  to  reascend  tbe  throne. 
It  is  to  tbe  Emperor  Napoléon,  our  sovereign,  that  the  sole  right  of  reigning 
over  our  beautiftil  countfy  belongs.  Liberty  is  at  last  triumphant,  and  Na- 
poléon, oor  august  Emperor,  is  about  to  consolidate  it  forever.  Soldiers  ! 
I  bave  often  led  you  to  victory.  I  am  now  about  to  lead  you  to  that  im« 
mortal  pbalanx  which  tbe  Emperor  Napoléon  is  conducting  to  Paris,  wfaere 
it  will  be  in  a  few  days,  and  then  our  hope  and  bappiness  will  be  forever 
realized.     Vive  F  Empereur  /" 

The  excitement  of  the  troops  during  the  reading  of  tbis  proclamation  was 
irrépressible.  AU  discipline  was  for  a  moment  at  an  end,  while  prolonged 
shouts  of  "  Vive  F  Empereur  T  burst  from  the  tumultuary  ranks. 

On  the  13tb  of  Marcb,  the  very  day  on  which  this  proclamation  was  is- 
sued. Napoléon  left  Lyons,  to  continue  bis  progress  toward  Paris.  A  count- 
less  multitude  were  assembled  to  witness  bis  departure.  Stepping  upon  a 
balcony,  be  thus  addressed  them  : 

"  Lyonese  !  At  tbe  moment  of  quitting  your  city  to  repair  to  my  capital, 
I  feel  impelled  to  make  known  to  you  the  sentiments  with  which  your  con- 
duct  bas  inspired  me.  You  always  ranked  foremost  in  my  affections.  You 
bave  uniformly  displayed  the  same  attachment,  wbether  I  bave  been  on  the 
throne  or  in.  exilé,  llie  lofty  character  which  distinguishes  you  merits  my 
cordial  esteem.  At  a  period  of  greater  tranquillity,  I  shall  retum  to  con- 
sider  Ihe  welliwe*ofyoar  manu&ctures  and  of  your  city.  Lyonese  !  I  love 
you." 

Thèse  unaffected  words,  the  sinccDre  utterance  of  a  glowing  heart,  touched 
tbe  fountains  of  feeling.  Tbousands  ùt  eyes  were  flooded,  and  voices  trem- 
ulous  with  émotion  shouted  adieu.  Napoléon  pressed  on  that  night  about 
twenty-five  miles  to  ViUefrancbe,  whore  be  slept.  Tbe  next  day,  outstrip- 
ping  his  army,  he  advanced  some  sixl^  miles  further,  passing  Maçon,  to  Cha- 
lons.  He  was  hère  traversing  one  of  the  most  densely-peopled  régions  of 
France.  The  road  sides  were  thronged.  Triumphal  arches  spanned  the  vil- 
lage streets.  One  continuons  roar  of  acclaim  accompanied  him  ail  tbe  way . 
Napdeon  entered  Chalons  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  and  drenching  storm.  Still, 
nearly  the  whole  population  issued  from  the  gâtes  to  meet  and  welcome 
their  beloved  Emperor.  He  was  surprised  to  see  several  artillery  pièces 
and  ammunition  wagons  approaching.  '*  They  were  sent  by  the  Bourbons," 
said  tbe  populace,  **  to  oppose  you;  but  we  bave  taken  them,  and  offer  them 
to  you  as  a  présent." 
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In  recemng  the  congratulations  of  tfae  aathoritiee,  he  «&id,  in  the  coune  of 
the  conversation, 

"  My  court,  it  is  true,  was  superb.  I  wwi  an  advocate  for  magntiîcence, 
but  DOt  as  regarded  mjself.  A  plain  sotdier's  coat  was  good  enough  for  me. 
I  was  fond  of  magniâcence  because  it  gave  encouragement  to  our  manufac- 
tures. Without  magnificence  there  can  be  no  induttry.  I  hâve  abolîshed, 
at  Lyons,  ail  the  parchment  nobility.  Nobility  is  a  ohimera.  Men  are  too 
enlighteoed  to  believe  thet  Bome  among  them  are  bom  noble  and  others  not 
The  only  distinction  is  that  of  talents  and  services  rendered  to  the  state. 
Our  laws  know  of  no  otber." 

On  the  l&th  he  went  tbirty  miles  further,  to  Âutun,  and  on  the  16th  drove 
sixty  miles,  to  Avalon,  encountering  congratulations  and  gratitude  every  step 
of  his  way.  The  opposition  to  him  was  eo  exceedingly  small  that  it  was 
nowbere  visible.  On  tfae  17th  he  continued  his  jonrney,  in  a  simple  open 
baroucbe,  twenty'five  miles  further,  to  Auzerre.  The  people  were  so  uni- 
versally  enthusiastic  in  his  favor,  that  no  précautions  for  his  personal  safety 
seemed  to  be  necessary.  He  rode  along,  in  advance  of  his  troops,  accom- 
panied  by  a  few  friends,  and  with  hudly  the  semblance  of  guards  or  at- 
tendants. 


A  few  hours  afler  his  arrivai  at  Auierre  he  met  Marshal  Ney.  Napo- 
léon, who  oherished  the  nicest  sensé  of  honor,  had  sent  to  the  marshal,  be- 
fore  he  knew  that  he  had  abandoned  the  Bourbons,  the  decrees  which  he  had 
issued  at  Lyons.  "  Napoléon  sent  him."  says  Lamartine,  "  no  other  commu- 
nication ;  for,  believing  in  his  honor,  he  did  not  insuit  his  fidelity  by  propos- 
ing  to  him  to  b&tray  his  duty  toward  his  new  masters,  the  Bourbons." 

The  marshal,  as  he  presented  himaelf  before  the  Emperor,  was  much  con- 
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fiised.  He  remembered  his  apparently  unfeelmg  désertion  of  the  Ëmperot 
ftt  Fontainebleau.  His  présent  position  was  bewildering  and  embarrasaing 
in  the  extrême.  He  had  been  untrae  to  tiie  Bourbons,  to  whom  be  had 
Bwom  allegîance.  And  yet  be  felt  that  he  had  been  true  to  his  coantry.  It 
was  a  period  of  révolution  and  of  astonnding  chuiges.  The  marabal  was  a 
brave  soldier,  but  not  a  man  of  clear  and  discriminating  vierra  in  nice  ques. 
tions  of  morale.  Still,  an  instinct  reproached  bim,  and  be  was  exceedingljr 
troubled  and  unhappy.  He  began  to  offer  some  justification  for  bis  uncere- 
moniouB  departure  at  Fontainebleau,  but  Napolecm,  generoualy  forgetful  of 
ail,  graspëd  hia  hand,  and  said, 

"  Embrsce  me,  my  dear  Ney.  I  am  glad  to  see  yoa.  I  want  no  expia- 
nations.  My  arma  are  erer  open  to  receive  you,  for  ta  me  yoii  are  still  the 
bravest  of  the  brave." 


"  Sire,"  said  Ney,  "  the  newspapers  hâve  told  many  «ntraths.  My  con- 
duct  bas  always  been  that  of  a  good  soldier  and  a  true  Frenchman.  Your 
majesty  may  always  dépend  upon  me  when  my  country  is  concemed.  It  is 
for  my  coantry  I  bave  shed  my  blood.  I  love  you,  eire,  but  I  love  my  coun- 
try above  ail." 

"  I  never  donbted  your  attachment  to  me,"  Napoléon  replied,  "  or  to  your 
country.  It  is  alio  love  of  country  vhich  brings  me  to  France.  I  leamed 
that  our  country  w«s  onhappy,  and  I  came  to  deliver  it  from  the  emigrants 
and  from  the  Bourbons.  I  shall  be  in  Paris,  without  doubt,  by  the  SOth 
or  25th.  Do  you  think  that  the  Royalists  will  attempt  to  défend  them- 
■elves'" 

"  I  do  not  think,  sire,  that  they  will,"  Ney  replied. 

"  I  bave  received  dispatches,"  continued  Napoléon,  "  this  momitig  from 
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Paris,  The  patriots  expect  me  with  impatience,  and  are  on  the  point  of 
rising.  I  am  afraid  of  some  quarrel  taking  place  between  them  and  the 
Royaliats.  I  would  not,  for  the  worki,  that  my  retom  should  be  stained  by 
a  single  drop  of  blood.  Write  to  your  friendji,  aiid  say  that  I  shall  arrive 
without  firing  a  single  musket.  Let  ail  unité  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood.    Our  triumph  should  be  as  pure  as  the  cause  we  advocate." 

The  Royalists  entered  into  many  plots  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  on 
the  way.  The  vigilance  of  Napoleon's  friends,  however,  protected  him. 
He  seemed  himself  to  hâve  no  thought  of  danger,  but  plungêd,  without  re- 
serve, into  the  midst  of  the  crowds  who  continually  surrounded  him.  In 
référence  to  thèse  plots  against  his  life,  he  said  to  Baron  Fleury, 

^  I  can  not  conçoive  how  men,  liable  to  falling  into  my  hands,  can  be  in- 
cessantly  urging  my  assaBsination.  and  setting  a  price  upon  my  head.  Had 
I  been  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  similar  means,  they  would  long  ago 
hâve  mingled  with  the  dust.  Like  them,  I  could  hâve  found  such  assassins 
as  Georges,  Brulart,  and  Maubreuil.  Twenty  times,  if  I  had  so  wished,  per- 
sons  would  hâve  brought  the  Bourbon  princes  bound  hand  and  foot,  dead  or 
alive  ;  but  I  hâve  uniformly  despised  their  atrocious  plots.  My  blood,  how- 
ever,  boils  when  I  think  that  they  hâve  dared  to  proscribe  as  outlaws,  with- 
out a  trial,  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who  are  marching  with  us.  Is  this 
known  to  the  army  ?" 

'' Yes,  sire,"  Baron  Fleury  replied;  '^some  persohs  hâve  had  the  impru- 
dence to  inform  the  soldiers  that  we  were  ail  proclaimed  outlaws,  and  that 
some  of  the  king's  body-guard  and  othet  Royalists  hâve  set  out  to  assassinate 
y  ou.    The  troops  hâve  therefore  swora  to  give-no  quarter." 

'*  This  is  very  bad,  very  bad,"  exclaimed  Napoléon  ;  '^  I  can  not  permit  it. 
It  is  my  ardent  wish  that  not  one  drop  of  French  blood  nuiy  be  shed,  and 
that  not  a  single  gun  be  fired.  .  The  soldiers  must  be  restrained." 

He  immediately  diotated  the  foUowîng  dispatêh  to  General  Girard,  who 
had  command  of  the  advance  guard  : 

*'  I  am  informed  that  your  troops»  being  mad^  acquainted  with  the  decrees 
of  Paris,  hâve  resolved,  by  way  of  reprisais,  to  murder  ail  the  Royalists  they 
meet.  You  will  encounter  none  but  Frenchmen.  I  forbid  you  to  fire  a  sin- 
gle musket.  Calm  your  soldiers.  Contradict  the  reports  by  which  they  are 
exaspérât  éd.  Tell  them  that  I  will  not  enter  Paris  at  their  head  if  their 
weapons  be  stained  with  French  blood.^* 

To  General  Cambronne  he  wrote  :  **  To  you  I  intrust  my  noblest  cam- 
paign.  Ail  Frenchmen  expect  me  with  impatience.  You  will  every  where 
find  friends.  Do  not  fire  a  single  musket.  I  will  not  hâve  my  crown  cost 
the  French  one  drop  of  blood." 

On  the  19th  he  continued  his  route  toward  Fontainebleau,  which  was  dis- 
tant about  seventy-five  niiles  from  Auxerre.  Napoléon  traveled  in  an  open 
barouche,  accompanied  only  by  the  carriage  of  General  Drouot,  which  pre* 
ceded  him,  and  that  of  Baron  Fleury,  which  followed.  A  few  Polish  lancers 
galloped  by  the  sides  of  the  carnages.  His  army  followed  several  hours^ 
march  behind.  He  met,  advancing  in  strong  array,  the  drageons  of  the 
king's  régiment.  They  had  abandoned  their  Bourbon  officers,  and  mount- 
ing  the  tri-colored  cockade,  and  unfurling  the  tri-colored  banner,  with  exult- 
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ant  music  and  Ehouts  of  "  Vive  VEmpereurP'  were  bastenia^  to  meet  their 
legitimateljr-elected  sovereign.  Napoléon  alighted,  and  adâreseed  them  in 
a  strain  of  sincère  and  parental  affection,  which  redoubled  their  enthusiasm. 
Driving  rapidljr  through  the  night,  fae  arrired  at  foar  o'clock  in  the  moming 
at  Fontainebleau.  He  waa  cautîoned  against  exposing  himself  so  recklees- 
\y,  since  it  was  teported  that  two  thouiand  of  the  king*»  troope  were  station- 
ed  in  the  foreet.  He  ttrangely  replied,  pointing  with  hia  fînger  to  the  heav- 
ens,  "  Our  fate  is  written  on  bigh." 

He  immediately,  in  ailence  and  thougbtfulness,  wandered  through  the  gar- 
den,  then  enveloped  in  the  shadea  of  night,  whîch  had  been  the  scène  of  hts 
almost  more  than  mortal  agony  in  the  hours  of  hie  désertion  and  his  forced 
abdication.  He  then  visited  the  hbrary,  where  he  had  passed  so  many  heure 
with  Joséphine,  and  had  conceived  ao  many  -plans  for  the  promotion  of  the 
gtandenr  of  France.  He  then  retired  to  the  same  little  chamber,  in  an  an- 
gle of  the  castle,  wbicb  not  a  year  before  had  witnessed  the  anguish  of  bis 
overthcow,  and,  casting  faimself  upon  a  couch,  indulged  in  a  few  hours  of  re- 


jMse.  While  the  Emperor  was  entering  tbe  foreat  of  Fontaùieblean,  Lonis  . 
XVIIL,  diamayed  by  the  enthttsiasm  with  nhich  ail  France  was  greeting 
Napoléon,  entered  his  carnage  and  fled,  to  Btek  again  the  aid  of  those  band- 
ed  despots,  who,  with  bayonets  dripping  with  hlood,  had  placed  him  on  his 
throne.  Again  he  implored  the  tyrants  of  Europe  to  aend  their  armies  to  in- 
ludate  France  with  the  borrors  of  fire  and  the  aword.     This  was  congenial 
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work  foi  Rusna,  Prusai»,  and  Auetria,  the  bandit  powers  of  Europe.  They 
had  leamed  to  trample  popular  lights  beneath  an  iroa  hoof,  as  tbey  had 
gwept  the  wliirlwiDd  of  war  over  Hungary  and  Polund.  But  the  cheek  tin- 
glea  with  indignation  and  ahame  in  contemplating  conatitutionat  and  liberty- 
loving  England  dragged  by  her  aristocracy  into  an  outrage  so  infamous. 

Âbout  the  middle  of  the  day  Napoléon  entered  sgaia  his  carriage,  and  set 
out  for  Paris.  And  now  ensued  perhapa  the  moet  marvelous  scène  of  thit 
whole  unpaialleled  enterpriBe.  At  Melun,  about  half  way  between  Fontaine, 
bleau  and  Paris,  the  Bourbons  had  decided  to  make  their  last  attempt  to  ar> 
rest  the  piogress  of  this  one  unarmed  man.  The  number  of  National  Guards, 
volunteers,  and  other  troops,  assembled  at  this  place,  amounted  to  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  royal  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  the  inter- 
vais and  ûanka  being  aimed  with  iràtteries,  while  the  centre,  in  great  force, 
blocked  up  the  passage  to  Paria.  The  Duke  de  Berri  had  command  of  this 
force.  In  approaching  Melun  from  Fontainebleau,  one  émerges  from  a  foi- 
est  upon  the  brow  of  a  long  declivity,  wheie  the  spectator  has  a  clear  view 
of  the  country  before  him,  while  those  below  can  easily  diecern  any  one  who 
appears  upon  the  eminence. 

Napoléon,  enteiing  hia  carnage  like  a  private  citizen,  and  with  no  army  to 
accompany  him,  set  out  to  meet  this  formidable  anay  Profound  silence 
reigned  thioughout  the  Bouibon  army,  interrupted  only  by  the  music  of  the 
martial  bands,  as  they  cndeavored,  by  playing  the  airs  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archy,  to  rouse  enthusiasm.  At  length,  about  noon,  a  light  tiampling  of 
horses  was  heaid,  and  a  single  open  tarriage,  foILowed  by  a  few  hoisemen, 
emerged  from  the  trees,  and  rSpidly  desccnded  the  hill.  Soon  the  soldiera 
discemed  the  small  cocked  hat  and  gray  surtout  of  their  beloved  Empeioi. 
A  simultaneous  sound  passed  ovei  the  mighty  hoet,  like  the  sighing  of  the 
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wind  ;  theo  ail  again  was  breathless  Bileoce.  The  carnage  lapidly  approach- 
ed.  Napoléon  vas  now  seen  standiDg  in  tbe  carnage,  uncovered,  with  his 
arma  extended  as  if  to  embrace  his  children.  The  pent-up  ôood  of  love  and 
enthusiatm  immediately  burst  ail  bounda.  Shoute  of  "  Vive  tEmptreur!" 
resounded,  like  thimder  peaLs,  from  rank  to  rank.  At  that  moment  the  £m- 
peTor's  Guard  appeared  upon  the  biow  of  the  hill.  They  waved  their  Eagles, 
and  tbe  band  atruck  up  the  Impérial  Marcb. 

AU  discipline  was  now  at  an  end.  The  Boldiers  broke  their  ranka,  and 
rushed  tumultoualy  toward  their  Empeior.  Napoléon  eagerly  leaped  from 
his  carnage,  and  received  them  to  his  arma.  The  soldiers  embraced  as 
brothera,  in  the  midat  of  universal  «bouts  and  tears,  The  Bourbon  officers, 
ni,disma7,  with  a  few  bnndred  cavaliers  of  the  king's  household,  put  spurs 
to  their  horaea  and  fled.  The  Emperor  now  continued  his  progress  toward 
Paris,  accompànied  by  a  host  of  soldicra  and  citizena  which  could  not  be 
Dumbered. 

Pressing  rapidly  on,  in  adrance  of  the  banda  who  followed  him,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  he  entered  Paris.  A  few  cavaliers  surrounded  his 
carnage,  bearing  torches.  The  streete  were  thronged  with  eicited  multi* 
tudes,  greeting  him  with  acclamations.  Crossing  tlie  bndge  of  Concorde, 
and  dashing  at  full  gallop  along  the  quaj  of  the  Tuileries,  he  entered  tbe 
court-yard  of  the  palace  by  the  arched  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Hère  he 
found  himaelf  anrrounded  hy  a  vaat  conconrae  of  devoted  frienda,  almost 
frantic  with  joy.  "The  moment  that  the  cairiage  stopped,"  aays  Alison, 
"  he  naa  seized  by  thoae  nezt  tbe  door,  borne  aloft  in  their  arma,  amid  deaf- 
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ening  cheers,  through  a  dense  and  brilliant  crowd  of  epaulets,  horried  liter- 
ally  above  the  heads  of  the  throng  up  the  great  staircase  into  the  saloon  of 
réception,  where  a  splendid  array  of  the  ladies  of  the  impérial  court,  adomed 
with  a  profusion  of  violet  bouquets  half  concealed  in  the  richeat  laces,  re» 
ceived  him  with  transports,  and  imprinted  fervent  kisses  on  his  cheeks,  his 
hands,  and  even  his  dress.    Never  was  such  a  scène  witnessed  in  history.'' 

Thus  had  Napoléon  marched,  in  twenty  days,  seven  hundred  miles  through 
the  heart  of  France,  and  had  again  entered  in  triumph  the  impérial  apart- 
ments  of  the  Taileries.  Boundless  enthusiasm,  from  citizens  and  soMiers,  in 
cities  and  villages,  had  greeted  him  during  every  step  of  the  way.  He  had 
found  no  occasion  to  fire  a  single  musket  or  to  draw  a  sword.  Alone  and 
unarmed,  he  had  invaded  a  kingdom  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants.  A 
bloodless  conqueror,  he  had  vanquished  ail  the  armies  sent  to  oppose  him^ 
and  had,  simply  by  the  magie  power  of  that  love  with  which  France  cher» 
ished  his  memory,  driven  the  Bourbon  usurpers  from  the  throne.  Was  there 
ever  such  an  invasion,  such  a  conquest  as  this  before  ?  Will  there  ever  be 
again  ?  A  more  empbatic  vote  in  favor  of  a  sovereign  could  by  no  possi* 
bility  be  given.  A  more  legitimate  title  to  the  throne  than  this  unanimous 
voice  of  a  nation  no  monarch  ever  enjoyed.  And  y  et  the  Allies  immediately 
poured  an  army  of  a  million  of  foreigners  into  France,  to  drive  from  the 
throne  this  sovereign  enshrined  in  a  nation's  love,  and  to  force  again  the  de* 
tested  Bourbons  upon  an  enslaved  people.  And  in  the  perpétration  of  this 
high-handed  deed  of  infamy,  they  had  the  unpardonable  effrontery  to  assert 
that  they  were  contending  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  tyrarmy 
of  a  usurper,  There  was  a  degree  of  ignobleness  in  this  dishonorable  as- 
sumption  which  no  language  can  condemn  in  sufficiently  indignant  terms. 
They,  however,  accomplished  their  purpose  ;  and  there  are  thousands  of 
voices  which  still  écho  their  infamous  cry,  that  Napoléon  was  a  **  usurper.'*^ 

This  triumphdl  joumey  of  Napoléon  from  Cannes  to  Paris  exhibits  by  far 
the  most  remarkable  instance  the  world  bas  ever  witnessed  of  the  power 
exercised  over  human  hearts  by  one  mighty  mind.  Napoléon  was  armed 
with  the  panoply  of  popular  rights.  He  had  retumed  to  France  to  break 
down  the  reconstructed  fortresses  of  despotism,  and  ta  rescue  the  people 
from  their  oppressors.  The  heart  of  France  beat  sympathetically  with  his 
own.  In  view  of  such  achievements,  almoet  too  marvelous  for  the  dreams 
of  fancy,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  Lamartine  should  say  that,  as  a  man, 
"  Napoléon  was  the  greatest  of  the  créations  of  God.** 

The  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  Bourbons  had  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  issued  spécial  orders  that  thet/  should  not  be  molested;  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  retire  without  injury  or  insuit.  He  could  with  perfect  ease 
hâve  taken  them  prisoners,  and  then,  in  possession  of  their  persons,  he  could 
hâve  compelled  the  Allies  to  reasonable  terms.  But  his  eztraordinary  mag- 
nanimity  prohibited  him  from  pursuing  such  à  course.  Louis  XVIIL,  ac' 
companied  by  a  funereal  procession  of  carriages,  containing  members  of  his 
family,  his  ministers,  and  the  retumed  emigrants,  trembling  and  in  dismay, 
retired  to  Lille,  on  the  northem  frontier  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
departments  through  which  he  passed  gazed  silently  and  compassionately 
upon  the  infirm  old  man,  and  uttered  no  word  of  reproach.    But  as  soon  as 
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the  cortège  had  passed,  the  tri-colored  banner  was  run  up  on  steeple  and 
turret,  and  the  air  resounded  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  V Empereur  r  There 
were  powerful  divisions  of  the  army  distributed  through  the  fortresses  of  the 
north.  But  the  moment  they  heard  of  the  landing  of  Napoléon,  thej  mounted 
the  tri-colored  cockade,  and  impatiently  demanded  to  be  led  to  his  snccor. 
The  Bourbons  were  well  aware  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Their  only  strength  lay  in  the  caressed  nobility  and 
in  the  bayonets  of  their  soldiers.  For  a  year  they  had  been  attempting,  by 
disbanding  old  troops  and  organizing  new  battalions,  and  by  placing  in  com- 
mand  their  picked  friends,  to  coustitute  a  band  which  would  be  pledged  for 
their  support.  But  love  for  Napoléon  was  a  principle  too  strongly  implanted 
in  the  hearts  of  ail  the  common  people  of  France  to  be  in  any  way  effaced. 
Notwithstanding  the  prayers  and  the  tears  of  the  Bourbon  officers,  the  sol- 
diers unhesitatingly,  tumultuously,  enthusiastically  tumed  to  the  undisputed 
monarch  of  popular  suffrage.  The  king  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Neth- 
erlands.  The  government  of  Holland  coldly  assigned  him  a  retreat  at 
Ghent,  a  silent  and  deserted  town  of  aristocratie  memories  and  of  decayed 
grandeur. 

The  Duchess  of  Angoulême,  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Maria  Antoi- 
nette, was  at  Bordeaux.  Her  long  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  and  her 
dreadful  sufferings,  had  moved  the  sympathies  of  every  gênerons  heart.  She 
was  in  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men.  Hearing  of  the  landing  of  Napoléon,  she  im- 
mediately  ordered  the  officers  to  lead  the  army  to  crush  the  audacious  ad- 
venturer.  They  retumed  to  her  with  the  announcement  that  the  soldiers 
declared  that  they  would  not  march  against  the  Emperor.  With  the  hero- 
ism  of  her  grandmother,  Maria  Theresa,  she  descended  to  the  barracks, 
formed  the  soldiers  in  a  hollow  square  around  her,  and,  with  tears  and  sobs, 
harangued  thera.  The  soûls  of  the  soldiers  were  moved.  They  were  mute 
with  respect  and  compassion.  They  would  not  insuit  a  noble  and  an  unfor- 
tunate woman.  But  they  loved  tne  independence  of  France,  and  the  right 
of  choosing  their  own  monarch,  and  of  adopting  their  own  national  policy. 
Silence  was  their  only  response  to  the  affecting  appeal.  She  then  endeav- 
ored  to  raise  some  volunteers.  "  Those  of  you,"  said  she,  "  who  are  will- 
ing  to  be  faithful  to  your  honor  and  your  king,  come  out  from  your  ranks 
and  say  so."  Not  a  man  moved.  A  few  officers,  however,  raised  their 
swords,  as  if  offering  them  in  her  défense.  The  duchess  counted  them,  and 
said,  sadly  and  in  despair,  "  You  are  very  few."  She  then  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly,  "  O  God  !  after  twenty  years  of  calamity,  how  hard  it  is  to  be  again 
expatriated  !  I  hâve  never  ceased  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  my 
country,  for  I  am  a  Frenchwoman.  But  ye  are  no  longer  Frenchmen.  Go  : 
retire  from  my  sight."  One  single  voice  replied,  *' We  answer  nothing.  We 
know  how  to  respect  misfortune." 

The  duchess  immediately  gave  orders  for  her  departure.  Accompanied 
by  the  roll  of  drums,  she  repassed  the  frowning  batteries  of  the  fort,  and, 
with  a  heart  tom  by  the  keenest  émotions,  embarked  on  board  an  English 
sloop  of  war,  and  was  conveyed  to  London.  From  thence  she  was  sent  in 
another  ship  to  join  her  friends  at  Ghent.    Immediately  upon  her  departure 
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the  tri-colored  banner  was  run  up  upon  battlement,  spire,  and  turret,  and 
shouts  of  "  Vive  P Empereur  T  resounded  through  the  emancipated  streets. 
When  Napoléon  heard  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  this  princess,  whose  whole 
life,  from  the  cradJe  to  the  grave,  was  an  unceasing  conflict  with  misfortune 
and  w  ce,  he  exclaimed,  "  She  is  the  only  man  of  her  race^ 

Her  husband,  the  Duke  d'Angoulême,  son  of  Charles  X.,  on  the  lOth  of 
March  had  left  Bordeaux  with  thirteen  thousand  troops,  hoping  to  reconquer 
Lyons  and  Grenoble.  But  the  people  rang  the  tocsin,  and  ralhed  as  volun- 
teers  from  hill  and  valley,  from  peasant's  hut  and  workman's  shop.  The 
soldiers  under  the  duke  went  over  to  their  brethren,  shouting  *^  Vive  VEm- 
pereur  /"     The  Duke  d' Angoulême  was  taken  captive. 

The  Bourbons,  on  the  6th  of  March,  had  published  an  ordinance,  which 
was  reiterated  by  the  Congress  of  the  Allies  at  Vienna  on  the  13th,  dedar- 
ing  Napoléon  and  his  friends  outlaws  whom  any  one  might  shoot.  Napo- 
léon, declining  to  dishonor  himself  by  engaging  in  this  infamous  war  of  as- 
sassination,  wrote  the  foUowing  letter  to  General  Grouchy,  who  held  the 
duke  a  prisoner  : 

"  The  ordinance  of  the  king  of  the  6th  of  March,  and  the  convention  signed 
at  Vienna,  would  warrant  me  to  treat  the  Duke  d'Angoulême  as  this  ordi- 
nance and  this  déclaration  would  willingly  treat  me  and  ray  family  ;  but, 
persevering  in  the  resolution  which  had  induced  me  to  order  that  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Bourbon  family  might  freely  départ  from  France,  my  wish  is, 
that  the  Duke  d' Angoulême  be  conducted  to  Cette,  where  he  shall  be  em- 
barked,  and  that  you  watch  over  his  safety,  and  protect  him  from  ill  treat- 
ment.  You  will  only  be  careful  to  keep  the  funds  which  hâve  been  taken 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  to  demand  of  the  Duke  d' Angoulême  his  promx 
ise  to  restore  the  crown  diamonds,  which  are  the  property  of  the  nation." 

Queen  Hortense  and  her  two  children,  one  of  them  the  présent  Emperor 
of  France,  were  at  the  Tuileries  to  welcome  Napoléon.  Hortense  and  her 
noble  brother  Eugène  were  cherished  with  tender  affection  by  their  illus- 
trious  father.  Napoléon  devoted  a  few  lAoménts  to  the  full  flow  of  joy  and 
affection.  He  then,  with  his  accustomed  energy — an  energy  which  ever 
amazed  those  around  him — devoted  the  rest  of  the  night  to  expediting  orders, 
rearranging  the  govemment,  and  composing  his  cabinet.  "  When  engagea 
in  mental  occupation,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  he  neither  felt  fatigue  nor  the 
want  of  sleep.  He  used  to  say  that  twenty-two  hours  out  of  twenty-four 
ought  to  be  usefully  employed." 

At  nihe  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  garden  of  the  court-yard,  the  stair- 
cases,  the  saloons,  were  thronged  by  multitudes,  in  the  delirium  of  excite- 
ment  and  joy.  The  Emperor  was  frequently  called  for,  and  occasionally 
made  his  appearance  at  the  window,  when  he  was  received  with  frantic  ac- 
clamations and  clapping  of  hands.  The  grenadiers  of  Elba,  who  in  twenty 
days  had  marched  seven  hundred  miles,  arrived  during  the  night,  and  bivou- 
acked  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  where  but  a  few  months  before  hostile 
battalions  had  shouted  their  insulting  triumphs,  and  had  encircled  with  their 
bayonets  the  usurping  Bourbons.  Every  moment  régiments  from  a  distance 
were  marching  into  Paris  with  unfurled  banners  and  exultant  music,  till  the 
whole  neighborhood  of  the  palace  was  covered  with  troops.    As  thèse  de- 
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voted  bands  successively  arrived,  they  were  received  by  citizens  and  soldiers 
with  shouts  of  welcoine,  which  reverberated  long  and  loud  through  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  Emperor,  attended  by  an  immense  retinue  of  staff- 
officers,  descended  the  great  stairs  of  the  Tuileries  to  review  the  troops.  As 
he  rode  along  the  Unes,  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  greeted  him  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe.  He  answered  with  smiles,  with  an  affectionate  nod 
of  the  head,  and  occasionally  with  those  ready  words  ever  at  his  command, 
and  which  never  failed  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

The  Old  Guard  of  Napoléon,  now  bivouacking  in  the  metropolis,  occa- 
sionally threw  out  bitter  taunts  against  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  for  sur- 
rendering  so  promptly  to  the  Allies.  Napoléon  enjoined  upon  his  grenadiers 
to  keep  silence  upon  that  point.  To  obliterate  ail  traces  of  unkindness,  and 
to  cernent  their  friendship,  he  requested  the  Impérial  Guard  to  invite  the  na- 
tional troops  to  a  dinner.  This  festive  occasion  assembled  fifteen  thousand 
soldiers  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  At  the  close  of  the  joyous  repast,  the  whole 
multitude  of  soldiers,  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  proceeded  to  the  Tuileries,  bearing  the  bust  of  Napoléon,  crowned 
with  laurel.  After  saluting  the  Emperor  with  reiterated  acclamations,  they 
repaired  to  the  Place  Vendôme,  intending  to  replace  the  statue  upon  that 
proud  monument  from  which  the  Allies  had  tom  it  down.  Napoléon  inter- 
rupted  the  work,  saying  nobly,  ''  It  is  not  at  the  close  of  a  banquet  that  my 
image  is  again  to  ascend  the  column  ;  that  is  a  question  for  the  nation  to 
décide." 

The  nation  bas  decided  the  question.  The  statue  of  the  Emperor,  at  the 
bidding  of  united  France,  again  crowns  that  majestic  shaft.  Every  evening, 
martial  bands,  at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  in  those  strains  which  were 
wont  to  thrill  the  soûl  of  Napoléon,  sainte  the  image  of  the  most  beloved 
monarch  earth  bas  ever  known.  And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years, 
upon  his  birth-day,  loving  hearts  still  encircle  his  statue  with  their  annual 
tribute  of  garlands  of  flowers. 

There  are,  however,  some  who  can  speak  contemptuously  of  Napoléon 
Bonaparte.  They  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed.  Some  persons  can 
not  discern  différence  of  colors  ;  others  can  not  perceive  discord  or  harmony , 
and  there  are  those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  grandeur  of  charac- 
ter.    They  are  not  to  be  judged  harshly.     It  is  their  misfortune. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Murât,  in  order  to  save  his  crown,  had  joined 
the  Allies,  and  tumed  his  arms  against  Napoléon.  He  had  not  supposed  it 
possible  that  the  Allies,  whom  Napoléon  had  so  often  tre^ated  magnanimous- 
ly  in  the  hour  of  victory,  would  proceed  to  such  lengths  as  to  dépose  the 
Emperor.  The  impulsive  King  of  Naples  found  his  alliance  with  the  feudal 
despots  utterly  uncongenial.  His  énergies  were  paralyzed  as  he  drew  his 
sword  against  his  old  companions  in  arms.  As  ^low  after  blow,  from  the 
multitudinous  and  unrelenting  enemy,  fell  upon  the  doomed  Emperor,  re- 
morse began  to  agitate  the  bosom  of  Murât.  When  Napoléon  was  strug- 
Rling,  in  the  terrifie  campaign  of  Paris,  against  a  million  of  invaders,  the 
King  of  Naples  was  hesitating  between  his  apparent  interest  and  a  désire  to 
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return  to  heroic  duty.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Âpril,  two  days  after 
Napoleon's  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  Murât  was  walking  thoughtfully 
and  sadly  in  the  garden  of  his  country  seat.  He  was  freely  unbosoming  his 
perplexities  and  his  anguish  to  General  Coletta.  Â  courier  arrived  and 
placed  a  note  in  his  hands.  He  read  it  in  silence,  tumed  pale,  and  seemed 
struck  as  by  a  thunderbolt.  Then  pacing  rapidly  backward  and  forward  for 
a  moment,  he  again  stopped,  gazed  intensely  upon  the  ground,  tumed,  seem* 
ed  utterly  bewildered.  General  Coletta  and  several  officers  of  his  suite,  as. 
tonished  at  the  strange  appearance  of  the  king,  gathered  around  him.  With 
an  expression  of  indescribable  wildness  and  anguish,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
them,  and  said, 

"Genricmen,  Paris  has  capitidated.  The  Emperor  is  dethroned  and  a  cap- 
tive.^^ 

The  fearless  warrior  could  say  no  more.  Burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  AU  the  memory  of  the  past  came  rushing 
upon  him,  and  he  sobbed  like  a  child.  His  irrépressible  émotion  overcame 
the  whole  group,  and  every  eye  was  dimmed. 

The  AlUes,  with  characteristic  perfidy,  defrauded  poor  Murât  of  the  wages 
of  his  treachery.  The  Bourbons  of  France  immediately  determined,  at  ev- 
ery sacrifice,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  to  dethrone 
Murât,  and  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  of  Naples.  The  Allies 
never  allowed  any  treaties  which  they  had  signed  with  the  popular  party  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  enterprises.  Upon  the  pretext  that  Murât  had 
joined  them  merely  to  subserve  his  own  interests,  and  that  he  had  rendered 
them  but  little  assistance,  England,  France,  and  Austria,  at  the  Congressof 
Vienna,  entered  into  a  secret  convention  for  his  expulsion  fîrom  Naples,  and 
for  the  restoration  of  the  imbécile  Ferdinand  and  his  infamous  queen.  Thus 
they  refused  to  pay  their  dupe  even  his  poor  thirty  pièces  of  silver. 

Murât,  trembling  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  storm,  was,  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  March,  surrounded  by  his  gênerais  and  friends  in  the 
qûeen's  drawing-room,  when  a  messenger  brought  him  the  intelligence  of  the 
Emperor's  landing  at  Cannes,  and  of  his  march  upon  Paris.  The  counte- 
nance  of  the  king  became  radiant  with  joy.  New  hope  dawned  upon  him. 
With  characteristic  imprudence,  he  resolved  immediately,  without  waiting 
for  any  advices  from  the  Emperor,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Allies.  He 
hoped  that  the  promptness  of  his  zeal  would  be  some  atonement  for  past  dé- 
fection. Deaf  to  aÛ  remonstrances,  and  as  impetuous  as  when  making  a 
cavalry  charge,  he  said  to  his  ministers, 

'*  Italy  waits  only  for  a  signal  and  a  man.  I  hâve  eighty  thousand  soldiers 
inured  to  war,  and  a  powerful  provincial  militia.  AU  the  countries  washed 
by  the  Po  invite  a  liberator.  The  gênerais  of  the  old  army  of  Eugène  at 
Milan,  and  those  of  Piedmont,  write  me  word  that  they  are  ready  to  revolt, 
and,  beneath  the  tri-colored  banner,  to  form  the  league  of  ItaUan  independ- 
ence.  The  Congress  at  Vienna  has  dissatisfied  ail  people,  on  both  sides  the 
Apennines.  Genoa  is  indignant.  Venice  is  humbled.  Piedmont,  thrown 
back  into  the  slavery  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  struggles  beneath  the  double 
yoke  imposed  upon  it.  The  Milanese  murmur  deep  and  loud  at  their  sub- 
jection  to  the  old  slavery  of  Austria  and  Rome.     Its  provinces  are  faUing 
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again  under  that  sacerdotal  tyranny  which  besots  while  it  enchains  a  people 
who  had  been  for  a  moment  free." 

In  vain  it  was  represented  to  him  that  he  could  make  no  effectuai  head- 
way  againBt  the  million  of  soldiers  whom  the  Allies  had  under  arms.  Had 
he  waited  until  the  proper  moment,  he  might,  aided  by  the  judicious  counsel 
and  co*operation  of  the  Emperor,  hâve  accomplished  great  results.  But,  with 
characteristic  daring,  he  made  a  prématuré  and  a  headlong  charge,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  numbers.  His  army  was  eut  to  pièces.  Murât,  in  his 
despair,  sought  death  in  the  midst  of  the  buUets,  but  could  not  find  it. 
"  Death,"  he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  "  wiU  not  touch  me."  He  retumed,  a 
fugitive,  to  his  palace,  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  wife,  and, 
yielding  himself  to  uncontroUable  émotion,  exclaimed,  "  AU  is  lost,  Caro- 
line !"  "  No,"  replied  the  queen,  in  the  lofty  spirit  of  her  impérial  brother, 
'*  ail  is  not  lost.  We  still  préserve  our  honor,  and  constancy  remains  to  us  in 
adversity." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  as  Napoléon,  in  triumph,  was  entering  Paris,  Murât, 
in  disguise,  and  in  a  fisherman's  boat,  was  escaping  from  Naples.  He 
reached  France.  The  speedy  overthrow  of  Napoléon  left  him  a  fugitive, 
pursued  by  ail  the  vigilance  of  despotism.  Âfter  wandering  about  for  many 
weeks  in  disguise,  enduring  every  privation  and  péril,  he,  while  Napoléon 
was  being  conveyed  a  captive  to  St.  Helena,  made  a  desperate  endeavor, 
characteristicaUy  bold  and  injudicious,  to  regain  his  throne.  He  was  arrest- 
ed,  summarily  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  immédiate  death. 
With  composure  he  Ustened  to  the  sentence,  and  then  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  his  wife  : 

*'  My  dear  Caroline, — My  last  hour  has  sounded.  In  a  few  moments  I 
shall  hâve  ceased  to  live,  and  you  will  no  longer  hâve  a  husband.  Do  not 
forget  me.  My  life  has  been  stained  by  no  mjustice.  Farewell,  my  Achille  ! 
farewell,  my  Letitia  !  farewell,  my  Lucien  !  farewell,  my  Louisa  !  Show 
yourselves  to  the  world  worthy  of  me.  I  leave  you  without  kingdom  or  for- 
tune, in  the  midst  of  enemies.  Be  united.  Prove  yourselves  superior  to 
misfortime.  Remember  what  you  are,  and  what  you  hâve  been,  and  God 
will  bless  you.  Do  not  reproach  my  memory.  BeUeve  that  my  greatest 
suffering,  in  my  last  moments,  is  dying  far  from  my  children.  Receive  your 
father's  blessing.  Receive  my  embraces  and  my  tears.  Préserve  always 
in  your  memory  the  recollection  of  your  unhappy  father. 

"  JOACHIM. 
"  Pizzo,  lath  October,  1816." 

In  this  dread  hbur,  when  Murât  was  about  to  enter  the  world  of  spirits,  he 
felt,  as  every  soûl  not  bestial  must  feel,  the  need  of  religions  support.  Âll 
pride  of  stoicism,  and  ail  the  glory  of  past  achievements,  dwindled  into  noth- 
ingness  as  the  tribunal  of  final  judgment  and  the  rétributions  of  etemity 
opened'before  him.  He  callèd  for  a  clergyman,  received  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  ''  I  déclare  that  I  die  a 
true  Christian." 

With  a  firm  step  he  then  walked  to  the  place  of  exécution.    A  company 
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of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines  before  him,  with  loaded  rauakets.  He 
refused  to  hâve  his  eyea  bandaged.  For  a  moment  he  serenely,  and  with  a 
amile,  contemplated  the  instruments  of  hia  eiecution  ;  then  pressing  to  hia 
lips  a  piclure  of  hia  wife  and  children,  which  he  always  wore  in  his  bosom, 
he  said  to  the  soldiers,  "  Save  my  face.  Aim  at"my  heart."  A  voUey  of 
muaketry  answered  his  worda,  and,  pierced  by  bulleta,  Joachim  Miirat  fell 
dead,     He  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  hia  âge. 


Murât,  notwithstanding  his  impetuous  bravery,  had  much  sensibility  and 
gentleness  of  heart.  He  made  the  extraordinary  déclaration  to  Count  Mar- 
bourg,  hia  friend  and  very  able  minister  : 

"  My  sweetest  consolation,  when  I  look  back  on  my  career  as  a  soldier,  a 
gênerai,  and  a  king,  ia,  that  I  never  saw  a  man  fall  dead  by  my  hand.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  impossible  that,  in  so  many  charges,  when  I  dashed  my  horse 
forward  at  the  head  of  the  squadrons,  some  pistol-shots  fired  at  random  may 
hâve  wounded  or  killed  an  enemy  ;  but  I  bave  known  nothing  of  the  matter. 
If  a  man  fell  dead  before  me,  and  by  my  hand,  his  image'would  be  always 
présent  to  my  view,  and  would  puraue  me  to  the  tomb." 

The  name  of  Murât  will  never  die.  Hia  faults  were  many,  and  yet  there 
waa  much  in  his  character  to  win  affection.  With  but  ordinary  intellectual 
capacities,  tender  affections,  and  the  utmoat  impetuosity  of  spirit,  and  ex- 
posed  to  every  temptation  which  could  crowd  upon  a  mortal  soûl,  it  is  not 
strange  that  his  career  should  hâve  been  sullied.  Much  that  passes  for  vir- 
tue  is  but  the  absence  of  temptation.     (iod  alone  can  adjust  the  measure- 
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ment  of  hamaD  gnilt.  At  his  tribunal  ail  thèse  warriore  who  deluged  Eu- 
rope in  blood  bave  appeared.  From  hia  lips  they  hâve  received  that  right- 
eous  judgment  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

VNRELBNTINO  HOSTILITT   OF  THB   ALLIES. 

TIm  Ctbinet  of  Loui* — Orguiinttion  of  tbc  GoTernment — Benjamin  Conitant — Addnia  of  tbe 
Coundl  of  Stat«— The  School  «  Ecouen— Quanel  among  tbe  Allia»— Their  Conaleniation— 
Tallejrand— Eloquent  Speech  of  TEUeyrand—Decinon  of  Ihe  Allies— Infemoui  Ontlawi;  of  the 
Emperor — Dupltdt;  of  Wellington  md  Cutlereogh — Oppoiition  in  tbe  Brilùh  Houm  ofCom- 
Dkoni — Sympalhj  of  the  Britiih  Feople  with  Nspoleon — Napoleon's  Letler  lo  the  Alli«d  SoTst' 
eigni — Hia  Appeal  to  Europe. 

The  Boldiere  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  having  trampled  beneath  their  feet  the 
flag  of  the  Bourbons,  and  elevated  with  exultant  shouts  the  Eagles  of  the 
empire,  marched  into  Paris,  and,  with  irrépressible  enthusiasm,  demanded 
permission  to  salute  their  Emperor.  Napoléon  mounted  his  horae  and  rode 
along  the  Unes,  while  resounding  acclamations  burst  from  the  enthusiastic 
battalions  and  squadrons  before  him.  He  gathered  the  aoldiers  around  him, 
waved  his  hand  for  silence,  and  thua  addressed  them  : 

"  Soldiers  !  I  came  into  France  with  six  hundred  men,  because  I  relied 
on  the  love  of  the  peopte,  and  on  the  memory  of  the  old  soldiers.  I  bave 
not  been  deceived  in  my  expectations.     Soldiers  !  I  thank  you.     The  glory 
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of  what  we  hâve  donc  is  due  to  the  people  and  to  you.  My  glory  ia  limited 
to  having  kDown  and  appreciated  your  affection. 

"  The  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was  illegitimate,  because  it  had  been  pro- 
acribed  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  expressed  in  ail  our  national  assemblies, 
and  because  it  promoted  the  interests  of  but  a  small  number  of  arrogant 
men,  whose  pretensions  were  opposed  to  our  righta. 

"  Soldiers  !  the  impérial  throne  alone  can  guarantee  the  rigkts  ofthe  peo- 
pie.  We  are  about  to  march  to  drive  from  our  territory  those  princea  who 
are  the  auxiliaries  of  foreigners.  The  nation  wîil  second  us  with  ita  wiahes, 
and  foUow  our  impulae.  The  French  people  and  I  rely  upon  you.  We  do 
net  wiah  to  meddle  with  the  affaira  of  fareign  countries  ;  but  woe  to  those 
who  would  meddle  with  ours." 

In  the  midst  of  peals  of  applauae,  reaounding  through  the  most  distant 
streels  of  Paris,  Napoléon  reascended  the  staira  of  the  Tuiîeriea,  and  entered 
his  former  cabinet.  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  had  left  in  euch  haate,  that  many 
memorials  of  his  présence  remained  behind.  The  lusurious  easy  chair,  to 
which  his  enormouB  obesity  and  his  many  infirmitiea  confined  hina,  was  in  the 
corner.     A  portfolio,  forgotten  upon  the  table,  contained  the  private  and  con- 


fidential  papers  of  tbe  king.  They  were  eafe  in  the  keeping  of  Napoléon  ;  hia 
pride  of  character,  and  délicate  sensé  of  honor,  would  not  allow  htm  to  pry 
into  thèse  diaclosurea  of  the  private  life  of  hia  enemies.  He  ordered  them 
ali  to  be  sealed,  and  to  be  sent  by  a  dispatch  to  their  owner.  Some  ofScious 
person,  thinking  to  gratify  the  Emperor,  had  placed  upon  the  table  sundry 
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caricatures,  holding  up  the  Bourbons  to  dérision.  The  Emperor  indignantly 
ordered  them  to  be  removed.  He  had  too  much  majesty  of  soûl  to  indulge 
in  triomph  so  ignoble.  Cnicifixes,  images,  and  beads,  indices  of  the  dévo- 
tion or  the  superstition  of  Louis,  were  strewed  about  the  room.  "  Take 
them  away,"  said  the  Emperor,  mildly .  "  The  cabinet  of  a  French  monarch 
should  not  resemble  the  cell  of  a  monk." 

He  ordered  the  map  of  France  to  be  spread  upon  the  table.  As  he  con- 
templated  its  diminished  borders,  he  exclaimed  with  sadness,  ''Poor  France  !" 
Then  turning  to  Caulaincourt,  he  said,  "  I  hâve  proclaimed  peace  through- 
out  my  march.  As  far  as  dépends  on  me,  my  promise  shall  be  fulfiUed. 
Circumstances  are  imperative.  I  will  recognize  the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  can 
now  accept  what  I  could  not  accept  at  Chatillon  without  tamishing  my  glory. 
Ftance  was  obliged  to  make  sacrifices.  The  act  is  done.  But  it  did  not 
become  me  to  strip  France  to  préserve  the  crown.  I  take  the  affairs  of  the 
country  as  I  find  them.  I  wish  the  continuation  of  peace.  It  is  the  sound 
pohcy  of  the  Povrers  not  to  rekindle  the  torch  of  war.  I  hâve  written  to  the 
Empress.     She  will  prevail  upon  her  father  to  permit  her  to  rejoin  me." 

Napoléon  earnestly  desired  peace.  He  even  thought  it  possible,  though 
jiot  at  ail  probable,  that  the  Allies  might  now  consent  to  the  independence 
of  France.  It  consequently  became  fataUy  necessary  for  him  to  make  no 
préparation  for  war.  The  Allies  had  still  enormous  armies  in  the  field,  ready 
at  any  moment,  in  locust  légions,  to  pour  into  France.  The  armies  of  France 
were  disbanded,  and  there  were  no  military  suppUes.  Any  movement  of 
Napoléon  toward  reorganizing  his  forces  would  hâve  been  seized  hold  of  by 
the  Allies,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  new  proof  of  '^  the  insatiable  am- 
bition and  bloodthirsty  appetite"  of  the  Emperor.  Consequently,  the  Em- 
peror was  compelled,  in  the  protection  of  his  own  réputation,  in  which  alone 
his  strength  consisted,  to  await  the  results  of  his  proposais  for  peace,  with- 
out making  any  préparation  for  war.  This  was  a  fatality  from  which  there 
was  no  escape.  Under  embarrassments  so  dreadfîil,  Napoléon  was  doomed 
to  abide  the  décision  of  the  Allies. 

With  incredible  rapidity,  the  new  govemment  was  organized.  It  met 
the  wishes  of  the  nation.  The  councilors  of  state  were  ail  men  of  marked 
ability,  of  extended  réputation,  of  spécial  administrative  skill,  and  of  well- 
known  dévotion  to  the  popular  cause.  The  councilors  drew  up  an  address 
to  the  Emperor,  which  was  intended  for  the  nation.  "  Sire  !"  said  they, 
"  the  Emperor,  in  reascending  the  throne,  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by 
the  people,  re-establishes  thereby  the  people  in  their  most  sacred  rights.  He 
returns  to  reign  by  the  only  principle  of  legitimacy  which  France  has  recog- 
nized  and  consecrated  for  twenty-five  years  past." 

"Princes,"  Napoléon  replied,  "are  but  the  first  citizens  of  the  state. 
Their  authority  is  more  or  less  extended,  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
nations  they  govem.  Sovereignty  itself  is  hereditary  only  because  the  in- 
terests of  nations  require  it.     Beyond  this  principle  I  know  of  no  legitimacy." 

Benjamin  Constant  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  sons  of 
France.  As  a  writer  and  an  orator,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Republican 
party.  When  Napoléon,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  as- 
«umed  that  dictatorial  power,  without  which  France  could  by  no  possibility 
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hâve  Bustained  her  independence  against  the  combined  despots  of  Europe, 
Benjamin  Constant  resolutely  turned  against  the  Ëmperor.  But  expérience 
had  now  enlightened  him.  He  had  seen  despotism  triumphant,  the  Bourbons 
forced  upon  France  by  foreigners,  and  again  driven  from  the  kingdom  by  an 
indignant  people.  He  hastened  now  to  give  in  his  adhésion  to  the  Emperor. 
Napoléon  received  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  friend.  Frankly  and  truly 
Napoléon  declared  that  dévotion  to  the  popular  cause  had  rendered  it  essen- 
tial  for  him  to  assume  dictatorial  power.     It  was  a  demonstrable  fact. 

"  The  nation,**  said  he,  "  threw  itself  at  my  feet  when  I  assumed  the  gov- 
emment.  You  ought  to  recoUect  it — ^you  who  attempted  an  opposition. 
Where  was  your  support — your  strength  ?  Nowhere.  I  assumed  less  au- 
thority  than  I  was  invited  to  take.  The  people,  on  my  retum  from  Elba, 
crowding  on  my  footsteps,  hurrying  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  call- 
ed  upon  me,  sought  me  out,  saluted  me.  From  Cannes  to  Paris  I  hâve  not 
conquered,  I  hâve  administered  the  government.  I  am  not,  as  it  is  said,  the 
Emperor  of  the  soldiers  only  ;  I  am  the  Emperor  of  the  peasants,  of  the 
plebeians  of  France.  There  is  sympathy  between  us.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
privileged  classes.  The  nobility  hâve  served  me.  They  rushed  in  crowds 
into  my  ante-chambers.  There  is  not  a  post  they  hâve  not  accepted,  asked. 
for,  solicited.  I  hâve  had  the  Montmorencies,  the  Noailles,  the  Rohans,  the 
Beauveaus,  the  Montemartes  ;  but  there  never  has  been  any  sympathy.  The 
horse  curveted,  he  was  well  trained  ;  but  I  felt  him  quiver.  The  popular 
fibre  responds  to  my  own.  I  am  sprungfrom  the  ranks  of  the  people.  My 
voice  acts  upon  them.  There  is  the  same  nature  between  us.  They  look 
upon  me  as  their  support,  as  their  savior  against  the  nobles.  I  hâve  only  to 
mâke  a  sign,  or  simply  to  avert  my  eyes,  and  the  nobles  would  be  massa  cred 
in  ail  the  provinces.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  king  of  the  mob.  Public 
discussions,  free  élections,  responsible  ministers,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  I 
wish  for  ail  that — ^the  liberty  of  the  press  above  ail.  It  is  absurd  to  stifle  it. 
I  am  the  man  of  the  people.  I  hâve  never  wished  to  deprive  them  of  liber- 
ty for  my  own  pleasure.  I  hâve  now  but  one  mission — ^to  raise  up  France 
again,  and  to  give  it  the  most  suitable  form  of  government.  I  wish  for  peace. 
But  I  shall  not  obtain  it  but  by  dint  of  victories.  I  foresee  a  difficult  strug* 
gle — a  long  war.    To  maintain  it,  the  nation  must  support  me."* 

*  An  admirable  article  upon  Napoléon,  in  the  Encyclopaâm  Affuricarui^  contains  the  following 
judiciouB  remarkfl,  whtch  will  commend  themselvea  to  every  impartial  mind  : 

*'  The  opinions  now  entertained  respecting  him  may  be  daseed,  we  think,  onder  the  following 
heads.  I.  That  he  was  a  usurper.  This  charge  is  preferred  by  two  very  différent  parties  :  1.  By 
the  adhérents  of  legitimacy,  who  think  his  noblest  course  would  hâve  been  to  play  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Monk.  We  need  not  discuss  this  point  in  this  country,  and  in  the  year  1832.  2.  The  charge 
of  usurpation  is  also  made  by  some  Republicans.  We  bave  aiready  obsenred  that,  np  to  the  time 
when  Napoléon  took  the  reins  of  govemment,  no  republic  can  be  said  to  hâve  existed  in  France. 
We  need,  then,  only  ask  whether  the  tendency  of  France  was  toward  a  republic,  and  whether  N»> 
poleon  ought  to  bave  lent  his  power  to  establish  it,  provided  he  could  bave  seen  the  possibility  of 
its  permanence.  The  forms  of  government,  important  as  they  are,  are  but  secondary,  compared  to 
the  primary  éléments  of  national  character  and  politica!  condition,  and  are  always  dépendent  on  the 
latter.  The  préservation  of  the  new  politico-social  relations  was  also  to  be  attended  to.  If  a  re- 
public was  incompatible  with  justice,  safety  of  person  and  property,  internai  peace,  or  national  in- 
dependence, the  former  ought  to  hâve  given  way  to  the  latter.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  per- 
sons  of  judgment  who,  at  présent,  maintain  that  at  that  period  a  repubU  ould  hâve  compoited 
with  the  internai  and  extemal  relations  of  France.     Firmly  attached  as  we  are  to  repuUican  ineti- 
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The  Emperor's  first  administrative  act  was  characteristic  of  his  whole 
career.  He  convened  the  électoral  collèges  in  each  department,  that  his  re- 
sumption  of  power  might  be  submitted  to  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  people. 
He  persisted  in  this,  notwithstanding  the  Council  of  State  had  issued  the  fol- 
lowing  decree,  whose  statements  no  one  would  venture  to  deny  : 

*'March  25,  1815.  The  Council  of  State,  in  resuming  its  functions,  feels 
bound  to  make  known  the  principles  which  form  the  rule  of  its  opinions  and 
its  conduct. 

"  The  sovereignty  résides  in  the  people.  They  are  the  only  source  of  le- 
gitimate  power.  In  1789,  the  nation  reconquered  its  rights,  which  had  for 
a  long  time  been  usurped  or  disregarded.  The  National  Assembly  abolish- 
ed  the  feudal  monarchy,  and  established  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  rep- 
résentative govemment.  The  résistance  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  wishes  of 
the  French  people  terminated  in  their  downfall  and  their  banishment  from 
the  French  territory.  The  people  twice  sanctioned  by  their  votes  the  new 
form  of  govemment  established  by  their  représentatives. 

'*  1.  In  the  year  1799,  Bonaparte,  already  crowned  by  victory,  was  raised 
to  the  government  by  national  assent.  A  Constitution  created  the  consular 
magistracy. 

*'  2.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1802,  appointed  Napo- 
léon Bonaparte  consul  for  Ufe. 

^'3.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1804,  conferred  upon 
Napoléon  the  impérial  dignity,  and  made  it  hereditary  in  his  family. 

'^  Thèse  three  solemn  acts  were  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  nation. 
It  sanctioned  them  by  nearly  four,  millions  of  votes.  Thus  had  the  Bour- 
bons, during  twenty-two  years,  ceased  to  reign  in  France.  They  were  for- 
gotten  by  their  contemporaries.  Strangers  to  our  laws,  to  our  institutions, 
to  our  manners,  to  our  glory,  the  présent  génération  knew  them  not  but  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  foreign  wars  which  they  had  excited  against  the 
country,  and  the  intestine  divisions  which  they  had  stirred  up.  The  foreign- 
ers  set  up  a  pretended  provisional  govemment.  They  assembled  a  minority 
of  the  senators,  and  compelled  them,  in  opposition  to  their  tmst  and  their . 
wish,  to  set  aside  the  existing  Constitutions,  to  subvert  the  impérial  throne, 
and  to  recall  the  Bourbon  family.  The  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon 
was  merely  the  conséquence  of  the  unfortunate  situation  to  which  France 
and  the  Emperor  were  reduced  by  the  events  of  the  war,  by  treason,  and  by 
the  occupation  of  the  capital.  The  abdication  had  for  its  object  only  the 
prévention  of  civil  war  and  the  effusion  of  blood.  This  act,  which  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  will  of  the  people,  could  not  destroy  the  solemn  contract 
which  had  been  formed  between  the  nation  and  the  Emperor.  And  even  if 
Napoléon  might  personally  abdicate  the  crown,  he  could  not  sacrifiée  the 
rights  of  his  son,  appointed  to  reign  after  him. 

'^  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  arrived  in  France.  He  took  possession  of  the 
throne.    The  people,  overawed  by  the  présence  of  foreigners,  could  not, 

tutions,  we  yet  must  admit  that,  as  there  must  be  a  difTerence  m  the  habitations  of  men,  according 
to  the  materiais  which  they  possess  for  their  construction,  so  govemments  must  dilTer  with  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  govemed.'*  How  many  there  are  who  are  blind  to  thèse  obvious 
tmths! 
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freely  and  validly,  déclare  the  national  wish.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
allied  anny,  having  thanked  a  foreign  prince  for  having  enabled  him  to  as^ 
cend  the  throne,  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  dated  the  first  act  of  his  authority 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  thereby  declaring  that  the  measures 
which  liad  emanated  from  the  will  of  the  people  were  merely  the  offspring 
of  a  long  rébellion.  AU  thèse  acts  are  therefore  illégal  ;  done  in  the  prés- 
ence of  hostile  armies,  and  under  foreign  control,  they  are  merely  the  work 
of  violence.  They  are  essentially  nuU,  and  are  outrages  on  the  honor,  the 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"  On  reascending  the  throne  to  which  the  people  had  raised  him,  the  Em- 
peror  therefore  only  re-established  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  nation.  He 
returned  to  reign  by  the  only  principle  of  legitimacy  which  France  had  rec- 
ognized  and  sanctioned  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  to  which  ail 
the  authorities  had  bound  themselves  by  oaths,  from  which  the  will  of  the 
people  could  alone  release  them." 

Notwithstanding  thèse  décisive  decrees,  the  Emperor  was  so  scrupulous 
respecting  any  appearance  evèn  of  usurpation,  that  he  insisted  that  the  ques- 
tion of  his  re-election  should  be  submitted  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
There  were  now  four  parties  in  France — the  Bourbonists,  the  Orleanists,  the 
RepublicanSy  znà  the  friends  of  the  Emperor.  The  votes  were  taken,  and 
Napoléon  was  again  chosen  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  France  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  a  million  of  votes  over  ail  the  other  parties.  And  still  the  Al- 
lies called  this  a  usurpation, 

The  saloons  of  the  Tuileries  were  constantly  thronged.  Napoléon  re- 
ceived  ail  kindly.  Members  of  that  Senate  which  had  pronounced  Napo- 
leon's  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  called,  tremblingly,  with  their  congratulations. 
The  Emperor  received  them  with  courtesy,  and  gave  no  indication  of  the 
slightest  resentment.  "  I  leave  that  act,"  said  he,  "  for  history  to  relate. 
For  my  part,  I  forget  ail  past  occurrences." 

The  Emperor  embraced  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  institution  he 
had  established  at  Ecouen  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  the  members  of  the 
Légion  of  Honor.  Thèse  young  girls,  who  had  been  provided  for  by  the  af- 
fectionate  liberality  of  Napoléon,  gathered  around  their  benefactor  with  in- 
expressible  enthusiasm.  They  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears 
embraced  his  knees.  He'  took  up  a  spoon  to  taste  their  food.  The  spoon 
immediately  became  sacred  in  their  eyes.  When  he  left,  they  had  it  eut  in 
pièces,  and  moulded  into  little  amulets,  which  they  wore  in  their  bosoms. 
Nearly  ail  the  pupils  wore  upon  their  fingers  rings  of  braided  hair.  One  of 
the  young  ladies  ventured  to  slip  a  ring  upon  Napoleon's  finger.  Encour- 
aged  by  the  smile  of  the  Emperor,  the  rest,  rushing  upon  him,  seized  his 
hands,  and  covered  them  with  thèse  pledges  of  love  and  gratitude.  "  Young 
ladies,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  they  shall  be  as  precious  to  me  as  the  jewels  of 
my  crown."  On  retiring  to  his  carriage,  he  exclaimed,  with  moistened  eyes, 
^^  Voici  le  comble  de  bonheur;  ceux-ci  sont  les  plus  beaux  momens  de  ma  vie." 
"  This  is.  the  height  of  happiness  ;  thèse  are- the  most  delightfol  moments  of 
my  life."* 

The  allied  sovereigns  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  been  for  months 

*  Hist.  de  Napoléon,  par  Emile  Marco  de  Saint  Hilaire. 
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quaiTcling  respecting  the  division  of  the  spoila  of  reconquered  Etirope.  One 
hundred  thousand  dietini^uished  Btrangers  were  attracted,  by  the  splendors 
of  the  occasion,  within  the  walls  of  that  voluptuoua  capital.  Eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  moBt  brilliantly  dressed  soldiers  of  the  allied  armies  formed  the 
magnificent  cortège  for  this  crowd  of  princes  and  kings.  Seven  hundred 
embassadors  or  envoya  participated  in  the  délibérations  of  those  haughty 
conquerors,  who  had  now  again  placed  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  peo- 
ple.  The  régal  révélera  relieved  the  toila  of  diplomacy  with  feasting  and 
dances,  and  ail  luxurioua  indulgence.  The  Emperor  of  Auatria  defrayed  the 
expensea  of  this  enormoua  hospitality.  The  impérial  table  alone  was  main- 
tained  at  an  expenae  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  day. 

The  Allies  were  involved  in  a  desperate  quarrel  respecting  the  division 
of  the  apoila  of  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Italy,  and  were  just  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up  and  turning  thcir  arms  against  each  other,  when  a  courier 
brought  to  Lord  Castlereagh  the  tidinga  that  Napoléon  had  ieft  Elba.  Tal- 
leyrand  waa  at  that  time  making  bis  toikt  for  a  bail,  in  accordance  with  the 
étiquette  of  the  voluptuaries  around  him.  His  hands  were  wet  with  the  per- 
fumes  which  his  valets  de  chambre  had  poured  upon  them  ;  and  two  barbers 
were  curhng  and  powdering  hia  hair.  His  nièce,  the  young  and  beautifiil 
Princesa  of  Courlande,  ran  into  the  room  with  a  note  from  Mettemich, 
marked  secret  and  in  kaste.  Talleyrand,  looking  up  from  the  midat  of  the 
curling-irons,  powdera,  and  perfumes,  requested  his  nièce  to  open  and  read 
the  note. 

She  did  so,  and,  tuming  pale,  exclaimed,  "  Heavens  !  Bonaparte  has  Ieft 
Elba  !     What  is  to  become  of  my  bail  thia  evening  T 

The  imperturbable  miniater,  whose  extemal  equanimîty  no  poaaible  sur- 
prise could  dérange,  after  a  moment's  pauae,  aaid,  in  thoae  low  tonea  of 
gravify  which  he  had  carefiilly  cuhivated,  "Do  not  be  uneasy,  nièce,  your 
bail  shall  take  place  notwithstanding."     Though  the  well-trained  diploma- 
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tist  could  thua  conceal  his  alarm,  it  was  not  so  with  the  other  guilty  révél- 
era at  this  Belshazzar's  feast.  "  If  a  thunderbolt,"  aayg  Alison,  "  had  fallen 
in  the  midst  of  the  briUiance  asaembled  in  the  impérial  ball-room  at  \"^ienna, 
it  could  not  hare  excited  greater  conaternatioD  than  this  simple  announcp- 
ment.  It  was  deemed,  nevertheless,  expédient  to  conceal  the  alarm  which 
ail  really  felt."  Talleyrand  qnietiy  continued  hia  toilet,  and,  after  shutting 
-  himaelf  up  for  aeveral  houra  with  M.  Mettemich  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
WTote  to  Louia  XVIII.,  advising  him  to  place  no  rellance  upon  the  people 
of  France,  but  assuring  him  of  the  continued  support  of  the  Allies. 

No  one  knew  toward  what  point  the  Emperor  intended  to  direct  his  atepa. 
Five  days  of  doubt,  conjecture,  and  intense  anxiety  passed  i»efore  any  fur- 
ther  intelligence  waa  received,  The  festivitiea  were  all  suspended,  and  Eu- 
rope thought  of  but  one  idea  and  of  one  man.  A  proscribed  «xile,  Tvithout 
money  and  without  arins,  floating  upon  thf^  waves  of  the  Mediterraiiean, 
aitnpiy  by  the  magie  of  his  name  plunged  ail  the  courta  and  ail  the  ariniea 
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of  Europe  into  commotion.  Two  powers  at  that  moment  equally  divided 
Europe.  One  power  was  Napoléon  Bonaparte,  solitary  and  alone  ;  the 
other  power  was  ail  the  combined  monarchs,  and  armies,  and  navies  of 
Christendom. 

On  the  ôth  of  March,  the  Congress  received  the  intelUgence  that  Napo- 
léon had  landed  in  France,  and  was  borne  along  on  resistless  waves  of  pop- 
ular  enthusiasm  toward  Paris.  Âmazement  and  consternation  were  depicted 
upon  everj  countenance.  The  Allies  immediately  held  a  council,  and,  after 
a  few  reproaches,  ail  their  différences  were  laid  aside  in  dread  of  their  com- 
mon  foe.  The  anger  of  the  Allies  was  vehemently  aroused  against  the  peo- 
pie  of  France  for  their  invincible  attachment  to  Napoléon.  The  coalesced 
despots  had  heretofore,  in  défiance  of  human  intelligence,  declared  Napoléon 
to  be  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  crushing  the  liberties  of  the  people  beneath 
iron  hoofs  and  sabre  strokes.  But  this  unexampled  exhibition  of  a  nation^s 
love  and  homage  for  a  moment  struck  dumb  thèse  lips  of  falsehood.  *'  The 
anger  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  against  Napoléon,"  says  La- 
martine, "tumed  into  resentment  against  France  herself  the  accomplice, 
either  through  connivance  or  servility,  of  Bonaparte.  So  long  as  this  focus 
of  w^ar  and  revo^?tion  should  exist,  there  could  be  no  durable  peace  for  ihe 
nations — no  security  for  crowns.  A  European  war  of  extermination  against 
France,  which  had  executed  Louis  XVI.,  and  twice  crowned  Napoléon,  was 
the  first  cry  of  the  80vereigi\B  and  their  councils.  Its  immédiate  conquest, 
before  the  nation  should  hâve  time  to  fumish  armies  to  Bonaparte,  its  par- 
tition afterward,  that  the  members  of  this  great  body  should  never  be  able  to 
join  to  upheave  the  weight  of  the  whole  world — thèse  were  the  resolutions 
uttered  in  an  under  tone." 

It  seemed  in  vain  to  attempt  to  force  upon  France  the  Bourbons.  Ail  the 
Powers  were  alike  disposed  to  abandon  their  cause,  and  to  partition  France 
as  Poland  had  been  partitioned,  or  to  place  upon  the  throne  an  energetic 
man  of  their  own  choice.  "  I  am  weary  of  war,"  said  Alexander.  "  I  can 
not  employ  the  whole  period  of  my  reign,  2uid  the  whole  forces  of  my  empire, 
in  raising  up  in  France  a  family  which  knows  neither  how  to  fight  nor  how 
to  reign.     I  shall  never  draw  the  sword  for  them  again." 

Talleyrand  stood  alone  in  the  Congress  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Bour- 
bons, to  whom  only  he  could  look  for  a  reward.  The  sagacious  minister 
was  adéquate  to  his  task.  For  eight  days  he  struggled,  single-handed, 
against  the  résolve  of  the  combined  cabinets  of  Europe.  With  diplomatie 
wisdom,  address,  and  genius,  which  hâve  perhaps  never  been  surpassed,  he 
faltered  not  until  he  had  obtained  his  end.  Each  day  panting  couriers  brought 
the  tidings  of  Napoleon's  advance,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  which  every  where- 
greeted  him.  The  allied  gênerais  indignantly  grasped  their  swords  and  de- 
manded  a  prompt  invasion,  and  the  entire  subjugation  of  a  people  who  so 
pertinaciously  claimed  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  form  of  government. 
The  sovereigns^  exasperated  by  this  marvelous  power  of  the  Emperor  over 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people,  breathed  only  vengeance.  And  yet  the 
imperturbable  and  wily  diplomatist  of  the  Bourbons  day  after  day  allayed 
thèse  excitements,  and  drew  his  antagonists  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  own 
counsels. 
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The  morning  of  the  13th  of  March  dawned.  The  Allies  had  determined 
to  corne  on  this  day  to  a  final  décision.  The  question  was  simply  this: 
"Shall  France  be  partitioned  off,  a»  waa  Poland,  among  the  other  powere 
of  Europe  ;  or  shall  we  place  upon  the  throne  a  monarch  who  will  advocate 
our  cause,  like  Bernadotte,  but  more  energetic  and  less  unpopular  than  the 
Bourbons  ;  or  shall  we  replace  the  Bourbons  again  upon  the  throne  î"  The 
question  of  the  independence  of  France  and  the  right  of  the  French  people 
to  elect  their  own  sovereign  was  not  even  suggested.  Talleyrand  employed 
the  whole  night  of  the  12th  in  préparation  for  the  momentous  décision.  As 
he  left  hts  mansion  to  go  to  the  place  of  the  Congreas,  he  said  to  his  nièce 
and  his  secretaxy, 


i. 
X 


"  I  leave  you  in  despatr.  I  am  going  to  make  the  last  efforts.  If  I  fail, 
'  France  is  lest,  and  the  Bourbons  and  I  shall  not  hâve  even  the  remuant  of  a 
country  for  exile.  I  know  your  impatience  to  ascertain  our  fate.  I  can  not 
send  you  a  mesaenger  during  the  day,  since  nothing  is  allowed  to  be  com- 
municatcd  out  of  the  hall  of  conférence.  But  be  at  the  window  at  the  hour 
when  my  carriage  returns,  bringing  me  back  a  conqueror  or  conquered.  If 
I  hâve  failed,  I  shall  keep  myself  shut  up  and  motionless.  If  success  bas 
crowned  my  eflTorts,  I  will  wave  from  the  carriage  window  a  paper,  the  signa) 
of  our  triumph." 

The  sitting  was  commenced  in  the  morning,  and  prolongea  late  into  the 
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day.  The  speech  of  Talleyrand — ottered  in  low,  calm,  conversational,  y  et 
eamest  tones— is  one  of  the  most  persuasive  upon  record.  A  theatric  dis- 
play  of  gesture  and  of  impassioned  intonations  would  hâve  been  grossly  out 
of  place  in  the  présence  of  such  an  audience,  and  in  a  crisis  so  momentous. 

"  If  you  punish  France,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  by  dividing  it  after  its  con- 
quest,  how  will  you  agrée  together  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  ?  Ând 
what  power  can  restrain  under  its  hand  the  members,  still  livîng,  still  con- 
vidsive,  ever  on  the  stretch  to  rejoin  one  another  ?  You  hâve  had  nothing 
to  dread  in  France  but  the  revolutionary  spirit  ;  but  you  will  then  hâve  to 
restrain  and  combat,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  least  compressible  forces  in 
the  political  world — ^the  revolutionary  spirity  and  the  spirit  of  independence. 
This  double  volcano  will  open  its  craters  even  under  your  own  hereditary 
possessions.  Liook  at  Poland  !  Is  it  not  the  spirit  of  independence  which 
perpetually  nourishes  there  the  spirit  of  révolution  ?  The  partition  of  France 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Contiiiiënt. 

*'  But  it  is  said  that  the  question  is,  not  to  ruin  France,  but  to*  weaken  it, 
so  that  it  shall  not  be  hurtful  to  other  nations  ;  to  exhaust  its  strength,  to 
occupy  it  for  a  time,  and  then  to  give  it,  for  its  masters,  sovereigns  with  a 
firmer  hand,  and  a  name  less  unpopular  than  that  of  Bourbon  !  But  if  you 
cease  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  legitimacy  of  kings  in  France,  what  be- 
comes  of  your  own  right  in  Europe  ?  What  becomes  of  this  principle,  or 
rather  this  religion  of  legitimacy  ^  which  we  hâve  found  again  under  the  ruins 
of  the  révolutions,  subversions,  and  conquests  of  twenty  years  ?  Did  the 
house  of  Bourbon  offer  at  this  moment  only  enervated  sovereigns  to  fill  the 
throne,  Europe  would  still  be  condemned  to  crown  them  or  to  perish.  The 
cause  of  Europe  is  the  cause  of  legitimacy  ;  and  legitimacy  is  synonymous 
with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  partition  of  France  would  be  a  crime 
against  nations  ;  the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  would  be  a  crime  against 
thrones. 

**  There  is  but  one  course  which  is  wise  and  just.  It  is  to  separate  the 
cause  of  the  French  nation  from  that  of  Bonaparte  ;  to  déclare  personal  and 
exclusive  war  against  him,  and  peace  to  France.  You  thus  weaken  Bona- 
parte by  showing  him  alone  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of 
nations,  and  you  disarm  France  by  separating  her  cause  from  the  cause  of 
Bonaparte.  Ând  then  it  must  be  declared  that  Europe  will  never  recog- 
nize, under  any  circumstances  whatever,  the  sovereignty  of  France  but  in 
the  house  of  Bourbon." 

•The  Âlhes  were  convinced.  They  then  issued  to  the  world  the  following 
infamous  decree  :  '^  The  allied  sovereigns,  being  infbrmed  of  the  escape  of 
Napoléon  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  having  entered  France  by  force  of  arms,  owe 
to  their  own  dignity  and  the  interests  of  society  a  solemn  déclaration  of  the 
sentiments  with  which  that  event  has  inspired  them.  By  thus  infringing  the 
convention  which  settled  Napoléon  in  the  island  of  Elba,  he  has  destroyed 
the  only  légal  title  to  which  his  existence  was  attached  {auquel  son  existence 
se  trouvait  attachée).  By  reappearing  in  France  vrith  the  design  of  disturb- 
ing  and  subverting  it,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  made  manifest  to  the  universe  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce 
with  him.    The  Powers  therefore  déclare  that  Napoléon  Bonaparte  has 

Vol.  il— h  h 
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tkrown  himselfout  ofall  the  relations  cfdvUixed  society;  and  that,  aa  an 
enemy  and  a  diaturber  of  the  worUL,  he  bas  rendered  bimself  an  object  of 
public  vengeance." 

They  then  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  pledge  to  pursue  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity,  with  ail  the  eneigiés  of  their  combined  states  and  kingdoms,  the 
sovereign  of  the  people's  choice.  Thû  despotic  decree  was  signed  by  Ans* 
tria,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Ruasia,  Prufisia,  and  Sweden. 
By  a  secret  treaty,  concluded  on  the  same  day,  it  was  solemnly  stipulated 
that  the  contracting  parties  should  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  ef- 
fected  the  complète  destruction  of  Napoléon. 

The  unprecedented  spectacle  was  now  presented  of  ail  the  monarchies 
and  armies  of  Europe  combined  against  one  single  man.  Napoleon's  only 
strength  consisted  in  the  love  of  the  people,  whose  cause  he  had  so  nobly 
espoused  and  so  heroically  maintained.  The  strength  of  the  Allies  was  dé- 
posited  in  their  bayonets  and  their  gunpoVder.  They  immediately  mar- 
shaled  their  countless  armies  to  crush  at  once  and  forever  the  child  and  the 
champion  of  popular  equality.  Âustria  contributed  350,000  troops  under 
Schwartzenberg  ;  England  and  Prussia  fumished  an  army  of  250,000  men 
to  act  in  concert  under  Wellington  and  Blucher  ;  Âlezander  himself  headed 
his  semi-barbarian  légions,  200,000  strong.  The  auziliaries  firom  other  na* 
tions  faised  this  formidable  armament  to  one  million  of  men.  The  fleets  of 
England  also  girdled  France  and  swept  the  seas,  that  there  might  be  no 
escape  for  the  doomed  victim.  Such  *were  the  forces  which  were  arrayed, 
with  ail  the  enginery  of  war,  to  wrest  one  man  from  the  love  of  the  people. 
Never  was  a  mortal  placed  in  such  a  position  of  sublimity  before.  Château- 
briand  had  pithily  said,  *'  If  the  cocked  hat  and  surtout  of  Napoléon  were 
placed  on  a  stick  on  the  shores  of  Brest,  it  would  cause  Europe  to  run  to 
arms  from  one  end  to  the  other." 

The  public  anuouncement  of  this  high-handed  outrage  against  the  inde« 
pendence  of  France  caused  not  a  little  embarrassment  to  the  two  English 
embassadors.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  were  perhaps 
as  bitterly  opposed  to  anything  like  popular  reform,  and  as  imperiously  de- 
voted  to  the  interests  of  aristocratie  privilèges  as  any  two  men  to  be  found 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  powerful  in  des* 
potism,  could  exclude  ail  knowledge  from  their  subjects,  or  could  silence 
with  the  bayonet  any  feeble  murmurs  which  should  arise  from  their  enslaved 
peoples.  They  could  boldly  avow,  in  the  language  of  an  Austrian  princess, 
that  '^  sovereigns  should  be  as  regardless  of  the  complaints  of  their  subjects 
as  the  moon  is  of  the  barking  of  dogs." 

But  in  England  it  was  not  precisely  so.  There  was  in  England  a  libéral 
Constitution,  a  House  of  Commons,  a  free  press,  and  an  inquisitive  people. 
Gonsequently,  thèse  English  nobles  did  not  dare  to  move  so  defiantly  as  did 
their  confederated  despots.  While  therefore  combining,  with  intense  cor- 
diality,  in  this  attempt  to  wrest  firom  France  the  sovereign  of  its  choice,  and 
to  force  upon  the  nation  a  twice  rejected  dynasty,  they  ventured  the  déclar- 
ation to  the  British  people,  that  they  only  joined  the  coalition  against  a  com- 
mon  enemy,  but  that  they  had  no  disposition  to  interfère  with  tfie  rights  of 
the  French  nation  in  the  choice  qf  their  oum  rulers;  '*a  réservation,"  says 
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Lamartme,  ^'  wfaieh  was  necesaary  for  their  justification  to  the  British  Par- 
liament." 

With  this  astonishing  déclaration  upon  their  lips,  the  British  govemment 
appropriated»  in  prosecution  of  the  war  for  that  year,  990,000,000  to  the 
navy,  $139,000,000  to  the  àrmy,  and  the  subsidies  paid  to  foreign  powers 
amounted  $55,000,000  more.  They  maintained  six  hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
sand  men  in  anns^  and  placed  fifty-^eight  ships  of  the  Une  in  commission. 
The  whole  war  ezpenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  the  unparalleled  sum  of 
$550,000,000.  Such  were  the  herculean  énergies  requisite  to  crush  the  il- 
lustrious  chi^ain  of  popular  rights.  Such  were  the  enormous  sums  wrest- 
ed  from  the  people  of  England  to  maintain  despotic  authority  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

There  was  in  the  British  House  of  Gommons  a  band  of  noble  men  who 
breasted  ail  the  tremendous  power  of  the  British  government,  in  bold  dé- 
nonciation of  this  great  iniquity  ;  and  even  then  there  were  so  many  of  the 
English  people  whose  sympathies  were  with  Napoléon,  that  those  who  were 
in  the  opposition  were  accused  of  seeking  popularity  by  their  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  government. 

While  the  Allies  were  thus  unrelentingly  preparing  for  war,  Napoléon  was 
making  every  possible  effort  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  Even  when  the 
combined  army  was  advancing  through  Germany  toward  the  frontiers  of 
France,  and  when  the  English  vessels  were  capturing  the  French  ships  on 
ail  seas,  he  still  disregarded  thèse  hostile  acts,  hoping,  by  assurances  of  his 
readiness  to  accède  to  any  reasonable  propositions,  to  save  his  country  ând 
Europe  from  another  appeal  to  the  horrors  of  war.  The  Âustrian  embassa- 
dor  left  Paris  soon  after  Napoleon's  arrivai,  refusing  to  hâve  any  officiai  in- 
tercourse with  the  government  of  the  Emperor.  Napoléon  had  not  been 
able  to  bave  any  communication  with  Maria  Louisa.  The  Âustrian  embas- 
sador  consented  to  take  a  letter  to  her.  He,  however,  gave  it  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  and  it  was  never  placed  in  her  hands.  The  Emperor  Francis 
being  apprehensive  that  Napoléon  might,  by  some  means,  succeed  in  regain- 
ing  his  wife  and  son,  transported  them  both  to  his  palace,  and  guarded  them 
vigilantly.  To  alienate  the  Empress  from  her  noble  husband,  she  was  in- 
famously  told,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  that  Na- 
poléon had  assembled  a  harem  of  beautiÂil  ladies  around  him,  and  was  hap- 
py  in  their  smile%  How  fiar  Maria  Lôuisa  credited  the  cruel  slander  is  not 
known. 

•  In  ail  his  pacifie  overtures  Napoléon  was  stemly  repulsed.  The  Allies 
would  allow  no  messenger  from  him  to  approach  them.  Alexander  greatly 
admired  the  grâce,  intelligence,  and  amiable  virtues  of  Queen  Hortense. 
Through  her  médiation  Napoléon  endeavored  to  get  access  to  the  heart  of 
the  Czar.  But  the  Russian  monarch  was  bound  too  firmly  in  the  cKains  of 
the  coalition  to  escàpe.  He  frankly  reptied  to  the  sorrow-stricken  daughtér 
of  Joséphine,  "  There  can  be  no  peace,  not  even  a  truce  with  Napoléon." 
The  Emperor  then  sent  his  brother  Joseph,  whose  character  commanded  the 
respect  of  every  monarch  iix  Europe,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Vienna,  to  en- 
deavor,  by  every  honorable  artifice,  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  * 
But  he  found  ail  alike  unrelenting.    Napoléon  then,  as  his  last  resort,  wrote 
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the  foUowing  dignified  yet  earnest  appeal  for  peace  to  each  of  the  allied 
sovereignSy  and  dispatched  couriers  with  a  copy  to  each  of  their  respective 
courts  : 

•*  Pftris,  April  4,  1814. 

^*  Sire,  my  Brother, — ^You  hare  leamed,  in  the  course  of  the  last  month, 
of  my  return  to  the  shores  of  France,  my  entrance  into  Paris,  and  the  retire- 
ment  of  the  Bourbons.  The  true  nature  of  thèse  events  must  now  be  known 
to  your  majesty.  They  are  the  work  of  an  irrésistible  power,  the  resuit  of 
the  unanimous  will  of  a  great  nation,  which  knows  its  duties  and  its  rights. 
The  dynasty  which  force  had  imposed  upon  a  great  people  was  no  longer 
calculated  for  them.  The  Bourbons  had  no  community  with  them  either 
of  feeling  or  manners.  France  was  therefore  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
them.  The  ezperiment  which  had  induced  me  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice 
had  failed.  France  called  for  a  liberator  ;  I  therefore  returned.  From  the 
spot  where  I  first  touched  the  soil  of  France,  the  love  of  my  people  bore  me 
to  the  bosom  of  my  capital. 

'^  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  repay  so  much  affection  with  an  honor- 
ble  tranquillity.  The  re-establishment  of  the  impérial  throne  was  necessary 
for  the  happiness  of  the  French.  It  is  my  most  ardent  hope  to  render  it  at 
the  same  time  the  means  of  confirming  the  peace  of  Europe.  Enough  of 
glory  has  added  lustre,  by  turns,  to  the  flags  of  the  différent  nations.  The 
vicissitudes  of  fate  hâve  sufficiently  caused  a  succession  of  great  reverses 
and  signal  triumphs.  Â  more  noble  arena  is  now  open  to  the  sovereigns, 
and  I  shall  be  the  first  to  enter  it.  After  having  presented  the  world  with 
the  spectacle  of  great  battles,  it  will  be  more  grateful  to  recognize  hereafter 
no  other  rivalship  than  that  of  prolonging  the  blessings  of  peace — no  other 
struggle  than  the  sacred  one  of  perpetuating  the  happiness  of  nations. 

"  France  takes  a  pride  in  proclaiming  frankly  this  noble  end  of  ail  her 
wishes.  Jealous  of  her  own  independence,  the  invariable  principle  of  her 
policy  will  be,  the  most  absolute  redpect  for  the  independence  of  other  na- 
tions. If  such  are,  as.  I  cherish  the  hope,  the  personal  sentiments  of  your 
majesty,  the  gênerai  tranquillity  is  assured  for  a  long  period,  and  Justice, 
seated  at  the  confines  of  states,  will  alone  sufiice  to  guard  their  {routiers^ 

"  Napoléon.** 

The  frontiers,  however,  were  so  vigilaiitlyguarded  against  every  messen- 
ger  from  Napoléon,  and  the  Allies  were  so  determined  to  withdraw  them- 
selves  from  any  kind  of  communication  with  him,  that  the  Minister  for  Fqt- 
eign  Affairs  could  not  succeed  in  forwarding  one  of  thèse  letters  to  any  of 
the  European  courts.  Under  thèse  circumstances,  Caulaincourt  sorrowfuUy 
made  the  foUowing  report  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  nation  : 

"Sire, — Alarming  symptoms  are  ail  at  once  manifested  on  every  side. 
An  unaccountable  System  threatens  to  prevail  among  the  allied  powers — 
that  of  preparing  for  action  without  admitting  a  preliminary  ezplanation  with 
the  nation  they  seem  determined  to  assail.  It  was  reserved  for  the  prés- 
ent epoch  to  see  an  assemblage  simultaneously  interdict  ail  communication 
with  one  great  state,  and  close  ail  access  to  its  amicable  assurances.  The 
couriers  sent  from  Paris  to  the  différent  courts  hâve  not  been  able  to  reach 
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their  destination.  One  could  not  pass  beyond  Strasburg.  Another,  sent 
to  Italj,  was  stopped  at  Turin.  A  third,  destined  for  Berlin  and  the  north, 
bas  been  arrested  at  Mayence,  ill  treated  by  the  Prussian  commandant,  and 
bis  dispatches  bave  been  seized.  Wben  a  barrier  thus  impénétrable  rises 
between  the  French  ministry  and  îts  agents  abroad,  between  your  majesty's 
cabinet  and  those  of  other  sovereigns,  there  is  no  other  method  open  to  your 
ministry  than  by  the  public  acts  of  foreign  govemments  to  judge  of  their 
intentions. 

'*  In  England,  orders  bave  been  given  to  augment  the  British  forces  as  well 
by  land  as  by  sea.  Thus  the  French  nation  ought,  on  ail  sides,  to  be  on  its 
guard.  It  may  apprehend  a  continental  aggression,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  watch  the  whole  extent  of  its  coasts  against  the  possibility  of  de- 
scent.  In  Austria,  in  Russia,  in  Prussia,  in  ail  parts  of  Genxiany,  and  in 
Italy — every  where,  in  short,  is  seen  a  gênerai  armament.  On  every  point 
of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  moment,  troops  are  preparing,  arming,  marching." 

Thèse  were  appalling  tidings  to  France.  The  empire  was  already  ex- 
hausted  by  the  interminable  wars  into  which  the  Allies  had  dragged  it.  It 
was  quite  unprepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  dreadful  conflict.  A  million  of 
armed  men  were  crowding  mercilessly  on  to  desolate  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  France  with  fiâmes  and  blood.  The  boldest  hearts  in  France  trembled. 
The  odds  were  so  fearfully  unequal,  that  many  were  in  despair.  The  Allies, 
by  adroitly  separating  Napoléon  from  France,  and  declaring  that  they  waged 
war  against  him  alone,  led  thousands  to  feel  that  they  must  be  again  com- 
pelled  to  give  up  their  beloved  Emperor.  Apparently  they  could  retain  Na- 
poléon only  by  passing  through  the  most  awful  scènes  of  conflict,  carnage, 
and  woe  to  which  a  nation  was  ever  exposed.  As  fathers  and  mothers  look- 
ed  upon  their  little  households,  upon  precious  sons  and  lovely  daughters,  and 
in  imagination  heard  the  tramp  of  approaching  armies,  the  reyerberation  of 
invading  guns,  the.sweep  of  brutal  squadrons,  the  shout  of  onset,  and  the 
shriek  of  despair,  they  tumed  pale,  pressed  their  cbildren  to  their  throbbing 
hearts,  and  still  clui^  to  their  beloved  Emperor.  Mothers,  with  streaming 
eyes,  prepared  their  sons  for  the  battle.  Gray-headed  fathers,  with  totter- 
ing  steps,  crowded  the  churches  to  implore  God's  blessing  upon  their  right- 
eous  cause. 

And  still,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Allies,  who  had  the  control  of  ail 
the  presses  of  Europe,  unblushingly  reiterated  the  cry,  that  the  insatiably 
ambitious  and  hhodifdrsty  Bonaparte  would  not  be  at  peace  with  the  nations  ; 
and  that  the  repose  of  the  world  demandied  that  he  should  be  hunted  down 
as  a  beast  of  prey.  The  Tory  govemment  of  England,  with  its  boundless 
weaith  and  resources,  re-echoed  the  cry  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  joumals, 
with  which  they  flooded  ail  lands.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  a  démon  in 
blacker  colors  than  Napoléon  was  painted*in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pla- 
cards and  pamphlets,  which  were  scattered  like  autumnal  leaves.  The  pen 
in  this  warfare  was,  in  England  especially,  as  necessary  as  the  sword.  Deep 
as  were  the  wounds  which  the  pen  of  calumny  inflicted  upon  the  memory 
of  the  Emperor,  he  never  for  one  moment  doubted  that  bis  réputation  would 
eventually  émerge  triumphant  from  the  conflict. 

Napoléon,  having  utterly  exhausted  ail  efforts  for  peace,  roused  bis  ener- 
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gies  anew  tô  meet  the  unequal  conflict.  Jealous  of  bis  posthumous  famé, 
and  ever  keeping  an  eje  upon  the  final  verdict  of  histoty,  he  iesued  a  truth- 
ful  and  an  unanswerable  statement  of  the  violation  of  the  tpeaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau by  the  Allies,  and  of  the  reasons  which  consequently  induced  him  to 
leave  Elba,  and  to  accept  again  from  the  suffrages  of  the  naition.the  crown 
of  France.  This  appeal  of  the  Ëmperor  could  only  be  aosweréd  by  brute 
force  ;  and  that  answer,  and  that  alone,  the  Allies-  retumed.  Napoleon's 
spirit  was  saddened  as  he  reflected  upon  the  blood  which  must  again  flow  in 
torrents,  and  upcm  the  woes  with  which  Europe  wàs  again  to  be  deluged. 
But  the  coalesced  despots  were  reckless  of  blood,  and  flame,  and  woe,  in  the 
détermination,  at  whatever  cost,  to  give  the  deatb-blow  to  popular  liberty. 

**  If  Austria,"  said  Napoléon,  ^^  had  the  courage  to  make  an  alliance  with 
me,  we  could  together  save  the  world  from  Russia.  But  Austria  is  already 
ruled  by  Alexander,  who  reigns  in  Europe.  I  alone  could  counterbalance 
him.  My  value  will  not  be  known  till  they  hâve  destroyed  me.  But  I  shall 
sell  my  life  dearly.  They  would  gladly  hâve  me  in  an  iron  cage,  to  show 
me  in  chains  to  the  wôrld  as  a  beast  of  prey.  They  hâve  not  got  me  yet. 
I  will  show  them  the  rousing  of  the  lion.  They  do  not  suspect  my  strength. 
Were  I  to  put  on  to-morrow  the  red  bonnet  of  1793,  it  would  seal  the  de- 
struction of  them  ail." 

This  was  true.  Had  Napoléon  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  called  to 
his  aid  that  revolutionary  fury  which,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  had  del- 
uged France  in  blood,  the  head  of  every  aristocrat  in  France  would  hâve 
fallen,  and  the  surging  billows  of  popular  phrensy  would  hâve  roUed  unar- 
rested  over  the  Continent.  But  this  great  man  stood  firm  as  the  advocate 
of  popular  rights  and  of  law.  He  was  the  barrier  against  aristOGratic  usurp- 
ation on  the  one  hand,  and  the  maddened  vicience  ofphrensied  masses  on  the 
other.  He  opposed  alike  the  reign  of  crowned  despots  and  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror ;  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles  and  the  violence  of  the  mob  ;  the  dominion 
of  the  Bourbons  and  the  still  more  hateful  dominion  of  Danton  and  Marat. 
He  ever  deemed  it  his  holy  mission  to  cause  order,  and  law,  and  popular 
rights  to  émerge  from  the  chaos  of  the  Révolution.  No  temptation  could  in- 
duce him  to  swerve  from  this  aim.  The  gales  which  came  from  one  direc- 
tion and  another  occasionally  compelled  him  to  veer  from  his  course,  but  he 
was  ever  strugglihg  to  àttain  that  énd. 

Napoléon  wiëhed  to  résume  the  tbrone  by  the  aolemnity  of  an  imposing 
ceremony.  The  Ist  of  June  and  the  Field  of  Mars  were  appointed  as  the 
time  and  place  for  this  festival.  A  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers  which 
could  not  bé  counted  thronged  this  most  magnificent  parade-ground  in  the 
world.  The  minutes  of  the  votes  for  the  re-election  of  the  Emperor  were 
read  by  the  arch-chancellor,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  number  of  votes  in 
thç  affirmative  exceeded  by  a  million  those  in  the  négative. 

The  Emperor,  dressed  in  impérial  robes,  asceûdod  the  elevated  platform, 
where  every  eye  could  rest  upon  him.  An  altar  was  erected  upon  the  plat- 
form, at  which  the  Archbisfaop  of  Rouen,  in  the  performance  of  religions 
rites,  consecrated  the  Eagles,  and  implored  upon  their  just  cause  the  blessing 
of  the  God  of  armies.  An  address  from  the  electors  of  Paris  was  then  read 
to  the  Emperon    It  contained  the  following  sentiments  : 
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"  Sire,  the  French  people  had  conferred  'upon  you  thé  crown,  aod  you 
bave  laid  it  down  without  their  consent.  Their  suffrages  now  impose  upon 
you  the  duty  of  resuming  it.  What  does  the  league  of  alhed  kings  require  ? 
JIow  hâve  we  given  cause  for  their  aggression  ?  We  do  not  wish  for  the 
chief  they  would  impose  upon  us  ;  and  we  wish  for  the  one  they  do  not  like. 
We  are  threatened  by  invasion.  Sire,  nothii^  shall  be  spared  to  maintain 
our  honor  and  independence.  Every  thing  shall  be  done  to  repel  an  igno- 
minious  yoke.  Sire,  a  throne  built  up  by  foreign  armies  bas  crumbled  in  an 
instant  before  you,  because  you  bave  brought  to  us,  from  retirement,  ail  the 
pathways  of  our  true  glory,  ail  the  hopes  of  our  real  prosperity." 

Napoléon  rose.  A  shout  like  the  crash  of  thunder  burst  from  the  multi- 
tudinous  throng.  The  roar  of  applause  from  so  many  vôices  is  represented 
by  those  who  heard  it  as  truly  appalling.  As  soon  as  silence  was  a  little  re- 
stored.  Napoléon  made  an  appropriate  reply,  commencing  with  the  following 
words  :  ^'  Emperor,  consul,  soldier,  I  owe  every  thing  to  the  people.  In 
prosperity,  in  adv^sity,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  council,  on  the  throne,  in 
exile,  France  bas  been  the  sole  and  constant  object  of  my  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions.'' 

Then  laying  aside  the  impérial  mantle,  he  appeared  before  the  multitude 
in  that  simple  costume  which  was  the  dress  of  every-day  life,  and  with  which 
they  were  ail  famiUar.  He  was  again  greeted  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  such 
as  has  seldom  been  heard  by  mortal  ears.  Tuming  to  the  soldiers,  he  said, 
^'  Soldiers  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  I  confide  to  you  the  impérial  Eagle, 
with  the  national  colors  !  You  swear  to  défend  it,  at  the  price  of  your  blood, 
against  the  enemies'of  your  country." 

A  deep,  intense,  prolonged  roar  rolled  along  the  squadrons  and  battalions 
as  they  repeated  the  words,  "  We  swear  it,  we  swear  it  !"  Upon  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  platform  there  was  reared  a  lofty  pyramidal  throne.  Napoléon 
ascended  it,  and,  with  every  eye  riveted  upon  him,  looked  around  upon  the 
imposing  spectacle  spread  out  before  him.  The  bands  of  ail  the  régiments, 
'  in  one  majestic  orchestra,  encompassed  the  throne,  and  filled  the  air  with  an 
almost  superhuman  tumult  of  melody.  The  Emperor  then  descended,  and 
with  bis  own  hand  delivered  the  Eagles  to  the  several  régiments  as  they 
marcbed  by.  To  each  he  addressed  those  éloquent  words,  so  eminently  at 
bis  command,  which  awakened  vibrations  in  every  fibre  of  the  soldier's  heart. 

Cries  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur  r  filled  the  air.  The  scène  of  enthusiasm 
which  the  occasion  presented  left  an  impression  upon  those  who  witnessed 
it  which  could  never  be  effaced.  "  No  one,"  says  Savary,  "  could  fail  to  re- 
mark that  never  did  the  French  people,  at  any  period  of  the  Révolution, 
seem  more  disposed  to  défend  their  liberty  and  their  independence.  The 
Emperor  left  the  Field  of  Mars  confident  that  he  might  rely  upon  the  senti- 
ments there  manifested  toward  him.  From  that  moment  bis  only  care  was 
to  prépare  to  meet  the  storm  which  was  gathering  in  Belgium.* 

*  "  The  retinue  by  which  the  Emperor  was  acoompanied  was  as  splendid  as  it  nsed  formerly  to 
be  on  the  célébration  of  important  cérémonies.  The  immense  multitude  through  which  he  passed 
welcomed  him  with  cheers  ;  and  assuredly,  had  not  the  prospect  of  war  checked  the  hopes  in  which 
the  public  wished  to  indulge,  nothing  would  hâve  been  wanting  to  complète  that  happiness  which 
ail  appeared  to  dérive  from  this  eztxaordinaiy  e^enV^-^Memoirs  ofthe  Duke  ofRavigo,  vol.  iv.,  p.  M. 
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Time  preseed.  Every  thing  was  to  be  done.  An  awfui  tempest  of  war 
was  about  to  burst  upon  France.  There  had  been  no  leisure  to  revise  the 
Constitution  to  meet  the  peculiar  émergence  in  which  the  empire  was  now 
placed.  As  a  temporary  provision,  Napoléon,  with  his  council,  had  pre- 
pared  "  An  Additûmal  Act  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  State"  Thèse  articles, 
eztremely  libéral  in  their  spirit,  though,  of  course,  encounterin^  individual  op- 
position, the  nation  adopted  by  acclamation.  One  million  five  hundred  thou- 
ssnd  votes  were  thrown  in  favor  of  the  "  Additional  Act,"  while  less  than  Eve 
thouaand  votes  vrere  thrown  against  it.  Even  Madame  de  Staël  applauded 
thèse  provisions,  and  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  The  Additional  Articles  are  ail  that 
is  wanted  for  France  ;  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  what  she  wants. 
The  return  of  the  Emperor  is  prodigious,  and  surpasseB  ail  imagination." 

M.  Siimondi,  the  illustrioushistorian,  a  warmadvocateof  Republican  prin- 
ciples,  published  an  éloquent  eulogium  upon  this  act,  and  calied  upon  ail 
Frenchmen  to  rally  around  the  Emperor  in  défense  of  national  independence. 
Benjamin  Constant,  the  renowned  champion  of  constitutional  freedom,  and 
one  of  the  most  forcible  orators  of  his  day,  assîsted  in  the  formation  of  thia 
Constitution,  and  eamestly  advocated  itwith  his  voice  and  his  pen.  To  ac- 
count  for  thèse  fscta,  Mr.  Alisnn  says  : 

"  One  of  the  moat  extraordinary  of  the  many  eitraordinary  gifts  with  which 
this  wonderful  man  was  endowed,  was  the  power  he  possessed  of  subduing 
the  minds  of  men,  and  the  faculty  he  had  acquired  of  dazzling  pénétration 
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the  znost  acute,  and  winning  over  hostile  prepossessions  the  most  confirmed, 
by  the  mère  magie  of  his  fascinating  conversation." 

In  reply  to  the  atrocious  déclaration  of  outlawry  i3sued  by  the  Allies,  the 
Ëmperor»  in  a  dignified  and  unanswerable  document,  drawn  up  by  the  presi* 
dents  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Council  of  State,  announced  his  position 
to  Europe.  The  foUowing  abstract  of  this  important  document  wÛl  show 
its  spirit  : 

"  The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  has  been  violated  by  the  allied  powers.  I. 
The  Empress  and  her  son  were  to  reçoive  passports  and  an  escort.  Far 
from  performing  such  promise,  the  wife  'was  separated  by  force  from  her  hus- 
band,  the  son  from  his  father,  and  this  under  painful  circumstances,  when 
the  strongest  minds  find  it  necessary  to  seek  consolation  and  support  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family  affections.*  2.  The  safety  of  Napoléon,  of  the  impérial 
family  and  their  suites,  was  g^suranteed,  y  et  bands  of  assassins  w^ere  organ* 
ized  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  govemment  to  attack  the  Emperor,  his 
brothers,  and  their  vnves.  3.  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
pledged  to  Maria  Louisa,  her  son,  and  his  descendants,  yet,  after  a  long 
refusai,  the  injustice  was  consummated  by  an  absolute  spoliation.  4.  A 
suitable  establishment  out  of  France  was  promised  to  Prince  Eugène,  yet 
he  obtained  nothihg.  ô.  The  Emperor  had  stipulated  for  his  brave  soldiers 
for  the  préservation  of  their  salaries  ;  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  remon- 
strances,  the  whole  was  kept  back.  6.  The  préservation  of  the  property  of 
the  Emperor's  family,  movable  and  immovable,  is  stipulated  in  the  treaty, 
yet  it  has  been  despoiled  of  both.  7.  The  Emperor  was  to  receive  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  members  of  his  family  five  hund- 
red  thousand.  The  French  govemment  has  refused  to  fiilfiU  thèse  engage* 
ments.  The  Emperor  must  hâve  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  dismiss» 
ing  his  faithful  guard  for  want  of  means  of  insuring  its  pay,  had  he  not  found, 
in  the  grateful  remembrances  of  the  bankers  of  Genoa  and  Italy,  the  honor- 
able resource  o{  a  loan  of  twelve  millions,  which  was  ofTered  him.  8.  The 
island  of  Elba  was  secured  to  Napoléon  in  full  property,  yet  the  resolution 
to  deprive  him  of  the  same  had  been  agreed  to  at  the  Congress.  If  Provi- 
dence had  not  interposed,  Europe  would  hâve  seen  attempts  made  against 
the  person  and  the  liberty  of  Napoléon.  He  was  to  hâve  been  tom  from 
his  family  and  his  friends,  and,  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  consigned  to 
imprisonment  at  St.  Helena. 

"When  the  Allies  thus  stooped  to  violate.a  solemn  contract ;  when  Na- 
poléon and  ail  the  members  of  his  family  saw  that  they  were  menaced  in 
their  persons,  property,  affections  ;  when  they  were  deprived  of  ail  the  rights 
stipulated  in  their  favor  as  princes,  as  well  as  of  those  secured  by  the  laws 
to  simple  citizens,  how  was  Napoléon  to  act  ?  Ought  he,  after  having  en- 
dured  so  many  insults  and  sufFered  so  many  acts  of  injustice,  to  tolerate  the 
complète  violation  of  those  engagements  entered  into  with  him,  and,  resign- 

♦  In  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  it  vtm  stipulated  that  "  ail  rach  aafe-conducts  shall  he 
Aimished  as  are  necessary  for  the  free  joumey  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Napoléon,  of  the  Em- 
press, of  the  princes  and  princesses,  and  of  ail  the  persons  of  their  suite  who  shall  wish  to  accom- 
pany  them,  or  to  establish  themselves  out  of  France,  as  well  as  for  the  passage  of  ail  the  équipages, 
liorses,  and  effccts  which  helong  to  them.  The  alUed  powers  shall  ftumish,  in  conséquence,  officcrs 
and  men  as  an  escort.'* 
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ing  himself  to  the  fate  prepared  for  him,  abandon  also  to  their  fearful  destiny 
bis  wife,  his  son,  his  relations,  and  his  faithful  servants  ? 

*'  Such  a  resolution  seems  to  require  more  than  human  strength  of  nûftd  ; 
yet  Napoléon  was  capable  of  adopting  such  conduct,  if  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness  of  France  could  hâve  been  purchased  by  that  new  sacrifice.  He  would 
again  hâve  devoted  himself  for  the  French  people,  from  whom,  as  he  wishes 
to  déclare  in  the  face  of  ail  Europe,  he  makes  it  his  glory  to  possess  every 
thing,  to  whom  he  refers  every  thing,  and  to  whom  also  he  alone  holds  him^ 
self  responsible  for  his  actions,  and  dévotes  his  existence.  It  was  for  France 
alone,  and  to  save  her  from  intestiiïiB  war,  that  the  Emperor  abdicated  the 
crown.  He  restored  to  the  French  people  the  rights  that  he  held  from  them. 
He  left  them  free  to  choose  a  new  master,  and  to  found  their  liberty  and 
happiness  on  institutions  calculated  to  protect  both.  He  hoped  that  the  na- 
tion would  préserve  ail  it  had  acquired  by  fiv*-and-twenty  years  of  glorious 
warfare,  and  that  it  would  maintain  its  sovereignty  in  the  choice  of  a  ruler, 
and  in  stipulating  the  conditions  on  which  he  should  be  called  to  the  throne. 
He  expected  from  the  new  government  respect  for  the  glory  of  the  armies 
and  for  the  rights  of  the  brave,  and  a  guarantee  for  ail  the  new  interests  gen- 
erated  and  maintained  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  had  become 
identified  with  the  manners,  habits,  and  wants  of  the  nation. 

"  Far  from  this,  every  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  has  been  dis* 
carded.  The  principle  on  which  public  and  civil  législation  has  been  founded 
since  the  Révolution  has  been  equally  annuUed.  France  has  been  treated  as 
a  revolted  country  reconquered  by  the  armies  of  its  ancient  masters,  and  sub- 
jugated  anew  to  feudal  domination.  A  constitutional  law  has  been  imposed 
upon  her  without  consulting  the  nation  or  even  listening  to  its  voice,  while 
nothing  remained  but  the  phantom  of  national  représentation.  The  disunit* 
ing  of  the  army,  dispersion  and  exile  of  its  officers,  debasement  of  the  sol* 
diery,  suppression  of  their  endowments,  privation  of  their  pay  or  pensions, 
pre-eminence  accorded  to  the  décorations  of  feudal  monarchy,  contempt  of 
the  citizens  in  designating  them  anew  under  the  désignation  ^^the  third 
estate,''^  spoliation  of  the  purchasers  of  national  property,  the  retum  of  the 
feudal  System  in  its  titles,  privilèges,  and  rights,  re-establishment  of  monarch- 
ical  principles,  abolition  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  annihilation 
of  the  Concordat,  re-establishment  of  tithes,  revival  of  intolérance  in  an  ex- 
clusive form  of  worship,  and  the  domination  of  a  handful  of  nobles  over  a 
nation  accustomed  to  equality^  are  what  the  ministers  of  the  Bourbons  hâve 
donc,  or  wished  to  do  for  the  people  of  France. 

**  It  was  under  thèse  circumstances  that  the  Emperor  Napoléon  left  the 
island  of  Elba.  Such  were  the  motives  for  the  resolution  he  adopted,  and 
not  any  considérations  of  his  own  personal  interests,  so  trivial,  in  his  opinion, 
compared  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  existence. 
He  bas  not  introduced  war  into  the  bosom  of  France.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  extinguisbed  that  war  which  the  possessors  of  national  property,  consti- 
tuting  four  fifths  of  the  landholders  throughout  France,  would  hâve  been  com- 
pelled  to  wage  upon  their  despoilors  ;  the  war  which  the  citizens,  oppressed, 
degraded,  and  humiliated  by  the  nobles,  would  hâve  been  compelled  to  dé- 
clare against  their  oppressors  ;  that  war,  in  short,  which  Protestants  and 
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Jews,  and  the  people  of  différent  sects,  would  hâve  been  obliged  to  maintain 
against  their  intolérant  persecutors. 

"  The  Emperor  came  to  deliver  France.  As  her  deliverer  bas  be  been  re- 
ceived.  He  arrived  almost  alone.  He  traveled  seven  hundred  miles  unop- 
posed,  and  without  ofTering  battle.  He  bas  resumed  witbout  résistance,  in 
tbe  midst  of  bis  capital  and  of  the  acclamation»  of  an  immense  majority  of 
the  citizens,  the  throne  relinquisbed  by  the  Bourbons,  who,  fropi  among  the 
army,  their  own  bousebold,  the  National  Guards,  or  the  people,  could  not 
raise  a  single  person  in  arms  to  endeavor  to  maintain  them  in  their  seat. 
Yes  !  The  Emperor  finds  himself  replaced,at  the  head  of  a  people  which 
had  already  chosen  him  thrice,  and  bas  just  re-elected  him  a  fourth  time  by 
its  réception  of  him  during  bis  march  and  bis  triumphant  arrivai.  Thos  is 
he  replaced  at  the  head  of  tbat  nation  by  which,  and  for  the  interests  of 
which,  he  alone  wishes  to  reign. 

*^  What,  then,  is  the  wish  of  Napoléon  and  of  France  ?  They  désire  only 
the  independence  of  France,  peace  at  home,  peace  with  ail  nations,  and  the 
sacred  observance  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  dOth  of  May,  1814.  What, 
then,  is  changed  in  the  prospects  of  Europe  and  the  hope  of  repose  ?  .  There 
is  notbing  changed  if  the  Allies,  respecting  the  independence  of  France,  ac* 
knowledges  its  existence,  unconquering  and  uneonquered,  as  far  from  domi- 
neering  as  being  held'  in  subjection,  to  be  necessary  to  the  balance  of  greater 
realms,  as  well  as  the  guarantee  of  smaller  states.  There  is  notbing  changed, 
provided  no  attempt  be  made  to  compel  France  to  résume,  with  a  dynasty 
she  can  no  loi^er  désire,  the  feudal  chains  she  bas  broken,  or  to  submit  to 
the  lordly  or  ecclesiastical  pretensions  from  which  she  bas  emancipated  her- 
self.  There  is  notbing  changed  if  those  powers  do  not  seek  to  impose  on 
her  laws,  interfère  in  her  internai  concems,  assign  her  a  particular  form  of 
govemment,  and  force  upon  her  masters  suited  only  to  the  iaterests  and 
passions  of  her  neighbors.  There  is  nothii^  changed  if,  while  France  is 
occupied  in  preparing  the  new  social  compact  intended  to  guarantee  the  lib- 
erty  of  her  citizens  and  the  triumph  of  those  generous  ideas  prévalent  in 
Europe,  which  can  no  longer  be  stiÂed,  she  be  not  compelled  to  abandon,  in 
order  to  prépare  for  battle,  those  pacifie  ideas  and  tbat  store  of  domestic 
prosperity  to  which  the  people  and  their  sovereign  wish  to  dévote  ail  their 
énergies.  Finally,  there  is  notbing  changed  if  an  unjust  coalition  does  not 
oblige  the  French  nation,  which  wishes  only  to  remain  at  peace  vnth  Eu- 
rope, to  défend,  as  in  1792,  her  will,  her  rightSi  her  independence,  and  the 
sovereign  of  her  cboice." 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

WATERLOO. 

Préparations  for  War — ^The  Emperor's  Departure  from  the  Tuileries— Position  of  Wellington  and 
Blucber — Plan  of  the  Empcror— Désertion  of  Boarmont — Charleroi — Disaster  of  Quatre-Bras — 
Wellington  at  Brussels— Waterloo— IJ^igbt  Reconnoissanc»— The  Storm— The  Bottle^-Hopeiess 
Condition  of  Wellington~-The  Arn^al  of  Blucber— The  Fieneh  Ove^habned— lUtam  of  Napo- 
léon to  Paris. 

In  préparation  for  war  not  a  momeBt  was  to  be  lost.  Napoléon  had  suc- 
ceeded,  by  incredible  exertions,  in  raising  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  mon  ;  but  of  thèse  he  could  take  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand  to  drive  back  the  inundation  of  nearly  a  million  of  bayonets  now  ad- 
vancing  toward  the  frontiers  of  France.  The  enorrnous  masses  of  the  allied 
troops  were  marching  in  niassive  columns  from  various  points  of  the  com- 
pass  to  concentrate  at  Paris.  Schwartzenberg,  on  the  upper  Rhine,  com- 
manded  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  Wellington  and  Blucher,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brussels,  had  ovër  one  hundred  thousand  each.  The  Russian 
army,  hastening  by  forced  marches  through  Germany,  consisted  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  semi-barbarians.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to  invade 
France  from  that  quarter,  an  army  of  sizty  thousand  men  were  on  the  march 
under  Austrian  guidance.  Even  from  reluctant  Switzerland  the  domineer- 
ing  Allies  had  extorted  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  troops.  The  navy  of  En- 
gland,  then  the  most  majestic  arm  of  military  strength  on  the  globe,  was 
plying  ail  its  énergies  of  transport,  of  plunder,  andof  bombardment,  in  aidof 
the  arduous  enterprise.  AU  thèse  mighty  monarchies,  with  thèse  gigantic 
armies,  were  combined  and  on  the  move  avowedly  against  one  single  man. 

It  was  a  fearfiil  crisis.  With  fortitude  and  heroism  which  commands  the 
admiration  of  the  world  did  Napoléon  meet  it.  He  was,  as  it  were,  alone. 
Joséphine  was  dead.  Maria  Louisa  and  his  idoUzed  son  were  prisoners  in 
the  saloons  of  the  Allies.  Eugène  was  dethroned  and  entangled  in  the  court 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  his  father-in-law.  Murât  was  wandering  a  fugitive, 
in  hourly  péril  of  being  shot.  Lannes,  Bessières,  Duroc,  were  dead.  Ber- 
thier,  ashamed  to  meet  his  old  master,  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Marmont  was  a  traiter  at  Ghent.  Oudinot  and  Macdonald,  honora- 
ble men,  still  regarded  as  sacred  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons.  Ney, 
having,  through  the  dictâtes  of  his  heart,  violated  his  oath,  disheartened  by 
the  sensé  of  dishonor,  had  lost  his  power. 

There  were  but  two  plans  between  which  Napoléon  could  choose.  One 
was,  to  concentrate  his  little  army  around  Paris,  permit  the  Allies  unobstruct- 
ed  to  conduct  their  ravaging  march  through  France,  and  settle  the  conflict 
in  one  dreadful  battle  beneath  the  walls  of  the  metropolis.  The  other  was, 
to  cross  the  frontier,  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise  in  his  unsuspicious  march  ; 
to  fall  upon  one  body,  and  then  upon  another,  and  then  upon  another,  and 
thus  arrest  and  drive  back  the  invaders,  until  they  should  be  compelled  to 
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□egotiate.  Each  of  thèse  plans  seemed  almoat  desperate,  but  the  last  waa 
the  least  so.  Napoléon  decided  to  march  promptly  and  unexpectedly  into 
Belgium,  to  attack  the  armiee  of  Wellin^on  and  Blucher  before  they  had 
titne  to  concentrate  their  forces,  and  by  the  aDDihilation  of  this  division  of 
the  mighty  host  of  the  Allies  to  strïke  s  blow  upon  the  coalition  wbich  ehould 
cause  it  to  recoil. 

The  whole  night  of  the  llth  of  June  the  Emperor  passed  in  his  cabinet, 
dispatching  innumerable  orders  and  giving  private  instructions  to  his  minis- 
ters.  As  he  took  leave  of  his  ministers,  he  said  to.them,  "  I  départ  to-night- 
Do  your  duty.  The  army  and  I  will  perform  ours.  I  recommend  you  to 
act  whh  union,  zeal,  and  energy.  Be  careful,  gentlemen,  not  to  sufTer  hber- 
ty  to  degenerate  into  licenee,  or  anarchy  to  take  the  place  of  order.  Bear 
in  mind  that  on  unity  the  succees  of  our  exertions  must  dépend." 

At  three  o'clock  jn  the  momîng  of  the  12th  of  Junc,ju8t  as  the  day  was 
beginning  to  dawn,  Napoléon  descended  the  etairs  of  the  Tuileries  to  join  his 
army  in  this  his  last  campaign.  Holding  out  his  hand  to  Caulaincourt,  he 
said,  sadly  yet  firmly,  "  Farewell,  Caulaincourt  !  ferewell  !  We  must  con- 
quer  or  die  !"  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  he  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, cast  a  lingering  look  around  him  upon  that  palace  which  he  was  never 
again  to  enter,  and  then  ihrew  himself  into  his  carnage.  Driving  rapidly 
ail  that  day  and  the  next  night,  he  arrived,  on  the  moming  of  the  13th,  at 
Avesnes,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Paris.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
city,  which  is  on  the  extrême  fiTmtier  of  France,  Napoléon  had,  by  rapid 
marches,  accumulated  ail  his  available  troops.     The  success  of  tKe  cam- 
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paign  depended  upon  promptneea  of  action.  A  few  hoim  even  of  delà} 
might  enahle  hie  enemies  to  cruah  him  with  overwhelining  forces.  From 
the  lipa  of  the  whole  arajy  acclamations  greeted  him  such  as  no  other  man 
liQs  ever  heard. 

The  intrepid  and  intelligent  soldien,  fiilly  conscîoua  of  the  fearfui  odds 
against  which  tiiey  were  to  contend,  with  proud  acclamations  bade  défiance 
lo  the  whole  coalition,  and  nerved  themselves  with  the  courage  of  despair. 
Not  fifty  miles  north  of  Napoléon  there  were  two  armies  ready  to  combine. 
Wellington,  at  Brussels,  had  over  one  hundred  thotisnnd  men,  Blucher,  but 
a  few  leagues  from  him,  headed  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Prussians.  Thèse  two  forces,  not  dreaming  of  attack,  even  unconscious 
that  Napoléon  had  left  Paris,  were  negligently  awaiting  the  arrivai  of  the 
Russian  troops,  rapidly  approaching,  two  hundred  thousand  in  number.  Na- 
poléon was  aboutto  plunge  into  thèse  masses  with  but  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  Immediately  upon  his  arrivai,  the  troopS  enthusias- 
tically  thronged  around  him.  With  a  few  glowtng  words,  he  almost  super- 
naturally  roused  their  ardor.  They  rusbed  toward  him,  raised  their  caps 
upon  tHeir  bayonets,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  shouts.     They  were  ail 
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eager  to  be  1^ d  by  their  beloved  chieftain  upon  any  adveoture,  however  des- 
perate. 

In  one  hour  after  Napoleon'a  arrivai  at  Avesnes  bis  whole  army  was  on 
the  march.  The  Emperorgave  minute  directions  to  erery  corps,  traversing 
diflèrent  roads,  and  starting  from  différent  points,  so  to  order  their  march  as 
to  meet,  at  an  appointed  hour,  at  Charleroi,  about  thirty-âve  miles  from 
Avesnea.  General  Bourmont  had  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
army,  He  had  been,  in  early  life,  a  stanch  Royalist,  and  upon  Napoleon'a 
return  from  Elba,  waa  an  ofBcer  in  the  army  of  the  Bourbons.  He  had, 
however,  fallen  in  with  the  viewa  of  the  nation  in  welcoming  the  retum  of 
the  Emperor,  and  had  soUcited  a  command  in  the  impérial  army.  Napoléon 
dtstrusted  him,  but  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Ney.  This  man,  consid- 
ering  the  cause  of  Napoléon  now  deaperate,  in  the  baaeat  manner  deserted, 
and  carried  to  the  Alliea,  as  his  peace-ofTering,  the  knowledge  of  the  Emper- 
or's  order  of  march.  Napoléon,  a  perfect  maater  of  himself,  received  the 
ttdings  of  this  untoward  défection  with  his  accuatomed  tranquillity.  Blucher 
welcoraed  the  traitor  Bourmont  cordially,  and  the  Bourbons  loaded  him  with 
honora.  This  event  rendered  it  necessary  for  Napoléon  to  countermanâ 
Bome  of  his  orders,  that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy. 

Marehal  Soult,  upon  the  abdication  of  Napoléon,  had,  with  unseemly  cor- 
diality,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Bourbons.  Upon  the  retum  of  the 
Emperor,  with  equal  alacrity,  he  hasteued  back  to  his  side.     Thia  séparent 
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fickleneas  alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  the  anny.  The  Ëmperor, 
nctwithstandiDg  the  remonstrances  of  Davoust,  made  boult  the  second  in 
command.  The  suspected  marehal  waa,  however,  ahorn  of  his  power,  and, 
by  his  feeble  co-operation,  even  incurred  the  probably  unjust  suspicion  of 
treacbery.  '  Napoléon,  however,  never  doubted  him.  He  waa  also  accused 
by  the  Bourbons  of  treacbery  to  their  cause,  and  waa  threatened  with  a  trial. 
In  référence  to  thia  charge  the  Emperor  said,  "  Soult  is  innocent.  He  even 
acknowledged  to  tne  that  he  had  taken  a  real  liking  to  the  king.  The  au- 
thority  he  enjoyed  under  him,  he  said,  so  différent  from  that  of  tay  ministers, 
was  a  very  agreeable  thing,  and  had  quite  gained  him  over." 


On  the  eTening  of  the  Hth  the  Emperor  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Charle- 
roi.  The  Prussians  had  posted  there,  behind  their  intrenchmenta,  an  ad- 
vance  guard  of  ten  thousand  men.  In  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  the  impérial  troops  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  drove  them,  with  great 
slaughter,  from  the  city.  At  six  o'clock  the  French  passed  triumphantly 
across  the  bridges  of  the  Sambre,  and  took  possession  of  Charleroi.  The 
Prussians,  having  lost  two  thousand  men,  retreated  to  join  the  main  body  of 
their  army.  It  ie  about  ihirty  miles  from  Charleroi  to  Brussela.  Ten  miles 
from  Charleroi,  on  the  road  to  Brossels,  is  situated  the  little  hamlct  of 
Quatre-Bras,  so  calledfroRi  the  intersection  oftwo  roads,forming/our  orm». 
Ney  was  ordered  to  advance  immediately  with  40,000  men  and  take  poBses< 
sion  of  this  important  post. 

"  Concentrate  there  your  men,"  said  Napoléon.     "  Fortify  your  army  by 
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défensive  fîeld-works.    Hasten,  so  that  bj  midnight  this  position,  occupied 
and  impregnable,  shall  bid  défiance  to  any  attack." 
Blucher,  with  the  mass  of  bis  army,  was  at  the  fortified  city  of  Namur,  at 

the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse.  By  the  occupation  of  Quatre- 
Bras,  the  100,000  men  of  Wellington's 
army  would  be  eut  off  from  the  1 30,000 
of  Blucher's.  It  was  then  Napoleon's 
intention  to  leave  a  small  force  behind 
the  intrenchments  to  beat  back  the 
Prussians,  while,  with  the  rest  of  his 
army,  he  would  eut  in  pièces  Welling- 
ton's forces  at  Brussels.  He  would 
then  turn  back  and  make  short  work 
with  Blucher.  The  Belgians,  who  were 
devoted  to  Napoléon,  thus  rescued  from 
the  AUies,  would  join  his  cause.  This 
would  revive  the  hopes  of  the  Libéral 
party  throughout  the  Continent.  Sax- 
ony,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  would 
rally,  and  the  despots  of  Europe  would 
again  quail  before  the  indignant  upris- 
ing  of  enslaved  nations.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  June,  ail  Napoleon's 
plans  had  prospered,  according  to  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  His  star  was 
again  luminous,  and  the  meteor  glare  of  despotism  began  to  wane. 

Napoléon,  having  received  intelligence  from  Ney  that  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Quatre-Bras,  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  by  another  road, 
in  the  direction  of  Ligny,  which  was  about  half  way  between  Quatre-Bras 
and  Namur.    Hère  he  quite  unexpectedly  met  Blucher,  who,  with  eighty 
thousand  troops,  had  left  Namur  to  form  a  junction  with  Wellington.   Blucher 
was  rescued  from  surprise  by  the  intelligence  communicated  by  the  déserter 
Bourmont.    Napoléon  had  with  him  sixty  tnbusand  vétérans.     One  of  the 
most  desperate  conflicts  recorded  in  history  then  ensued.    AU  the  day  long 
the  bloody  surges  of  battle  rolled  to  and  fro  over  the  plain.     As  the  evening 
Sun  went  down,  Napoléon  was  every  where  a  victor  on  this  widely-extended 
field,  and  the  Prussians,  leaving  ten  thousand  prisoners  in  his  hands,  and 
twenty  thousand  weltering  in  blood,  fled,  as  they  had  ever  been  accustomed 
to  do,  before  the  genius  of  Napoléon.     Had  Ney  brought  up  his  force  to  eut 
ofF  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  as  Napoléon  had  ordered  and  expected,  not 
one  of  the  enemy  would  hâve  escaped,  and  "  Waterloo"  would  not  bave 
been. 

Leaving  Napoléon  a  victor  upon  the  plains  of  Ligny,  we  must  turn  again 
to  Ney.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  as  Ney  was  approaching  Quatre-Bras, 
night  came  on,  dark,  tempestuous,  and  with  floods  of  rain,  before  the  marshal 
had  reached  the  cross  of  the  roads.  The  soldiers  were  exceedingly  exhaust- 
ed  by  two  days'  march,  in  dreadfîil  weather.  Ney,  having  arrived  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  place,  and  encountering  no  foe,  and  ascertaining  by  couriers 
that  there  was  no  enemy  at  Quatre-Bras,  felt  sure  that  he  could  take  the 
Vol.  h.— I  I 
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position  without  any  obstacle  in  the  morning.  He  accordingly  considered 
the  enterprise  accomplished,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Emperor,  inform- 
ing  him  that  he  tvas  actually  in  possession.  The  soldiers,  half  dead  with  fa- 
tigue, threw  themselves  upon  the  flooded  sods,  and,  with  the  careering  tem- 
pest  for  their  lullaby,  forgot  their  périls  and  their  toils.  Little  did  they  dream 
that  by  those  few  hours  of  repose  they  were  overthrowing  the  throne  of  Na- 
poléon, the  empire  of  France,  and  popular  liberty  throughout  Europe. 

While  thèse  heroic  defenders  of  the  independence  of  France  were  sleep- 
ing  upon  the  storm-drenched  ground,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  attending 
a  very  brilliant  bail,  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  at  Brussels.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gayety,  as  Wellington  was  conversing  with  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  a  courier  approached,  and  informed  him, 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  Napoléon  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  was,  with 
his  army,  within  ten  miles  of  Brussels.  Wellington,  astounded  by  the  intel- 
ligence, turned  pale.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  started  from  his  chair  so  sud- 
denly,  that  he  quite  forgot  a  child  slumbering  in  his  lap,  and  roUed  the  help- 
less  little  one  violently  upon  the  floor.  The  news  instantly  spread  through 
the  ball-room.  Wellington  and  ail  the  officers  hastily  retired.  The  éner- 
gies of  the  Iron  Duke  were  immediately  aroused  to  their  utmost  tension. 
Bugles  sounded,  drums  beat,  soldiers  rallied,  and  the  whole  mighty  host, 
cavalry,  artillery,  infantry,  and  field  trains,  were  in  an  hour  careering  through 
the  dark  and  flooded  streets  of  Brussels. 

The  night  was  black  and  stormy.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  the 
rain  had  fallen  almost  without  intermission.  The  roads  were  miry  and 
flooded.  It  was  but  fifteen  miles  from  Brussels  to  Quatre-Bras.  Welling- 
ton was  as  fully  aware  as  was  Napoléon  of  the  imminent  importance  of  that 
post.  Through  the  whole  night  the  inundation  of  war  rolled  along  the  road, 
mingling  its  tumult  with  the  uproar  of  the  tempest.  In  the  morning  Ney 
was  appalled  in  disceming  through  the  driving  rain  that  Wellington  had  pos- 
session of  Quatre-Bras,  and  that  its  recovery,  even  by  the  fiercest  assault, 
was  doubtful. 

At  the  same  time,  his  perplexity  was  augmented  to  anguish  by  receiving 
an  order  from  the  Emperor,  who,  relying  upon  his  statement  that  Quatre- 
Bras  was  in  his  possession,  requested  him  to  leave  a  suitable  force  behind 
the  intrenchments  to  prevent  Wellington  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Prus- 
sians,  while  Ney,  with  ail  his  available  squàdrons,  hastened  to  eut  off  the  re- 
treat  of  Blucher.  ''  The  destiny  of  France,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  his  eamest 
dispatch  to  Ney,  "  is  in  your  liands.^^ 

But  for  this  unfortunate  failure  of  Ney,  Blucher's  army  would  hâve  been 
cntirely  annihilated.  The  next  day,  Napoléon,  with  his  united  force  flushed 
with  victory,  would  hâve  fallen  upon  Wellington,  and  the  resuit  of  the  con- 
flict  could  not  hâve  been  doubtful.  The  Hanoverian  and  Belgian  troops 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  Napoléon,  and  were  fighting  against  him  by  corn- 
pulsion.  They  would  eagerly  hâve  rallied  beneath  his  standard,  and  the 
history  of  the  world  would  hâve  been  changed.  Upon  casualties  apparently 
80  sligfat  are  the  destinies  of  mankind  suspended. 

But  Ney,  instead  of  being  able  to  eut  oflTthe  retreat  of  Blucher,  was  com- 
pelled  to  employ  the  whole  day  in  desperate,  sanguinary,  though  unavailing 
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attempts  to  get  possession  of  Quatre-Bras.  Wellington,  fully  conscipus  of 
his  péril,  urged  the  march  of  his  troops  to  the  utmost.  ''  They  must  not 
wait  for  one  another,'*  said  he,  "  but  march  by  régiments,  by  divisions,  by 
companies  even;  battalion  by  battalion,  company  by  company;  the  first 
ready,  the  nearest  and  the  bravest.  They  must  not  walk,  but  run,  as  to  a 
fire.  Hère  we  must  stand  or  fall  to  the  last  man."  Thus  every  hour  re-en- 
forcements  were  arriving,  and  crowding  the  post  with  invincible  strength. 
f'  The  anguish  of  Ney,  as  he  perceived  his  irréparable  fault,  was  awful. 
"  You  see  those  balls,"  said  he  to  Labédoyère,  as  the  shot  from  the  English 
batteries  tore  his  ranks  ;  "  would  to  Heaven  they  had  ail  passed  through  my 
body  !"  Galloping  up  to  Kellerman,  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  despairing 
anguish,  "  One  more  charge,  my  dear  gênerai  !  Dash  forward  at  the  heart  of 
the  English  army,  and  break  it  at  any  cost.  I  will  support  you.  The  coun- 
try  requires  it  of  you."  Kellerman,  at  the  head  of  his  cuirassiers,  plunged 
into  the  dense  masses  of  the  foe.  A  storm  of  balls,  shells,  grape-shot,  and 
buUets  rolled  horses  and  riders  in  blood.  The  feeble  and  mangled  remuants 
of  the  squadrons  were  driven  back  as  by  a  hùrricane. 
.  A  séries  of  unparalleled  fatalities  appear  to  hâve  thv^arted  Napoleon's  pro- 
foundly  laid  plans  throughout  the  whole  of  this  momentous  campaign.  The 
treachery  of  Bourmont  rescued  the  enemy  from  that  surprise  which  would 
unquestionably  hâve  secured  his  destruction.  The  neglect  of  Ney  to  take 
possession  of  Quatre-Bras,  and  the  false  intelligence  sent  to  Napoléon  that 
it  was  occupied,  again  snatched  a  décisive  victory  from  the  Emperor.  And 
yet  this  great  man,  never  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  destiny,  uttered  no 
angry  complaints.  He  knew  that  Ney  had  intended  no  wrong,  and  he  lost 
not  a  moment  in  useless  repining.  He  immediately  sent  a  friendly  message 
to  Ney,  and  calmly  gathered  up  his  resources  to  do  what  he  could  under  the 
change  of  circumstances. 

Night  again  came  with  its  unintermitted  storm.  It  was  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  June.  The  soldiers,  drenched,  hungry,  weary,  bleeding,  dying,  in 
vain  sought  repose  beneath  that  inclement  sky  and  in  those  miry  fields. 
Napoléon,  at  Ligny,  not  ten  miles  from  Quatre-Bras,  was  a  victor.  Ney, 
repulsed  at  every  point,  slept  upon  his  arms  before  his  indomitable  foe  at 
Quatre-Bras.  Blucher,  with  his  broken  battalions,  retreated,  unopposed, 
during  the  night,  toward  Wavre.  Wellington,  informed  of  this  retreat,  fell 
back  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Prussian  army  at  Waterloo.  Napoléon  dis- 
patched  Marshal  Grouchy,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  to  pursue  the  retreat- 
ing  Prussians,  to  keep  them  continually  in  sight,  to  harass  them  in  every 
way,  and  to  press  them  so  hotly  that  they  should  not  be  ablé  to  march  to 
the  aid  of  Wellington. 

The  moming  of  the  17th  of  June  dawned  dismally  upon  thèse  exhansted 
and  wretched  victims  of  war,  through  the  clouds  and  the  rain,  and  the  still 
continued  waihngs  of  the  storm.  The  soldiers  of  Grouchy  were  so  wom 
down  by  the  superhuman  exertions  and  sufferings  of  the  last  few  days,  that 
they  were  unable  to  overtake  the  rapidly  retreating  Prussians.  They,  how- 
ever,  toiled  along  through  the  miry  roads  with  indomitable  énergies.  Napo- 
léon, leaving  Grouchy  to  pursue  the  Prussians,  immediately  passed  over  to 
Qitatre-Bras,  to  unité  his  forces  with  those  of  Ney,  and  to  follow  the  retreat 
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of  Wellington.  Tbeir  combined  anny  amounted  to  about  seventy  thousand 
men.  With  thèse  the  Emperor  followed  vigorouslf  in  tbe  track  of  Welling- 
ton. 

The  Duke  had  retreated  durJng  the  day  toward  Brussela,  and  halted  on 
the  spacioQs  field  of  Waterloo,  about  nine  miles  from  the  inetropoliB.  Hère, 
having  skillfully  eelected  his  ^round  and  posted  bis  troops,  he  anxiously 
awaited  the  arrivai  of  Blucher,  to  whom  he  had  sent  urgent  dispatches  to 
hasten  to  hls  aid.  Blucher  was  at  Wavre,  hut  a  few  hours'  marcb  from 
Waterloo,  with  seventy-two  thousand  men.  The  junction  of  thèse  forces 
vrould  give  Wellington  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  He  would 
then  hâve  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops  with  whom  to  as- 
sail  less  than  seventy  thousand. 

As  night  approached,  the  troops  of  Napoléon,  toiling  painfully  through  the 
storm,  the  darkness,  and  the  mire,  arrived  also  on  the  fatal  plain.  The  late 
hour  at  which  the  several  divisions  of  the  French  army  reached  the  unex- 
plored  field  of  battle,  involved  in  the  obscunty  of  darbiess  and  the  storm, 
embarrassed  the  Emperor  ezceedîngly.  As  the  light  waa  fading  away,  he 
pointed  toward  the  invisible  sud,  and  said,  "  What  would  I  not  give  to  he 
this  day  possessed  of  the  power  of  Joshua,  and  enabled  to  retard  thy  march 
for  two  hours  !" 

Napoléon,  judging  from  the  bivouac  fires  of  the  enemy  that  they  were 
strongly  posted  and  intended  to  give  battle,  reconnoitered  the  ground  by 
groping  over  it  on  foot,  and  posted  his  battalions  as  they  successively  arrived. 
He  immediately  sent  a  dispatch  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  ordering  him  to  prese 
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the  Prussians  vigorously,  and  to  keep  himself  in  a  position  to  combine  with 
the  Emperor's  opérations.  For  eigbteen  hours  the  Emperor  had  tasted 
neither  of  sleep,  repose,  nor  nourishment.  His  clothes  were  covered  with 
mufl  and  soaked  with  rain.  But,  regardless  of  exposure  and  fatigue,  he  did 
not  seek  even  to  warm  himself  by  the  fires  around  which  his  drenched  troops 
were  shivering.  Ali  the  night  long  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  ail  the  night 
long  the  Emperor  toiled,  unprotecied,  in  the  storm,  as  he  prepared  for  the 
conflict  of  the  morrow. 

Wellington's  anny,  variously  estimated  at  from  72,000  to  90,000  in  num- 
ber,  was  admiiably  posted  along  the  brow  of  a  gentle  eminence,  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length.  A  dense  forest  in  the  rear,  where  the  ground  gradually  fell 
away,  concealed  from  the  view  and  the  shot  of  the  enemy  ail  but  those  who 
stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  Napoléon  established  his  troops,  es- 
timated at  from  65,000  to  75,000,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  foe,  and  on  the 
gentle  decUvity  of  a  corresponding  rise  of  land,  which  eztended  parallel  to 
that  occupied  by  the  English. 

This  dreadful  night  at  length  passed  away,  and  the  moming  of  the  18th 
of  June  dawned,  lurid  and  cheerless,  through  the  thick  clouds.  It  was  the 
moming  of  the  Sabbath  day.  The  vast  field  of  Waterloo,  plowed  and  sown 
with  grain,  soaked  by  the  rains  of  the  past  week,  and  eut  up  by  the  wheels 
and  the  tramp  of  thèse  enormous  armies,  was  converted  into  a  quagmire. 
*  The  horses  sank  to  their  knces  in  the  humid  soil.  The  wheels  of  the  guns, 
encumbered  with  adhesive  clay,  roUed  heavily,  axle  deep,  in  the  mire.  Un- 
der  circumstances  of  such  difficulty,  the  French  were  compelled  to  attack 
down  one  ridge  of  slopes,  across  a  valley,  and  up  another  ridge,  toiling 
through  the  mud,  exposed  ail  the  way  to  point-blank  discharges  from  the 
batteries  and  Unes  of  the  English.  Wellington  was  to  act  simply  on  the 
défensive,  endeavoring  to  maintain  his  position  until  the  arrivai  of  Blucher. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  clouds  of  the  long  storm  broke  and  dispersed,  the 
sun  came  out  in  ail  its  glory,  and  one  of  the  most  bright  and  lovely  of  sum- 
mer  Sabbaths  smiled  upon  Waterloo.  The  skies  ceased  to  weep,  and  the 
vail  of  clouds  was  withdrawn,  as  if  6od  would  allow  the  angels  to  look  down 
and  witness  this  awful  spectacle  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Napoléon  assembled  most  of  his  gênerai  officers  around  him  to  give  them 
his  final  orders.  "  The  enemy's  army,"  said  he,  **  is  superior  to  ours  by 
nearly  a  fourth.  There  are,  however,  ninety  chances  in  our  favor  to  ten 
against  us." 

"  Without  doubt,"  exclaimed  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  at  that  moment  en- 
tered,  "if  thé  Duke  of  Wellington  were  simple  enough  to  wait  for  your 
majesty's  attack.  But  I  am  come  to  announce  that  his  columns  are  already 
in  full  retreat,  and  are  fast  disappearing  in  the  forest  of  Soignes." 

"  Yott  hâve  seen  badly,"  the  Emperor  replied,  with  calm  confidence.  *^  It 
is  too  late.  By  such  a  step  he  would  expose  himself  to  certain  ruin.  He 
has  thrown  the  dice  ;  they  are  now  for  us." 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  ail  the  movements  were  made,  and  the  troops 
were  in  their  stations  for  the  battle.  Thus  far  profound  silence  had  reigned 
on  the  field,  as  the  squadrons  moved  with  noiseless  steps  to  their  appointed 
stations.    The  hospitals  were  established  in  the  rear.    The  corps  of  sur- 
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geons  had  spread  out  their  betndages  and  splinters,  knives  and  saws,  and, 
with  their  sleeves  roUed  up,  were  ready  for  their  melancholy  deeds  of  mer- 
cy.  The  Emperor  rode  along  his  devoted  Unes.  Every  eye  wae  riveted 
upon  him.    Every  heart  said,  "  God  bless  him  !"  .  * 

*'  One  heart,"  says  Lamartine,  '^  beat  between  thèse  men  and  the  Emperor. 
In  such  a  moment,  they  shared  the  same  soûl  and  the  same  cause.  The 
army  was  Napoléon.  Never  before  was  it  so  entirely  Napoléon  as  now.  Ât 
such  a  moment,  he  must  hâve  felt  himself  more  than  a  man — more  than  a 
sovereign.  His  army  bent  in  homage  to  the  past,  the  présent,  and  the  fu- 
ture, and  welcomed  victoiy  or  defeat,  the  throne  or  death  with  its  chief.  It 
was  determined  on  every  thing,  even  on  the  sacrifice  of  itself,  to  restore 
him  his  empire,  or  to  render  his  last  fall  illustrious.  To  hâve  inspired  such 
dévotion  was  the  greatness  of  Napoléon  ;  to  évince,  it  even  to  madness 
was  the  greatness  of  his  army."  Such  is  the  reluctant  concession,  blended 
with  ungenerous  slurs,  of  Napoleon's  most  uncandid  and  most  envenomed 
foe. 

The  acclamations  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  nearly  seventy  thousand 
men,  thus  inspired  with  one  affection,  one  hope,  one  soûl,  resounded  in  pro- 
longed  echoes  over  the  field,  and  fell  portentously  on  the  ears  of  the  waiting 
enemy. 

Indeed,  there  was  so  strong  a  sympathy  with  the  Emperor  among  the 
Belgian  and  Hanoverian  troops,  who  were  compelled  to  march  under  the 
banner  of  the  Allies,  tbat  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  great  fears  that  they 
would  abandon  him  in  the  beat  of  battle,  and  pass  over  to  the  gênerons, 
sympathizing,  warm-hearted  chieftain  of  the  people.  In  référence  to  thèse 
German  contingents,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says — in  truthful  utterance,  though 
with  inélégant  phrase — ^'  They  were  in  some  instances  suspected  to  be  luke- 
warm  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  so  that  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  trust  more  to  their  assistance  and  co-operation  than  could  not  possi- 
bly  be  avoided." 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  horrid  carnage  commenced.  On  either  side  every 
thing  was  done  which  mortal  courage  or  energy  could  accomplish.  Hour 
after  hour,  the  French  soldiers,  shouting  "  Vive  VEmpereur  /"  made  onset 
after  onset,  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  British  guns,  and  were  eut  down 
by  those  terrifie  discharges  hke  grass  before  the  scythe.  The  démon  of  de- 
struction and  woe  held  its  high  camival  in  the  midst  of  the  demoniac  revelry 
of  those  bloody  hours.  Every  discharge  which  blended  its  thunder  with  the 
roar  of  that  awful  battle  was  sending  widowhood  and  orphanage  to  distant 
homes,  blinding  the  eyes  of  mothers  and  daughters  with  tears  of  agony,  and 
darkening  once  happy  dwellings  with  life-long  wretchedness. 

For  many  hours  the  whole  field  was  swept  with  an  unintermitted  storm 
of  halls,  shells,  bullets,  and  grape-shot,  while  enormous  masses  of  cavalry, 
in  fluent  and  refluent  surges,  trampled  into  the  bloody  mire  the  dying  and 
the  dead.  There  were  now  forty  thousand  of  the  combatants  weltering  in 
gore.  The  wide-extended  field  was  every  where  covered  with  bodies  in 
every  conceivable  form  of  hideous  mutilation.  The  flash  of  the  guns,  the 
deafening  thunder  of  artillery  and  musketry,  the  groans  and  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  the  wounded,  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  which  enveloped  thtf 
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plain  in  almost  midnight  gioom,  the  delirious  shouts  of  the  assailants  as  they 
rushed  upon  death,  the  shrill  whistling  of  the  missiles  of  destruction,  and 
the  wild  flight  of  the  fugitives,  as,  in  broken  bands,  they  were  pursued  and 
sabfed  by  the  cavaliy,  presented  the  most  revolting  spectacle  of  war,  in  ail 
the  enormity  of  its  guilt  and  of  its  fiendish  brutality.*  Who,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God,  is  to  be  held  respônsible  for  that  day  of  blood  ? 

In  the  midst  of  thèse  awful  scènes,  early  in  the  aftemoon,  as  portions  of 
Wellington's  Une  were  giving  way,  and  flying  in  disraay  toward  Brussels, 
carrying  the  tidings  of  defeat,  and  when  Napoléon  felt  sure  of  the  victory, 
the  Emperor's  quick  eye  discemed,  far  off  upon  his  right,  an  immense  mass 
of  men,  more  than  thirty  thousand  strong,  emerging  from  the  forest,  and  with 
rapid  step  deploying  upon  the  plain.  Ât  first  Napoléon  was  sanguine  that 
it  was  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  that  the  battle  was  decided  ;  but  in  another 
moment  their  artillery  balls  began  to  plow  his  ranks,  and  the  Emperor  leam- 
ed  that  it  was  Buflow,  with  the  advunce  guard  of  Blucher's  army,  hastening 
to  the  rescue  of  Wellington. 

This  was  giving  the  foe  a  fearful  prépondérance  of  power.  Napoléon  had 
now  less  than  sixty  thousand  men,  while  WelHngton,  with  this  re-enforce* 
ment,  could  oppose  to  him  a  hundred  thousand.  But  the  Emperor,  undis- 
mayed,  tumed  calmly  to  Marshal  Soult»  and  said,  "  We  had  ninety  chances 
out  of  a  hundred  in  our  favor  this  moming.  The  arrivai  of  Bulow  makes  us 
lose  thirty.  But  we  hâve  still  sixty  against  forty  ;  and  if  Grouchy  sends 
on  his  detachment  with  rapidity,  the  vietory  will  be  thereby  only  the  more 
décisive,  for  the  corps  of  Bulow  must,  in  that  case,  be  entirely  lost." 

Napoléon  was  compelled  to  weaken  his  columns,  which  were  charging 
upon  the  wavering  Unes  of  WelUngton,  by  dispatching  ten  thousand  men  to 
beat  back  thèse  fresh  battalions,  thirty  thousand  strong.  The  enthusiastic 
French,  armed  in  the  panoply  of  a  just  cause,  plunged  recklessly  into  the 
ranks  of  this  new  foe,  and  drove  him  back  into  the  woods.  The  Emperor, 
with  his  diminished  columns,  continued  his  terrible  charges.  He  kept  his 
eye  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  distant  horizon,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
the  gleaming  banners  of  Grouchy.  The  marshal  heard  the  tremendous  can- 
nonade  booming  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  yet  refused,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  entreaties  of  his  officers,  to  approach  the  scène  of  the  terrifie  strife. 
He  bas  been  accused  of  treaàon.  Napoléon  charitably  ascribes  his  fatal  in* 
activity  to  want  of  judgment.  The  couriers  sent  to  him  in  the  moming  were 
either  intercepted  by  the  enemy  or  tumed  traitors.  Grouchy  did  not  receive 
the  order.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  to  every  one  but 
himself  the  path  of  duty  seemed  plain. 

General  Excelsman  rode  up  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  said,  "  The  Em- 
peror is  in  action  with  the  English  army.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  A 
fire  so  terrible  can  not  be  a  skirmish.  We  ought  to  march  to  the  scène  of 
action.  I  am  an  old  soldier  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  hâve  heard  General 
Bonaparte  promulgate  this  principlc  a  hundred  times.  If  we  tum  to  the  left, 
we  shall  be  on  the  field  of  battle  in  two  hours.**  Count  Gérard  joined  them 
and  urged  the  same  advice.  Had  Grouchy  followed  thèse  counsels,  and  ap- 
peared  upon  the  field  with  his  division  of  thirty  thousand  men,  probably  not 
a  man  of  the  English  or  Pmssian  anny  could  hâve  escaped  the  Emperor. 
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But  Grouchy,  though  he  had  lost  sight  of  Blucher,  pleaded  bis  orders  to  fol- 
low  him,  and  refused  to  move. 

As  the  French  soldiers  witnessed  the  prompt  retreat  of  Bulow's  re-enforce* 
ment,  and  the  Emperor  was  about  to  make  a  charge  with  the  Old  Guard^ 
which  never  jet  had  charged  in  vain,  they  deemed  the  victory  sure.  Loud 
shouts  of  "Fzve  r Empereur  P^  rang  along  their  Unes,  which  rose  above  the 
roar  of  the  battle,  and  fell  ominously,  in  prolonged  echoes,  upon  the  ears  of 
the  allied  troops.  A  panic  spread  through  the  ranks  of  Wellington's  army. 
Many  of  the  régiments  were  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  some,  thrown  into 
disorder,  were  rushing  from  the  field  in  fugitive  bands.  The  whole  rear  of 
the  English  army  now  presented  a  tumultuary  scène  of  confusion,  the  entire 
space  between  Waterloo  and  Brussels  being  fiiled  with  stragglers  and  ail  the 
débris  of  a  routed  army. 

WeUington  stood  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  watching  with  intense  anxiety 
for  the  coming  of  Blucher.  He  knew  that  he  could  hold  out  but  a  short 
time  longer.  As  he  saw  his  lines  melting  away,  he  repeatedly  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  tfaen  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  distant  hills,  and  as  he  wiped  the 
perspiration  which  mental  anguish  extorted  from  his  brow,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Would  to  Heaven  that  Blucher  or  night  would  corne  !" 

Just  at  this  critical  motnent,  when  the  Emperor  was  giving  an  order  for  a 
simultaneous  attack  by  his  whole  force,  two  long,  dark  columns,  of  thirty 
thousand  each,  the  united  force  of  Blucher  and  Bulow,  came  pouring  ovet 
the  hills,  down  upon  the  tom  and  4>leeding  flank  of  Napoleon's  exhausted 
troops.  Thus  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  fresh  soldiers,  nearly  equal  to  Na- 
poleon's  whole  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  with  exultant 
hurrahs  and  bugle-peals,  and  thundering  artillery,  came  rushing  upon  the 
plain.    It  was  an  awful  moment.    It  was  a  thunderbolt  of  Fate. 

'*It  is  almost  certain,"  says  General  Jomini,  who  had  deserted  to  the 
Allies,  and  was  at  this  time  aid-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  "  that 
Napoléon  would  hâve  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle  but  for  the  ar- 
rivai of  65,000  Prussians  on  his  rear." 

The  Emperor's  wasted  bands  were  now  in  the  extrême  of  exhaustion. 
For  eight  hours  every  physical  energy  had  been  tasked  to  its  utmost  endur- 
ance by  such  a  conflict  as  the  world  had  seldom  seen  before.  Twenty  thou- 
sand of  his  soldiers  were  either  bleeding  upon  the  ground  or  motionless  in 
death.  He  had  now  less  than  fifty  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Wellington,  during  the  day,  had  brought  up  some  ad- 
ditional  forces  from  his  rear,  and  could  now  oppose  the  Emperor  with  num- 
bers  three  to  one. 

The  intelligent  French  soldiers  instantly  perceived  the  desperate  state  of 
their  afiairs.  But,  undismayed,  they  stood  firm,  waiting  only  for  the  com- 
mand  of  their  Emperor.  The  allied  army  saw  at  a  glance  its  advantage, 
and  a  shout  of  exultation  burst  simultaneously  from  their  lips.  The  Emper- 
or, with  that  wonderful  coolness  which  never  forsook  him,  promptly  recalled 
the  order  for  a  gênerai  charge,  and  by  a  very  rapid  and  skillful  séries  of 
maneuvers,  as  by  magie,  so  changed  the  front  of  his  army  as  to  face  the 
Prussians  advancing  upon  his  right,  and  the  lines  of  Wellington  before  him. 

Every  thing  depended  now  upon  one  desperate  charge  by  the  Impérial 
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Guard,  before  the  Pruasians,  trampling  down  tbeir  feeble  and  exhausted  op« 
ponents,  could  blend  their  squadrons  witb  the  battalions  of  Wellington.  The 
Emperor  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this  devoted  and  invincible  band,  and 
advancéd  in  front  of  the  British  Unes,  apparently  intending  himself  to  lead 
the  charge.  But  the  officers  of  bis  staif  entreated  him  to  remember  that  the 
safety  of  France  depended  solely  upon  him.  Yielding  to  their  solicitations, 
he  resigned  the  command  to  Ney, 

The  scène  now  presented  was  one  of  the  most  sublime  which  war  bas 
ever  furnished.  The  Impérial  Quard  had  neyer  yet  moved  but  in  the  path 
of  victory.  As  thèse  renowned  battalions,  in  two  immense  columns,  de- 
scended  the  one  eminence  and  aacended  the  other  to  oppose  their  bosoms  to 
point-blank  discharges  from  batteries  double-shotted  or  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
with  grape,  there  was  a  moment's  luU  in  the  storm  of  battle.  Both  armies 
gazed  with  awe  upon  the  scène.  The  destinies  of  Napoléon,  of  France,  of 
Europe,  were  suspended  upon  the  issues  of  a  moment.  The  fate  of  the 
world  trembled  in  the  balance.  Not  a  drum  beat  the  charge.  Not  a  bugle 
uttered  its  inspiriting  tones.  Not  a  cheer  escaped  the  lips  of  those  proud, 
indomitable  men.  Silently,  sternly,  unâinchingly,  they  strode  on  till  they 
arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  batteries  and  bayonets  which  the  genius  of 
Wellington  had  arrayed  to  meet  them.  There  was  a  flash  as  of  intensest 
lightning  gleaming  along  the  British  Unes.  A  peal  as  of  crashing  thunder 
burst  upon  the  plain.  A  tempest  of  buUets»  shot,  shells,  and  aU  the  horrible 
missiles  of  war,  fell  like  hailstones  upon'  the  living  mass,  and  whole  battal- 
ions melted  away  and  were  trampled  in  the  bloody  mire  by  the  still  advanc- 
ing  host.  Défiant  of  death,  the  intrepid  Guard,  closing  up  its  decimated 
ranks,  pressed  on,  and  pierced  the  British  Une,  Every  cannon,  every  mus- 
ket  which  could  be  brought  to  bear,  was  directed  to  this  unfaltering  and  ter- 
rible foe.  Ney,  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments,  had  five  horses  shot  be- 
neath  him.  Then,  with  a  drawn  sabre,  he  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of 
bis  men.  Napoléon  gazed  with  intense  anxiety  upon  the  progress  of  this 
heroic  band,  till,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke,  it  was  lost  to  sight. 

At  the  sarae  moment  the  Prussians  came  rushing  upon  the  field,  with  in- 
fantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  entirely  overpowering  the  feeble  and  exhaust- 
ed squadrons  left  to  oppose  them.  A  gust  of  wind  swept  away  the  smoke, 
and  as  the  anxious  eye  of  Napoléon  pierced  the  tumult  of  the  battle  to  find 
his  Guard,  it  had  disappeared.  Almost  to  a  man  they  were  weltering  in 
Mood.  A  mortal  paleness  overspread  the  cheek  of  the  Emperor.  The 
French  army  also  saw  that  the  Guard  was  annihilated.  An  instantaneous 
panic  struck  every  heart.  With  exultant  shouts  the  army  of  Blucher  and  of 
Wellington  rushed  upon  the  plain,  and  a  scène  of  horror  ensued  at  which 
humanity  shudders.  The  banners  of  despotic  Prussia  and  of  constitutional 
England  blended  in  triumph,  and  intertwined  their  folds  over  that  gory  field, 
where  the  liberties  of  Europe  were  stricken  to  the  dust.  Blucher  and  Wel- 
lington, with  their  dripping  swords,  met,  with  congratulations,  in  the  bloody 
arena.  Each  claimed  the  honor  of  the  victory.  Toffether  they  had  achieved 
it.  Wellington's  troops  were  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  foUow  the  dis- 
comfited  army.  "  Leave  the  pursuit  to  me,"  said  Blucher.  "  I  will  send 
every  man  and  every  horse  after  the  enemy."    He  fulfiUed  his  promise  with 
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a  mercilcss  cnergy  characteristic  of  thia  debauched  and  tierce  dragoon.  ISo 
({ULirlcr  waa  shoWD.  The  unarmed  were  eut  down,  and  even  the  prisoners 
wcrc  sabred. 

'i'iie  English  soldiers,  as  usua),  were  generous  and  merciful  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  Tbey  dispersed  over  the  field,  and  carried  refreshments  and  asaist- 
ance  not  only  to  their  own  woimded  couQtiymen,  but  also  to  tbeir  bleeding 
and  dying  foes. 

Napoléon  tbrew  himself  into  a  small  square,  wfaich  he  hacl  kept  as  a  ré- 
serve, and  urged  it  forward  into  tbe  densest  throngs  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
resolved  to  perish  with  hia  Guard.  Cambronne,  its  brave  commander, 
seized  the  reins  of  the  Emperor'e  borse,  and  said  to  him,  in  beseeching  tones, 
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"  Sire,  death  shuns  you.  You  wiU  but  be  made  a  prisoner."  Napoléon 
shook  bis  bead  and  for  a  moment  resisted.  But  tben  bis  better  judgment 
told  bim  that  tbus  to  tbrow  away  bis  life  would  be  but  an  act  of  suicide. 
Witb  tears  fiUing  bis  eyes,  and  grief  oveispieading  bis  features»  be  bowed  to 
tbese  beroes,.  ready  to  ofier  tbemselves  up  in  a  bloody  sacrifice.  Faitbful 
even  to  deatb,  witb  a  melancboly  cry  tbey  sbouted  *'  Vive  F  Empereur  /" 
Tbese  were  tbeir  last  words,  tbeir  dying  farewell.  Silent  and  sorrowful,  tbe 
£mperor  put  spurs  to  bis  borse,  and  disappeared  from  tbe  fatal  field.  It 
was  tbe  commencement  of  bis  joumey  to  St.  Helena.* 

Tbis  one  square,  of  two  battalions,  alone  covered  tbe  fligbt  of  tbe  army 
as  a  gallant  rear  guard.  Tbe  Prussians  and  tbe  Englisb  pressed  it  on  tbree 
sides,  pouring  into  its  bosom  tbe  most  destructive  discbarges.  Squadrons 
of  cavalry  plunged  upon  tbem,  and  still  tbey  remained  unbroken.  Tbe  fly- 
ing  artillery  was  brougbt  up,  and  pitilessly  pierced  tbe  beroic  band  witb  a 
storm  of  cannon  balls.  Tbis  invincible  square,  tbe  last  fragment  of  tbe  Old 
Guard,  nerved  by  tbat  soûl  wbicb  its  impérial  creator  bad  breatbed  into  it, 
çalmly  closing  up  as  deatb  tbinned  its  ranks,  slov^ly  and  defiantly  retired, 
arresting  tbe  flood  of  pursuit.  General  Cambronne  v^as  now  bleeding  from 
six  vrounds.  But  a  few  scores  of  men,  tom  and  bleeding,  remained  around 
bim.  Tbe  Englisb  and  Prussians,  admiring  sucb  beroism,  and  vireary  of  tbe 
butcbery,  suspended  for  a  moment  tbeir  fire,  and  sent  a  flag  of  truce  de- 
manding  a  capitulation.  General  Cambronne  retumed  tbe  immortal  reply, 
"T%e  Guard  dies;  it  never  surrenders  P^  A  few  more  volleys  of  buUets 
from  tbe  infantry,  a  few  more  discbarges  of  grape-sbot  from  tbe  artillery, 
mowed  tbem  ail  down.  Tbus  perisbed,  on  tbe  fatal  field  of  Waterloo,  tbe 
Old  Guard  of  Napoléon.  It  was  tbe  création  of  tbe  genius  of  tbe  Emperor  ; 
be  bad  inspired  it  witb  bis  own  lofty  spirit  ;  and  tbe  fall  of  tbe  Emperor  it 
devotedly  refused  to  survive. 

It  was  now  nigbt.  Tbe  awful  clamor  of  battle,  tbe  rattle  of  musketry, 
and  tbe  tbunder  of  artillery,  tbe  infuriated  sbouts  of  tbe  pursuing  Prussians, 
and  tbe  sbrieks  of  tbeir  victims  as  tbey  were  pierced  by  bayonets  or  eut 
down  by  sabres,  presented  a  scène  of  brutal,  demoniac  war  wbicb  tbe  imag- 
ination even  sbrinks  from  contemplating.  Tbe  bloody  field  of  Waterloo  was 
covered  witb  forty  tbousand  gory  bodies.  Tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  well 
satisfied  witb  bis  day's  work,  granted  bis  soldiers  repose,  and  left  tbe  pursuit 
to  tbe  Prussians.  Tbe  savage  Blucber,  Witb  bis  savage  band,  ail  tbe  nigbt 
long  continued  tbe  work  of  deatb.  Tbe  Frencb  army  was  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  and  notbing  remained  for  Napoléon  but  to  retum  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  Paris,  and  endeavor  to  raise  new  forces  to  attempt  to  repel  tbe  in- 

♦  "The  rank»  of  the  English,"  accoiding  to  the  statement  of  Blucher,  as  quoted  by  W.  H.  Ire- 
land,  Esq.,  "  were  thxown  into  disorder  ;  the  loss  had  been  considérable,  so  that  the  reserves  had 
advanced  into  the  Une,  and  the  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  exceedingly  critical.  StiU 
greater  disorder  prevaîled  în  the  rear  of  the  EngUsh  army.  The  roads  of  the  forest  of  Soignes 
were  encumbered  by  wagons,  artilleiy,  and  baggage,  deserted  by  their  drivers,  while  numerons 
bands  of  fugitives  had  spread  confusion  and  afiright  throughout  Brussels  and  the  neighboring 
roads.  Had  not  the  French  successes  been  interrupted  by  the  march  of  Bulow,  or  if  Marshal 
Grouchy,  as  the  Emperor  had  eveiy  reason  to  hope,  had  foUowed  at  the  heels  of  the  Prussians,  a 
more  glorious  victoiy  could  not  bave  been  obtained  by  the  French,  as  it  bas  been  affirmed,  on  ail 
bands,  that  not  a  single  man  of  the  Duke  of  WeIlington*s  army  could  bave  cscaped." 
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Tuion  of  the  enemy*.  Such  waa  the  bloodjr  deed  by  which  the  Allies  anc- 
ceeded  in  queiiching  the  flame  of  Continental  Uberty,  and  in  establishing 
over  Europe  Russian,  and  Prussian,  and  Austrïan  despotism.  That  En- 
gland  should  hâve  aided  in  thia  work  is  the  darkeat  blot  upou  Eogland's 
eacutcheoa. 

Napoléon  immediately  turned  hia  atepa  toward  Paria.  At  one  o'clock  in 
the  moming  he  arrived  at  Quatre-Braa.  He  atopped  hère  for  an  hour  to 
give  aome  directions  reapecting  the  retreat,  and  to  designate  a  rallying-point 
for  bis  fugitive  banda,  to  which  he  could  preas  forwaid  re-eoforcementa  from 
Paris,  and  then  haatened  on  to  Cbarleroi.  It  was  a  lovely  summer's  night. 
The  moon  shone  brilliantly  in  the  unclouded  and  tranquil  aky.  AU  the  night 
long  the  ethausted  Emperor,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  hia  auite,  in  silence  and 
anguish  urged  on  his  horse,  while  the  thunder  and  tbe  tumult  of  the  awfui 
pursuit  reaounded  through  the  clear  midnight  air  appallingly  behind  him.* 


He  arrived  at  this  place  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning.  Utterly  wom 
Jown  in  body  and  mind,  he  threw  himaelf  upon  a  couch  for.  a  few  momenta 
of  repoae.     But  the  calamity  in  which  he  was  overwhelmed  was  toc  awfuI 

•  "  He  had  pro^ed,"  laya  Baron  Jomini,  "  at  Areol».  Eylau,  R»lubon,  Areii,  and  ■Iw  at  Waler- 
ba.  thaï  h«  was  not  afraid  of  bullet.  ;  and  had  he  nol  beliered  in  the  resoutce»  of  France,  he  wonld 
haTfl  diod  àt  the  head  of  the  remaini  ofhU  army  ;  he  quitted  them  becauae  he  had  not  a  gênerai  of 
hii  rear  gaard  who  conld  not  lead  th™  to  L«,n  a.  well  a.  himaetf,  while  no  one  could  replace  him 
at  tbe  betm  of  tbe  venel  of  aUte,  which,  for  the  inatani,  wai  nol  at  hia  head-quarten,  bat  at  th« 
Ttulerie*.'*  ' 
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to  admît  of  a  momenVa  slumber.  Sererat  of  his  followers  came  in  witb 
Bwollen  eyea,  and  haggard  coantenancea,  and  clothes  covered  with  blood 
and'dirt.  As  Napoléon  contemplated  the  melancholy  spectacle,  and  appre- 
ciated  the  enormity  of  the  woe  which  threatened  France,  he  waa  for  a  mo- 
ment quite  unmanned.  Silenlly  presaing  the  hand  of  hia  firiend.  Baron 
Fleury,  teara  gusbed  from  his  eyea,  betraying  the  cruel  anguisb  with  which 
hia  heart  waa  laceiated. 

Again  mounting  hîa  horae,  he  preased  rapidly  on  to  Laon,  where  he  arriveâ 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon.  Hère  he  diapatched  varioua  ordera,  and 
sent  a  frank  and  honeat  bulletin  to  Paria,  concealing  nothbg  of  the  measure- 
leasnesBofthecalamity.  "  Hère,"  aaid  he  to  GeneraIDrouot,  "ia  the  bulletin 
of  Waterloo.  I  wiah  you  to  hear  it  read.  If  I  hâve  omitted  any  eaaential 
circumstancea,  you  will  remind  me  of  them.  It  ia  not  my  intention  to  con- 
ceal  any  thing.  Now,  aa  after  the  affair  of  Hoacow,  the  whole  truth  muât 
be  diaclosed  to  France.  I  might  hâve  thrown  on  Marshal  Ney  the  blâme  of 
part  of  the  misfortune  at  Waterloo.  But  the  miachief  ia  done.  No  more 
muât  be  aaid." 

After  a  few  hours  of  untefreahing  and  troubled  slumber,  the  Emperor  en- 
tered  a  carriage,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends  and  a  feeble  escort,  drove 
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ail  the  day,  and,  just  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  arrived  in 
Paris.  It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  hour.  The  street  lamps  were  flickering 
and  expiring.  With  charactéristic  propriety,  instead  of  directing  bis  steps 
to  the  Tuileries,  he  modestly  tumed  aside  to  the  less  ambitions  palace  of  the 
Elysée.  A  few  servants  were  at  the  gâte  of  the  palace  with  glimmering 
torches.  He  was  received  upon  the  steps  by  his  faithful  friend,  Caulain- 
court.  Fatigue  and  grief  had  prostrated  him  into  the  last  stage  of  exhaus- 
tion.  His  cheek  was  emaciate  and  pallid,  and  his  dress  disordered  by  travel. 
His  tottering  limbs  could  hardly  support  his  steps,  and  his  head  drooped  upon 
his  shoulder.  Throwing  himself  upon  a  sofa,  he  exclaimed,  pressing  his 
hand  upon  his  heart, 

"  I  am  suffering  hère.  The  army  has  performed  prodigies  of  valor.  It  is 
grievous  to  think  that  we  should  hâve  been  overcome  after  so  many  heroic 
efforts.  My  most  brilliant  victories  do  not  shed  more  glory  on  the  French 
army  than  the  defeat  at  Waterloo.  Our  troops  hâve  not  been  beaten  ;  they 
hâve  been  sacrificed,  massacred  by  overwhelming  numbers.  My  Guard  suf- 
fered  themselves  to  be  eut  to  pièces  without  asking  for  quarter  ;  but  they 
exclaimed  to  me,  '  Withdraw  !  withdraw  !  You  see  that  death  is  resolved  to 
spare  your  majesty.'  And  opening  their  ranks,  my  old  grenadiers  screened 
me  from  the  carnage  by  forming  around  me  a  rampart  of  their  own  bodies. 
My  brave,  my  admirable  Gusurd  has  been  destroyed,  and  I  hâve  not  perished 
with  them." 

He  paused,  overcome  by  anguish,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  and  saying, 
''  I  désire  to  be  alone,"  retired  to  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  his  cabinet. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE     SECOND    ABDICATION. 


Anguish  ofthe  Emperor — Péril  of  France — Council  Convened — Stonny  Session  of  the  Chambers 
— ^Treachery  of  Fouché — ^Tumult  at  the  Elysée — The  Abdication — ^Napoléon  retires  to  Malmai- 
son— Enthusiasm  of  the  Army — ^Magnanimoas  Ofier  of  the  Emperor — ^^His  Embarrassments — 
Brutality  of  Biucher. 

The  Emperor,  after  communing  a  short  timc  with  his  own  thoughts  in 
the  solitude  of  his  cabinet,  took  a  bath,  and  then  threw  himself  upon  his  bed 
for  a  few  moments  of  repose.  But  the  interests  at  stake  were  too  moment- 
ous,  and  the  périls  ofthe  hour  too  terrible  to  allow  of  any  slumber.  He  soon 
rose,  called  for  Caulaincourt,  and,  in  tones  of  indescribable  calmness  and  sad- 
ness,  spoke  of  the  calamity  with  which  France  was  overwhelmed.  His  pal- 
lid cheek  and  sunken  eye  proclaimed  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 

"  I  feel,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  low  tones  of  utter  exhaustion,  "  that  I  hâve 
received  my  death-wound.  The  blow  that  has  fallen  upon  me  at  Waterloo 
is  mortal.  The  enemies'  force  quadrupled  ours.  But  I  had  combined  a  bold 
maneuver,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  junction  ofthe  two  hostile  armies. 
The  infamous  désertion  of  Bourmont  forced  me  to  change  ail  my  arrange- 
ments. To  pass  over  to  the  enemy  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  !  Atrocious  ! 
The  blood  of  his  countrymen  be  on  his  head  !  The  malédictions  of  France 
will  pursue  him." 
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'*  Sire,"  said  Caulaincourt,  ^<  you  at  first  rejected  tfaat  man.  How  xxnior- 
tunate  that  you  did  not  follow  your  own  impulse  !" 

''  Oh,  this  baseness  is  incredible  !"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  bitterly.  <*  The 
annals  of  the  French  army  offer  no  précèdent  for  such  a  crime.  Jomini  was 
not  a  Frenchman.  The  conséquences  of  this  défection  hâve  been  most  dis- 
astrous.  It  created  despondency.  Grouchy  was  too  late.  Ney  was  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm.  Our  army  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  yet  we 
lost  the  battle.    Gênerais,  niarshals,  ail  fought  gloriously." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  *'  I  must  unité  the  two  Chambers  in  an 
impérial  sitting.  I  will  faithfully  describe  to  them  the  misfoitunes  of  the 
army,  and  appeal  to  them  for  the  means  of  saving  the  country.  After  that, 
I  will  again  return  to  the  seat  of  war." 

But  Paris  was  now  in  a  state  of  terrifie  excitement.  An  army  of  a  mill- 
ion of  men,  from  various  quarters,  were  marching  upon  the  doomed  and  un* 
armed  empire.  In  eight  days  the  conjoined  forces  of  Blucher  and  Welling* 
ton  could  be  in  Paris.  The  political  adversaries  of  Napoléon  took  advan- 
tage  of  this  panic.  "  France  must  pass  through  seas  of  blood,"  they  ex- 
claimed, "  to  repel  thèse  locust  légions.  The  Allies  make  war  upon  Napo- 
léon alone.  If  we  give  him  up  we  shall  appease  them,  save  France  from 
the  horrors  of  an  invasion,  and  then  we  can  establish  a  republic,  or  choose 
another  emperor,  as  we  please." 

This  language  was  plausible.  The  Bourbon  party  expected,  in  the  over- 
throw  of  Napoléon,  to  replace,  by  the  aid  of  the  Allies,  Louis  Stanislas 
Xavier.  The  Republicans  of  ail  shades  hoped  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
publican  institutions.  The  more  moderate  and  judicious  of  this  party,  like 
La  Fayette,  thought  that  France  could  sustain  a  healthy  and  law-abiding 
republic.  The  Jacobin  party  was  ripe  for  any  changes  which  might  bring 
the  lowest  democracy  into  power.  Thèse  factions  in  the  Chambers  ail  com- 
bined  against  the  Emperor.  The  péril  was  so  imminent,  while  hostile  squad- 
rons  were  every  hour  rushing  nearer  to  Paris,  that  there  was  no  time  for  cool 
délibération.  AU  was  tumult,  excitement,  feverish  haste.  Tiie  treacherous 
Fouché  was  already  in  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  plotting,  with 
the  most  détestable  hypocrisy  and  perfidy,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. He  knew  that  successful  intrigue  in  their  behàlf  would  bring  him  a 
rich  reward. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  somewhat  corre- 
sponding  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Représentatives  in  the  United  States, 
were  now  in  session.  The  Deputies  consisted  of  five  hundred  members. 
Many  of  them  were  ardent  and  ultra  Democrats,  young  and  inexperienced 
men  from  the  provinces,  who  had  never  before  sat  in  a  législative  assembly. 
They  .were  easily  duped  by  those  wily  leaders  who  were  familiar  with  ail 
the  forms  of  législative  halls,  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  with  ail  the  arts  of 
intrigue.  In  the  confusion  and  anarchy  which  ensued,  the  Peers  were  al- 
most  lost  sight  of,  while  the  more  numerous  body  of  Deputies  grasped  the 
reins  of  power. 

Lucien  and  Joseph,  informed  of  the  return  of  their  brother,  hastened  to 
the  Elysée.  Soon  the  apartments  were  fiUed  with  ail  the  great  function- 
aries  of  the  empire.     Some  advised  one  thing  and  some  another.    At  seven 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Emperor  assembled  the  Council  of  State.  He 
saw  clearly  tbat  in  that  awful  crisis  it  was  in  vain  to  rely  upon  the  antago* 
nistic  councils  and  tardy  measures  of  deliberative  afisembUes.  He  knew 
that  the  saJvation  of  France  depended  upon  the  investment  of  the  Emperor 
with  dictatorial  power.  Prompt  and  décisive  measures  alone  could  save  the 
nation.  But  he  was  resolved  not  to  assume  tbat  power  unless  it  was  con- 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  two  Chambers. 

The  dreadful  bulletin  of  Waterloo  was  read  to  the  Council,  and  then  Na- 
poleon,  with  calmness  and  dignity,  thus  addressed  them  : 

"  The  army  is  covered  with  glory.  Désertions,  misunderstandings,  and  an 
inexpUcable  fatality  hâve  rendered  unavaiUng  the  heroic  exertions  of  our 
troops.  Our  disasters  are  great,  but  they  are  still  réparable  if  my  efforts 
are  seconded.  I  retumed  to  Paris  to  stimulate  a  noble  impulse.  If  the 
French  people  rise,  the  enemy  will  be  subdued.  If,  instead  of  resorting  to 
prompt  measures,  and  making  extraordinary  sacrifices,  time  is  wasted  in  dis- 
putes and  discussions,  ail  is  lost.  The  enemy  is  in  France.  In  eight  days 
he  will  be  at  the  gâtes  of  the  capital.  To  save  the  country,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  be  invested  with  vast  power — ^with  a  temporary  dictatorship. 
For  the  interests  of  ail,  I  ought  to  possess  this  power  ;  but  it  will  be  more 
proper,  more  national,  that  it  should  be  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Cham. 
bers." 

Camot  rose  and  said,  with  deep  émotion,  ''  I  déclare  that  I  consider  it  in- 
dispensable that,  during  the  présent  crisis,  the  sovereign  should  be  invested 
with  absolute  power." 

Many  others  warmly  advocated  this  view,  while  even  the  traiter  Fouché, 
who  was  now  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  WelUngton,  and  in  correspondence 
with  him,  did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose  it.  It  was,  however,  cautiously 
suggested  that  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Emperor  had  arisen  in  the  Cham- 
bers, and  that  it  would  be  probably  impossible  to  get  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
dictatorship. 

"  What  is  it  they  wish  ?"  exclaimed  Napoléon.  "  Speak  candidly.  Is  it 
my  abdication  they  désire  ?" 

''  I  fear  that  it  is,  sire  !"  Regnault  answered,  sadly.  "  Ând  though  it  is 
deeply  répugnant  to  my  feelings  to  tell  your  majesty  a  painful  truth,  yet  it 
is  my  belief  that,  were  you  not  to  abdicate  volimtarily,  the  Chamber  of  Dep* 
uties  would  require  your  abdication." 

To  this  déclaration,  the  truth  of  which  ail  seemed  to  apprehend,  there  was 
the  response  on  the  part  of  others,  ''  If  the  Deputies  wiÛ  not  unité  with  the 
Emperor  to  save  France,  he  must  save  the  empire  by  his  single  efforts.  He 
must  déclare  himself  a  dictator.  He  must  pronounce  the  whole  of  France 
in  a  State  of  siège,  and  he  must  summon  ail  true  Frenchmen  to  arms." 

"  The  nation,"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  in  tones  which  thrilled  in  every 
heart,  '^did  not  elect  the  Deputies  to  overthrow  me,  but  to  support  me. 
Woe  to  them  if  the  présence  of  the  enemy  on  the  French  soil  do  not  arouse 
their  energy  and  their  patriotism!  Whatever  course  they  may  adopt,  I 
shall  be  supported  by  the  people  and  the  army.  The  fate  of  the  Chamber, 
its  very  existence,  dépends  on  my  will.  Were  I  to  pronounce  their  doom, 
they  would  ail  be  sacrificed.    They  are  playing  an  artful  game.    No  mat- 
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ter  ;  I  hâve  no  need  to  resort  to  stratagem.  I  hâve  right  on  my  side.  The 
patriotism  of  the  people,  their  antipathy  to  the  Bourbons,  their  attachment 
to  my  person,  ail  thèse  circumstances  still  aiTord  immense  resources,  if  we 
know  how  to  profit  by  them." 

The  Emperor  then,  with  his  extraordinary  povirer  of  lucid  argument,  de- 
veloped  an  admirable  plan  for  repairing  the  disasters  of  Waterloo.  The 
vvhoîe  measure,  in  its  minutest  détails,  was  ail  distinctly  mapped  out  in  his 
mind.  His  cheek  glowed  with  animation.  His  voice  was  strong  with  hope. 
Every  eye  was  riveted  upon  him.  The  attention  of  every  mind  was  absorb* 
ed  in  contemplating  the  workings  of  that  stupendous  intellect,  which,  with 
renewed  vigor,  was  rising  from  the  most  awful  reverses  and  disasters.  The 
measures  proposed  by  the  Emperor  were  so  perfected,  so  maturely  consider* 
ed  in  ail  their  détails,  so  manifestly  and  so  eminently  the  wisest  which  could 
be  adopted,  that  '^  the  varions  shades  of  opinion,''  says  Caulaincourt,  who 
was  présent,  ''  which  had  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Council,  at 
length  blended  into  one.  Ail  united  in  approving  the  plans  of  the  Em« 
peror." 

In  the  midst  of  thèse  scènes  the  Council  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  messenger  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  presenting  some  resolutions 
which  had  passed  that  body,  and  which,  in  their  spirit,  were  very  decidedly 
unfriendly  to  the  Emperor.  La  Fayette,  whom  Napoléon  had  released  from 
the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  and  restored  to  liberty  and  his  family,  introduced, 
and,  by  his  strong  personal  influence,  carried  thèse  resolutions.  His  inten- 
tions  were  unquestionably  good,  but  he  erred  sadly  in  judgment.  He  lived 
to  be  convinced  of  his  error,  and  bitterly  to  déplore  it. 

La  Fayette,  a  man  of  sincère  patriotism  and  of  warm  and  gênerons  im- 
pulses, thought  that  since  the  nation  had  so  decisively  rejected  the  Bourbons, 
if  Napoléon  would  abdicate,  the  Allies  would  sheathe  the  sword,  and  allow 
France  to  establish  a  republic.  He  led  the  Republican  party.  Thèse  were 
weak  dreams  for  a  sensible  man  to  indulge  in.  AU  the  rival  parties  united 
to  overthrow  Napoléon,  each  hoping,  by  that  event,  to  attain  its  own  end. 
The  friends  of  the  Emperor,  discouraged  by  this  combined  opposition,  and 
trembling  before  the  rapid  approach  oîb,  million  of  hostile  bayonets,  lost  heart, 
and  bowed  to  the  storm. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1824,  La  Fayette,  then  on  his  triumphal  tour 
through  the  United  States,  visited  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  his  mansion  at  Point 
Breeze,  in  New  Jersey.  The  remains  of  the  Emperor  were  then  moulder- 
ing  in  the  tomb  at  St.  Helenai.  AU  popular  rights  had  been  struck  down  in 
France  by  the  despotic  sceptre  of  the  Bourbons.  In  a  secret  conversation 
with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  La  Fayette  magnanimously  acknowledged  his  regret 
at  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor.  *'  The 
Bourbon  dyiiasty,"  he  then  said,  ''  can  not  last.  It  clashes  too  much  with 
the  French  national  sentiment.  We  are  ail  now  persuaded  in  France  that 
the  Emperor's  son  will  be  the  best  représentative  of  the  reforms  of  the  Rév- 
olution." He  also,  at  the  same  interview,  suggested  that  in  two  years,  by 
suitable  efforts.  Napoléon  II.  mîght  be  placed  on  the  French  throne. 

When  Joseph  Bonaparte,  vrith  Quinette,  visited  the  vétéran  John  Adams, 
the  patriotic  patriarch  of  Quincy,  **  La  Fayette  was  wrong,"  said  the  clear- 
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sighted  American  Republican.  "  The  Emperor  was  the  true  rallying  point. 
The  Deputies  and  the  country  should  hâve  stuck  to  him  after  the  defeat  of 
Waterloo."» 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  any  mind  should  hâve  been  bewildered  in 
the  midst  of  éventa  80  perilous,  go  tremendous,  so  unparalleled.  As  Napo- 
léon read  thèse  unfriendly  resolutions,  he  tumed  pale,  and  said,  ^*  I  ought  to 
hâve  dismissed. thèse  men  before  I  left  Paris.  I  foresaw  this.  Thèse  fac- 
tions firebrands  will  min  France.  I  can  measure  the  full  extent  of  the  evil. 
I  must  refiect  upon  what  is  now  to  be  done.  If  necessary,  I  will  abdicate." 
He  then  dissolved  the  sitting  of  the  Council. 

That  he  might  not  act  hastily,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  ail  the  circum- 
stances,  he  decided  to  send  a  brief  communication  to  each  of  the  Chambers. 
Regnault  was  the  messenger  to  the  Deputies,  and  Camot  to  the  Peers. 
"Tell  them,"  said  the  Emperor,  "that  I  am  hère,  in  délibération  with  my 
marshals  ;  that  my  army  is  rallying  ;  that  I  hâve  given  orders  to  stop  the 
retreat,  and  that  I  hâve  corne  to  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  my  govem- 
ment  and  with  the  Chambers  ;  and  that  I  am  at  this  moment  occupied  with 
those  measures  of  public  safety  whioh  circumstances  demand." 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  in  such  a  tumult  that  Regnault  could  not 
even  obtain  a  hearing.  The  Peers,  though  in  a  state  of  similar  commotion, 
listened  respectfuUy  to  the  message  from  the  Emperor.  In  stormy  debate 
the  hours  of  the  day  passed,  and  night  again  spread  its  gloom  over  the  streets 
of  agitated  Paris. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Paris,  and  the  people  of  the  faubourgs, 
in  numbers  which  could  not  be  counted,  crowded  around  the  Elysée,  and 
filled  the  air  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  F  Empereur  /"  The  trees,  the  walls,  the 
railings  of  the  palace,  and  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses  were  covered 
with  the  living  mass,  ail  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  beloved  Emperor. 
In  the  darkness,  and  as  thèse  enthusiastic  acclamations  were  rising  in  wild 
tumult  around,  Lucien,  that  stem  RepubUcan  who  had  refused  thrones, 
walked  with  the  Emperor  beneath  the  trees  of  the  garden,  and  endeavored 
to  rouse  him  to  bid  défiance  to  the  Chambers,  and  to  grasp  that  dictatorial 
power  by  which  alone  France  could  now  be  saved.  "  Look  at  thèse  peo^ 
pie,"  said  he,  "  hurrying  to  you  under  the  impulse  of  a  disinterested  instinct. 
They  see  in  you  alonë,  at  this  moment,  their  country  and  their  independence. 
Listen  to  those  cries.  They  call  upon  you  for  arms.  They  supplicate  you 
to  give  a  chief  to  this  multitude.  It  is  the  same  throughout  the  empire. 
Will  you  then  abandon  France  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  throne  to  the  fac- 
tions ?" 

But  nothing  could  induce  Napoléon  to  raise  the  banner  of  civil  war.  He 
was  struggling,  not  for  himself,  but  for  France.  "  Am  I,  then,  more  than  a 
man,"  said  he,  "  to  bring  into  union  and  agreement  with  me  five  hundred 
deluded  deputies  ?  And  am  I  a  misérable  factionist  to  kindle  a  fmitless  civil 
war  ?  No,  never  !  Persuade  the  Chambers  to  adopt  a  wise  course.  I  ask 
for  nothing  better.  I  can  do  every  thing  with  them.  I  could  do  much  with- 
out them /or  my  own  interest^  but  without  them  I  can  not  save  the  country, 
60  and  try  to  induce  them  to  co-operate  with  me.    I  consent  to  that.    But 
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I  forbid  you  to  harangue  thèse  people  who  are  asking  me  for  arms.  I  ai) 
ready  to  try  every  thing  for  France,  but  nothing  for  myseif." 

"  His  position  at  the  Elysée,"  says  Caulaincourt,  *'  is  unexampled  in  his- 
tory.  He  might,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  hâve  annihilated  the  traitors  by  a 
single  Word.  The  crowds  who  surrouuded  him  would,  at  the  shghtest  sig- 
nal, hâve  overthrown  any  obstacle  which  stood  between  Napoléon  and  the 
nation.  But  the  Emperor  would  not  consent  to  excite  scènes  of  carnage. 
He  well  knew  the  terrifie  nature  of  popular  justice." 

The  emissaries  of  Fouché  were  audacious,  violent,  and  sanguine,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputîes.  They  endeavored  to  overwhelm  Lucien  with  clamor 
and  insuit  as  he  conveyed  le  them  the  proposition  of  the  Emperor.  Cau- 
laincourt, who  had  followed  Lucien,  hastened  from  the  Chamber  to  inform 
the  Emperor  of  what  was  passing.  The  crowd  was  so  dense  which  sur- 
rounded  the  Elysée  that  it  was  with  great  difEculty  the  carnage  of  the  min- 
ister  could  pass  along.  As  he  entered  the  palace,  and  was  conversing  with 
the  Emperor,  the  shouts  of  tbe  populace  rose  awfully  on  the  midnight  air, 
penetrating,  as  with  appalling  thunder,  the  cabinet  of  the  Elysée. 

"  This  is  dreadful,"  said  Napoléon.  "  The  mob  may  be  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  some  excess,  and  I  shall  be  accused  of  being  the  cause.  Thèse 
mistaken  people  wish  to  serve  me,  and  yet  they  are  doing  ail  they  can  to 
injure  me." 

The  judiciouB  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  Emperor  revolted  at  the  idea  of  arm- 
ing  the  lower  classes  against  the  magistracy  of  the  empire.  He  had  been 
the  revered  Emperor  of  the  French  nation,  and  he  would  not  stoop,  even  for 
ta  hour,  to  be  the  leader  of  a  faction.    Moreover,  his  eagle  glance  pénétra- 
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tcd  futurity  with  far  more  unerring  vision  than  any  one  around  him  enjoyed. 
He  distinctly  saw  ail  the  tremendous  péril  of  the  crisis,  and  that  France 
could  orily  be  saved  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  whole  nation.  Na- 
poléon alone,  with  the  opposition  of  the  powerful  Chambers,  could  only  ex- 
tort better  terms /or  himselfftom  the  Allies.  He  could  not  save  France. 
He  might  protract  a  civil  war  for  months,  and  cause  a  great  amount  of  blood 
to  be  shed  ;  but  with  a  million  of  exultant  enemies  crossing  the  frontiers, 
France  unarmed  and  exhausted,  Royalists  and  Jacobins  combining  against 
him,  the  législative  bodies  pronouncing  him  a  usurper,  and  the  Allies  offer- 
ing  liberty  and  peace  to  France  if  the  nation  would  abandon  Napoléon,  it 
was  in  vain  to  hope  to  save  the  country. 

Many  of  those  who  were  ready  to  abandon  the  Emperor  had  the  folly  to 
imagine  that  the  conquering  Allies  would  respect  the  independence  of  France, 
and  allow  them  to  establish  the  forms  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  a  republic.  In 
their  simplicity  they  believed  the  déclaration  of  the  Allies,  that  they  were 
fighting,.not  against  France,  but  against  Napoléon  alone.  When  Caulain- 
court  informed  the  Emperor  of  the  tumultuary  scène  in  the  Chambers,  and 
of  the  demand  that  he  should  abdicate.  Napoléon  exclaimed, 

'^  AU  is  Ibst  !  They  seem  not  to  be  aware  that,  by  declaring  the  throne 
to  be  vacant,  they  surrender  it  to  the  first  claimant.  The  Allies  now  will  not 
Ireat.  They  will  dictate  their  terms,  and  they  must  be  accepted.  The  ma- 
jority  of  the  Chambers  is  hostile  to  the  Bourbons  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Bourbons  will  be  again  foreed  upon  France.  The  nation  is  at  the 
mercy  of  her  foreign  enemies.  She  will  pay  dearly  for  the  incapacity  of  ber 
représentatives." 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
who  had  urged  the  Emperor  to  arm  the  masses^  and  thus  put  down  domes- 
tic  clamor  and  repel  the  foreign  foe.  He  now  came  in  to  inform  the  Em- 
peror, with  sadness,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  about  to  demand  his 
abdication.  Napoléon  had  not  been  elected  Emperor  by  the  Chambers,  but 
by  the  people. 

"  By  what  right,"  said  Napoléon,  mildly,  "  does  the  Chamber  demand  of 
me  my  abdication  ?  Where  is  its  authority  ?"  Then,  directing  attention  to 
the  tumultuous  acclamations  which  were  continually  bursting  in  thunder 
peals  from  the  multitude  who  crowded  around  the  Elysée,  he  added, 

"  Thèse  poor  people,  who  now  corne  to  condole  with  me  in  my  reverses, 
I  hâve  not  loaded  with  honors  and  riches.  I  leave  them  poor  as  I  found 
them.  But  the  instinct  of  country  enlightens  them.  The  voice  of  the  na- 
tion speaks  through  their  mouths.  I  hâve  but  to  say  one  word,  and  in  an 
hour  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  no  longer  exist.  But  no  !  not  a  single 
life  shall  be  sacrificed  for  me.  I  hâve  not  returned  from  Elba  to  inundate 
Paris  with  blood." 

Even  the  most  hostile  pens  hâve  been  compelled  to  record  the  singular 
humanity  and  magnanimity  which  the  Emperor  manifested  through  the 
whole  of  this  fearful  trial.  Never  was  there  exhibited  more  perfect  oblivion 
of  self,  never  more  entire  dévotion  to  the  interests  of  one's  country.  Even 
Lamartine  could  not  refuse  his  tribute  of  respect. 

"  History,"  he  says,  "  owes  this  justice  to  Napoléon,  that,  whether  from  a 
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natural  horror  of  popular  excesses,  the  sanguinary  spectacle  of  which  had 
left  a  sinister  expression  in  his  soûl  since  the  lOth  of  August,  the  massacres 
of  September,  and  the  reeking  guillotine  ;  whether,  from  a  soldier-like  ré- 
pugnance to  ail  undisciplined  forces,  or  respect  for  his  future  famé,  he  con- 
stantly,  both  on  his  return  and  on  his  fall,  since  the  20th  of  March,  refused 
to  form  an  army  of  the  populace  against  the  nation.  He  preferred  falling 
with  dignity  rather  than  to  raise  himself  by  such  auxiliaries.  On  quitting 
his  isle,  and  braving  the  Bourbons  and  Europe,  he  recoiled  from  the  blood  of 
séditions,  and  from  crimes  against  civilization.  Cœsar  always,  but  never 
Gracchus  ;  bom  for  empire,  not  for  the  turbulence  of  factions." 

Thus  passed  the  21  st  of  June.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  continued  its' 
agitated  and  stormy  session  through  the  night.  Napoléon,  at  a  late  hour, 
sick,  exhausted,  and  woe-stricken,  in  view  of  the  calamities  which  were 
overwhelming  his  country,  retired  to  his  pillow.  There  was  but  little  sleep 
in  Paris  that  awful  night.  Vast  masses  of  men  were  surging  through  the 
streets,  clamoring  for  weapons  to  protect  tbeir  Emperor  and  France.  The 
myriad  armies  of  the  Allies  had  encamped  one  day  nearer  the  doomed  me- 
tropolis.  There  was  distraction  in  council,  antagonism  in  action,  and  ail 
was  confusion  and  dismay.  Had  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  but  said  the 
word,  the  mighty  genius  of  Napoléon  would  instantly  hâve  evolved  order 
from  this  chaos  ;  the  people  w*ould  hâve  risen  ail  over  the  empire  against 
their  invaders  as  one  man,  and  France  might,  perhaps,  hâve  been  saved. 
Instead  of  tins,  the  deputies,  during  the  night,  insanely  discarding  the  éner- 
gies of  the  most  gigantic  mind  upon  earth,  passed  a  résolve  virtually  request- 
ing  the  Emperor  to  abdicate.  Thus  was  France  delivered  over  in  utter 
helplessness  to  the  dérision  und  the  insults  of  its  foes. 

The  moming  of  the  22d  dawned.  Stormy  as  had  been  the  events  of  the 
night,  still  more  tempestuous  were  the  scènes  which  the  new  day  introduced. 
The  Emperor  sat  in  his  cabinet,  absorbed  in  painful  thought,  with  his  hand 
spread  over  his  eyes,  when  a  child  ehtered  the  room,  presenting  before  him, 
on  a  tray,  coffee  and  refreshments.  For  a  moment  Napoléon  did  not  per- 
ceive  the  entrance  of  the  infantile  page,  who  had  occasionally  before  attract- 
ed  bis  notice. 

"  Eat,  sire,"  the  child  at  length  ventured  to  say.     "  It  will  do  you  good." 
The  Emperor  raised  his  eyes,  looked  kindly  upon  his  youthful  attendant, 
and  said,  ''  You  come  from  the  village  Gonesse,  do  you  not  ?" 
"  No,  sire,"  the  child  replied,  "  I  come  from  Pierrefite." 
"  Where  your  parents,"  Napoléon  added,  "  hâve  a  cottage  and  some  acres 
of  land  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  the  child  replied. 

"There,"  exclaimed  the  world-weary  Emperor,  "is  true  happiness." 
At  eight  o'clock  the  two  Chambers,  in  intense  excitement,  were  reassem- 
bled,  and  the  enemies  of  Napoléon,  ail  combining  in  a  majority,  were  clam- 
orous  for  his  abdication.  At  an  early  hour  the  Emperor  convoked  the 
Council  of  Ministers  at  the  Elysée.  News  had  arrived  during  the  night 
which  added  ^eatly  to  his  embarrassment.  Marshal  Grouchy  had  escaped 
from  both  Wellington  and  Blucher,  and,  with  forty  thousand  troops,  had  re- 
tumed  to  France.    Ney  and  Jérôme  Bonaparte  had  rallied,  near  the  frontier, 
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from  the  rout  of  Waterloo,  nearly  forty  thousand  more.  Ten  thousand 
well-trained  soldiers,  from  the  environs,  had  marched  during  the  night  into 
the  city,  burnîng  with  enthusiasm,  and  ready  to  die  in  défense  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  Emperor.  From  the  countless  throng  surrounding  the  Elysée,  an 
army  of  fîfty  thousand  men  could,  in  a  few  hours,  be  arrayed  in  martial 
bands,  prepared,  with  desperation,  to  beat  back  the  invadingYoe.  Napoléon 
was  entreated  by  many  of  his  friends  to  grasp  thèse  powerful  resources  for 
the  préservation  of  France,  Never  was  a  mortal  placed  before  in  so  tortur- 
ing  a  dilemma.  A  refusai  to  seize  the  dictatorship  handed  France  over,  in 
helplessness  and  humiliation,  to  the  Allies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bold  as- 
sumption  of  power  involved  the  necessity  of  immediately  dissolving  the  two 
Chambers  by  violence,  of  imprisoning  those  whose  opposition  was  to  be 
dreaded,  and  of  exposing  France  to  ail  the  horrible  calamities  of  war,  in 
which  cities  must  be  bombarded,  vaat  régions  of  country  ravaged  by  hostile 
armies,  and  the  lives  of  tena  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  sacrificed. 

The  Emperor,  though  perfectly  calm,  was  senous  and  sad,  He  weighed 
every  thing  in  the  balance  of  judgment  and  humanity.  He  decided  that, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chambers,  the  chances  were  still  strongly  in 
favor  of  France.  Without  that  co-operation,  he  deemed  it  unjustiiîable  to 
appeal  to  the  awful  decisioas  of  the  sword.  With  this  object  in  view,  he 
sent  to  the  Chambers  a  statement  of  the  resources  at  hand,  and  of  his  will- 
ingness  to  wield  them,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  for  the  préservation  of  the 
independence  of  France. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  bewildered,  excited,  and  irrational,  consctous 
of  the  power  which  the  Emperor  still  held,  after  a  stormy  debate,  sent  back 
a  reply,  couched  in  what  was  intended  as  respectfui  terms. 

"  The  war,"  said  the  deputation,  "  in  which  France  ia  again  involved,  af- 
fects  the  nation  much  less  than  the  Emperor.  The  Allies  hâve  proclaimed 
peace  to  France,  and  war  against  Napoléon  alone,     Peace  can  consequently 
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be  immediately  secured  for  France  if  the  Emperor  will  once  more  sacrifice 
himself  to  save  his  country." 

This  appeal  to  the  Emperor's  dévotion  to  France  was  deciding  the  ques- 
tion. The  Emperor  received  the  deputation  graciously,  and  promised  an 
immédiate  reply.    As  they  withdrew,  he  said  to  his  friends, 

'*  I  can  do  nothing  alone.  I  had  called  the  Assembly  together,  hoping 
that  it  would  impart  strength  to  my  measures,  but  its  disunion  deprived  me 
of  the  scanty  resources  at  my  command.  The  nation  is  informed  that  I  am 
the  only  obstacle  to  peace.  The  time  is  too  short  to  enable  me  to  enUghten 
its  judgment.  I  am  required  to  sacrifice  myself.  I  am  wiUing  to  do  so.  I 
did  not  corne  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  domestic  feuds." 

Then,  requesting  Lucien  to  take  the  pen,  he  paced  the  floor,  and  slowly 
dictated  the  foUowing  act  of  abdication  : 

'^  Frenchmen  !  In  commencing  the  war  for  the  upholding  of  national  in- 
dependence,  I  reUed  on  the  union  of  ail  efforts  and  ail  wills,  and  upon  the 
concurrence  of  ail  the  national  authorities.  I  had  every  reason  to  expect 
success,  and  I  braved  the  déclaration  of  the  AUies  against  me.  Circum- 
stances  appear  to  me  changed.  I  ofier  myself  in  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of 
the  enemies  of  France.  May  they  prove  sincère  in  their  déclarations,  and 
hâte  only  my  person  ! 

"  My  political  life  is  ended,  and  I  proclaim  my  son,  under  the  title  of  Na- 
poléon II.,  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  présent  ministers  will  provisionally 
form  the  council  of  govemment.  The  interest  I  feel  in  my  son  projnpts  me 
to  request  the  Chambers  to  organize,  without  delay,  the  regency  by  a  law. 
Let  ail  unité  for  the  public  safety,  and  to  remain  an  independent  nation. 

"  At  the  palace  of  the  Elysée,  June  22,  1815.  Napoléon." 

The  aged  and  noble  Carnot,  as  he  heard  this  abdication  read,  which  sur- 
rendered  France  to  the  mercy  of  her  enemies,  overwhelmed  with  anguish, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Napoléon  was 
deeply  affected.  He  immediately  went  to  the  grief-stricken  statesman,  sooth- 
ingly  placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said,  *^  My  friend,  I  hâve  not 
known  you  till  too  late."* 

The  reading  of  this  dignified  act  created  a  profound  sensation  in  the  Cham- 
ber  of  Deputies.  Kegnault,  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion  and  the 
thème,  ascended  the  tribune,  and  drew a  picture  so  affecting  andpathetic  of 
the  benefits  Napoléon  had  already  conferred  upon  France,  and  of  the  moral 
sublimity  of  the  act  which  he  had  now  performed,  in  sacrificing  himself,  with- 
out condition  and  without  reserve,  to  the  happiness  of  his  country,  to  wander 
an  exile  he  knew  not  where,  and  to  suffer  he  knew  not  what,  that  the  whole 

*  "  I  had  the  grief,"  said  the  Duke  of  Gaëta,  "  of  being  présent  at  the  second  abdication  of  Na- 
poléon. He  dictated  it  in  the  midst  of  his  council,  with  the  same  compoeure  with  which  we  had 
heard  him  a  hundred  times  dictate  his  oïders  when  he  was  in  the  plénitude  of  power,  only  he  was 
more  carefiil  in  the  choice  of  his  phrases  and  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences.  He  read  the 
document  over  several  times,  each  time  making  some  slight  corrections.  When  he  was  satisfied 
with  it,  he  sent  it  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  then  retired  to  his  cabinet.  Count  MoIIien 
and  I  saw  him  again  in  the  evening.  We  found  him  as  calm  as  we  had  seen  him  in  the  moraing. 
His  last  adieus  were  affectionate  and  touching.** 
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assembly  was  plunged  into  tears,  and  evec  his  most  obdurate  enemiea  were 
melted.  Theie  waa,  after  tfais  glowing  speech,  a  moment  of  profound  si- 
lence, intemipted  only  by  the  inarticulate  murmura  of  émotion.  The  Cham 
ber  then,  with  entire  unanimity,  decreed  a  aolemn  deputation  to  wait  upon 
Napoléon,  and  express,  in  the  name  ofthe  nation,  "tbe  respect  and  gratitude 
with  which  it  accepted  the  noble  sacrifice  he  had  made  to  the  independence 
and  happiness  of  tbe  French  people."  In  thia  act  the  Chamber  of  Peera 
also  United. 

It  waa  now  night.  Tbe  unthroned  Emperor  had  retired  alone  to  the  soli- 
tude of  hia  cabinet.  It  was  dimly  hghted  by  a  few  wai  candies.  Napoléon 
received  the  délégation  with  great  courtesy,  and  listened,  with  melancholy 
résignation,  to  their  congratulations.  With  slow  and  aerious  accent  he  thus 
responded  : 


"  I  thank  you  for  the  sentimenta  you  expresa  toward  me.  I  hope  that  my 
abdication  may  prove  fiir  the  happiness  of  France,  but  Ido  not  empect  it.  It 
leavea  the  state  withaut  a  head,  and  without  political  existence.  The  time 
wasted  in  overturning  the  monarchy  might  hâve  been  employed  in  placing 
France  in  a  condition  to  crush  the  enemy.  I  recommend  to  the  Chambers 
speedily  to  re-enforce  the  armies.  Whoever  wishes  for  peace  should  make 
préparations  for  war.  Do  not  leave  tbis  great  nation  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eigners.  Beware  of  being  deceived  in  your  hopes,  There  hes  the  danger. 
In  whatever  situation  I  may  be  placed,  I  shall  always  be  aatisfîed  if  France 
ia  happy.  I  lecommend  my  son  to  France.  I  bope  that  it  will  not  forget 
that  I  hâve  abdicated  for  him.  I  bave  also  made  thia  great  aacrifice  for  the 
good  of  the  nation.  It  is  only  with  my  dynasty  that  France  can  hope  to  be 
free,  happy,  and  independent." 

The  moming  of  the  23d  dawned  upon  Paria.  The  allied  armies  were  on 
the  march.  France  was  without  a  chief,  without  a  govemraent.  The  Cham- 
ber ofDeputies  waa  fîlled  with  a  throng  of  inexperienced  and  garrulous  men, 
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and  a  scène  of  confusion  ensued  which  can  not  be  described.  Every  thing 
was  proposed,  and  nothing  done.  Napoléon  was  a  peaceful  citizen  at  the 
Elysée.  He  felt  that  he  was  swept  along  on  billows  of  destiny  which  he 
could  neither  guide  nor  control.  The  Bourbonists,  the  Orleanists,  the  Re- 
publicans,  and  the  advocates  of  Napoléon  II.  were  plunged  into  inextricable 
tunnoil  and  confusion.  This  was  just  what  the  Bourbonists,  headed  by 
Fouché,  desired.  Could  this  confusion  but  be  perpetuated  for  a  few  days, 
the  Allies  would  settle  the  question  with  their  bayonets.  "  By  such  pro- 
ceedings,"  said  the  Emperor,  sadly,  "  the  Deputies  will  soon  bring  back  the 
Bourbons.  Thèse  men  willyet  shed  tears  of  blood.  They  flatter  them- 
selves  that  they  can  place  the  Duke  of  Orléans  on  the  throne,  but  the  En- 
glish  will  not  permit  it." 

To  meet  immédiate  emergencies,  a  provisional  government  was  establish- 
ed,  with  Fouché  at  its  head.  This  wily  traiter,  already  in  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  maneuvering,  with  consummate  skill,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  At  the  same  time,  commissioners  were  dis- 
patched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies,  to  propitiate  their  vengeance  by 
the  assurance  that  Napoléon  had  abdicated.  Fouché  had  now  obtained, 
through  his  bribed  accomplices,  a  complète  ascendency  over  the  inexperi- 
enced  and  perplexed  members  of  the  Cbamber  of  Deputies.  He  encounter- 
ed,  however,  one  great  embarrassment.  The  Ëmperor  was  at  the  Elysée. 
He  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  streets  of  the  metropolis  continued  to 
resound  with  the  cry  "  Vive  P Empereur  r  Immense  crowds  still  thronged 
the  environs  of  the  palace,  demanding  the  Emperor  to  recall  his  abdication, 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  to  repel  the  Allies. 

Two  régiments  of  volunteers  from  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  accompanied 
by  a  countless  multitude,  marched  to  the  gâtes  of  the  Elysée.  A  deputation 
waited  upon  the  Emperor,  stating  that  the  traitorous  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  about  to  sell  France  again  to  the  Bourbons,  and  entreating  him  to  take 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  as  on  the  16tb  Brumaire. 

The  Emperor  replied,  "You  recall  to  my  remembrance  the  18th  Bru- 
maire, but  you  forget  that  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same.  On  the 
ISih  Brumaire  the  nation  was  unanimous  in  desiring  a  change.  A  feeble 
effort  only  was  necessary  to  efFect  what  they  so  much  desired.  Now  it 
would  require  floods  of  French  blood,  and  never  shall  a  single  drop  be  shed 
by  me  in  the  défense  of  a  cause  purely  personal." 

Count  Montholon,  who  was  at  this  time  with  the  Emperor,  could  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  his  regret  that  Napoléon  should  thus  refuse  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  profFered  arms  of  the  people  to  save  France  from  the  enemy.  The 
Emperor  listened  attentively  to  his  représentations,  and  then  firmly  replied  : 
"  Putting  the  brute  force  of  the  mass  of  the  people  into  action  would 
doubtless  save  Paris  and  insure  me  the  crown  without  incurring  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  but  it  would  likewise  be  risking  thousands  of  French  lives  ; 
for  what  power  could  control  so  many  varions  passions,  so  much  hatred,  and 
Buch  vengeance?  No?  there  is  one  thing  that  I  can  not  forget.  I  hâve 
been  escorted  from  Cannes  to  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody  cries,  *  Down 
with  the  priests  !  Down  with  the  nobles  !'  Nà  !  I  like  the  regrets  of  France 
better  than  lier  crownP 
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Fouché  asd  his  accomplices  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  trembled  in  view 
of  the  Emperor's  vast  popularity,  and  were  very  apprehensive  that  he  migbt 
accède  to  the  wishes  o£  the  people,  and  fruBtrat«  ail  tbeir  plans.  Rumors 
of  assaasination  alanued  his  friends.  The  crowd  grew  more  and  more 
dense,  entbusiastic,  and  clamorous  around  the  Elysée.  On  the  evening  of 
the  3dth,  Napoléon,  puttîng  on  a  disguise  of  a  round  hat  and  an  ordinary 
traveling  dress — not  to  escape  the  enmity,  but  the  love  of  the  people — lefï 
the  Elysée,  and,  entering  the  carriage  of  Las  Casas,  retired  to  Halmaisoit. 


As  the  Emperor  took  his  departure,  he  said  to  Caulaincourt,  "  Remain 
where  you  are.  Do  whatever  you  can  to  prevent  mischief.  Camot  wîll 
second  you.  He  is  an  honest  man.  For  me,  ail  is  at  an  end.  Strire  to 
serve  France,  and  you  will  still  be  eerring  me.  Courage,  Caulaincourt  !  If 
you  and  other  honorable  men  décline  to  take  an  active  part  in  aSairs,  that 
traitoi  Fouché  will  sell  France  to  foreignera." 

His  devoted  step-daughter,  Queen  Hortense,  had  gone  before  to  Malmai- 
son, and  awaited  his  arrivai.  "  Sbe  restrained  her  own  tears,"  says  Baron 
Fleury,  "  reminding  us,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  and  the  sweetness 
of  an  angel,  that  we  ought  to  surmount  our  sorrows  and  remets,  and  submit 
with  docility  to  the  decrees  of  Providence."  The  Emperor  wandered  sadly 
through  the  rooms,  and  traversed  the  beautiful  walks  endeared  to  him  by  the 
love  of  Joséphine.  His  demeanor  was  calm,  and  to  ail  peculiarly  gentle  and 
afiectionate. 

"  Every  object  hère,"  said  he,  "  revives  some  touching  meœory.  Mal- 
muson  was  my  first  possession.  It  was  purchased  with  money  of  my  own 
eaming.  It  was  long  the  abode  of  happinesa  ;  but  she  who  was  its  chief 
ornament  is  now  no  more.  My  misfortunea  caused  her  death.  Ten  years 
ago  I  little  foresaw  that  I  should  one  day  take  refuge  hère  to  avoid  my  per- 
secutors." 

The  Emperor  was  now  making  préparations  to  leave  France  and  embark 
for  America.  The  provisional  govemment  had  aasembled  at  Paris  about 
eighty  thousand  men.  With  this  force  behind  the  intrenchments  of  the 
metropolis,  they  hoped  to  compel  the  Allies  to  pay  some  Uttle  respect  to  the 
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wishes  of  France.  Napoléon,  as  usual,  entirely  devoted  to  his  country  and 
forgetful  of  himself,  issued  a  farewell  proclamation  to  the  soldiers,  urging 
them  to  be  faithful  to  the  new  govemment,  and  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
nation.  No  one  wiU  Mrithhold  his  tribute  of  respect  from  the  following  noble 
words  : 

"  Soldiers  !  While  obepng  the  necessity  which  removes  me  from  the  brave 
French  army,  I  carry  with  me  the  happy  conviction  that  it  will  justify,  by 
the  eminent  services  which  thé  country  expects  from  it,  the  praises  which 
our  enemies  themselves  can  not  withhold. 

"  Soldiers  !  Though  absent,  I  shall  foUow  your  steps.  I  know  ail  the 
corps,  and  not  one  of  them  will  ever  gain  a  signal  advantage  over  the  enemy 
without  receiving  ample  crédit  from  me  for  the  courage  it  may  hâve  dis- 
played.  You  and  I  hâve  been  calumniated.  Men  unfit  to  appreciate  your 
labors  hâve  seen,  in  the  marks  of  attachment  which  you  hâve  given  me,  a 
zeal  of  which  I  was  the  sole  object.  Let  your  future  successes  convince 
them  that,  in  obeying  me,  it  was  the  country  above  ail  things  which  you 
served,  and  that,  if  I  had  any  share  in  your  affection,  I  owe  it  to  my  ardent 
love  of  France,  our  common  mother. 

^*  Soldiers  !  Â  few  more  efforts,  and  the  coalition  will  be  4is8olved.  Na- 
poléon will  recognize  you  by  the  blows  which  you  are  about  to  strike.  Save 
the  honor,  the  independence  of  France.  Be,  even  to  the  last,  the  same  men 
I  bave  known  you  for  twenty  years,  and  you  will  be  invincible. 

"  Napoléon." 

The  provisional  govemment  immediately  appointed  plenipotentiaries  to 
hasten  to  the  head-quarters  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,  and  sue  for  peace. 
The  envoys  were  instructed  that  the  basis  of  their  negotiations  should  be, 
the  int^rity  of  the  French  territory,  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
récognition  of  Napoléon  IL  Thèse  instructions,  however,  were  intended 
merely  to  deceive  the  French  people.  As  the  plenipotentiaries  departed,  the 
govemment,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  sent  a  committee  to  inform  the  Emperor 
of  the  instructions  given  to  the  envoys.  Napoléon  replied,  "  The  Allies  are 
toc  deeply  interested  in  imposing  the  Bourbons  upon  you  to  nominate  my 
son.  He  mil  y  et  reign  over  France^  but  his  Urne  has  not  arrivedr  This 
prédiction,  in  its  spirit,  has  been  fulfiUed.  The  heir  of  Napoléon  now  reigns 
over  France. 

Fouché  was  at  that  time  the  agent  of  Louis  XVIIL  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  the  restoratjon  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  very  day  on 
which  thèse  negotiators  were  appointed,  Fouché  commissioned  M.  de  Vi- 
troUes  to  invite  Louis  to  hasten  his  retum  to  France.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member  the  treasonable  efforts  of  this  Royalist  when  Napoléon  was  strug- 
gling  with  the  Allies  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

"  You  see,"  said  Fouché  to  Vitrolles,  "  the  extrême  embarrassment  of  my 
position.  For  the  last  three  months  I  hâve  risked  my  head  every  day  for 
the  cause  of  peace,  of  France,  and  t>f  Louis.  The  Chamber  has  proclaimed 
Napoléon  IL  This  is  a  necessary  preliminary  step  toward  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.    This  name  quiets  simple  men,  who  imagine,  Uke  my  col- 
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league  Carnot,  that  the  safety  of  France  and  of  liberty  ezists  in  this  chimera 
of  a  republican  empire  under  a  child  who  is  the  prisoner  of  Europe.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  delusion  for  a  few  days.  It  will  last  long 
enough  to  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  Emperor.  We  can  then  easily  lay 
aside  Napoléon  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Orléans." 

Benjamin  Constant  was  one  of  the  envoys  v^ho  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
thus  deluded  by  Fouché.  Before  he  departed  for  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Allies,  he  went  to  Malmaison  to  take  a  sorrowful  leave  of  the  Emperor.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  Constant  inquired,  ''  Whcre  does  your  majes- 
ty  intend  to  seek  an  asylum  ?" 

"  I  hâve  not  y  et  decided,"  the  Emperor  replied,  in  a  tone  of  great  indiffér- 
ence. **  Flight  I  disdain.  Why  should  I  not  remain  hère  ?  What  can  the 
Allies  do  to  a  disarmed  man  ?  I  may  continue  to  live  in  this  retreat  with  a 
few  friends,  who  will  remain  attached,  not  to  my  power,  but  to  my  person. 
If  they  do  not  choose  to  leave  me  hère,  where  would  they  wish  me  to  go  î 
To  England  ?  But  there  my  résidence  would  be  disquieting.  No  one  would 
believe  that  I  could  be  tranquil  there.  I  should  compromise  ail  my  friends. 
Every  mist  would  be  suspected  of  bringing  me  to  the  coast  of  France.  By 
dint  of  saying,  '  There,  he  is  corne  at  last  !'  I  should  at  length  be  tempted  to 
corne  in  earnest.  America  would  be  a  more  suitable  retreat.  I  could  live 
there  with  dignity. 

''  But,  after  ail,  what  hâve  I  to  apprehend  in  staying  where  I  am  ?  What 
sovereign  could  persécute  me  without  dishonoring  himself?  To  one,  I  hâve 
returned  the  half  of  his  conquered  states.  How  many  times  has  the  other 
pressed  my  hand,  feUcitating  himself  on  being  the  friend  of  a  great  man  !  I 
shall  see,  however.  I  do  not  wish  to  struggle  against  open  force.  I  arrived 
at  Paris  to  combine  our  last  resources.  I  hâve  been  abandoned  with  the 
same  facility  with  which  I  was  received.  Well,  let  them  efface,  if  possible, 
the  double  stain  of  weakness  and  frivolity.  They  should  at  least  cover  it 
with  some  struggle,  some*  glory.  Let  them  do  for  their  country  what  they 
will  do  no  longer  for  me.  But  I  do  not.  hope  it.  To-day,  they  give  me  up 
to  save  France  ;  to-morrow,  they  will  give  France  up  to  save  themselves." 

In  conversation  with  Hortense,  he  said,  *^  Give  myself  up  to  Austria  ? 
Never  !  She  has  seized  upon  my  wife  and  my  son.  Give  myself  up  to 
Russia  ?  That  would  be  to  a  single  man.  But  to  give  myself  up  to  En* 
gland,  that  would  be  to  throw  myself  upon  a  people,*^ 

One  of  his  visitors  congratulated  the  Emperor  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
were  instructed  to  urge  upon  the  Allies  the  claims  of  his  son  ;  but  Napoléon 
was  not  thus  deceived.  "  The  Allies,"  he  replied,  '*  are  too  much  interested 
in  imposing  the  Bourbons  upon  you  to  give  my  son  the  crown.  Most  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  are  my  enemies.  The  foes  of  the  father  can  not  be  the 
friends  of  the  son.  Moreover,  the  Chambers  obey  the  wishes  of  Fouchè. 
If  they  had  given  to  me  what  they  hâve  lavished  upon  him,  I  should  hâve 
saved  France.  My  présence  alone,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  would  hâve 
done  more  than  ail  your  negotiations." 

In  confidential  intercourse  with  his  friends,  he  ^scussed  the  question  of  hi£ 
retreat.  He  spoke  of  England,  having  great  confidence  in  receiving  respect* 
fui  treatment  from  the  British  people.    His  friends,  however,  assured  him 
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that  he  could  not  safely  trust  himself  in  the  power  of  the  British  govemment. 
He  then  seemed  inclined  to  go  to  the  United  States.  Several  American 
gentlemen  in  Paris  sent  him  the  assurance  that  he  would.  be  cordially  re- 
ceived  by  the  govemment  in  Washington,  and  by  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  pressed  his  departure  from 
France  as  essential  to  successful  negotiations  with  the  Allies.  The  Emperor 
to  thèse  applications  replied, 

*'  That  he  was  ready  to  embark,  with  his  household,  for  the  United  States, 
if  fiimished  with  two  frigates."  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  instantly 
ordered  the  frigates  to  be  equipped  ;  and  as  the  coasts  of  France  were  throng- 
ed  with  hostile  British  cruisers,  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  a 
''  safe-conduct."  In  the  mean  time,  the  provisional  govemment,  trembling 
lest  the  people  should  yet  xeclaim  their  beloved  Emperor,  sent  General 
Becker  to  Malmaison  with  a  strong  military  force,  professedly  as  a  guard  of 
honor,  but  in  reality  to  hold  Napoléon  as  a  prisoner. 

Napoléon  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  but,  pretending  to  be  blind 
to  the  truth,  received  hii^  guard  as  friends.  This  movement  caused  great 
consternation  at  Malmaison.  AU  were  apprehensive  that  Napoléon  might 
be  arrested,  exposed  to  captivity,  insuit,  and  death.  Hortense  wept  bitterly. 
General  Gourgaud,  with  enthùsiasm  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  vowed  "  to 
immolate  the  first'man  who  should  dare  to  lay  a  hand  upon  his  master." 

General  Becker  was  the  brother-in-law  of  General  Desaix,  who  fell  at 
Marengo.  He  revered  and  loved  the  Emperor.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
presented  himself,  and  bowed  in  homage  before  the  majesty  of  that  moral 
power  which  was  still  undimmed.  He  assured  the  Emperor  "  that  he  held 
himself  and  his  troops  in  entire  subjection  to  the  commands  of  their  former 
master."  The  Emperor  kindly  took  his  arm,  and  walked,  in  long  conversa- 
tion, in  the  embowered  paths  of  the  château. 

He  had  now  become  impatient  for  his  departure.  He  sent  to  the  govern* 
ment  to  hasten  the  préparation  of  the  two  frigates.  Fouché  replied  "  that 
they  were  ready,  but  that  the  safe-conducts  had  not  arrived."  '*  I  can  not," 
said  he,  '^  dishonor  my  memory  by  an  act  of  imprudence  which  would  be 
called  treachery  should  the  frigates  be  taken  with  Napoléon  on  board  when 
leaving  port."  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  refused  to  graht  any  safe-con- 
duct ;  and  the  English  govemment  multiplied  their  cruisers  along  thé  coast 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  victim.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  Fouché 
and  his  colleagues,  trembling  lest  Napoléon  should  be  driven«by  desperation 
to  place  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  people,  sent  him  word  that  the 
frigates  were  ready,  and  begged  him  to  embark  without  waiting  for  a  safe- 
conduct..  An  hour  later,  finding  that  the  Allies  were  near  Malmaison,  and 
that  the  coast  was  efTectualIy  guarded,  they  revoked  this  order,  and  sending 
additional  troops  and  gendarmes,  ordered  General  Becker  to  escort  Napo- 
léon to  Rochefort,  where  he  was  to  remain  until  a  safe-conduct  could  be 
obtained. 

The  région  through  which  the  Emperor  was  to  pass  was  thronged  with 
his  most  devoted  friends.  He  had,  however,  no  wish  to  rouse  them  to  an 
unavailing  strugy2[le.  The  provisional  govemment  were  apprehensive  that 
his  présence  might  excite  enthùsiasm  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  allay. 
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It  was,  therefore,  mutually  decided  that  Napoléon  should  travel  in  disguise. 
General  Becker  received  a  passport  in  which  the  Emperor  was  designated 
as  his  secretary.  As  the  gênerai  presented  the  passport  to  the  Emperor, 
Napoléon  pleasantly  said,  "  Behold  me,  then,  your  secretary."  "  Yes,  sire," 
the  noble  Becker  replied,  in  tones  tremulous  with  grief  and  affection,  "but 
to  me  you  are  ever  my  sovereign." 

The  French  army,  composed  of  the  remnant  of  Waterloo  and  the  corps 
of  Grouchy,  suUenly  retreating  before  Wellington  and  Blucher,  were  hardly 
a  day's  march  from  Malmaison.  Several  of  the  officers  were  very  anxious 
that  Napoléon  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  thèse  squadrons  and  beat 
back  the  foe.  General  Excelmans  sent  Colonel  Sencier  to  Malmaison  to 
urge  the  Emperor  to  this  desperate  enterprise.  The  colonel  was  commis- 
sioned  to  say,  in  behalf  of  those  who  sent  him, 

"  The  army  of  the  North  is  unbroken,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  its  Em- 
peror. It  is  easy  to  rally  around  this  nucleus  erery  thing  that  remains  of 
patriotism  and  of  military  spirit  in  France.  Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of 
with  such  troops  and  with  such  a  chief."  * 

Napoléon  for  a  moment  paced  the  âoor  of  his  library,  absorbed  in  silent 
and  profound  thought.    He  then  said,  calmly  but  firmly, 

"  Thank  your  gênerai  for  me,  but  tell  him  that  I  can  not  accept  his  propo- 
sition. To  give  hope  of  success,  I  should  require  the  'unit.ed  support  of 
France.  But  every  thing  is  unsettled,  and  nobody  cares  any  thing  about  the 
matter.  What  could  I  do  alone,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  against  ail  Eu» 
rope  ?" 

The  Allies  were  now  at  Compiegne,  within  two  days'  march  of  Paris. 
Portions  of  the  hostile  troops  had  advanced  even  to  Cenlis.  Napoleoti,  in 
the  garden  of  Malmaison,  heard  rumbling  in  the  distance  the  deep  thunder  of 
their  cannonade.  The  sound  of  hostile  cannon  enkindled  in  his  soûl  a  fever 
of  excitement.  His  whole  being  was  intensely  roused.  He  summoned  Gen- 
eral Becker  into  his  cabinet,  and  ezclaimed,  in  accents  of  deepest  émotion, 

"  The  enemy  is  at  Compiegne — at  Cenlis  !  To-morrow  he  will  be  at  the 
gâtes  of  Paris  !  I  can  not  understand  the  blindness  of  the  gOTemment.  He 
must  be  either  an  imbécile  or  a  traiter  who  doubts  for  a  moment  the  false 
faith  of  the  Allies.  Those  persons  know  nothing  of  their  business.  Every 
thing  is  lost  !  I  will  apply  for  the  command  of  the  army  under  the  provi- 
sional  government.  Let  them  appoint  me  gênerai  in  their  employ,  and  I 
will  take  the  command.  Communicate  my  offer  to  the  government.  Ex- 
plain  to  them  that  I  hâve  no  intention  to  repossess  myself  of  power  ;  I  only 
wish  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  to  force  him,  by  a  victory,  to  grant  better  con- 
ditions. When  this  resuit  is  obtained,  I  pledge  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will 
quietly  retire  from  France." 

General  Becker  presented  the  message  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuileries. 
Camot,  a  sincère  patriot,  welcomed  the  gênerons  proposai.  The  wily 
Fouché,  whose  treachery  was  now  nearly  donsummated,  argued  that  Napo- 
léon was  the  sole  cause  of  the  war  ;  that  his  présence  at  the  head  of  the 
army  would  be  a  défiance  to  the  Allies,  and  would  provoke  them  to  more 
severe  measures  ;  and  that  if  Napoléon  were  successful,  that  success  would 
place  him  again  on  the  throne. 
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Napoleon's  energy,  however/Was  thoroûghly  aroused.  He  hoped  that 
the  government,  in  this  hour  of  national  humiliation,  would  accept  his  serv- 
ices, and  allow  him  to  drive  the  invaders  from  France.  Blucher  and  Wel- 
lington, fearing  no  enemy,  were  marching  carelessly,  virith  their  forces  scat- 
tered.  Napoléon  felt  sure  that,  with  the  enthusiasm  his  présence  would  in* 
spire,  he  could  crush  both  armies,  and  thus  efface  the  stain  of  Waterloo. 
He  had  dressed  himself  for  the  campaign.  His  ch'argers,  saddled  and  bri- 
dled,  were  champing  the  bit  at  the  gâtes*  His  aids  were  assembled.  He 
had  imprinted  his  parting  patemal  kiss  upon  the  tearful  cheek  of  Hor- 
tense.  General  Becker^  on  retuming,  presented  the  reply  of  the  govern- 
ment, courteously  but  decidedly  declining  to  accept  the  Emperor's  offer. 
Napoléon  received  the  answer  without  betraying  the  slightest  émotion,  and 
then  said  calmly, 

"  Very  well.  They  will  repent  it.  Give  the  necessary  orders  for  my  de- 
parture  for  the  coast.    When  ail  is  ready,  let  me  know." 

In  confiding  friendship,  he  said  to  M.  Bassano,  ''  Thèse  people  are  blinded 
by  their  avidity  for  power.  They  feel  that,  were  I  replaced,  they  would  no 
longer  be  any  thing  more  than  my  shadow.  They  thus  sacrifice  me  and  the 
country  to  their  own  vanity.  My  présence  would  electrify  the  troops,  and 
astound  the  foreign  powers  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  They  will  be  aware  that 
I  retum  to  the  field  to  conquer  or  to  die.  To  get  rid  of  me,  they  will  grant 
ail  you  may  require.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  left  to  gnaw  my  sword  hère, 
the  Allies  will  déride  you,  and  you  will  be  forced  to  receive  Louis  XVIII. 
cap  in  hand." 

Then,  as  if  convinced  and  roused  to  action  by  this  train  of  thought,  he  ex- 
claimed,  "  I  can  do  nothing  better  for  ail  of  you — ^for  my  son  and  for  my- 
self — ^than  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  my  soldiers.  If  your  five  emperors" — allud- 
ing  to  the  committee  of  government — "  will  not  hâve  me  save  France,  I 
must  dispense  with  their  consent.  I  hâve  but  to  show  myself,  and  Paris  and 
the  army  will  receive  me  a  second  time  as  their  deliverer.'* 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  sire,"  M.  Bassano  replied  ;  "  but  the  Chamber  will  dé- 
clare against  you — ^perhaps  it  will  even  venture  to  pronounce  you  outlawed. 
And  should  fortune  prove  unfavorable — should  the  army,  after  performing 
prodigies  of  valor,  be  overpowered  by  numbers — ^what  will  become  of  France 
and  of  your  majesty  ?  The  enemy  will  abuse  his  victory,  and  your  majesty 
may  hâve  occasion  ta  reproach  yourself  with  being  the  cause  of  your  coun- 
try's  etemal  ruin." 

The  Emperor  remained  thoughtful  a  few  moments  without  uttering  a 
Word.  His  whole  soûl  was  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  immense  interests 
to  be  periled.  He  then  said,  "  You  are  right.  I  must  not  take  upon  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  issues  so  momentous.  I  ought  to  wait  till  recalled 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  the  soldiery,  and  the  Chambers." 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Baron  Fleury  with 
the  information  that  the  allied  troops  were  rapîdly  approaching  Paris,  and 
that  the  Emperor  was  in  great  personal  danger. 

"  I  shall  hâve  no  fear  of  them  to-morrow,"  the^Emperor  replied.  "  I  shall 
départ  to-night.  I  am  weary  of  myself,  of  Paris,  and  of  France.  Make 
your  préparations  to  leave  immediately." 
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•*  Sire,"  Baron  Fleury  with  h'esitancy  replied,  "  when  I  promised  yester- 
day  to  attend  your  majesty,  I  only  consulted  my  personal  attachment. 
When  I  mentioned  iny  resolution  to  my  mother,  she  implored  me,  by  her 
gray  hairs,  not  to  désert  her.  She  is  seventy-four  years  old,  and  blind.  My 
brothers  are  ail  dead.  I  alone  remain  to  protect  her.  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  refuse." 
!  "  You  hâve  done  well,"  said  Napoléon,  promptly.    **  You  owe  yourself  to 

your  mother.     Remain  with  her.     Should  you,  at  some  future  period,  be 
master  of  your  own  actions,  rejoin  me.    You  will  be  well  received." 

"  But  whither,"  said  the  baron,  despondingly,  "  will  your  majesty  go  ?" 

'*  The  path,  in  truth,"  the  Emperor  replied,  '*  is  difBcult,  but  fortune  and  a 
fair  wind  may  faror  me.  I  will  repair  to  the  United  States.  They  will 
give  me  land,  or  I  will  purchase  some,  and  we  will  cultivate  it." 

"But  will  the  English,"  said  Fleury,  "allow  you  to  cultivate  your  fields 
in  peace  ?  You  hâve  made  England  tremble.  As  long  as  you  are  alive,  or, 
at  least,  at  liberty,  she  will  dread  your  genius.  The  Americans  love  and  ad- 
mire you.  You  hâve  great  influence  over  them.  You  might,  perhaps,  ex- 
cite them  to  enterprises  fatal  to  England." 

"What  enterprises?"  the  Emperor  rejoined.  "The  English  well  know 
that  the  Americans  would  lose  their  lives,  to  a  man,  in  défense  of  their  na- 
tive  soil,  but  they  are  not  fond  of  carrying  on  foreign  warfare..  They  are 
not  yet  arrived  at  a  pitch  to  give  the  English  any  serions  uneasiness.  At 
some  future  day,  perhaps,  they  will  be  the  avengers  of  the  seas.  But  that 
period,  which  I  might  hâve  had  it  in  my  power  to  accelerate,  is  now  at  a 
distance.    The  Americans  ad?ance  to  greatness  slowly." 

"  Admitting,"  Fleury  continued,  "  that  they  can  give  England  no  serious 
uneasiness  at  this  moment,  your  présence  in  the  United  States  will  at  least 
fumish  England  with  an  occasion  to  stir  up  Europe  against  them.  The 
combined  powers  will  consider  their  work  imperfect  till  you  are  in  their  pos- 
session. They  will  compel  the  Americans  either  to  deUver  you  up,  or  to  ex- 
pel  you  from  their  territory." 

"  Well,  then,"  Napoléon  continued,  "  I  wiU  go  to  Mexico,  to  Caraccas,  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  Califomia.  I  shall  go,  in  short,  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
from  sëa  to  sea,  until  I  find  an  asylum  against  the  resentment  and  the  per- 
sécution of  men." 

"  But  can  you  reasonably  hope,"  the  baron  replied,  "continuaUy  to  escape 
the  snares  and  fleets  of  the  English  ?" 

"  If  I  can  not  escape,"  the  Emperor  rejoined,  "  they  will  take  me.  The 
English  govemment  has  no  magnanimity  ;  the  nation,  however,  is  great,  no- 
ble, gênerons.  It  will  treat  me  as  I  ought  to  be  treated.  But,  after  ail, 
what  can  I  do  ?  Would  you  hâve  me  allow  myself  to  be  taken,  like  a  child, 
by  Wellington,  to  adorn  his  triumph  in  London  ?  I  hâve  only  one  course  to 
adopt,  that  of  retiring  from  the  scène.  Destiny  will  do  the  rest.  Certainly 
I  could  die.  I  could  say,  like  Hannibal,  '  Let  me  deliver  them  from  the  ter- 
rer with  which  I  inspire  them.'  But  suicide  must  be  left  to  weak  heads,  and 
soûls  badly  tempered.  As  for  me,  whatever  may  be  my  destiny,  I  shall  never 
hasten  my  natural  end  by  a  single  mximenXP 

The  Savage  Blucher,  plundering  and'  destroying  wherever  he  appeared, 
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declared,  witb  manifold  oaths,  that,  could  he  capture  Napoléon,  he  would 
hang  him  on  a  gallows  in  the  présence  of  both  armîes.  Wellington  was 
ashamcd  of  the  conduct  and  the  threats  of  his  barbarian  ally.  General 
Becker  made  défensive  arrangements  upon  the  roads  leading  to  Malmaison 
to  secure  the  Emperor  from  surprise.  Â  little  after  midnight,  some  friends 
came  from  Paris  with  information  that  the  Allies  had  refased  the  safe-rcon- 
duct  which  had  been  soUcited,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  scarcely  time  to 
escape  captivity  by  flight. 

But  where  could  he  find  an  asylum?  Europe,  in  arms  against  a  single 
man,  could  afford  him  no  retreat.  England  had  entire  command  of  the  sea, 
and  consequently  escape  to  lands  beyond  the  océan  seemed  impossible.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  Fouché  contrived  ail  thèse  embasrrassments,  that 
he  might  deliver  Napoléon  up  a  captiye  and  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Allies.  Whatever  the  motive  might  hâve  been,  the  facts  remain  undis- 
puted.  Napoléon  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers  by 
sea.  He  could  not  élude  the  eagle  eye  of  the  exasperated  Allies  on  the  land. 
He  was  helpless.  Ail  this  he  understood  perfectly.  A  kind  Providence 
might  open  some  unexpected  door  for  his  escape,  but  there  was  no  visible 
refuge. 

In  ansvrer  to  the  application  of  the  provisional  govemment  for  passports 
for  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  vt^ith  his  accustomed  curtness,  re- 
sponded,  '*  that  he  had  no  authority  from  his  govemment  to  give  any  reply 
whatsoever  to  the  demand  for  a  passport  and  safe-conduct  for  Napoléon 
Bonaparte." 

The  Emperor  received  the  message  without  any  apparent  émotion,  and 
without  any  remark. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE     EMPEROR     A    CAPTIVE. 


Depaitun  from  Malmaîaon — Joumey  to  Rochefoit— Embarkation — ^The  BIockad&— The  Emperor 
seeks  Refuge  in  the  Bellerophon — ^Voyage  to  England — Enthasiasm  of  the  Engliah  people— Im* 
placability  of  the  Govenmient — ^The  British  Minietiy  trampling  upon  Britieh  Law—- lïie  Doom  of 
St.  Helena— Depaituie  of  the  Sqnadron— Perfidy  of  the  Allies— The  Death  of  Ney. 

The  moming  of  the  29th  of  June  dawned,  cloudless,  and  radiant  virith  ail 
the  loveliness  of  the  early  summer.  The  gardens,  the  park,  the  embowered 
vralks  of  the  enchanting  château  of  Malmaison  were  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sur- 
passing  beanty.  The  Emperor  sat  in  his  library,  quite  exhausted  with  care 
and  grief.  Hortense,  emulating  the  affection  and  dévotion  of  her  noble 
mother,  v^ith  pallid  cheeks  and  eyes  svFollen  with  weeping,  did  every  thing 
which  a  daughter's  love  could  do  to  minister  to  the  solace  of  her  afflicted 
father.  A  few  faithful  followers,  with  grief-stricken  countenances,  were  also 
at  Malmaison,  determined  to  share  ail  the  périls  and  sufferings  of  that  friend 
whom  they  loved  with  deathless  fervor.  The  Emperor,  whose  countenance 
now  betrayed  the  anguish  of  his  wounded  spirit,  was  writing  at  a  table  vrith 
great  eamestness  and  rapidity.  Caulaincourt  was  announced.  As  this  faith- 
ful friend,  endeared  to  the  Emperor  by  a  thousand  grateful  réminiscences, 

Vol.  II. — L  l 
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entend  the  room,  Napoléon  raised  bis  head,  laid  aside  hia  }>en,  aad  said, 
with  a  hxat  smile, 

"  Well,  Caulaincourt,  this  ii  truly  draining  the  oup  of  misfortune  to  the 
dr^s.  I  «isbed  to  defer  my  departure  only  for  the  aake  of  fightisg  ai  the 
bead  of  the  army.  I  desired  only  to  contribute  my  aid  in  tepelling  the  en- 
emy.  I  bave  bad  enough  of  sovereignty.  I  want  no  more  of  it — no  more 
ofit.  I  am  no  looger  a  sovereign,  but  I  am  atiU  a  aoldier.  When  I  beard 
the  cannon  roar,  wben  I  reflectad  that  my  troopa  were  without  a  leader,  that 
tbey  were  to  enduce  the  humiliation  of  defeat  without  having  fought,  my 
blood  boiled  with  indignaUon.  A,ll  I  wiahed  for  myself  Was  a  glorioua  death 
amid  my  br&Te  tniop§.  But  my  co-opetation  would  hare  defeated  the 
•chemes  of  ttaiton.  France  hai  beeu  sold.  She  bas  been  surrendered  up 
without  a  blow  being  etnick  in  her  défense.  Thirty-two  miUiona  of  men 
hâve  been  made  to  bow  tbeu*  heada  to  an  arrogant  cooqueror  without  dis- 
puting  tbe  victory.  Such  a  spectacle  aa  France  now  présenta  bas  not  been 
fonnd  in  the  bistory  of  any  other  nation." 


Aa  tbe  Emperor  uttered  thèse  words,  he  rose,  and,  in  his  excitement, 
walked  up  and  down  the  room.  The  deep  émotion  whicb  agitated  him  was 
betrayed  by  his  rapid  uttaiance  and  aniœated  geituies.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  he  continued  : 

"  Honor,  national  dignity;  ail,  ail  now  is  lost.  That  misérable  Fouché 
imagmes  that  I  would  assume  tbe  sovereignty  in  the  dégradation  to  which  it 
ia  now  reduoed,  Never,  never  !  The  place  aasigned  to  the  sovereign  is  no 
longer  tenable.  I  am  disgusted  alike  with  men  and  tbinga.  I  am  utterly 
indifTerent  about  my  ftiture  fate,  and  I  endure  life  without  attacbing  myself 
to  it  by  any  alluring  chimeras.  I  cany  *ith  me  irom  France  recollections 
which  will  coDstitute  at  once  the  cbarm  and  tiie  torment  of  tbe  remainder  of 
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my  days.  A  bitter  and  incurable  regret  must  ever  be  connected  with  this 
last  phasis  of  my  singular  career.  Âlas  !  what  will  become  of  the  anny^* 
my  brave,  my  unparalleled  army?  The  reaction  will  be  terrible.  The 
army  will  be  doomed  to  ezpiate  its  fidelity  to  my  cause,  its  heroic  résistance 
at  Waterloo.  Waterloo!  what  horrible  recollections  are  connected  with 
that  name  !  Oh,  if  you  had  seen  that  handful  of  heroes,  closely  pressed  one 
upon  another,  resisting  immense  masses  of  the  enemy,  not  to  défend  their 
liyes,  but  to  meet  death  on  the  field  of  battle  where  they  could  not  conquer  ! 
The  English  stood  amazed  at  the  sight  of  this  desperate  heroism.  Weary 
of  the  carnage,  they  implored  the  martyrs  to  surrender.  This  merciful  sum* 
mons  was  answered  by  the  sublime  cry,  *  The  Gnard  dies  ;  it  never  surren* 
ders  P  The  Impérial  Guard  has  inunortalized  the  French  people  and  the 
empire." 

He  paused,  overcome  by  émotion,  as  his  mind  retraced  thèse  mémorable 
scènes.  Soon  raising  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  sadly,  yet  affectionately 
upon  Caulaincourt,  he  added,  in  tones  of  peculiar  tendemess, 

"  And  you,  ail  of  you  who  are  hère,  will  be  pursued  and  persecuted.  Com- 
promised  as  you  are  for  your  fidelity  to  my  cause,  what  will  become  of  you  ? 
Ail  is  over,  Caulaincourt.  We  are  now  about  to  part.  In  a  few  days  I 
must  quit  France  forever.  I  will  fix  my  abode  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
course  of  some  little  time,  the  spot  which  I  shall  inhabit  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  glorious  wrecks  of  the  army.  AU  my  old  companions  in 
arms  will  find  an  asylum  with  me.  Who  knows  but  that  I  may  one  day 
or  other  hâve  a  Hospital  of  Invalids  in  the  United  States  for  my  vétéran 
Guards?» 

Suddenly  the  galloping  of  horses  was  heard  in  the  court-yard.  The  £m- 
peror  advanced  to  the  window.  The  carriages  had  arrived  for  his  departure. 
He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  much  agitated.  He  ad- 
vanced toward  Caulaincourt,  took  his  hand,  gazed  for  a  moment  silently 
and  with  a  look  of  inexpresaible  tendemess  in  his  face,  when  suddenly  the 
warm  and  glowing  heart  of  this  impérial  man  was  overwhelmed  with  affec- 
tion and  grief,  and  his  eyes  were  flooded  with  tears,  which  he  vainly  strug- 
gled  to  repress.  Unable  to  articulate  a  word,  he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  de- 
voted  friend,  and,  in  the  silent  adieu  of  uncontrollable  émotion,  departed. 

"  I  will  not  attempt/'  says  Caulaincourt,  '^  to  describe  my  feelings  on  tak- 
ing  my  last  farewell  of  the  Emperor.  I  felt  that  he  was  about  to  enter  upon 
an  endless  exile.  I  rushed  from  the  cabinet  almost  in  a  delirium  of  despair. 
Since  then,  my  prosaic  life  has  been  utterly  devoid  of.interest.  I  hâve  been 
ijusensible  to  persécution,  and  hâve  resented  injuries  only  by  cold  contempt. 
There  is  one  regret  which  presses  heavily  upon  my  heart.  It  is  that  I  can 
not  live  long  enough  to  complète  the  work  of  conscience  and  justice  which  I 
am  anzious  to  bequeath  to  France.  By  employing  the  few  hours  which  I 
can  snatch  from  death  in  portraying  the  hero  whom  faction  hurled  from  the 
throne,  .1  feel  that  I  am  discharging  a  sacred  duty  to  my  country. 

"  The  wonderful  character  of  Napoléon  can  only  be  accurately  portrayed 
by  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  him  in  the  relations  of  pri- 
vate  life.  They  only  can  paint  the  thousand  traits  which  characterized  his 
extraordinary  mind.    Napoléon  was  more  than  a  hero,  more  than  an  emper* 
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or.  A  comparison  between  him  and  any  other  sovereign,  or  any  other  man, 
is  impossible.  His  death  bas  left  a  void  in  human  nature  wbich  probably 
never  will  be  fiUed  up.  Future  générations  will  bow  with  respect  to  the  âge 
on  which  the  glory  of  Napoléon  Bonaparte  shed  its  lustre.  For  centuries 
to  corne,  French  hearts  will  glow  with  pride  at  the  mention  of  his  exploits. 
To  his  name  alone  is  attached  inexhaustible  admiration,  imperishable  remem- 
brance." 

The  Emperor  embraced  Queen  Hortense,  who  was  overwhehned  with 
grief,  and  then  took  a  melancholy  farewell  of  the  other  fiiends  whom  he  was 
never  to  meet  again.  Every  heart  seemed  lacerated  with  almost  unearthly 
anguish.  As  he  passed  along  through  the  serpentine  walk  of  the  enchanting 
park,  embellished  with  ail  the  verdure,  the  flowers,  and  the  bird-songs  of 
June,  and  where  he  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  happiness  with  his  much* 
loved  Joséphine,  he  stopped  several  times,  and  turned  round  to  fiz  his  last 
lingering  looks  upon  the  familiar  and  attractive  scène.  Little  did  he  then 
imagine  that  a  dilapidated  but,  upon  the  bleak,  storm-swept  rock  of  St.  He* 
lena,  was  to  be  his  prison  and  his  tomb. 

At  the  gâte  of  the  park  he  entered  a  plain  calèche.  General  Becker,  Count 
Bertrand,  and  Savary  took  the  three  other  seats.  Several  other  carnages 
followed,^  occupied  by  Madame  Bertrand  and  her  children,  Count  Montholon, 
wife,  and  child,  Las  Casas  and  his  son,  and  several  devoted  ofBcers  who 
were  anxious  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  dethroned  Emperor.  Thèse  car- 
nages were  to  proceed  to  Rochefort  by  another  road.  The  Emperor  and  his 
companions  were  habited  in  the  simple  traveling  dress  of  private  gentlemen. 
The  distance  from  Paris  to  Rochefort,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  is 
about  three  hundred  miles.  The  friends  of  Napoléon  were  well  aware  that 
attempts  would  be  made  to  secure  his  assassination  on  the  way.  They  were 
secretly  well  provided  with  arms  for  a  desperate  défense.  The  émotions 
excited  in  every  bosom  were  too  strong  for  utterance.  The  attitude  of  the 
Emperor  was  calm  and  dignified.  For  several  hours  there  was  unbroken  si* 
lence  in  the  carnage.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  arrived  at  Rambouillet, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Malmaison.  In  this  antique  castle  the  Emperor 
passed  the  night. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  June  30th,  the  rapid  journey  was  re- 
sumed.  After  a  melancholy  drive  of  two  or  three  hours,  they  arrived  at 
Chateaudun.  The  mistress  of  the  post-house  hastened  to  the  carriage-door, 
and  anxiously  inquired  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  assassinated.  She  had  hardly  asked  the  question  ère  she  recog- 
nized  the  countenance  of  Napoléon.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  stunned. 
Then,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  retired  weeping  bitterly.  AU  were  much  moved  at  this 
touching  proof  of  affection.  Driving  rapidly  ail  day  and  night,  and  meeting 
with  no  occurrence  to  disturb  the  profound  sadness  of  the  route,  they  arrived, 
before  the  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  July,  at  Tours. 

Pressing  on  some  fifty  miles  farther,  they  reached  Poitiers  at  midday. 
The  roads  were  dusty,  and  the  beat,  from  a  blazing  July  sun,  sultry  and  op- 
pressive. At  a  little  post-house  outside  the  town  the  Emperor  remained  a 
couple  of  hours  for  repose.    At  two  o'clock  he  again  entered  his  carriage, 
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and  proceeded  onward  to  Niort,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  glooms  of  night 
were  settling  down  over  the  city.  Hère  the  Emperor  remained  for  a  day. 
He  was  recognized  by  some  pereons,  and  the  ramor  of  his  arrivai  epread 
rapidly  through  the  city.  Cries  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur  r  began  to  resound 
through  the  streeta.  An  immense  concourse  immediately  surrounded  the 
hôtel,  with  enthusiastic  acclamations,  and  with  every  expression  of  respect 
and  love.  During  the  whole  day  his  roçms  were  thronged  with  ofiicera  of 
the  garrison,  public  funclionaries,  and  influential  citizens.  Hère  the  Emper- 
or was  also  informed  that  ail  egress  from  the  roadstead  of  Rochefort  by  the 
two  frigates  prepared  for  him  was  efFectually  prevented  by  English  ships  of 
war,  His  position  waa  now  in  the  highest  possible  degrce  embarrnssing. 
The  officers  of  the  army  entreated  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  assur- 
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ing  him  that  every  soldier,  and  the  masses  of  the  people,  would  rally  around 
him  with  deathless  fervor. 

Napoléon  might  thus  hâve  saved  himself.  He  could  easily  hâve  aroused 
such  enthusiasm  throughout  France,  and  hâve  presented  himself  with  such 
imposing  power  before  the  Allies,  that  it  would  hâve  required  a  long  and 
sanguinary  civil  war  before  the  hostile  invaders  could  hâve  subdued  him. 
In  this  conflict  the  Allies  would  hâve  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives,  and  millions  of  money.  Trembling  before  the  genius  of 
the  Emperor,  they  would  hâve  been  glad  to  purchase  peace  with  him  upon 
terms  which  would  secure  his  personal  safety  and  dignified  retirement.  But 
in  this  conflict  France  would  hâve  been  deluged  in  blood,  and  Napoléon  re- 
peatedly  declared,  and  persevered  in  the  lofty  résolve,  that  not  one  single 
life  should  be  sacrificed  merely  to  secure  benefits  or  safety  to  himself.  EUs- 
tory  présents  few  parallels  to  such  magnanimity. 

He  was,  however,  still  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  if  the  Chambers  would 
unité  with  him  and  with  France  so  as  to  présent  a  united  front  to  the  coali- 
tion, the  invaders,  notwithstanding  their  locust  légions,  might  still  be  driven 
from  the  empire.  General  Becker  immediately  informed  the  govemment 
that  the  roadstead  at  Rochefort  was  reported  as  effectually  blockaded,  and 
reported  to  them  the  enthusiastic  desires  of  the  troops  that  Napoléon  would 
head  them  to  drive  out  the  invaders.  At  Napoleon's  suggestion,  in  this  des- 
perate  émergence,  General  Becker  added  to  this  communication,  "ij^,  in  this 
situation^  the  English  cruisers  prevent  the  frigates  from  putting  to  sea,  y  ou 
can  dispose  of  the  Emperor  as  a  gênerai  eagerly  desirous  only  cfbeing  usefvl 
to  his  country.^ 

To  this  Fouché  replied,^"  Napoléon  inust  embark  without  delay.  You 
must  employ  every  measure  of  coercion  you  may  deem  necessary,  without 
failing  in  the  respect  dtie  to  him.  As  to  the  services  which  are  offered,  our 
duties  toward  France,  and  our  engagements  to  foreign  powers,  do  not  permit 
us  to  accept  of  them." 

The  évidence  is  now  conclusive  to  almost  every  mind  that  Foûché  had  ail 
this.time  been  plotting  to  betray  Napoléon  to  the  Allies.  He  knew  that 
Europe  combined  could  not  maintain  the  Bourbons  upon  the  throne,  so  long 
as  the  people  of  France  saw  any  possibility  of  recalling  Napoléon.  It  was 
therefore  his  design  to  deliver  Napoléon  up  to  his  enemies.  He  was  afraid 
to  order  his  arrest  until  Paris  should  be  engirdled  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Allies.  The  exasperated  people  would  instantly  hâve  risen  to  the  rescue. 
Under  prêteuse  of  waiting  for  a  safe-conduct,  and  aflirming  that  France 
would  be  dishonored  by  the  Emperor's  capture,  he  would  not  allow  the  frig- 
ates to  sail  when  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  their  escaping  the  British 
cruisers.  He  wished  to  drive  the  Emperor  on  board  one  of  the  frigates,  so 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  surrounded  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  then  to  detain  the  frigates  until  the  English  cruisers,  by  his  treach- 
ery,  should  be  accumulated  in  suclî  numbers  as  to  render  escape  impossible. 
While,  therefore,  he  was  thus  urging  General  Becker  to  "  employ  every 
measure  of  coercion"  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  embark,  secret  orders  were 
sent  to  the  maritime  prefect  at  Rochefort  not  to  allow  the  frigates  to  sail. 
''  It  is  utterly  impossible,"  said  the  order,  "  for  our  two  frigates  to  attempt 
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sailing  v/hûe  the  enemy  retains  his  présent  position.  It  would  be  proper  to 
wait  for  a  favorable  opportunity,  which  can  not  offer  for  a  long  tima  to 
corne." 

■"  The  provisional  govemment,"  says  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  "  had  dispatch- 
ed  agents  to  the  coast,  and  prepared  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  Emperor, 
or,  at  least,  of  preventing  lus  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers. 
By  this  means  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  seize  him  as  soon  as  the  prés- 
ence of  the  foreign  troops  in  Paris  should  hâve  rendered  unavailing  any  op- 
position that  might  hâve  sprung  from  the  «nthusiasm  still  created  by  the 
Emperofs  painful  situation." 

Early  in  the  moming  of  the  8d  of  July^  the  Emperor  arrived  in  Rochefort. 
During  his  short  reign,  vnth  ail  the  despots  of  Europe  striving  to  crush  him, 
he  had  done  more  to  promote  the  health  and  the  opulence  of  this  city  than 
ail  the  monarchs'of  France  combined  who  had  proeadedhim.  By  his  or- 
ders  the  extensive  marshes  sunroimding  the  oity  haà  bêen  drained  and  fertil- 
ized,  and  important  works  had  heea  erected'ferttefeiise,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  internai  improvements.  As  they  rode  along,  the  Emperor  pointed 
out  to  his  companions  the  once  infections  marshes,  now  fiUed  with  ricks  of 
new-mown  hay. 

^*  You  see,"  said  he,  *^  that  the  population  cheerfuUy  recqgnize  the  pros- 
perity  which  I  hâve  created  in  their  country.  Wherever  I  pass,  I  reçoive 
the  blessings  of  a  gratefal  people." 

The  Emperor's  arrivai  at  Rochefort  produced  a  profound  sensation.  The 
gardens  of  the  préfecture,  where  he  took  his  lodgings,  were  fiUed  virith  an 
enthusiastic  crowd.  Whenever  he  appéared  he  was  greeted  with  the  most 
ardent  acclamations.  *'  I  believe,"  says  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  whd  was  with 
the  Emperor  at  that  time,  ''  that  eveiy  inhabitant,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, participated  in  our  feelings."  There  were  several  thousand  troops  in 
the  vicinity.  They  ail  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  expressions  of  devoted 
attachment,  and  tendered  to  him  their  services.  There  was  not'  a  military 
officer  withm  thirty  miles  who  did  not  hasten  to  offer  his  homage  to  the  Em« 
peror. 

Napoléon  was  desirons  of  embarking  imniediately,  and  of  trusthig  to  his 
good  fortune,  andto  the  gnns  of  the  frigate,  for  escape  from  the  enemy. 
But  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way,  and  it  was  not  mitil  after  the 
lapse  of  five  days,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  that  it  was  announced  that  the 
frigates  were  ready  for  fais  embarkation. 

The  two  frigates,  the  Saale  and  the  Médusa^  which  had  been  assigned  for 
the  transportation  of  Napoléon  and  his  suite,  were  at  anchor  in  the  bay .  In 
the  mean  time,  the  English  cruisers,  guided  by  information  from  Fouché,  had 
been  donbled  ail  along  the  coasL  At  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  the  £m«- 
peror  took  an  affecting  leave  of  his  faithful  cqmpanions  in  arms,  and  amid 
the  tears  of  an  innumerable  throng  of  people,  and  their  cries  of  ''Vive  VEm- 
pereur  r  stepped  into  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Saale.  The  vessels  were  at  a 
long  distance  from  the  quay.  The  wind  was  boisterous  and  the  sea  roogh 
as  the  Emperor,  in  silence  and  sadness,  thus  bade  adieu  to  the  shcMres  t>f  his 
beloved  France.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  beforé  the  boats  reacfa« 
ed  the  Saale.    The  Emperor  slept  on  board.    He  found,  howevër,  that  the 
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frigatea  were  not  yet  permitted  to  leave  the  harbor.  Fouché  had  sent  word 
tliat  the  English  goremmetit  wouM  soon  transmit  the  passports  by  an  En- 
glish  Bhip  of  wai  which  was  cruising  off  Rochefort.  The  Emperor  had 
hoped  that  his  peaceful  tetirement  would  not  be  opposed.  He  had  eup- 
posed  that  his  enemies  would  be  satisâed  by  his  self-sacrifice,  and  his  retire- 
ment  to  the  wilds  of  the  New  World. 

At  daybreak  on  the  moming  of  tbe  9th  the  Emperor  landed  on  the  Isle 
of  Ail,  off  which  the  frigates  were  anchored.  The  whole  population  of  the 
island,  and  the  régiment  of  marines  in  the  gsrrîson,  crowded  to  the  sbore  to 
greet  him,  and  the  air  was  lent  with  their  acclamations.  Hie  exile  resem- 
bled  a  triumph.  In  this  his  last  hour  upon  the  soil  of  France,  he  was  greet- 
éd  with  tbe  warmest  testimonials  of  love  and  bornage.  As  be  retumed  to 
the  frigate,  be  was  waited  upon  by  the  maritime  pr^ect.  The  Allies  were 
now  in  possession  of  Paris.  The  treachersus  Foucbé  was  prepared  to  re- 
sign  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Bourbons.  Tbe  commander  of  tbe 
frigate  was  informed  that  "  the  act  of  disembarking  Napoléon  again  ypon  the 
aoil  cf  France  would  be  declared  high  treason.'" 

The  Emperor  passed  the  lOth  on  board  the  frigate,  much  perplexed  in 
considering  the  various  plans  proposed  for  his  etcape.  "  It  is,  howeveT,  évi- 
dent," aays  Las  Casas,  "  that  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  agitation  be  con- 
tinues calm  and  resolute,  even  to  indifférence,  without  manifesting  the  least 
anxiety." 

Befora  the  break  ofday  on  the  llth  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Royigo  and  Las 
Casas  were  sent  with  a  flap  of  truce  to  the  commander  of  the  English  squad' 
ron,  to  inquire  if  he  would  feel  himself  authorized  to  allow  the  frigates,  or 
any  other  French  or  neutral  vessels,  conveying  the  Emperor,  and  bound  to 
the  United  States,  to  pass  free. 
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About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  envoya  arrived  on  board  the  BeU 
lerophonf  under  the  command  of  Captain  Maitland,  which  was  cruising  off 
the  harbor.  Captain  Maitland  replied  that  bis  orders  were  to  capture  any 
vessel  which  should  attempt  to  leave  the  roadstead.  An  English  brig  was 
the  companion  of  the  BeUerophony  to  prevent  any  vessel  from  leaving  the 
harbor. 

They  then  inquired,  ''  In  the  event  of  the  Emperor's  adopting  the  idea  of 
going  to  Englandy  may  he  dépend  upon  being  received  on  board  your  ship, 
with  those  who  accompany  him  ?" 

Captain  Maitland  frankly  and  honestly  answered,  '*  I  will  instantly  address 
a  dispatch  to  the  admirai  on  the  subject.  Should  the  Emperor  présent  him- 
self  before  I  receive  a  reply,  I  shall  reccive  him,  but  in  that  case  I  shall  be 
acting  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  I  can  not  enter  into  any  engagement 
as  to  the  réception  he  may  meet  in  England." 

Captain  Maitland  promised  in  two  days  again  to  cast  anchor  in  the  roads, 
when  he  would  probably  hâve  received  his  answer  from  the  admirai,  and 
when  they  could  again  communicate  with  him. 

Napoléon,  upon  receiving  this  reply,  reflected  upon  it  for  some  time,  and 
then  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  English,  to 
brave  ail  the  péril,  and  endeavor  to  èscape.  '*  60,"  said  he  to  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo,  ^'  and  désire  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  in  my  name,  to  set  sail  im- 
mediately."  Captain  Philibert  retumed  the  astounding  reply  that  "  he  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  govemment  to  sail  if  the  vessels  would  be  exposed 
to  any  risk."  When  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  in- 
dignantly  exclaimed,  '*  This  is  ail  déception.  The  govemment  is  only  plot- 
ting  to  deliver  up  the  Emperor  to  the  enemy  !"  the  captain  replied,  '*  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  bave  orders  not  to  sail." 

When  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  this  resuit,  he  calmly  said,  "  My  se- 
cret presentiments  told  me  as  much,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  believe  it.  I 
was  reluctant  to  suspect  that  this  captain,  who  appeared  a  worthy  man,  could 
hâve  lent  himself  to  so  shàmeful  an  act  of  treachery.  What  a  villain  is  that 
Fouché  !" 

In  this  fearful  émergence,  the'  captain  of  the  Médusa  came  forward  with 
the  foUowing  heroic  proposition.  Forgetting  every  other  considération  in 
dévotion  to  the  safety  of  the  Emperor,  he  begged  permission,  under  favor  of 
the  night,  to  surprise  the  Bellerophon  at  anchor,  to  engage  her  in  close  com- 
bat, and  to  grapple  his  vessel  to  her  sides.  The  sixty-gun  frigate  could  main- 
tain  the  conâict  with  her  powerful  adversary  of  seventy-four  guns  for  at  least 
two  hours  before  she  could  be  destroyed.  The  Bellerophon,  impeded  and 
crippled  by  the  action,  could  not  overtake  the  Saale,  which  could  not  be  ef- 
fectually  opposed  by  the  English  brig  alone,  and  would  thus  escape.  This 
plan  promised  success.  A  single  word  from  the  Emperor  would  hâve  tossed 
the  captain  of  the  Saale  into  the  sea,  and  bave  placed  the  frigate  under  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Emperor's  friends.  But  Napoléon  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  think  of  saving  himself  by  sacrificing  the  lives  of  others.  He 
was  grateful  for  this  proof  of  affection,  but  promptly  and  decisively  refused 
to  save  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  his  friends. 
.  The  captain  of  a  Danish  vessel,  the  Bayadere^  which  was  a  very  rapid 
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sailer,  ofTered  the  Emperor  the  protection  of  his  flag,  and  expressed  the  ut- 
most  confidence  that  he  should  be  able  to  escape  the  cruisers.  He  had  pre* 
pared  a  secret  recess  in  his  vessel  with  very  great  skill,  where  the  Emperor 
might  be  concealed  should  the  vessel  be  searched  hj  the  English.  Several 
young  officers  connected  with  the  naval  service  fitted  ont  two  small  fishing- 
vessels,  with  which  they  could  glide  along  in  the  night,  near  to  the  shore, 
and  thus  escape  to  sea,  and  perilousiy  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Upon  consultation,  both  of  thèse  plans  were  rejected.  The  Emperor  was 
unwilling  to  separate  himself  from  his  friends,  and,  in  securing  his  own  es« 
cape,  to  abandon  them  to  Bourbon  vengeance.  He  also  considered  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  character  to  attempt  escape  in  disguise  or  concealment. 
Nearly  ail  of  his  friends  were  also  of  opinion  that,  if  Napoléon  would  throw 
himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  England,  he  would  meet  from  the  nation  a 
gênerons  réception.  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  made  sure  of  his  departure  from 
Bordeaux  for  the  United  States.  He  strikingly  resembled  his  brother  Na- 
poléon. He  entreated  the  Emperor  to  take  advantage  of  the  close  resem« 
blance  and  escape  in  his  place,  while  Joseph  should  remain  in.the  Emperor's 
stead.  Napoléon  would  not  listen  to  a  proposition  which  ezposed  his  brother 
to  dangers  which  belonged  to  his  own  destiny.  Others  urged  that  it  was 
expédient  to  renew  the  war.  It.was  obvions  to  ail  that  the  Emperor  had 
but  to  place  himself  upon  the  shore,  and  the  army  every  where,  and  ail  the 
masses  of  the  people,  would  rally  around  him.  But  to  this  the  Emperor  per* 
sisted  in  the  reply  : 

**  Civil  war  can  hâve  no  other  resuit  than  that  of  placing  me  as  Emperor 
in  a  better  position  to  obtain  arrangements  more  favorable  to  my  personal 
interests.  I  can  not  consent  to  expose  my  friends  to  destruction  for  such  a 
resuit.  I  can  not  allow  myself  to  be  the  cause  of  the  désolation  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  thus  to  deprive  the  national  party  of  its  true  support,  by  which, 
sooner  or  later,  the  honor  and  independence  of  France  will  be  established, 
I  hâve  renounced  sovereignty,  and  only  wish  for  a  peaceful  asylum." 

On  the  14th  the  Emperor  again  sent  Las  Casas  and  Savary  on  board  the 
Bellerophon.  They  retumed  with  the  report  that  Captain  Maitland  wished 
them  to  say  to  the  Emperor,  that  *'  if  he  decided  upon  going  to  England,  he 
was  authorized  to  receive  him  on  board,  and  that  he  accordingly  placed  his 
ship  at  the  Emperor^s  disposai." 

Under  thèse  circumstances,  the  Emperor  assembled  his  friends  in  council. 
Nearly  ail  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  confide  in  the  honor  and  the 
hospitality  of  England.  General  Goùrgaud  and  Count  Montholon  alone  dis- 
sented.  They  urged  that  the  gênerons  feelings  of  the  English  nation  would 
hâve  but  little  influence  over  the  aristocratie  ministry  ;  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  with  Napoléon  was  a  prominent  rea- 
son  why  the  Republican  Emperor  was  thus  dreadèd  by  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James. 

Napoléon,  in  conclusion,  replied,  "  If  there  were  a  prospect  of  saving 
France,  and  not  merely  of  promoting  my  personal  safety,  I  might  attempt  a 
répétition  of  the  return  from  Elba.  As  it  is,  I  only  seek  for  repose.  Should 
I  once  more  cause  a  single  shot  to  be  fired,  malevolence  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstances  to  asperse  my  character.    I  am  offered  a  quiet,  re^ 
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treat  in  England.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Prince  Régent,  but  from 
ail  I  hare  heard  of  him  I  can  not  avoid  placing  reliance  in  his  magnanimity. 
My  détermination  is  taken.  I  am  going  to  write  to  the  prince.  To-morrow, 
at  daybreaky  we  wiU  repair  on  board  the  English  cruiser." 

Napoléon  immediately  wrote,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  apparently 
witfaout  devoting  a  moment  to  the  choice  either  of  words  or  thoughts,  the 
following  letter  to  George  IV.,  then  Prince  Régent.  It  is  couched  in  terms 
of  câlin,  sorrowful,  and  majestic  diction,  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
man.  Its  comprehensiveness,  appropriateness,  and  dignity  of  expression 
hâve  commanded  universal  admiration  : 

**  Royal  Highness, — Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide  my  country, 
and  to  the  hostility  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  I  hâve  terminated  my 
political  career,  and  I  come,  like  Themistocles,  to  sit  down  at  the  fireside 
of  the  British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
which  I  claim  from  your  royal  highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  gênerons  of  my  enemies.^ 

It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon  of  the  14th.  Las  Casas  and 
Gourgaud  were  dispatched  on  board  the  Beïlerophon  to  announce  the  com- 
ing  of  the  Emperor  the  next  day.  General  Gourgaud  was  also  commissioned 
to  take  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Prince  Régent  to  London. .  He  received 
from  the  Emperor  the  following  instructions  : 

'^  My  aid-de-camp  Gourgaud  will  repair  on  board  the  English  squadron 
with  Count  de  Las  Casas.  He  will  take  his  departure  in  the  vessel  which 
the  commander  of  that  squadron  will  dispatch  either  to  the  admirai  or  to 
London.  He  will  endeavor  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Prince  Régent,  and 
hand  my  letter  to  him.  If  there  should  not  be  found  any  inconvenience  in 
the  delivery  of  passports  for  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is  my  particu- 
lar  wish  to  proceed  to  that  country.  But  I  will  not  accept  of  passports  for 
any  colony.  In  default  of  America,  I  prefer  England  to  any  other  country. 
I  shall  take  the  name  of  Colonel  Muiron  or  of  Duroc.  If  I  must  go  to  En- 
gland,  I  should  wish  to  réside  in  a  country  house,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  from  London,  and  to  arrive  there  in  the  strictest  incognito. 
I  should  require  a  dwelling  house  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  ail 
my  suite.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  London  ;  and  this  wish  must 
necessarily  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  govemment.  Should  the  ministry 
be  désirons  of  placing  a  commissioner  near  my  person,  Gourgaud  will  see 
that  this  condition  shall  not  seemingly  hâve  the  effect  of  placing  me  under 
any  kind  of  confinement,  and  that  the  person  «elected  for  the  duty  may,  by 
his  rank  and  character,  remove  ail  idea  of  an  unfavorable  or  suspicious 
nature.** 

General  Gourgaud  was  dispatched  to  England,  but  was  not  even  allowcd 
to  land.    His  letter  was  sent  by  other  hands  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 

During  the  night,  several  Frcnch  naval  officers  again  entreated  Napoléon 
not  to  trust  to  the  British  govemment.  They  expressed  great  confidence 
that  they  could  escape  along  the  shore,  and  implored  him  not  to  place  him- 
self  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  to  whose  honor  and  generosity  it  was  in  vain 
to  make  any  appeal.  While  thus  deliberating,  General  Becker  arrived  in 
all.haste  with  the  information  that  the  Bourbons  bad  sent  some  officers  to 
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Rochefort  to  arrest  tbe  Emperor.  Napoléon  immediately  dreased,  and,  just 
as  the  day  was  dawning,  entered  a  small  brig;,  the  Epervier,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  British  cruiser. 

The  whole  party  accompanying  the  Emperor,  consisting  of  officers,  ladies, 
chiidren,  and  eervanta,  amounted  to  (ifty>nine  peraons. 

"  Sire,"  said  General  Becker,  with  deep  émotion,  "  ahall  I  accompany  you 
to  the  Bellerophon  ?" 

With  that  instinctive  sensé  of  delicacy,  generoaity,  and  honor  which  erer 
characterized  the  Emperor,  he  promptly  replied,  "  By  no  means.  We  must 
be  miodful  of  the  réputation  of  France.  Were  you  to  accompany  me,  it 
might  be  thought  that  you  had  delivered  me  up  to  the  English.  It  is  entirely 
of  my  free  will  that  I  proceed  to  their  squadron.  I  do  not  wish  to  expose 
France  to  the  suspicion  of  such  an  act  of  trcachery." 

General  Becker,  like  ail  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  familiar  acquaint- 
ance  of  thia  extraordinary  man,  waa  entirely  under  the  influence  of  that 
irrésistible  attraction  which  he  exerted  over  ail  who  approached  him.  Tho 
gênerai,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  provisional  govemmeat  to  watcb  over 
Napoléon  as  a  apy  and  a  jailor,  cndeavored  to  reply  ;  but,  entirely  over 
whelmed  Vith  grief,  he  could  not  articulate  a  word,  and  burst  into  teare. 

The  Emperor  cordially  grasped  bis  hand,  and  satd,  with  that  melancholy 
serenity  of  countenance  which  never  forsook  him,  "  Embrace  me,  gênerai  ! 
I  thaiik,you  for  ail  the  care  you  bave  taken  of  me.  I  regret  that  I  hâve  not 
known  you  sooner.  I  would  hâve  attached  you  to  my  peraon.  Adieu,  gên- 
erai !     Adieu  !" 

Sobbing  uncontrollably,  General  Becker  could  only  reply,  "Adieu,  sire! 
May  you  be  happier  than  we  !" 

As  the  boat  approached  the  shîp,  the  English  aailors  manned  the  yarda, 
the  marines  were  drawn  up  on  deck,  Captain  Haitland  and  his  offîcera 
awaited  aX  the  gangway,  and  the  Emperor  was  received  with  ail  the  respect 
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and  étiquette  due  to  his  rank,  his  bistory,  and  bis  misfortunes.  As  tbe  Em* 
peror  placed  bis  foot  on  board  tbe  Bellerophorif  be  said, 

**  Captain  Maitland,  I  corne  on  board  your  sbip  to  place  myself  under  tbe 
protection  of  tbe  laws  of  England.'' 

Tbe  captain  only  replied  by  a  low  bow.  He  tben  led  tbe  Emperor  into 
bis  cabin,  gave  bim  possession  of  tbe  ropm,  and  ail  tbe  officers  of  tbe  Belle* 
rophon  were  presented.  In  tbe  mean  time  tbe  ancbors  were  raised,  tbe  sails 
spread,  and  tbe  sbip  was  on  ber  way  for  England.  Early.  in  tbe  evening, 
tbe  Superbf  a  seventy-four  gun  sbip»  bearing  tbe  flag  of  Admirai  Hotbam, 
bove  in  sigbt,  and  signaled  tbe  Bellerophon  to  cast  ancbor.  Tbe  admirai 
camq  on  board,  and  solicited  permission  to  pay  bis  respects  to  tbe  Emperor, 
wbo  bad  retired  to  bis  cabin.  After  a  long  and  friendly  interview,  tbe  Em- 
peror was  invited  to  bteakfast  tbe  next  moming  on  board  tbe  Superb.  He 
was  received  witb  ail  tbe  bonors  due  to  a  sovereign.  Tbe  admirai  and  al! 
tbe  officers  of  tbe  squadjron  emulated  eacb  otber  in  greeting  tbeir  illustrious 
guest  witb  a  generous  bospitality.  The  admirai  invited  tbe  Emperor  to  take 
passage  for  England  on  board  bis  sbip,  as  more  capacious  and  comfortable 
tban  tbe  Bellerophon»    Tbe  Emperor,  witb  bis  usual  kindness,  replied, 

**  It  is  bardly  .wortb  wbile  for  a  few  days.  Besides,  I  sbould  be  sorry  to 
wound  tbe  feelings  of  Captain  Maitland,  especially  if  présent  cinpumstances 
are  likely  to  forward  bim  in  bi^  career." 

As  tbe  Emperor  was  leaving  tbe  Bellerophon  to  visit  tbe  Superby  Xhe 
guard  was  drawn  Dp  on  tbe  quarter-deck  to  sainte  bim.  He  stopped  and 
requested  tbem  to  perform  several  military  movements,  giving  tbe  Word  of 
command  iiimself.  Percei ving  tbeir  manner  to  differ  from  tbat  of  tbe  Frencb, 
be  advanced  into  tbç  midst  of  tbe  soldiers,  pusbed  tbeir  bayonets  aside  v^ith 
bis  band,  and,  takin^  a  musket  from  one  of  tbe  rear  rank,  weht  tbrough  tbe 
exercise  bimself.  Tbe  officers  and  tbe  sailors  gazed  witb  unutte^able  amaze* 
ment  upon  tbis  exhibition  of  tbe  Republican  Emperor. 

In  conséquence  Qf  ligbt  and  contrary  winds,  nine  days  passed  befoite  tbe 
Bellerophon  cast  ancbor  in  an  Englisb  barbor.  Tbe  Emperor,  witb  intense 
interest,  made  himself  familiar  witb  every  tbing  on  board  tbe  sbip.  He  bad 
won  golden  opinions  from  ail.  His  mind  was  relieved  from  a  terrible  burden 
of  care,  and  bis  spirits  were  cbeerful  and  buoyant.  Tbe  discipline  on  board 
tbe  sbip  cbarmed  bim,  and  he  was  never  weary  of  expressing  bis  admiration. 
"  What  I  admire  most,''  said  he,  "  is  tbe  silence  and  orderly  conduet  of  tbe 
men.  On  board  a  Frencb  ship,  every  one  calls  and  gives  orders,  gabbling 
like  so  many  geese." 

An  Englisb  officer  on  board  tbe  ship  records,  ''  He  bas  stamped  tbe  usual 
impression  on  every  one  bere,  as  elsewbere,  of  his  being  an  extraordinary 
man.  Notbing  escapes  bis  notice,  His  eyes  are  in  every  place  and  on 
every  object,  from  tbe  greaUest  to  the  most  minute.  Ail  tbe  gênerai  regu« 
lations  of  tbe  service,  from  tbe  lord  bigh  admirai  to  tbe  seamen,  tbeir  duties, 
views,  expectations,  pay,  rank,  and  comforts,  bave  been  scanned  witb  char- 
acteristic  keenness  and  rapidity.  Tbe  macbinery  of  tbe  ship,  blocks,  masts, 
yards,  ropes,  rigging,  and  every  tbing  else,  underwent  similar  scrutiny." 

Tbe  kind  réception  given  to  tbe  Emperor  on  board  tbe  ships  bad  repelled 
ail  suspicions.    He  was  now  proceeding  ta  England  witb  perfect  confidence, 
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soothed  by  cheerfai  thoughts,  and  una^prehensive  of  any  hostile  treatment 
there.  During  the  whole  passage  the  Emperor  appeared  tranquil,  and,  by 
hîs  kind  and  gentle  spirit,  alleviated  the  sorrows  of  his  grief-stricken  corn- 
panions.  He  showed  to  Captain  Maitland  the  portraits  of  his  wife  and  child  : 
and  tears  flooded  the  eyes  of  the  affectionate  husband  and  father  as  he  ten- 
derly  spoke  of  being  separated  from  those  whom  he  so  dearly  lored. 

During  the  passage  the  officers  and  the  crew  adopted  the  étiquette  of  the 
Emperor's  suite.  They  addressed  him  as  Sire  or  YeurMajesty;  and  when- 
ever  he  appeared  on  deck,  every  one  took  off  his  hat.  About  nine  o'clock 
in  the  mofning  of  the  25th,  the  BeUerophon  cast  anohor  in  the  harbor  of 
Torbay.  The  moment  it  .was  announced  that  the  Emperor  was  on  board, 
the  bay  was  covered  with  boats  crowded  with  people,  men  and  women  of 
ail  ranks,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man  who  had  âlled  the  vàde  world 
with  his  renown.  The  Emperor  kindly  came  upon  deck  several  times  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  by  the  exhibition  of  himself.  Âll  hearts  seemed  to 
tum  toward  him.  The  owner  of  a  beautiful  country-seat  in  sight  of  the 
ship  sent  Napoléon  a  présent  of  rarious  fruits.  The  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  in  attestation  of  sympathy. 

Admirai  Keith,  who  was  in  conmiand  at  Plymouth/but  a  few  miles  from 
Torbay,  wrote  to  Captain  Maitland,  "  Tell  the  Emperor  that  I  shall  be  hap- 
py  in  being  made  acquaint^ed  with  any  thing  which  may  be  àgreeable  to  him, 
and  that  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  comply  with  his  wishes. 
Thank  him  in  my  name  for  the  gênerons  attention  which  he  personally  or- 
dered  to  be  shown  to  my  nephew,  who  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  him  after 
being  wounded  at  Waterloo." 

In  the  night  of  the  25th  the  ship  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  Pljrmouth, 
where  she  arrived  about  noon  the  next  day.  Immediately  the  Emperor  and 
his  suite  perceived  a  marked  change  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated.  Captain  Maitland  appeared  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  extremely  sad. 
A  number  of  armed  boats  from  the  other  line-of*battle  ships  and  frigates  in 
the  harbor  took  their  stations,  like  sentinels,  around  the  Relleropkon,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  approach  without  a  pass  from  the  admirai.  Two  frigates 
were  also  placed  as  guard-ships  off  the  BeUerophon,  Had  the  British  gov- 
ernment  been  apprehensive  that  the  English  people  would  rise  and  seize  Na- 
poléon, and  make  him  their  king,  they  could  not  hâve  adopted  more  rigorous 
précautions.  Rumors,  taken  from  the  daily  papers,  passed  through  the  ship, 
that  the  Privy  Council  were  deliberating  whether  to  deliver  Napoléon  to  the 
vengeance  of  Louis  XVIII.,  to  order  him.  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  and 
shot,  or  to  send  him  a  prisoner  for  life  to  the  dreary  rock  of  St.  Helena. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  England's  proudest  noble,  who  had  unworthily 
allowed  himself  to  cherish  feelings  of  implacable  hatred  toward  the  illustri- 
ons RepubUcan  chief,  "in  his  dispatches,"  says  Count  Montholon,  "urged 
them  to  adopt  bloody  and  terrible  déterminations."*  The  earnest  and  hu- 
manely  intended  expostulation  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  induced  the  govem- 
ment  to  adopt  the  lingering  exécution  of  insuit  and  privation  instead  of  the 
more  speedy  agency  of  the  buUet. 

The  harbor  of  Plymouth,  still  more  than  at  Torbay,  was  covered  with 

*  Thèse  facts  arc  proved  hy  the  LoAdon  Thnes  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  July,  1816. 
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boats  of  ail  descriptions.     The  population  trom  thirty  miles  around  came  in 
ciowds  to  see  and  to  greet  the  illustrioui  prigoner.     In  admiration  of  bis 
{^eatneBs,  and  with  aa  instiDctive  senae  that  ha  bad  ever  been  tbe  fiiend  of 
the  peaple,  tbey  surrounded  the  ship  with  one  continuous  roar  of  acclama- 
tion and  entbusiasm.     Tbe  Emperor  waa  neret  moie  cordîally  gieeted  eren 
upon  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Seine.     His  arrivai  bad  produced  a  delirium  through- 
out  ail  England.     Nctwithstanding  the  libels  of  the  ministeis,  the  returned 
floldiers  bad  narrated  in-  every  cottage  atories  of  his  magnanimity,  bis  kind- 
oesa,  his  sympathy  with  the  pow  and  the  oppreeied.     He  was  the  man  of  tbe 
people,  and  the  peoplejnatinctively  surrend^ed  to  bim  theii  loTe  'sud  born- 
age.   F—"  ="  "-'•-  "f  '^^- 
gland  m 
ing  tows 
were  fre 
8  thoosa 
the  .Beil 
ga&rd-b( 
ing  aron 
nnuketr 
boats  b] 


■were  lost,  could  witb  g;reat  difficulty  keep  the  eager  crowd  at  the  prescribed 
distance  of  three  bundred  yarda.  The  enthusiasm  was  ao  intense  and  uni- 
Tersal,  that  the  Englisb  govemment  became  actpally  apprehensive  that  Na- 
poléon might  be  rescued  even  on  board  a  Britiah  line-of-bsttle  ship  and  in  a 
Britisb  bàrbor.  "Two  frigates  were  therefore,"  sayi  SirWalter  Scott,  "ap- 
pointed  to  lie  as  guarda  on  the  BeUerophon,  and  sentinela  were  doubled  and 
trebled  both  by  day  and  by  nigbt." 
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The  Emperor  was  firm,  thoughtful,  and  silent.  His  friends  were  over- 
whelmed  with  consternation.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Sir  Hen- 
ry Banbury,  under  secretary  of  state,  came  on  board  with  Admirai  Keith, 
and  from  a  scrap  of  paper,  without  signature,  read  to  the  Emperor  the  fol- 
lowing  illégal  and  infamouB  décision  : 

'^  As  it  may  perhaps  be  convenient  for  General  Bonaparte  to  leam,  with- 
out further  delay,  the  intentions  of  the  British  govemment,  your  lordship 
will  communicate  the  following  information  : 

"  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  duty  toward  our  country  and  the  al- 
lies of  his  majesty  if  General. Bonaparte  possessed  the  means  of  again  dis- 
turbing  the  repose  of  Europe.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  restrained  in  his  personal  liberty,  so  far 
as  this  may  be  required  by  the  foregoing  important  object.  The  island  of 
St.  Helena  has  been  chosen  as  his  future  résidence.  Its  climate  is  healthy, 
and  its  local  position  will  allow  of  his  being  treated  with  more  indulgence 
than  could  be  admitted  in  any  other  spot,  owing  to  the  indispensable  précau- 
tions which  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  for  the  security  of  his  person." 

It  was  then  stated  that  General  Bonaparte  might  sélect  a  surgeon  and  any 
three  officers,  excepting  Savary  and  Lallemand,  to  accompany  him,  and  also 
twelve  domestics  ;  that  thèse  persons  would  bc  regarded  and  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war  ;  and  that  Sir  George  Cockbum  would  sail  in  a  few  days 
to  convey  the  captives  to  their  prison. 

Sir  George  received  very  rigorous  instructions  to  recognize  Napoléon,  not 
as  an  emperor^  but  simply  as  a  gênerai.  He  was  to  examine  every  article 
in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor,  baggage,  wines,  provisions,  plate,  money, 
diamonds,  bills  of  exchange,  and  salable  effects  of  ail  kinds.  Every  thing 
thus  seized  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  thé  ministers,  and  the  interest 
accruing  from  it  was  to  be  appropriated  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
prison-house. 

The  members  of  the  household  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  varions  capacities 
of  household  service,  were  also  informed  that,  if  they  wished  to  accompany 
the  Emperor,  they  must  be  subjected  to  ail  the  restraints  which  might 
be  deemed  necessary  for  securing  the  person  of  the  distinguished  captive. 
"  This  was  regarded,**  says  Mr.  Bussy,  "  as  an  effort  to  deter  his  friends 
from  accompanying  the  exile  to  his  destination,  by  impressing  them  with 
an  idea  of  punishment  for  vague  and  undefined  offenses,  and  of  having  be- 
fore  them  a  life  of  disquietude  from  espionage  and  arbitrary  control.  If  such 
were  really  the  intention,  however,  it  signally  failed,  its  sole  effect  being  to 
concentrate  the  affections  of  thosè  whom  it  sought  to  terrify." 

Thus  trampling  upon  the  British  Constitution,  and  in  défiance  of  ail  jus- 
tice and  law,  was  an  illustrions  foreigner  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  without  trial,  and  even  without  accusation.  The  ministers  were  so 
fuUy  conscious  of  the  illegality  of  the  measure  that  they  did  not  venture  everf 
to  sign  their  names  to  the  act.  The  Emperor  listened  to  the  reading  of  this 
atrocious  document  in  silence,  with  profound  calmness,  and  without  mani- 
festing  any  émotion.  He  had  obtained  such  wonderful  control  over  his  own 
spirit,  that,  in  tones  gentle  and  dignified,  and  with  great  mildness  of  manner 
and  countenance,  he  simply  yet  eloquently  replied, 
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"  I  am  the  guest  of  England,  not  her  prisoner.  I  hâve  corne,  of  my  own 
accord,  to  place  rayself  under  the  protection  of  the  British  law.  In  my  case 
the  government  has  violated  the  laws  of  its  own  country,  the  law  of  nations, 
and  the  sacred  duty  of  hospitality.  I  protest  agsdnst  their  right  to  act  thus, 
and  appeal  to  British  honor." 

After  the  admirai  and  Sir  Henry  Banbury  had  retired,  Napoléon,  in  an- 
guish  of  spirit,  remarked  to  his  friends, 

"  The  idea  of  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena  is  perfectly  horrible.  To  be  en 
chained  for  life  on  an  island  within  the  tropics,  at  an  immense  distance  from 
any  land,  eut  off  from  ail  communication  with  the  world,  and  every  thingit 
contains  that  is  dcar  to  me  !  It  is  worse  than  Tamerlane's  iron  cage.  I 
would  prefer  being  delivered  up  to  the  Bourbons.  They  style  me  General  ! 
They  might  as  well  call  me  Archbishop.  I  was  head  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  of  the  army.  Had  they  confined  me  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  in  one 
of  the  fortressesof  England,  though  not  what  I  had  hoped  from  the  gener- 
osity  of  the  English  people,  I  should  not  hâve  had  so  much  cause  for  com- 
plaint.  But  to  banish  me  to  an  island  within  the  tropics  !  They  might  as 
well  sign  my  death-warrant  at  once.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  my 
habit  of  body  can  exist  long  in  such  a  climate." 

In  the  despair  of  this  dreadful  hour,  in  which  Napoléon  first  confronted  in- 
suit, séparation  from  ail  his  friends  and  from  every  earthly  joy,  life-long  im- 
prisonment upon  the  ocean's  most  dreary  rock,  and  the  deprivations  and  suf- 
ferings  of  those  faithful  foUowers  who  still  clung  to  him,  he  seemed,  for  an 
instant  only,  to  hâve  wavered  in  his  usual  fortitude.  For  a  time  he  slowly 
paced  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  apparently  perfectly  calm,  yet  oppressed  by  the 
enormity  of  the  doom  descending  upon  his  friends  and. upon  himself.  His 
first  thoughts  even  then  seemed  to  be  for  his  companions.  As  he  slowly 
walked  to  and  fro,  he  said,  in  the  absent  manner  of  soliloquy, 

"  After  ail,  am  I  quite  sure  of  going  to  St.  Helena  î  Is  a  man  dépendent 
upon  others  when  he  wishes  that  his  dependence  should  cease  ?' 

Then  turning  to  Las  Casas,  he  added,  ''  My  friend,  I  hâve  sometimes  an 
idea  of  quitting  you.  This  would  not  be  very  difficult.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  create  a  little  mental  excitement  (7/  ne  s^agit  que  de  se  montrer  un  tant 
soit  peu  la  tête),  and  I  shall  soon  hâve  escaped.  Ail  will  be  over,  and  you 
can  then  tranquilly  rejoin  your  families." 

Las  Casas,  remonstratmg  warmly  against  such  suggestions,  replied,  '*  Sire, 
we  will  live  upon  the  past.  There  is  enough  of  that  to  satisfy  us.  Do  we 
not  enjoy  the  life  of  Caesar  and  of  Alexander  ?  We  shall  possess  still  more  ; 
yçu  will  reperuse  yourself,  sire  !" 

The  cloud  immediately  passed  away  from  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor.  "  Be 
it  so,"  he  promptly  replied  ;  "  we  will  write  our  memories.  Yes,  we  must 
be  employed,  for  occupation  is  the  scythe  of  time.  After  ail,  a  man  ought 
to  fulfiUhis  destinies.  This  is  my  grand  doctrine.  Very  well  !  Let  mine 
be  accomplished."  Instantly  resuming  his  accustomed  serenitv  and  cheer- 
fulness,  he  chânged  the  topic  of  conversation. 

The  officers  of  the  Bellerophon  had  ail  become  attached  to  the  Emperor. 
From  the  captain  to  the  humblest  sailors,  they  were  ail  exceedingly  morti- 
fied  and  chagrined  at  the  treatment  their  illustrions  guest  was  receiving  irom 

Vol.  IL — M  m 
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the  ministers.*  Many  English  gentlemen  in  London  also  eagerly  volunteer- 
ed  their  efforts  to  place  the  outlawed  Emperor  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Constitution. 

The  French  gentlemen  composing  the  suite  of  the  Emperor  were  in  great 
consternation,  since  but  four  of  them  could  be  permitted  to  accompany  him 
to  St.  Helena.  Their  attachment  to  Napoléon  was  so  strong  that  ail  were 
anxious  to  share  his  dreary  and  life-long  imprisonment.  Dreadful  as  was  this 
doom,  "  we  did  not  hesitate  to  désire,"  says  Las  Casas,  "  that  each  of  us 
might  be  among  those  whom  the  Emperor  would  choose,  entertaining  but 
one  fear,  that  of  finding  ourselves  excluded." 

Two  of  the  daily  London  papers  generously  and  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor.  The  voice  of  the  people  grew  louder.  The  number 
of  beats  daily  increased,  and  so  crowded  the  Bellerophon  that  discharges  of 
musketry  were  employed  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  Whenever  the  Em« 
peror  appeared  upon  deck,  he  was  greeted  with  constantly  increasing  enthu- 
siasm  of  acclaim.  Napoléon  began  to  be  cheered  by  the  hope  that  the  des- 
potism  of  the  govemment  would  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion. 

The  Northumberland,  under  the  command  of  Admirai  Cockbum,  was  te 
convey  the  Emperor  to  St.  Helena.  This  ship  was  at  Portsmouth,  not  quite 
ready  for  so  long  a  voyage.  The  ministers  were  exceedingly  uneasy  in  view 
of  the  pubUc  developments  in  favor  of  the  Emperor.  They  consequently 
urged  the  utmost  possible  dispatch  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  ship.  Un- 
der thèse  circumstances,  by  the  advice  of  an  English  lawyer,  the  Emperor 
wrote  the  following  protest,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  English  govemment  : 

PROTEST. 

• 

*'  I  hereby  solemnly  protest,  in  the  face  of  Heaven  and  mankind,  against 
the  violence  that  is  done  me,  and  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights  in 
disposing  of  my  person  and  liberty.  I  voluntarily  came  on  board  the  Belle- 
rophon.  I  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the  guest  of  England.  I  came  at  the 
instigation  of  the  captain  himself,  who  said  he  had  orders  from  the  govem- 
ment to  reçoive  and  convey  me  to  England,  together  with  my  suite,  if  agree- 

*  The  English  govemment  felt  bo  einhurrassed  by  conscioas  guilt,  that  a  year  after  thej  passed 
a  law  to  sanctify  the  crime.  Mackintosh,  in  his  '^History  of  England,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  133,  drawing  a 
parallel  between  Napoléon  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  says,  *^Neither  of  them  was  bom  a  British 
subject,  or  had  committed  any  offense  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  England  ;  consequently,  neither  of 
them  was  amenable  to  English  law.  The  imprisonment  of  neither  was  conformable  to  the  law  of 
England  or  the  law  of  nations." 

StiU,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  justifies  the  crime  upon  the  plea  of  necessity.  In  référence  to  the 
ntbseqiteiU  act^  the  ex  post  facto  law,  by  which  the  govemment  attempted  to  legalize  an  outrage  al- 
ready  committed,  he  says,  "  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  détention  of  Napoléon  was  Ic- 
galized  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament.*  By  the  bare  paasing  of  such  an  act,  it  was  tacitly  as- 
sumed  that  the  antécédent  détention  was  without  warrant  of  law.  This  évident  troth  is  more  fuUy 
admitted  by  the  language  of  the  «tatute,  which,  in  assigning  the  reason  for  passing  it,  allèges  that 
'  it  is  necessaiy  for  the  préservation  of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  for  the  gênerai  safety,  that 
Napoléon  Bonaparte  should  be  detained  and  kept  in  custody  ;^  and  it  is  still  mor^  explicitly  declared 
by  a  spécifie  enactment,  which  pronounces  that  he  *  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  and  shall  be 
tieated  and  deak  with  as  a  prisoner  of  war' — a  distinct  admission  that  he  was  not  so  in  contempla- 
tion of  law  untîl  the  statote  had  imposed  that  character  upon  him." 

*  50  6oo.  m.,  eap.  iS,  A.D.  1816. 
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able  to  me.  I  came  forward  with  confidence  to  place  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lawa  of  England,  When  once  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  I  was 
entitled  to  the  hospitaiity  of  the  British  people.  If  the  government,  in  giving 
the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon  orders  to  receive  me,  only  wished  to  lay  a 
snare,  it  haa  forfeited  its  honor  and  disgraced  its  flag.  I(  this  act  be  con- 
summated,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the  Engtish  henceforth  to  talk  of  their  sio- 
cerity,  their  laws,  and  liberties.  Britiah  faitb  will  hâve  been  lost  in  the  hos- 
pitaiity of  the  BelleropJum. 

"  I  appeal  to  history.  It  will  say  that  an  enemy,  who  made  war  for 
twenty  years  against  the  English  people,  came  spontané ously,  in  the  hour 
of  misfortune,  to  seek  an  asylum  under  their  laws.  What  more  striking 
proof  could  he  give  of  bis  esteem  and  confidence  ?  But  bow  did  England 
reply  to  such  an  act  of  magnanimity  ?  It  pretended  to  hold  ont  a  hoapitable 
hand  to  the  enemy,  and  on  giving  him&elf  up  with  confidence,  he  was  immo- 
lated.  Napoléon. 

"BelJeropboii,  al  aea,  Augutt  4,  1816." 

In  the  evening  of  the  neit  day,  as  the  Emperor  was  slowly  pacing  the 
deck  conversing  witb  Las  Casas,  he  quietly  drew  from  under  hiB  waîstcoat 
the  valuable  diamond  necklace  which  Queen  Hortense  had  pressed  upon 
him,  and,  without  slackening  his  pace,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Las  Casas, 
saying,  "  Take  care  of  that  for  me."  He  then  continued  bis  conversation 
Dpon  a  totally  différent  subject,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

Two  plans  were  fonned  by  légal  gentlemen  in  London  to  rescue  the  Emper- 
or from  the  despotic  graap  of  the  miniaters,  and  to  place  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  British  law.  One  effort  was  to  demand  the  person  of  Napoléon, 
through  a  writ  of  habeos  corpus.  An  attempt  waa  also  made  to  cite  him  as 
a  witneas  in  an  important  trial,  to  prove  the  condition  of  the  French  navy. 
When  the  officer  arrîved  to  serve  the  writ  on  Lord  Keith,  the  admirai  con- 
trived  to  keep  the  boat  oflF  until  he  had  leaped  into  his  twelve-oared  barge. 
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Then  there  ensued  a  race,  in  which  the  admirai  was  of  course  a  victor,  but 
which  provoked  the  mirth  of  ail  England,  and  also  roused  the  indignation  of 
many  gênerons  hearts. 

The  government,  alarmed  by  thèse  determined  efforts  to  rescue  their  vic- 
tim  from  a  life-long  imprisonment  and  a  lingering  death,  ordered  the  Belle- 
rophon  immediately  tô  put  to  sea,  and  to  remain  cruising  off  Torbay  till  she 
should  be  joined  by  the  squadron  from  Portsmouth  destined  for  St.  Helena. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  British  nation  that  the  ministers,  while  per- 
petrating  this  high-handed  crime,  could  not,  with  safety,  take  Napoléon  into 
any  harbor  in  England.  The  i^ind  was  high  and  the  sea  rough,  but  the 
Bellerophon  weighed  anchor  and  pushed  out  into  the  stormy  waves.  Hère 
the  ship  remained  for  several  days,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  ail  on  board» 
pitching  and  rolling  on  the  restless  billows.* 

The  Emperor  chose  as  bis  companions  the  Grand  Marshal  Bertrand,  Count 
Montholon,  and  Count  Las  Casas.  General  Gourgaud  was  in  such  despair 
àt  being  left,  and  pleaded  so  eamestly  to  be  tàken,  that,  notwitbstanding  the 
instructions  allowed  Napoléon  to  take  but  three  officers,  it  was  consented 
that  Las  Casas  should  be  considered,  not  as  an  officer,  but  as  private  secre- 
tary.     Thus  Gourgaud  was  included. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  Northumberland,  with  two  frigates,  arrived 
at  Torbay.  Admirai  Keith  and  Admirai  Cockburn  came  on  board  the  Belle- 
rophon. Both  seemed  embarrassed  and  ashamed  of  the  ignominious  busi- 
ness they  were  called  upon  to  perform.  Admirai  Keith  was  a  gentleman  of 
highly  polished  manners.  He  seemed  to  feel  keenly  the  insults  which  bis 
government  was  heaping  upon  the  Emperor.  With  crimson  cheeks  and 
faltering  speech  he  informed  Napoléon  that  he  was  ordered  to  search  his 
luggage  and  that  of  his  suite,  and  to  take  away  ail  the  money  that  could  be 
found.  He,  however,  gave  the  kind  assurance  that  the  English  government 
did  not  intend  to  rob  General  Bonaparte  ;  but  that  they  would  act  as  guard- 
ians,  and  keep  his  money  safely,  that  he  might  not  squander  it  in  attempts 
to  escape.  "  When  General  Bonaparte  dies,"  the  government  authorized 
the  admirai  to  say,  '^  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  by  will,  and  he  may  be 
assured  that  his  will  shall  be  faithfuUy  executed."  The  Emperor  and  his 
friends  were  also  ordered  to  surrender  their  swords.  General  Bonaparte 
was  also  informed  that,  if  he  should  make  any  effort  to  escape,  he  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  close  confinement.  A  few  months  afterward  an  act  of  Par- 
liament  was  passed  subjecting  to  the  penalty  of  death  any  of  his  suite  who 
should  attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape. 

*  "  The  friends  of  Napoléon  in  England,  meanwhile — îofty  notwithstanding  the  odium  which  had 
heen  nniformly  cast  upon  him  hy  anthority,  his  real  character  had  gradually  become  known,  and  the 
révulsion,  conséquent  upon  the  détection  of  falsehood,  had  naturally  converted  many,  who  had  been 
unwitting  dupes,  into  admiring  friends,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nnmber  of  intelligent  pensons  who  had 
nerer  been  deceired — ^used  ail  their  influence  to  soiien  the  rigor  of  his  sentence  ;  and  faifing  in  their 
i^)peals  to  the  clemency  of  the  goremment,  they  had  reconrse  to  other,  ihough  oeitainly  as  inadé- 
quate means,  to  efTect  their  purpoee.  It  was  first  sought  to  procure  his  removal  on  shore  by  a  writ 
oïhahetu  corptu  ;  but  this  process  was  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  an  alien  ;  upon  which  a  subpœna 
was  issued,  citing  him  to  appear  as  witness  in  an  action  brought  by  a  naval  officer  for  libel.  This 
proceeding  seems  to  hâve  alarmed  and  confounded  both  the  Admiralty  Board  and  its  officer,  Lord 
Keith," — History  of  Napoléon^  by  George  M.  Buêty,  Londofiy  1840. 
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Admirai  Cockburn  attended  to  this  humiliatiDg  duty  of  searching  the  lug- 
gage.  The  French  gentlemen  refused  to  be  présent  at  an  outrage  so  igno- 
minions.  The  Emperor's  valet,  Marchand,  opened  the  trunks  for  the  search. 
The  business  was  faithfuUy  executed.  Every  article  was  examined,  not 
even  excepting  the  Emperor's  body  linen.  About  twenty  thousand  dollars 
were  taken,  in  gold,  from  the  trunks.  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  gold, 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  Marchand,  the  Emperor's  valet-de-chambre,  for  his 
master's  présent  use  in  remunerating  his  servants.  The  admirai  was,  how- 
ever,  not  willing  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pockets  of  the  Emperor,  or  to 
order  him  to  take  off  his  shirt.  Thus  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  in  diamonds  and  letters  of  crédit,  were  retained.*  . 

The  two  admirals.now  came  into  the  cabin  where  the  Emperor,  calm  and 
sorrowful,  was  standing  by  the  stem  Windows.  Las  Casas,  Count  Montho- 
lon,  General  Bertrand,  and  General  Gourgaud,  buming  with  unavailing  in- 
dignation, were  at  his  side.  Lord  Keith,  in  obédience  to  a  command  from 
which  his  soûl  revolted,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  embarrassment  and 
shame,  said,  ^'  England  demands  your  sword  /" 

The  strange  demand  seemed  to  rouse  the  Emperor  from  apainful  rêverie. 
He  looked  up  with  a  convulsive  movement,  placed  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  fixed  upon  the  admirai  one  of  those  withering  glances  which 
few  men  had  been  able  to  withstand.  Lord  Keith  could  go  no  further.  His 
head,  silvered  with  gray  hairs,  fell  upon  his  breast.  His  gênerons  heart  re- 
fused to  inâict  another  pang  upon  the  illustrions  victim  before  him.  Bowing 
profoundly  and  with  deep  émotion  to  the  Emperor,  without  uttering  a  word 
he  withdrew.  The  secretary  of  the  admirai  ventured  to  remind  him  that  the 
command  of  the  ministers  was  explicit  that  the  sword  of  Napoléon  should  be 
surrendered.  Lord  Keith,  tuming  upon  his  heel,  indignantly  repliéd,  ''  Mind 
your  own  business  !" 

Napoléon  then  sent  for  Captain  Maitland,  and  said,  '^  I  hâve  requested 
this  visit  in  order  to  retum  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  attention  while 
I  hâve  been  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  and  also  to  beg  that  you  will  convey 
them  to  the  oflicers  and  ship's  company  under  your  command.  My  récep- 
tion in  England  has  been  far  différent  firom  what  I  had  anticipated.  I  hâve, 
however,  no  longer  to  leam  that  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a 
people  by  the  conduct  of  their  govemment.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
to  assure  you  that  I  feel  your  conduct  to  me  throughout  has  been  that  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor." 

Napoléon  took  an  afFecting  leave  of  his  friends  who  were  forbidden  to  ac- 
company  him.  Their  anguish  was  very  great,  and  many  of  them  wept  bit- 
terly.  Las  Casas,  who  left  both  wife  and  children  to  dévote  himself  to  the 
Emperor,  said  to  Lord  Keith,  "You  see,  my  lord,  that  the  only  persons  who 
shed  tears  are  those  who  remain  behind."  The  Emperor  affectionately  em- 
braced  General  Lallemand  and  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  after  the  French  man- 
per,  clasping  them  in  his  arms  and  pressing  his  cheek  to  theirs.  He  had 
nerved  himself  to  composure,  but  tears  streamed  copiously  from  their  eyes. 

The  French  govemment  had  excluded  Savary  and  Lallemand  from  the 
amnesty,  and  now  the  British  govemment  prohibited  them  from  accompany- 

*  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  vol.  iv.,  p.  176  ;  also  Montholon  and  Las  Casas. 
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ing  Napoléon  to  St.  Helena.  Tbus  thèse  diatiogaiahed  men,  whose  only 
crime  WU3  their  generous  dévotion  to  their  sovereign,  were  consigned  to  al  - 
moBt  inévitable  death.  Their  subséquent  périls  and  sufferings,  while  the 
victims  of  poverty,  persécution,  and  exile,  were  awfiil.  Piontkouski,  a  Po- 
lish  ofBcer  wbo  had  been  raised  from  the  lanks,  with  tears  implored  Lord 
Keith  to  allow  him  to  foUow  bis  beloved  Emperor,  even  in  tbe  most  menial 
character. 

Mr.  O'Meara  was  the  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon.  He  with  enthuaiasos 
attachëd  himself  to  Napoléon,  and  accepted  the  appointaient  of  bis  physician. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  barge  appeared  to  convey  the  Ëmperor  to  the 
Northumberland.  As  Napoléon  croased  the  quatter-deck  of  the  sbîp,  the 
men  preseoted  arms,  and  three  ruffles  of  the  drum  were  beat,  such  as  aie  used 
in  a  salute  to  a  général  othcer.  He  uncovered  his  head,  and  said,  "  Capttun 
Maitland,  I  take  this  last  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  manner  in 
whicb  you  bave  treated  me  while  on  board  the  Bellerophon^^  Then  tuming 
to  the  ofhcers  wbo  weie  standing  by,  he  added,  "  Gentlemen,  I  hâve  request- 
ed  your  captain  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  attentions  to  me,  and  tr 
those  who  bave  followed  my  fortunes."  He  tben  advanced  to  the  gangway 
but,  before  descending,  bowed  two  or  three  times  to  the  crew,  wbo  were  ail 
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assembled  in  the  waist  and  on  the  forecastle.  He  was  foUowed  by  the 
French  officers  with  their  ladies,  and  by  Lord  Keith.  Âfter  the  boat  had 
shoved  off  and  was  a  few  yards  from  the  ship,  he  rose,  took  off  his  hat,  and 
bowed,  jfirst  to  the  officers  and  then  to  the  men.  He  then  sat  down,  and, 
with  perfect  composure  and  politeness,  entered  into  conversation  with  Lord 
Keith. 

The  household  of  the  Emperor,  as  now  composed,  consisted  of  Count  and 
Countess  Montholon  and  child,  Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  and  three 
children,  Baron  Gourgaud,  Count  Las  Casas,  and  Dr.  Barry  O'Meara. 
There  were  also  three  individuals  in  the  varions  grades  of  servants,  making 
in  ail  twenty-four  persons. 

The  orders  given  'by  the  govemment  to  Sir  George  Cockbum  were  very 
explicit  that  Napoléon  should  not  be  recognized  as  emperor^  but  simply  as 
gênerai,  They  persisted  to  the  last  in  the  assumption  that  he  was  a  usurper, 
and  that  the  people  of  France  who  placed  him  upon  the  throne  were  rebels. 
When  the  Eraperor  was  informed  of  this decree,  he  simply  reD[iarked,  "They 
may  call  me  what  they  please  ;  they  can  not  prevent  me  from  being  myself.^ 

The  Northuwberland  was  manned  by  more  than  a  thousand  sailors.  As 
the  barge  approached,  every  eye,  of  officers  and  seamen,  was  riveted  upon 
the  man  whom  the  world  has  pronounced  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
Gorded  in  the  annals  of  time.  Universal  silence,  adding  almost  religions  awe 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  cérémonial,  prevailed,  as  the  Emperor,  with  a  slow 
step,  ascended  the  gangway  and  stood  upon  the  deck.  The  officers  of  the 
Nortliumberland  were  assembled  in  a  g;roup  uncovered.  The  Emperor  raised 
his  hat  when  the  guard  presented  arms  and  the  drums  rolled.  Âfter  ad- 
dressing  a  few  words,  with  an  air  of  the  most  affable  politeness,  to  those  near 
him,  he  retired  to  his  cabin. 

It  is  indeed  whimsical  to  see  the  British  ministers  attach  so  much  impor- 
tance to  withholding  the  title  of  Emperor  from  one  who  had  govemed  so 
large  a  portion  of  Europe — ^who  had  been  the  creator  of  kings — ^and  whose 
'impérial  title  had  been  recognized  by  every  Continental  nation.  Napoléon 
was  so  far  superior  to  such  weakness,  that  he  intended  to  assume  the  name 
of  Colonel  Duroc  or  Muiron.  The  assumption,  however,  that  the  French 
nation  were  rebels,  and  had  no  right  to  elect  him  their  emperor,  roused  his 
indignation,  and  incited  hitn  to  an  honorable  résistance. 

It  can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored  that  England  lost  so  glorious  an  op- 
portunity  of  dignifying  history  by  the  record  of  a  noble  deed.  Had  the  ap- 
peal  of  Napoléon  met  with  a  magnanimous  response,  it  would  hâve  consign- 
ed  niuich  of  the  wrongs  the  Englisli  govemment  had  previously  inâicted  to 
oblivion.  But  now  no  friend  of  England,  who  is  not  lost  to  ail  sensé  of  honor, 
can  ever  hear  the  words  Napoléon  or  St,  Helena  without  feeling  the  cheek 
tingle  with  the  blush  of  shame. 

Two  frigates  and  seven  sloops  of  war,  ail  with  troops  on  board,  were  pre- 
pared  for  the  voyage,  and  the  next  day,  the  9th  of  August,  the  whole  squad- 
ron,  guarding  one  man^  set  sail  for  St.  Helena.  What  a  comment  upon  the 
grandeur  of  his  character,  and  the  powerful  influence  he  had  obtained  over 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Europe,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send 
him  to  a  lonely  rock  two  thousand  miles  from  France,  to  place  an  army  of 
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bayonetB  arouod  his  solitary  hut,  and  to  girdle  the  island  with  a  squadron  of 
anned  ships.     Surely  Napoléon  etands  alone  and  iinriraled  in  fais  glorj. 

While  thèse  scènes  were  transpiring,  Blucher  and  Wellington  marched 
yigorously  to  Paris.  Blucher,  with  savage  barbarity,  plundered  and  ravaged 
the  country  through  which  he  marched.  The  French  soldiers,  disheartened 
by  the  loss  of  their  Emperor,  would  not  fight  for  the  provisional  government. 
A  few  despairing  ani  bloody  battles  ensued,  when  Paris  again  capitulated, 
and  the  Englisb  and  Prussians  triumphantly  encamped  in  the  ganlen  of  the 
Tuileries  and  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  France  was  humiliated.  Her  crime 
in  choosing  her  own  Emperor  was  unpardonable.  Blucher,  drunk  with  ex- 
ultation and  wtne,  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  reetrained  from  blowing  up 
the  beautiful  bridge  of  Jena,  whicb  spans  the  Seine,  and  the  magnificent 
monument  in  the  Place  Vendôme. 

The  allîed  sovereigns  soon  arrived  with  their  countless  hoata.  France 
was  dismembered  without  mercy,  her  atrong  fortresses  were  aurrendered  to 
the  Allies,  the  Louvre  was  stripped  of  ail  thoae  treasures  of  art  which  had 
been  surrendered  to  France  by  hoetile  nations,  in  recompense  for  perfîdious 
attacks.  The  enormoua  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seven  million,  fîve  hund-  ^ 
red  thousand  dollars  was  extorted  from  the  people  to  pay  the  AUiea  for  the 
ezpense  incurred  in  crushing  the  independence  of  France.  An  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  allied  troops  were  atationed  in  ail  the  French 
fortresses  along  the  frontier,  to  be  supported  by  the  French  people  for  from 
three  to  five  years,  to  keep  France  in  subjection.  '  This  scène  of  exultation 
was  closedby  a  review  of  the  whole  Russian  armt/ in  onelîeld.  The  mighty 
host  conaiated  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  including  twenty- 
eight  thousand  cavalry  and  five  hundred  and  forty  piecea  of  cannon.  They 
were  assembled  upon  an  immense  plain  at  a  short  distance  from  Cha- 
lons.  At  the  signal  of  a  single  gun  fired  from  a  height,  three  cheers  were 
given  by  ail  the  troopa.  The  awful  roar,  never  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
it,  revcrberated  through  France,  and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  enslaved  nation 
as  the  knell  of  death.  It  was  despotiam's  défiant  and  exultant  yell.  Then 
did  one  and  ail,  except  the  few  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  bitterly  déplore 
that  they  had  not  adhered  to  the  Emperor,  and  followed  thoae  wise  counsela 
which  alone  could  save  France.  Then  did  it  become  évident  to  every  mind 
that  the  only  govemment  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  suatained  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  Alllies  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Bourbons,  was  the 
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vrise  and  efficient  govemmenî  which  Napoléon  had  established.  But  it  wa» 
too  late  to  repent.  Napoléon,  a  captive  in  a  British  ehip,  waa  passing  far 
away  to  cruel  impriaonment  and  to  a  lirgering  death.  France,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  e'xhauBted  and  bleeding  from  chaetising  blows,  could  resist 
no  more. 

By  the  capitulation  of  Parie  it  was  eipresaly  declared  that  "  no  person 
should  be  molested  for  his  political  opinions  or  conduct  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  Wellington  and  Bluchcr  concluded  the  capitulation,  and  their  bov- 
creigna  ratified  it  ;  but  the  Alliée  seem  ncver  to  hâve  paid  any  regard  to 
their  plighted  faith.  Fifty-eight  persons  were  banished,  and  three  con- 
demned  to  death.  Among  thèse  three  was  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  yielded 
to  perhaps  the  moet  powerful  temptation  which  had  ever  been  presented  to 
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a  generous  soul.  The  magnanimity  of  Napoléon  voula  witti  eagerneas  hâve 
pardooed  such  a  crime.  The  Doble  marshal,  who  had  fought  a  bundred  bat- 
tles  for  France  and  not  one  againet  her,  was  led  out  into  the  garden  of  the 
Luxerabourg  to  be  shot,  like  a  dog  in  a  dilch.  In  those  daya  of  spiritual 
darkness,'  he  cberished  a  profound  révérence  for  the  Christian  religion.  He 
sent  for  a  clergyman,  and  devoutly  partook  of  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel,  saying,  "  I  wish  to  die  aa  becomes  a  Christian." 

He  stood  erect,  but  a  few  feet  from  the  aoldiers,  with  bis  hat  in  bis  left 
hand,  and  his  right  upon  his  heart.  Fixing  for  a  moment  his  eagle  eye  upon 
the  glittering  muskets  before  him,  he  calmly  aaid,  "My  comrades,  fire  on 


me."  Ten  buUets  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead.  A  warmer  heart 
never  beat.  A  braver  man,  a  kinder  friend,  a  more  devoted  patriot  never 
lived.  His  wife,  upon  her  knees,  had  implored  of  Louis  XVIIÎ.  the  pardon 
of  her  husband,  but  was  sternly  repulsed.     The  tidings  that  he  was  no 
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more  threw  her  into  convulsions,  and  she,  after  long  years  of  anguish,  has 
recentiy  followed  her  belored  companioo  to  the  grave. 

Wellington  caa  never  escape  condemnation  for  permitting  such  a  violation 
of  national  honor.  No  matter  how  guilty  Ney  mîght  hâve  been  deemed  by 
the  Allies,  the  capitulation  which  WelUngton  had  sigued  pledged  his  safety. 
The  weight  of  the  world'a  censure  has  fallen  upon  Wellington  rather  than 
upon  Blucher,  for  no  one  expected  any  thing  but  barbarism  from  "  Pnissia's 
delianched  dragoon."  But  England's  proud  duke,  unfortunately,  at  that 
time  allowed  his  mind  to  be  sadly  darkened  by  angry  préjudice. 


The  followîng  candid  testîmony  from  General  Baron  de  Jomini,  vrho  had 
deserted  the  cause  of  Napoléon,  and  had  become  aid-de-camp  of  the  £m- 
peror  Alexander,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  the  admission  of  a  political 
enemy  who  was  not  doad  to  mngnanimity  : 

"  It  has  been  thought  tbat  he  (Napoléon)  would  havé  been  treated  vcry 
differenlly  had  he  presented  himself  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  trusting  his  fate  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  sentiments.  Poster- 
ity  will  judiTc  of  the  treatmeht  he  sufTered.  Prisoner  in  another  hémisphère, 
nothing  was  Icft  hîm  but  to  défend  the  réputation  history  was  preparing  for 
bim,  and  which  was  still  being  perverted,  according  to  the  passions  of  par- 
ties. Death  surprised  him  while  writing  his  commentaries,  which  hâve  re- 
mained  imperfect,  and  this  was  no  doubt  one  of  his  greatest  regrets.     How- 
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ever  he  can  repose  in  peace.  Pigmies  can  not  obscure  his  glory.  He  has 
gathered,  in  his  victories  of  Montenotte,  Castiglione,  Ârcola,  Rivoli,  the  Pyr» 
amids»  as  well  as  in  those  of  Marengo,  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedlandy 
Abeusburg,  Katisbonne,  Wagram,  Borodino,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  Champ-Au- 
b^rt,  Montmirail,  and  Ligny,  laurels  sufficient  to  efface  the  single  disaster 
of  Waterloo.  His  five  codes  will  be  titles  not  less  honorable  to  the  suffrages 
of  posterity.  The  monuments  erected  in  France  and  in  Italy  will  attest  his 
greatness  to  remotest  âges. 

"  His  adversaries  hâve  reproached  him  with  a  tendency  to  an  Oriental 
despotism.  I  shared  this  opinion  with  them  for  a  long  time.  Only  true 
statesmen  should  judge  him  in  this  respect.  What  seemed  a  crime  to  the 
eyes  of  Utopianists,  will  some  day  become,  to  the  eyes  of  enlightened  men, 
his  most  glorious  title  to  wisdom  and  foresight.  Expérience  will  finally 
prove  who  best  understood  the  interests  of  France,  Napoléon,  or  the  doctrin- 
aires who  undermined  his  power.  The  suffrages  of  sensible  men  will  re- 
main to  him."* 
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It  was  on  the  9th  of  August,  1815,  that  the  Northumberland,  with  the  ac- 
companying  squadron,  set  sail  for  St.  Helena.  The  fleet  consisted  of  ten 
vessels.  As  the  ships  were  tacking  to  get  out  of  the  Channel,  the  Emperor 
stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Norihurriberlandy  and  watched,  with  an  anxious 
eye,  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  his  beloved  France.  At  last,  a  sudden  lifting 
of  the  clouds  presented  the  coast  to  view.  "France!  France!"  spontane- 
ously  burst  from  the  lips  of  ail  the  French  on  board. 

The  Emperor  gazed  for  a  moment  in  silence  upon  the  land  over  which 

*  The  calumniators  of  Napoléon  hâve  declared  that  "  his  power  rested  upon  the  most  extensive 
System  of  corruption  ever  established.'*  Colonel  Napier,  indignant  that  even  an  enemy  should  be 
so  grossly  slandered,  exclaims, 

**  Where  is  the  pvoof»  or  even  probability,  of  that  great  man^s  System  of  govemment  being  inter* 
nally  dépendent  upon  '  the  most  extensive  corruption  ever  estabUshed  in  any  country  t'  The  an- 
mud  txpenditure  of  France  was  scarcely  half  that  of  England.  Napoléon  rejected  public  loans. 
which  are  the  very  life-blood  of  corruption.  He  left  no  debt.  Under  him  no  man  devoured  the 
public  substance  in  idleness  because  he  was  of  a  privileged  class. 

"  His  Cadattre^  more  extensive  and  perfect  than  the  Doomsday  Book,  that  monument  of  the 
wisdom  and  greatness  of  our  Norman  Conqueror,  was  alone  sufficient  to  endear  him  to  the  nation. 
Rapidly  advancing,  under  his  vigorous  superintendence,  it  registered  and  taught  every  man  the 
troe  value  and  nature  of  his  property,  and  ail  its  liabilities,  public  and  private.  It  was  designed,  and 
most  ably  adapted,  to  fix  and  secure  titles  to  property,  to  présent  frauds,  to  abate  titigation,  to  ap> 
portion  the  weight  of  taxes  equally  and  justly,  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  tax-gatherer  without 
injury  to  the  revenue,  and  to  secure  the  sacred  fiëedom  of  the  poor  man*s  home.  The  French 
Cadastre^  although  not  original,  would,  from  its  comprehensiveness,  bave  been,  when  oompleted, 
the  greatest  boon  ever  confeired  upon  a  civilized  nation  by  a  statcsmao.'* — Napier^s  ^eninstUar 
WaTf  vol.  iv.,  p.  328. 
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he  had  so  long  and  so  çloriously  reigned.  He  then,  uncovering  hU  head, 
bowed  to  the  distant  hilU,  and  said,  with  deep  émotion,  "  Land  oftke  brave, 
I  salute  thee  !    Fareweîî  !     France,  farewell .'" 


The  effect  upon  ail  présent  was  electric.  The  English  officers,  moved 
by  this  instinctive  and  sublime  adieu,  involuntarily  uncovered  their  hcads, 
profoundly  reapecting  the  grief  of  their  illustriouB  captive. 

The  Emperor,  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  reeigned  himself  to  his  new 
situation.  Though,  in  self-respect,  he  could  not  aseent  to  the  insulting  dec- 
laration  of  the  Englibh  ministers  that  he  had  been  but  a  usurper,  and  the 
French  people  rebels,  he  opposed  the  effect  of  thèse  instructions  with  such 
BÏlent  dignity  as  to  command  gênerai  respect  and  homage,  Such  was  the 
magical  influence  of  his  genius,  as  displayed  in  ail  his  words  and  actions, 
that  each  day  he  became  the  object  of  more  exalted  admiration  and  rêver- 
ence. 

He  breakfaated  alone  in  his  cabin,  and  passed  the  day,  until  four  o'clock, 
in  reading  or  conversing  with  those  of  his  companions  whom  he  invited  to 
his  room.  At  four  o'clock  he  dressed  for  dinner,  and  came  into  the  gênerai 
cabin,  where  he  frequently  amused  himself  for  half  an  hour  with  a  game  of 
chess.  At  five  o'clock  the  admirai  came  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  The 
Emperor,  having  no  taste  for  convivial  habits,  had  seldom,  during  his  extra- 
ordinarily  laboriouslife,  allowed  himself  more  thanfifteen  minutes  at  thedin- 
ner-table.  Hère  the  courses  alone  occupied  over  an  hour.  Then  an  hour 
or  two  more  were  loiteréd  away  at  the  wine.  Napoléon,  out  of  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  company,  remained  at  the  table  until  the  close  of  the  regular 
courses.  His  two  valets  stood  behind  his  chair  and  eerved  him.  He  ate 
very  frugally,  and  of  the  most  simple  dishes,  never  expressing  either  cen- 
sure or  approbation  of  the  food  which  was  provided. 
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At  the  hour  when  ladies  in  England  withdraw  from  fhe  table,  be  invari- 
ably  retired.  As  the  Emperor  left,  the  whole  company  rose,  and  continued 
standing  until  he  had  passed  from  the  room.  It  was  the  instinctive  bornage 
of  gênerons  men  to  the  greatest  of  mankind,  resigning  himself  sublimely  to 
unparalleled  misfortunes.  Some  one  of  bis  suite,  in  tum,  each  day  accom- 
panied  bim  upon  deck.  Hère  be  walked  for  an  hour  or  two,  conversing 
cheerfuUy  and  cordially  with  bis  friends,  and  with  any  others  whom  be  bap- 
pened  to  encounter  on  board  the  sbip.  Without  the  sUghtest  reserve,  be 
spoke  of  ail  the  events  of  bis  past  career,  of  bis  conflicts,  bis  triumphs,  and 
bis  disasters.  In  thèse  utterances  from  the  fuUness  of  the  beart,  be  never 
manifested  the  least  émotion  of  bitterness  or  of  irritability  toward  those  who 
had  opposed  bim.  Such  was  the  Emperor's  uniform  course  of  life  during 
the  voyage  of  ten  weeks. 

"  He  had  won,"  says  Lamartine,  "  the  admiration  of  the  English  crew  by 
the  ascendency  of  bis  name,  by  the  contrast  between  bis  power  of  yesterday 
and  bis  présent  captivity,  as  well  as  by  the  calm  freedom  of  bis  attitude. 
Sailors  themselves  are  accessible  to  the  radiance  of  glory  and  grandeur  that 
beams  from  the  captive.  A  great  name  is  a  universal  majesty.  The  van- 
quisbed  reigned  over  bis  conquerors." 

There  were  several  Italians  on  board  the  sbip,  and  there  were  also  some 
midshipmen  and  common  sailors  who  spoke  French  âuently.  Napoléon 
seemed  pleased  in  calling  thèse  to  bim,  and  employing  them  as  interpreters. 
One  day  he  perceived  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who,  as  pilot,  was  responsi- 
ble  for  her  safe  conduct,  but  who,  not  baving  the  honor  of  an  epaulette,  was 
not  admitted  to  the  society  of  Admirai  Cockburn  and  bis  suite.  The  Em- 
peror entered  into  a  long  conversation  with  the  man,  was  pleased  with  his 
intelligence,  and,  in  conclusion,  said,  "  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow." 

The  poor  master,  astonished  and  bewildered,  stammered  out  in  reply, 
"  The  admirai  and  my  captain  will  not  like  a  master  to  sit  at  their  table." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  Emperor;  " if  they  do  not,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them  ;  you  shall  dine  with  me  in  my  cabin." 

When  the  admirai  rejoined  the  Emperor,  and  was  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  be  very  graciously  remarked  that  any  one  invited  by  General  Bona- 
parte to  the  honor  of  sitting  at  his  table  was,  by  tbis  circumstance  alone, 
placed  above  ail  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline  and  étiquette.  He  then 
sent  for  the  master,  and  assured  bim  that  be  would  be  welcome  to  dinner  the 
next  day. 

Tbis  unafTected  act,  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  wbole  life  of  the 
Emperor,  but  so  astounding  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  was,  with 
electric  rapidity,  circulated  through  the  sbip.  Every  sailor  felt  that  there 
was  a  bond  of  union  between  bim  and  the  Emperor.  The  soldiers  of  the 
fifty-third  régiment,  who  were  on  their  passage  to  St.  Helena  to  guard  bis 
prison, 'and  the  crew  of  the  sbip,  were  ail  apparently  as  devoted  to  bim  as 
French  soldiers  and  French  sailors  would  bave  been. 

After  walking  for  a  time  upon  the  deck,  the  Emperor  usually  took  his  seat 
upon  a  gun,  which  was  ever  after  called  the  Emperor's  gun,  wbere,  some- 
times  for  bours,  be  would  converse  with  great  animation  and  cheerfulness. 
An  interested  group  ever  gathered  around  bim.     Las  Casas  was  in  the  habit 
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of  recording  in  his  journal  thèse  convereations.  Napoléon,  ascertainîng  this 
fact,  called  for  his  journal,  read  a  few  pages,  and  then  decided  to  beguile  the 
wearinesa  of  the  voyage  by  dictating  the  history  of  lus  campaigns. 

October  7th.  The  fleet  met  a  French  ship.  An  oificer  of  the  Northumher- 
land  visited  her,  and  told  the  astonished  captain  that  they  had  the  Emperor 
on  boarâ,  and  were  convejring  him  to  St.  Helena.  The  French  captain  sad* 
ly  replied,  "You  hâve  robbed  us  of  our  treasure.  You  bave  taken  away 
him  who  knew  how  to  govem  us  according  to  our  taste  and  manners." 
•  The  Emperor  continued  to  beguile  the  weary  bours  of  each  day  in  dictat- 
ing the  memoirs  of  his  campaigns.  "  When  be  commenced  his  daily  dicta- 
tions,"  says  Laa  Casas,  "  after  considering  for  a  few  moments,  he  would  rise, 
pace  tbe  floor,  and  then  begin  to  dictate.  He  spoke  as  if  by  inspiration  ; 
places,  dates,  phrases — he  stopped  at  nothing." 

October  \bth.  Just  as  the  evening  twilight  was  fading  away,  a  man  at  the 
mast-head  shouted  "Land"  In  the  dim  distance  could  be  faintly  discemed 
a  hazy  cloud,  wbich  was  suspended  as  the  pall  of  death  over  the  gloomy 
prison  and  the  grave  of  the  Emperor.  About  noon  of  the  neit  day,  the 
Norilmmberîand  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Helena.  The  Emperor, 
through  his  glass,  gazed  with  an  unchanged  countenance  upon  the  bleak  and 
Btorm-drenched  rock.  Rugged  peaks,  black  and  verdureless,  towered  to  the 
clouds.  A  atraggling  village  adhered  to  the  sides  of  a  vast  ravine.  Every 
sbelf  in  the  rocks,  every  aperture,  the  brow  of  every  hill,  was  planted  with 
cannon.  It  was  now  about  a  hundred  days  since  the  Emperor  had  left 
France,  and  seventy  days  since  sailing  from  England.  The  commaad  of  the 
Brilish  ministers  was  peremptory  that  the  Emperor  should  not  be  permitted 
to  land  until  his  prison  on  shore  was  made  secure  for  him.  Admirai  Cock- 
burn,  however,  prondly  refuaed  to  be  the  executioner  of  such  barbarity. 
With  unconcealed  satisfaction,  he  informed  the  French  gentlemen  that  he 
would  take  upon  bimself  the  responsibility  of  seeing  them  ail  landed  the 
next  day. 
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St.  Helena  is  a  conglomeration  of  rocks,  apparently  hove,  by  volcaqic  fires, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  océan.  It  ia  six  thousand  miles  from  Europe,  and 
twelve  bundred  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
This  gloomy  rock,  ten  miles  long  and  six  broad,  placed  beneath  the  rays  of 
a  tropical  sun,  émerges  like  a  castle  from  the  waves,  presenting  to  the  sea  .* 
throughout  its  circuit,  but  an  immense  perpendicular  wall,  from  six  hundred 
to  twelve  hundred  feet  high.  There  are  but  three  narrow  openings  in  thèse 
massive  walls  by  which  a  ship  can  approach  the  island.  Thèse  are  ail 
strongly  fortified.  The  island  at  this  time  contained  five  hundred  white  in- 
habitants, about  two  hundred  of  whom  were  soldiers,  There  were  also  three 
hundred  slaves.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  liver  complaint  and  dysen- 
tery  raging  fearfully.  "  There  is  no  instance,"  says  Montholon,  "  of  a  native 
or  a  slave  having  reached  the  âge  of  fifty  years." 

October  I6th.  Late  in  the  aftemoon,  the  Emperor,  with  some  of  his  corn- 
panions,  entered  a  boat,  and  was  conveyed  on  shore.  Before  leaving  the 
ship,  he  BGut  for  the  captain,  kindly  took  leave  of  him,  and  requested  him  to 
convey  his  thanks  to  the  officers  and  crew.  The  whole  ship's  company  was 
asaembled  on  the  quarter-deck  and  on  the  gangways  to  wîtnesa  his  departure. 
The  tears  of  sympathy  glistened  in  many  eyes  quile  unused  to  weep.  It 
waa  a  fiinereal  scène,  and  the  sacred  silence  of  the  burial  reigned  as  the  Em- 
peror passed  from  the  ahip  and  was  conveyed  by  the  atrong  arms  of  the  row- 
ers  to  his  totnb. 

The  aun  had  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  and  twilight  had  faded  away  as  the 
Emperor  landed  anj  walked  through  the  craggy  street  of  Jamestown.  In 
this  misérable  village,  a  small  unfumished  room  had  been  obtained  for  En- 
gland'a  impérial  captive,     His  friends  put  up  his  iron  cunp-bedstead,  spread 
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upon  it  a  mattress,  and  placed  in  the  room  a  few  other  articles  of  furniture 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  ship.  Sentinels,  '  with  their  bayoneted 
muskets,  guarded  the  Windows  and  the  door  of  the  prisoner.  Ail  the  inhab- 
itanls  of  Jamestown  crowded  around  the  house  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
man  whose  name  alone  inspired  ail  the  combined  dçspotisms  of  Europe  with 
terror.  Napoléon  was  silent,  calm,  and  sad.  He  soon  dismissed  his  attend- 
ants, extinguished  his  light,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  mattress  for  such 
repose  as  could  then  and  there  be  found.  Such  was  the  first  night  of  the 
Emperor  Napoléon  at  St.  Helena. 

Upon  this  barren  rock,  about  three  miles  from  Jamestown,  and  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  was  a  ravine,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  crags  and  peaks  of  rock  which  almost  encircled  it.  In  this  wild 
and  desolate  chasm,  almost  destitute  of  verdure,  and  where  a  few  dwarfed 
and  storm-twisted  gum-trees  added  to  the  loneliness  of  the  scène,  there  was 
a  dilapidated  hut.  It  had  been  originally  a  cow-house.  Subsequently  it  had 
received  some  repairs,  and  had  occasionally  been  used  as  a  temporary  re- 
treat  from  the  stifling  beat  of  Jamestown.  This  spot  had  been  selected  as 
the  résidence  of  the  captive.  It  was  detached  from  the  inhabited  parts  of 
the  island,  was  most  distant  from  those  portions  of  the  coast  accessible  by 
boats,  "  which,"  says  Admirai  Cockbum,  "  the  governor  considers  it  of  im- 
portance to  keep  from  the  view  of  General  Bonaparte,"  and  an  extent  of  level 
ground  presented  itself  suitable  for  exercise. 

October  17 th.  At  six  o'clock  this  morning,  the  Emperor  rode  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  Admirai  Cockbum  and  General  Bertrand,  to  view  the  dis- 
mal  gorge  which  was  to  be  his  prison  and  his  tomb.  When  he  gazed  upon 
the  awful  doom  prepared  for  him,  his  heart  was  smijtten  with  dismay.  But 
in  dignified  silence  he  struggled  against  the  anguish  of  his  spirit.  The  hut 
was  so  dilapidated  and  so  small  that  it  would  require  a  montb  or  two,  at  least, 
devoted  to  repairs,  before  it  could  be  rendered  in  any  degree  habitable  for 
the  Emperor  and  his  companions.  In  the  admiral's  next  communication  to 
the  British  govemment,  he  wrote  : 

''I  am  sorry  to  add  that  General  Bonaparte,  since  he  bas  landed  hère, 
bas  appeared  less  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  bas  expressed  himself  more  dis- 
satisfied  with  the  lot  decreed  him  than  he  did  before.  This,  however,  I 
merely  attribute  to  the  first  effects  of  the  gênerai  stérile  appearance  of  this 
island  around  where  he  now  résides,  and  the  little  prospect  it  yields  himself 
and  followers  of  meeting  with  any  of  those  amusements  to  which  they.  bave 
been  accustomed.'^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  admirai  wrote  that  the  force  of  men  and  ships  which 
he  had  with  him  was  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  captive  in  security.  He 
asked  for  two  more  vessels  of  war. 

As  Napoléon,  in  great  déjection,  was  retuming  from  Longwood,  extreme- 
ly  reluctant  again  to  occupy  his  narrow  room  in  Jamestown,  surrounded  by 
sentinels  and  the  curions  crowd,  he  observed  a  little  secluded  farm-house, 
at  a  place  called  TTie  Briersy  and  inquired  if  he  could  nôt  take  refuge  there 
until  Longwood  should  be  prepared  for  his  résidence.  A  very  worthy  man, 
Mr.  Balcombe,  resided  at  this  place  with  his  family.  The  house  was  of  one 
fltory,  and  consisted  of  but  five  rooms.     Mr.  Balcombe,  however,  cordially 
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ofTered  a  room  to  the  Emperor.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the 
dwelling  there  was  a  Bmall  paviltoD  or  Huminer  honse,  consisting  of  one  room 
on  the  ground  floor  and  two  small  garrets  above.  Napoléon,  not  willing 
to  incommode  the  family,  selected  this  for  hiB  abode.  The  admirai  con- 
eented  to  thia  arrangement;  and  hère,  therefore,  the  Emperor  fîxed  his  rési- 
dence for  two  months.  His  camp-bed  was  put  up  in  thii  lower  room.  Hère 
he  ate,  slept,  read,  and  dictated.  Las  Casas  and  his  son  crept  into  one  of 
the  garrets.  Marchand,  Napoleon's  first  Talet-de-«hamhre,  occupied  the 
other.  Mr.  Balcombe's  family  consisted  of  himself,  wife,  and  four  children 
— two  Bons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  thèse  daughters,  Ehzabeth,  after- 
ward  Mrs.  Abell,  has  since  recorded  aome  very  pleasing  réminiscences  of  her 
childish  interviews  with  the  Emperor. 

"  The  earhest  idea,"  says  Mrs.  Abell,  "  I  had  of  Napoléon,  was  that  of  a 
huge  ogre  or  giant,  with  one  large  âaming  red  eye  in  the  midst  of  his  fore- 
bead,  and  long  teeth  protrnding  from  his  mouth,  with  which  he  tore  to 
pièces  and  devoured  naughty  little  girls.  I  had  rather  grown  ont  of  this  fîrst 
opinion  of  Napoléon  ;  but  if  less  childish,  my  terror  of  him  was  hardly  dimin- 
ished.  The  name  of  Bonaparte  was  still  associated  in  my  mind  with  every 
thing  that  was  bad  and  horrible.  I  had  heard  the  most  atrocious  crimes  im- 
puted  to  him  ;  and  if  I  had  leamed  to  conaider  him  as  a  human  being,  I  yet 
believed  him  to  be  the  worst  that  had  ever  existed.  Nor  was  I  singular  in 
thèse  feelinga.  They  were  participated  by  many  much  older  and  wiser  than 
myself  ;  I  might  say,  perhaps,  by  a  majority  of  the  Engliah  nation.     Most 
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of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  described  him  as  a  démon.  AU  those  of  his 
own  country,  who  lived  in  England,  were  of  course  his  bitter  enemies  ;  and 
A:om  thèse  two  sources  we  alone  formed  our  opinion  of  him. 

"  How  vividly  I  recollect  my  feelings  of  dread,  mingled  with  admiration, 
as  I  now  first  looked  upon  him,  whom  I  had  leamed  to  fear  so  much.  Na- 
poleon's  position  on  horseback,  by  adding  height  to  his  figure,  supplied  ail 
that  was  wanting  to  make  me  think  him  the  most  majestic  person  I  had  ever 
seen.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  I  thought  his  features,  though  cold  and  im- 
movàble,  and  somewhat  stem,  were  exçeedingly  beautifiil.  He  seated  him- 
self  on  one  of  our  cottage  chairs,  and  after  scanning  our  apartment  with  his 
eagle  glance,  he  comphmented  mamma  on  the  pretty  situation  of  the  Briers. 
When  once  he  began  to  speak,  his  fascinating  smile  and  kind  manner  re- 
moved  every  vestige  of  the  fear  with  which  I  had  hitherto  regarded  him. 
His  manner  was  so  unafFectedly  kind  and  amiable,  that  in  a  few  days  I  felt 
at  ease  in  his  society,  and  looked  upon  him  more  as  a  companion  of  my  own 
âge  than  as  the  mighty  warrior  at  whose  name  the  world  grew  pale. 

"  I  never  met  with  any  one  who  bore  childish  liberties  so  well  as  Napo- 
léon. He  seemed  to  enter  into  every  sort  of  mirth  or  fun  with  the  glee  of 
a  child,  and  though  I  hâve  often  tried  his  patience  severely,  I  never  knew 
him  lose  his  temper,  or  fall  back  upon  his  rank  or  âge,  to  shield  himself  from 
the  conséquences  of  his  own  familiarity  or  of  his  indulgence  to  me.  I  looked 
upon  him,  indeed,  when  with  him,  almost  as  a  brother,  or  companion  of  my 
own  âge,  and  ail  the  cautions  I  received,  and  my  own  resolutions  to  treat 
him  with  more  respect  and  formality,  were  put  to  flight  the  moment  I  came 
within  influence  of  his  arch  smile  and  laugh." 

The  Emperor  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much  the  society  of  thèse  children. 
He  showed  them  the  souvenirs  which  he  cherished.  Âmong  thèse  was  a 
miniature  of  his  idolized  son.  The  beautiful  infant  was  kneeling  in  prayer, 
and  undemeath  were  the  words,  "Jjwofy  the  good  God  for  my  father^  my 
mother,  and  my  country,'' 

As  night  approached  the  Emperor  retired  to  his  solitary  and  unfumished 
room.  It  had  two  doors  facing  each  other,  one  on  each  of  two  of  its  sides, 
and  two  Windows,  one  on  each  of  the  other  sides.  The  Windows  had  neither 
shutters  nor  curtAns.  One  or  two  chairs  were  brought  into  the  room,  and 
the  Emperor's  iron  bedstead  was  adjusted  by  his  valets.  Night,  with  undis- 
turbed  silence  and  prolbund  solitude,  darkened  the  scène.  The  damp  night 
wind  moaned  through  the  loose  and  rattling  casement  near  the  Emperor's 
bed.  Las  Casas,  after  attempting  to  barricade  the  window  to  protect  Na- 
poléon from  the  night  air,  cUmbed,  with  his  iion,  to  the  garret,  the  dimensions 
of  which  were  but  seven  feet  square.  The  two  valets  wrapped  themselves 
in  their  cloaks,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  before  each  of  the 
doors.  An  English  orderly  oificer  slept  in  Mr.  Balcombe's  house,  and  some 
soldiers  were  placed  as  sentinels  around  the  pavilion  to  prevent  the  Emperor 
from  escaping.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Napoléon  the  first  night  at  the 
Briers. 

October  ISth.  The  Emperor  breakfasted,  without  table-cloth  or  plates, 
upon  the  remains  of  the  preceding  day's  dinner.  He  immediately  resumed 
tibe  same  mode  of  life  which  he  had  adopted  on  board  the  Northumberland. 
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Every  hour  had  ita  appointed  duty.  In  reading,  dictation,  and  conversation 
with  hia  French  companions,  aU  of  whom  were  perniitted  to  see  him  every 
day,  even  the  captivity  of  St.  Heletia  became  for  a  time  quite  endurable. 
The  Emperor  had  sufficient  command  over  himself  to  appear  cheerful,  and 
bore  al)  hig  privationB  and  indignitiea  in  silence. 

October  20tk.  The  Emperor  invited  thc  son  of  Las  Casas,  about  fourteen 
ye»rs  of  âge,  to  breakfast  with  bim.  Tbe  lad  displayed  ao  mucb  intelligence 
in  reply  to  questions  which  were  proposed  to  him  respecting  bis  teachers 
and  bis  étudies,  that  Napoléon,  tnming  to  Las  Casas,  said, 

"  What  a  rising  génération  I  leave  behind  me,  Tbis  is  ail  my  wort.  The 
mérita  of  the  French  youtb  will  be  a  sufficient  revenge  to  roe.  On  behold- 
ing  the  work,  ail  must  render  juatice  to  the  workman  ;  and  the  perrerted 
judgment  or  bad  faith  of  declaimers  muât  fall  before  mr  deeds.  If  I  had 
tbought  only  of  myself  and  continning  my  own  power,  ar  bas  been  continu- 
ally  asserted,  I  ahould  bave  endeavored  to  hide  leeming  under  a  hushel;  ta- 
stead  of  which,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge.  And  yet 
the  youth  of  France  hâve  not  enjoyed  ail  the  benefita  which  I  intended  that 
theyshould.  My  univeraity,  according  to  the  plan  I  had  conceived,  was  a 
master-piece  in  its  combinations,  and  would  bave  been  such  in  its  national  ré- 
sulta." 

Ocïoier  a4(A.  Ail  the  friends  ofthe  Emperor  were  asaembled  around  him, 
and  were  ânding  a  melancholy  solace  in  nairating  to  each  other  their  priva- 
tions and  aniferings. 

Las  Casas  thus  describea  their  situation  :  "  The  Emperor  Napoléon,  who 
but  lately  posseseed  such  boundiess  power,  and  disposed  of  so  many  crowna, 
now  occupies  a  wretched  hovel,  a  fevr  feet  square,  percbed  upon  a  roclc,  un- 
provided  with  fumiture,  and  without  either  sbutters  or  curtains  to  the  win- 
■  dowa.     Tbia  place  must  serre  him  for  bed-cbamber,  dressing-room,  dining- 
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room,  study,  and  sitting-room,  and  he  is  obliged  to  go  out  when  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  bave  this  one  apartment  cleaned.  His  meals,  consisting  of  a  few 
wretched  dishes,  are  brought  to^iim  from  a  distance,  as  if  he  were  a  criminal 
in  a  dungeon.  He  is  absolutely  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
bread  and  wine  are  not  such  as  we  bave  been  accustomed  to,  and  are  so  bad 
that  we  loathe  to  touch  them.  Water,  cofTee,  butter,  oil,  and  other  articles, 
are  either  not  to  be  procured,  or  are  scarcely  fit  for  use.  A  bath,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  Emperor's  health,  is  not  to  be  bad  ;  and  he  is  deprived  of 
the  exercise  of  riding  on  horseback. 

''  His  friends  and  aenrants  are  two  miles  distif  t  from  him,  and  are  not  suf- 
fered  to  approach  his  person  without  being  accompanied  by  a  soldier.  They 
are  compelled  to  pass  the  night  at  a  guard-house  if  they  retum  beyond  a  cer- 
tain hour,  or  if  any  mistake  ocdur  in  the  pass-word,  which  happens  almost 
daily.  Thus,  on  the  summît  of  this  frightfol  rock,  we  are  equally  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  man  and  the  rigor  of  nature." 

As  each  one  told  his  taie  of  grievances,  the  Emperor,  who  thus  far  had 
borne  his  wrongs  with  an  uncomplaining  and  a  serene  spirit,  was  roused. 
With  warmth  he  exclaimed, 

*^  For  what  infamous  treatment  are  we  reserved  ?  This  is  the  anguish  of 
death  !  To  injustice  and  violence  they  now  add  insuit  and  protracted  tor- 
ment.  If  I  were  so  hateful  to  them,  why  did  they  not  get  rid  of  me  ?  A 
few  musket  balls  in  my  heart  or  head  would  hâve  done  the  business,  and 
there  would  at  least  bave  been  some  energy  in  the  crime.  Were  it  not  for 
you,  and,  above  ail,  for  your  wives,  I  would  receive  from  them  nothing  but 
the  pay  of  a  private  soldier.  How  can  the  monarchs  of  Europe  permit  the 
sacred  character  of  sovereignty  to  be  violated  in  my  person  ?  Do  they  not 
see  that  they  are,  with  their  own  hands,  working  their  own  destruction  at  St. 
Helena  ?  I  entered  their  capitals  victorious,  and,  had  I  cherished  such  senti- 
ments, what  would  bave  become  of  them  ?  They  styled  me  their  brother  ; 
and  I  had  become  so  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  the  sanction  of  victory,  the 
character  of  religion,  and  the  alliance  of  their  policy  and  their  blood.  Do 
they  imagine  that  the  good  sensé  of  nations  is  blind  to  their  conduct  ?  And 
what  do  they  expect  from  it  ?  At  ail  events,  make  your  complaints,  gentle- 
men. Let  indignant  Europe  hear  them.  Complaints  from  me  would  be  be- 
neath  my  dignity  and  character.     I  must  command  or  be  silent." 

The  next  moming,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron,  who 
was  about  to  return  to  Europe,  called  upon  the  Emperor.  In  glowing  and 
rapid  utterance  Napoléon  reiterated  his  protest  against  the  cruel  treatment 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  requesting  him  to  communicate  his  remonstrance 
to  the  British  mmisters.  Las  Casas  immediately  made  a  mémorandum  of 
his  remarks,  as  nearly  as  he  could  catch  thé  words,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  ofBcer,  who  promised  punctually  to  fulfiU  his  mission.  The 
mémorandum  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  Emperor  desires,  by  the  retum  of  the  next  vessel,  to  receive  some 
account  of  his  wife  and  son,  and  to  be  informed  whether  the  latter  is  still 
living.  He  takes  this  opportunity  of  repeating,  and  conveying  to  the  British 
govemment,  the  protestations  which  he  bas  already  madp  against  the  extra- 
ordinary  measures  adopted  toward  him. 
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"  1.  The  gOTenament  has  déclara  him  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  Emperor 
is  not  a  prisoner  of  war.  His  letter  to  the  Prince  Régent,  which  he  wrote 
and  communicated  to  Captain  Maitland,  befqire  he  went  on  board  the  Belle" 
rophoriy  sufficiently  proves  to  the  whole  world  the  resolution3  and  the  senti* 
ments  of  confidence  which  induced  him  freely  to  place  himself  under  the 
English  flag.  The  Emperor  might,  had  he  pleased,  hâve  agreed  to  quit 
France  only  on  stipulated  conditions  with  regard  to  himself;  but  he  disdain* 
ed  to  mingle  personal  considérations  with  the  great  interests  with  which  his 
mind  was  constantly  occupied.  He  might  haye  placed  himself  at  the  dis- 
posai of  the  Emperor  Alezander,  who  had  been  his  fhend,  or  of  the  Emper- 
or Francis,  who  was  his  fatber-in-law.  But,  confiding  in  the  justice  of  the 
English  nation,  he  desired  no  other  protection  tiian  its  laws  afforded,  and, 
renouncing  public  aifairs,  he  sought  no  other  country  than  that  which  was 
gOTemed  by  fixed  laws  independent  of  priyate  will. 

"  2.  Had  the  Emperor  really  been  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  rights  which  civ-» 
ilized  govemments  pdssess  over  such  a  prisoner  are  limited  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  terminate  with  the  war  itself. 

'^  3.  If  the  English  govemment  considered  the  Emperor,  though  arbitra- 
rily,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  rights  of  that  govemment  were  then  limited 
by  public  law,  or  else,  as  tbere  ezisted  no  cartel  between  the  two  nations 
during  the  war,  it  might  hâve  adopted  tpward  him  the  principles  of  savages, 
who  put  their  prisoners  to  death.  This  proceeding  would  bave  been  more 
humane  and  more  conformable  to  justice  than  that  of  sending  him  to  this 
horrible  rock.  Death,  inflicted  on  board  the  Beïlerophon  in  the  Plymouth 
Roads,  would  bave  been  a  blessing  compared  with  the  treatment  to  which  he 
is  now  subjected. 

'*  We  haye  traveled  over  the  most  desolate  countries  of  Europe,  but  none 
is  to  be  compared  to  this  barren  rock.  Deprived  of  every  thing  that  can 
render*  life  supportable,  it  is  calculated  only  to  renew  perpetuaUy  the  an* 
guish  of  death..  The  first  principles  of  Christian  morality,  and  that  great 
duty  imposed  on  man  to  pursue  his  fate,  whateyer  it  may  be,  may  withhold 
him  from  terminating  with  his  own  hand  bis  wretched  existence.  The  Em- 
peror  regards  it  as  his  glory  to  live  in  obédience  to  thèse  principles.  But  if 
the  British  ministers  should  persist  in  their  course  of  injustice  and  violence 
toward  him,  he  would  consider  it  a  happiness  if  they  would  put  him  to 
death." 

Dreary  days  lin^ered  away  at  the  Briers,  while  multitudes  of  laborers  were 
busy  in  repairing  and  enlarging  Longwood  for  the  Emperor  and  his  com- 
panions.  Ail  the  building  materials  had  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  workmen  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost 
eflforts  of  the  admirai,  the  work  advanced  very  slowly.  The  Emperor,  by 
his  résignation  to  his  dreadful  fate,  his  cheerfukiess,  and  his,  at  times,  joyous 
companionship  with  the  chUdren,  won  the  affection  of  ail  the  Balcombo 
family. 

"At  the  end  of  the  grapery,"  says  Mrs.  Abell,  "was  an  arbor.  To  this 
spot,  which  was  so  sheltered  as  to  be  cool  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  Na- 
poléon was  much  attached.  He  would  sometimes  convey  his  papers  there 
as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  employ  himself  until  breakfast 
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time  in  writing,  and  when  tired  of  his  pen,  in  dictating  to  Las  Casas.  No 
one  was  ever  permitted  to  intrude  upon  him  when  there.  From  this  prohibi- 
tion, I,  however,  was  exempt,  at  the  Emperor's  own  désire.  Even  when  he 
was  in  the  act  of  dictating  a  sentence  to  Las  Casas,  he  would  answer  my 
call,  '  Corne  and  unlock  the  garden  door,'  and  I  was  always  admitted  and 
welcomed  with  a  smile." 

One  evening,  after  minutely  examining  a  little  traveUng  cabinet  he  had 
with  him,  he  presented  it  to  Las  Casas,  saying, 

''  I  hâve  had  it  in  my  possession  a  long  time.  I  made  nse  of  it  on  the 
moming  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  It  must  go  to  yonr  son  Emanuel. 
When  he  is  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  we  shall  be  no  more.  This  will  but 
enhance  the  value  of  the  gift.  He  will  say,  when  he  shows  it,  *  The  Emper- 
or  Napoléon  gave  this  to  my  father  at  St.  Helena.'  " 

He  then  spoke  of  the  singnlar  developments  he  found  upon  his  retum  from 
Elba  of  the  ingratitude  of  individuals  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  his  favor. 
Many  letters  from  thèse  individuals  to  the  friends  of  the  Bourbons  were 
placed  in  his  hands. 

"  My  first  impulse,"  said  Napoléon,  "  was  to  withdraw  protection  from 
thèse  persons,  and  to  order  their  letters  to  be  printed.  A  second  thought 
restrained  me.  We  are  so  volatile,  so  inconsistent,  so  easily  led  away,  that, 
after  ail,  I  could  not  be  certain  that  those  very  people  had  not  really  and 
spontaneously  come  back  to  my  service.  In  that  case,  I  should  hâve  been 
punishing  them  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  retuming  to  their  duty. 
I  thought  it  better  to  seem  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  I  ordered  ail 
their  letters  to  be  burned." 

October  Slst.  The  Emperor  had  nowbeen  at  the  Briers  a  fortnight.  His 
friends  had  made  his  situation  a  little  more  comfortable.  A  tent  was  spread, 
which  prolonged  his  one  apartment.  His  cook  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Bri- 
ers, so  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  transport  his  food  after  it  was  cook- 
ed  a  mile  and  a  half.  Table  linen  and  a  service  of  plate  were  taken  from  the 
trunks.  Still  the  hours  dragged  heavily.  The  Emperor  spent  inost  of  his 
time  within  doors  with  his  books,  his  pen,  and  his  companions.  He  retired 
very  late  at  night.  -  Unless  he  did  so,  he  awoke  in  the  night,  and  then,  to 
divert  his  mind  from  sorrowful  reflections,  ^t  was  necessary  for  him  to^rise 
and  read. 

Annoyances,  however,  were  strangely  multiplied.  Almost  every  day 
some  new  rule  of  gênerai  surveillance  was  adopted.  The  English  authori- 
ties  seemed  to  be  tormented  with  an  insane  dread  of  the  Emperor's  escape 
from  a  rock  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  any  land,  while  senti- 
nels  by  day  and  by  night  paced  around  his  frail  tent,  and  ships  of  war  cruised 
along  the  shores.  The  grandeur ^of  Napoléon  was  never  more  conspicuous* 
than  in  the  vigilance  with  which  he  was  guarded  by  Kis  foes.  AU  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe  stood  in  dread  of  one  single  captive.  They  knew  full  well 
that  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  people  in  ail  lands  would  beat  with  tumultu- 
ous  joy  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Every  movement  of  the  Emperor  was 
watched.  A  telegraph  signal  was  established,  which  reported  in  town  every 
thing  which  oocurred  at  the  Briers.  The  French  gentlemen  could  not  com- 
municate  with  Napoléon  in  his  own  room  without  being  aceompanied  by  an 
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English  Bergeant.  This  state  of  things  led  the  Emperor  to  request  Las  Casas 
to  direct  a  nule  to  Admirai  Cockburn,  remonstrating  against  measures  eo 
harassing  and  so  useless.  General  Bertrand  was  commissioned  to  convey 
the  remoDstrance  to  the  admirai. 

But  General  Bertrand,  apprehensive  that  the  note  would  but  cause  irrita- 
tion and  provoke  more  severe  treatment,  ventured  not  to  fulfill  his  mission. 
At  last  the  Emperor  learned  to  his  surprise  that  the  note  had  not  been  de- 
JiYered.    He  was  much  displeased,  and  said  to  the  grand  marshal,  ' 

*'  Your  not  delivering  the  note,  if  you  were  dissatisfied  with  its  ténor,  or  if 
you  regarded  it  as  dictated  by  an  impulse  of  anger,  was  a  proof  of  your  de« 
Totion  to  my  interests.  But  this  should  only  hâve  been  a  delay  of  some 
hours.  After  this  delay  you  ought  to  hâve  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject. 
You  well  know  that  I  should  hâve  listen^d  to  you  with  attention,  and  should 
hâve  agreed  with  your  opinions,  if  you  had  proved  to  me  that  you  were  in 
the  right.  But  to  delay  a  fortnight,  without  telling  me  that  you  had  not  ex* 
ecuted  the  mission  with  which  I  charged  you,  is  inexplicable.  What  bave 
you  to  reply  ?" 

The  grand  marshal  only  answered  that  he  thought  that  he  had  done  well 
in  not  delivering  the  note,  which  he  disliked  both  as  to  its  intention  and  ex-« 
pression. 

''  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Bertrand,"  said  Napoléon.  And  then,  after  a  few 
moments  of  profound  thought,  he  added,  **  Yes,  Bertrand,  you  are  right.  Let 
my  friends  hère  complain.  But  my  dignity  and  my  character  require  of  me 
silence." 

General  Bertrand  then,  in  his  own  name,  addressed  a  letter  to  Admirai 
Cockbum,  recapitulating  their  grievances.     In  conclusion,  he  said  : 

'^  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  authorities  would  so  conduct  them- 
selves  toward  the  Emperor  as  to  banish  from  his  mind  ail  recollection  of  the 
painful  position  in  which  he  is  placed.  I  do  not  hesitate  tp  say  that  it  is  such 
as  barbarians  even  would  be  touched  by,  and  hâve  considération  for.  It  can 
not  be  feared  that  any  escape  can  be  effected  from  this  rock,  almost  every 
where  inaccessible.  Why  can  they  not,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary,  increase 
the  guard  on  the  coast,  and  allow  us  to  ramble  over  the  island  without  re- 
straint  ?  It  were  also  much  to  be  wished  that  we  might  be  lodged  near  the 
Emperor,  to  bear  him  company.'' 

The  admirai  condescended  to  dégrade  himself  by  heaping  insults  upon  mis- 
fortune  and  helplessness.  He  returned  an  answer  containing  the  foUowing 
expressions  : 

'*  Northumberlafid,  SL  Helena  Roadf,  Not.  6,  1S16. 

*  **  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday's  date,  by  which  you  oblige  me  officially  to  explain  to  you  that  I  have 
no  cognizance  of  any  emperor  being  actually  upon  this  island,  or  of  any  per- 
son  possessing  such  dignity  having  corne  hither  with  me  in  the  Nortkumber- 
land.  I  do  myself  also  the  honor  of  stating  to  you,  in  reply  to  a  part  of  your 
note,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  my  instructions  to  permit  of  your  passing 
beyond  the  established  Une  of  sentnes  without  your  being  accompanied  by 
an  EngUsh  officer." 
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It  was  Burely  insult  enough  for  the  English  to  refuse  to  address  Napoléon 
by  his  impérial  titie,  thus  stigmatizing  him  as  a  usurper.  But  to  insist  that 
the  Emperor's  personal  friends  and  subjects,  who  for  many  years  had  rec- 
ognized  him  as  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Christendom,  should  insuit 
him  in  a  similar  way,  and  thus  condemn  themselves  as  the  accomplices  of  a 
usurper,  was  a  refinement  of  barbarity  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  civil* 
ized  man.  It  is  impossible  to  réfute  the  arguments  used  by  the  Emperor  in 
défense  of  the  impérial  title.  He  had  been  constituted  Emperor  of  France 
by  a  solemn  act  of  coronation,  and  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
French  people.  It  was  as  puérile  in  the  English  ministry  to  attempt  to  ig- 
nore this  title  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  General  Augustus  Cœsar  or  Colonel 
Charlemagne.  The.world  has  crushed  the  ignoble  attempt  in  scom.  Who 
now  .thinks  of  calling  the  Emperor  Napoléon  General  Bonaparte  ?  And  yet 
Sir  George  Cockburn  carried  this  childish  affectation  so  far  as  to  prétend,  in 
his  officiai  papers  to  the  English  ministry,  to  doubt  who  could  be  meant  by 
the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena.    He  wrote  to  Earl  Bathurst, 

"  I  beg  permission  to  remark  to  your  lordship,  upon  this  curious  note,  that 
idthough  the  ténor  of  it  prevented  my  entering  at  ail  into  the  merits  of  M.  de 
Bertrand's  statement,  yet  General  Bonaparte,  if  by  the  term  ^Emperor'  he 
meant  to  designate  that  person^  inhabits  his  présent  temporary  .résidence 
whoUy  and  solely  in  compliance  with  his  own  urgent  and  pointed  request.  I 
will  only  detain  your  lordship,  however,  while  I  add,  that  since  my  arrivai 
in  this  island,  I  bave  not  ceased  in  my  ^ndeavors  to  render  thèse  people  as 
comfortable  as  their  situations  and  the  existing  circumstances  would  admit 
of."» 

Captain  Poppleton,  as  a  spy  and  a.  guard,  was  placed  in  constant  attend* 
ance  upon  the  Emperor.  His  instructions  contained  the  foUowing  direc- 
tions : 

**  The  officer  charged  with  this  duty  is  not  to  absent  himself  from  the 
premises  where  General  Bonaparte  may.be  staying  more  than  two  hours  at 
a  time.  He  is  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  slaves  upon  the  island  from  ap- 
proaching  General  Bonaparte,  so  as  to  render  their  being  talked  to  by  him 
likely.  Whenever  the  gênerai  rides  or  walks  beyond  the  boundaries  where 
the  sentries  are  placed,  he  is  to  be  invariably  attended  by  the  officer.  Should 
the  gênerai,  during  such  rides  or  walks,  approach  the  coast,  the  officer  is  re- 
quest^ to  tum  him  in  some  other  direction.  He  is  likewise  to  be  particular 
in  informingthe  admirai  whenever  he  observes  any  extraordinary  movements 

*  That  Napoléon  was  contending  for  an  important  principle,  and  that  he  waa  not  iniluenced  hy 
paerile  vanity,  in  claiming  the  title  of  Emperor,  is  proved  be3rond  ail  controversy  by  hia  readineas  to 
assume  an  incognito,  and  take  the  name  of  Greneral  Doroc  or  Colonel  Mendon.  But  to  this  the  En- 
glish ministry  would  not  consent.  Even  the  editor  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  narratÎTe  pronounœs  the 
course  of  the  English  ministry  upon  this  subject  entirely  unjustifiable.     He  says  : 

'*  It  is,  I  think,  diiiicult  to  réfute  the  arguments  used  by  Napoléon  in  favor  of  his  right  to  be  styled 
Emperor.  We,  indeed,  had  not  recognized  that  title  ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  Emperor  of  France. 
But  there  would  hâve  been  no  difliculty  in  calling  him  ex-Emperor,  which  would  sufficiently  hâve 
ezpressed  the  histoxy  of  the  past  and  the  fact  of  the  présent.  Or  the  English  ministxy  might  hâve 
promptiy  acceded  to  his  own  expressed  wish  to  assume  an  incognito,  and  take  the  name  of  Baron 
Duroc  or  Colonel  Meudon,  which  he  himself  more  than  once  proposed  ;  but  Lord  Bathurst.  as  it 
will  be  seen,  threw  cold  water  on  the  suggestion,  when  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe." — Journal  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  toI.  ï.,  p.  47. 
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among  any  of  tbe  Frenchmen,  and  is  also  to  keep  a  dragon  in  attendanoe, 
ready  to  send  ofF  at  a  moment's  waming.  He  ia  to  take  care  that  the  gên- 
erai and  ail  his  attendante,  aJter  they  are  established  at  Longwood,  are  with- 
in  the  house  at  nine  o'clock." 

November  8th.  The  Emperor  waa  fatigued  and  indisposed.  Las  Caaas 
suggested  a  ride  on  horaeback.     Napoléon  replied, 

"  I  can  never  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  having  an  English  officei 
constantly  at  my  side.  I  decidedly  renounce  riding  on  such  conditions. 
Every  thing  in  life  must  be  reduced  to  calculation.  If  the  vexation  arising 
from  the  sight  of  my  jailer  be  greater  than  the  advantage  I  can  dérive  from 
riding,  it  isi  of  course,  advisable  to  renounce  the  récréation  altogether." 

November  9th.  Laa  CasaS)  alarmed  at  the  déjection  of  the  Emperor,  and 
his  declîning  health  from  want  of  exercise,  inquired,  with  every  expression  of 
respect  and  politeness,  of  the  officer  appointed  as  guard,  if  it  were  necessary 
for  him  literally  to  obey  his  instructions  should  the  Emperor  merely  take  a 
ride  round  the  house,  adrerting  to  the  répugnance  the  Emperor  must  feel  in 
being  every  moment  reminded  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

The  sympathies  of  the  officer  were  moved,  and  he  generously  replied, 
"My  instructions  are  to  follow  General  Bonaparte.  But  I  will  take  upon 
myself  the  responsibility  of  not  riding  beside  him  in  the  grounds  around  the 
house."  • 

Las  Casas  eagerly  communicated  the  conversation  to  the  Emperor.  He 
replied,  "  It  ia  not  conformable  with  my  aenae  of  duty  to  enjoy  an  advantage 
which  may  be  tbe  meana  of  compromising  aa  officer." 

The  Emperor  judged  with  bia  accuatomed  wiadom  ae  well  aa  magnanim- 
ity  ;  for  soon  the  officer  came  baatening  to  Laa  Casas  with  the  déclaration 
that  Admirai  Cockburn  had  poaitively  prohibited  him  from  granting  the  cap- 
tive such  an  indulgence.  As  this  was  mentioned  to  the  Emperor,  he  did  not 
appear  at  ail  aurprised,  but  quietly  remarked  that  the  horsea  mi^t  aa  well 
be  retumed,  as  they  should  hâve  no  use  for  them.  Las  Casas,  exasperated 
by  auch  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  admirai,  aaid,  with  much  warmth,  "  I  will 
go  immediately  and  order  them  retumed  to  the  admirai." 

"No,"  eaid  the  Emperor,  calmly,  "you  are  now  out  oftemper.     It  rarely 
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happens  th&t  sny  thing  is  doae  well  under  Buch  circumstancei.  It  îb  always 
beat  to  let  the  nîght  pass  over  after  the  offenee  of  the  day." 

November  lOtk.  The  Einperor,  with  Las  Casas,  took  quite  a  long  valk. 
Retuming,  he  met  Mrs.  Balcombe  and  Mrs.  Stuart,  a  lady  who  was  on  her 
voyage  to  England  from  Bombay.  While  conversing  with  them,  some  slaves, 
with  heavy  burdens  on  their  shouldera,  came  toiling  up  the  narrow  path. 
Mrs.  Balcocobe,  in  rather  an  angry  tone,  ordered  them  to  keep  back.  But 
the  Emperor,  making  room  for  the  slaves,  turned  to  Mis.  Balcombe,  and  said 
mildly, 

"  Respect  tbe  barden,  madam  !" 


Mn.  Stuart,  who  had  been  taught  to  regard  Napoléon  as  a  monster,  was 
inexpiessibly  amazed  by  this  touching  incident.  In  a  low  tone  of  voice,  she 
exclaimed  to  her  friend,  "  What  a  countenance,  and  what  a  character  !  How 
diiTerent  from  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect  !" 

NovevAer  I8tk.  The  life  at  the  Briers  was  very  regular.  Every  day  the 
Emperor  dictated  to  Las  Casas.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  he  descend- 
ed  to  the  garden,  and,  walking  up  and  down,  dictated  again  to  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  came  from  town  for  that  purpose,  and  who  wrote  in  the  little  ar- 
bor  which  is  sees  on  the  left  of  the  preceding  view  of  "  the  Briers."  At  half 
past  âve  he  left  the  garden,  and  continued  his  walk  in  the  path  which  passed 
through  the  lawn  in  front  of  Mr.  Balcombe's  bouse.  In  conversation  with 
friends,  he  enjoyed  this  eo<ïlal  promenade  until  dinner  was  announced. 

After  dinner  he  retumed  to  tbe  garden,  when  he  had  his  coffee  bronght  to 
him.  He  occasionally  made  a  friendly  call  upon  Mr.  Balcombe's  family,  to 
whom  he  became  much  attached,  He  then  continued  his  walk  and  conver- 
sation  in  the  garden.  When  the  evenings  were  serene  and  illumined  by  the 
moon,  thèse  conversations  were  continued  until  late  in  the  night. 

"  The  Emperor,"  says  Las  Casas,  "was  never  more  talkative,  nor  seem- 
ed  more  perfectly  to  forget  his  cares  than  during  thèse  moonlîght  walks.     In 
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the  familiarity.  of  the  conversations  which  I  thus  enjoyed  with  him,  he  took 
pleasure  in  relating  anecdotes  of  bis  boyhood,  in  describing  the  sentiments 
and  illusions  whicb  diffused  a  charm  over  thé  early  years  of  his  youth,  and 
in  detailing  the  circumstances  of  his  private  Ufe,  since  he  played  so  distin- 
guished  a  part  on  the  great  théâtre  of  the  world.'' 

"  I  had  intended,"  said  the  Emperor,  one  evening,  **  in  order  to  secure  the 
suitable  éducation  of  the  King  of  Rome,  the  establishment  of  the  '  Institute 
ofMeudon,^  There  I  proposed  to  assemble  the  princes  of  the  impérial  house, 
particularly  the  sons  of  those  branches  of  the  family  who  had  been  raised  to 
foreign  thrones.  In  this  institution  I  intended  that  the  princes  should  re- 
ceive  the  attentions  of  private  tuition,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  pub- 
lic éducation.  Thèse  children,  who  were  destined  to  occupy  différent 
thrones  and  to  govem  différent  nations,  would  thus  bave  acquired  conform- 
ity  of  principles,  manners,  and  ideas.  The  better  to  facilitate  the  amalga- 
mation and  uniformity  of  the  federative  parts  of  the  empire,  each  prince  was 
to  bring  with  him  from  his  own  country  ten  or  twelve  youths  of  about  his 
own  âge,  the  sons  of  the  first  families  in  the  state.  What  an  influence 
would  they  not  bave  exercised  on  their  retum  home  !  I  doubted  not  but 
that  the  princes  of  other  dynasties,  unconnected  with  my  family,  would  soon 
hâve  solicited,  as  a  great  favor,  permission  to  place  their  sons  in  the  Institute 
of  Meudon.  What  advantages  would  thence  hâve  arisen  to  the  nations  com- 
posing  the  European  association  !  .  AU  thèse  young  princes  would  bave  been 
brought  together  early  enough  to  be  united  in  the  tender  and  powerful  bonds 
of  youthful  friendship  ;  and  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  bave  been  separ- 
ated  early  enough  to  obviate  the  fatal  effects  of  rising  passions,  the  ardor  of 
partiality,  the  ambition  of  success,  the  jealousy  of  love." 

November  lAth.  "  The  coffee,"  writes  Las  Casas,  "  that  was  served  at  our 
breakfast  this  morning,  was  better  than  usual.  It  might  even  bave  been 
called  good.  The  Emperor  expressed  himself  pleased  with  it.  Some  mo- 
ments after,  he  observed,  placing  his  hand  on  his  stomach,  that  hè  felt  the 
benefit  of  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  what  were  my  feelings  on 
hearing  this  simple  remark.  The  Emperor,  by  thus,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
appreciating  so  trivial  an  enjoyment,  unconsciously  proved  to  me  the  effect 
of  ail  the  privations  he  had  suffered,  but  of  which  he  never  complained." 

November  l^th,  The  Emperor  conversed  with  much  freedom  respecting 
the  individuals  connected  with  him  in  the  great  events  of  his  career.  This 
induced  Las  Casas  to  make  the  foUowing  record  : 

'^  He  invariably  speaks  with  perfect  coolness,  without  passion,  without 
préjudice,  and  without  resentment,  of  the  events  and  the  persons  connected 
with  his  life.  He  speaks  of  his  past  history  as  if  it  had  occucred  three  cen- 
turies ago.  In  his  récitals  and  his  observations  he  speaks  the  language  of 
past  âges.  He  is  like  a  spirit  conversing  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  His  con- 
versations are  true  dialogues  of  the  dead.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a 
third  person,  noticing  the  Emperor's  actions,  pointing  out  the  faults  with 
which  history  may  reproach  him,  and  analyzing  the  reasons  and  motives 
which  might  be  alleged  in  his  justification. 

'^  In  viewing  the  complicated  circumstances  of  his  fall,  he  looks  upon 
things  so  much  in  a  mass,  and  from  so  high  a  point,  that  individuals  escape 
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his  notice.  He  never  évinces  the  least  symptom  of  violence  toward  those 
of  whom  it  might  be  supposed  he  bas  tbe  greatest  reason  to  complain.  His 
strongest  mark  of  réprobation,  and  I  hâve  had  fréquent  occasions  to  notice 
it,  is  to  préserve  silence  with  respect  to  them  whenever  they  are  mentioned 
in  his  présence." 

November  I9th,  AU  the  French  party  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  Em- 
peror.  He  appeared  in  cheerfui  spirits,  and  after  dinner  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
will  you  hâve  a  comedy,  an  opéra,  or  a  tragedy  î"  They  decided  in  favor 
of  a  comedy.  The  Emperor  then  took  Molière's  Avare^  and  read  to  them 
for  some  time.  After  the  party  had  withdrawn,  the  Emperor  retired  to  the 
garden  for  a  solitary  walk. 

November  25th.  The  Emperor  had  been  for  several  days  quite  unwell,  and, 
wom  down  by  the  dreadful  monotony  of  his  imprisonment,  appeared  quite. 
dejected.     Las  Casai:  found  him  this  mommg  seated  upon  a  sofa,  surrounded 
by  a  pile  of  books  which  he  had  been  listlessly  reading. 

"  Contrary  to  the  gênerai  opinion,"  says  Las  Casas,  "  the  Emperor  is  far 
from  possessing  a  çtrong  constitution.  He  is  constantly  laboring  under  the 
effects  of  cold.  His  body  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  slightest  acci- 
dents. The  smell  of  paint  is  sufficient  to  make  him  ill.  Certain  dishes,  or 
the  slightest  damp,  immediately  takes  a  severe  eflect  upon  him.  His  body 
is  far  from  being  a  body  of  iron.    AU  his  strength  is  in  his  mind. 

"  His  prodigious  exertions  abroad,  and  his  incessant  labors  at  home,  are 
known  to  every  one.  No  sovereign  ever  underwent  so  much  bodily  fatigue. 
I  hâve  known  the  Emperor  to  be  engaged  in  business,  in  the  Council  of 
State,  for  eight  or  nine  hours  successively,  and  afterward  rise  with  his  ideas 
as  clear  as  when  he  sat  down.  I  hâve  seen  him,  at  St.  Helena,  peruse  books 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  succession,  on  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  without 
appearing  in  the  least  fatigued.  He  has  suffered,  unmoved,  the  greatest 
shocks  that  ever  man  experienced.  ^But  thèse  prodigious  exertions  are  made 
only,  as  it  were,  in  despite  of  his  physical  powers,  which  never  appear  less 
susceptible  than  when  his  mind  is  in  fuU  activity. 

"  The  Emperor  eats  genefrally  very  little.  He  often  says  that  a  man  may 
hurt  himself  by  eating  too  much,  but  never  by  eating  too  little.  He  will  re- 
main four-and-twenty  hours  without  eating,  only  to  gét  an  appetite  for  the 
ensuing  day.  But,  if  he  eats  little,  he  dnnks  still  less.  A  single  glass  of 
wine  is  sufficient  to  restore  his  strength  and  to  produce  cheerfulness  of 
spirits.  He  sleeps  very  little,  and  very  irregularly,  generaUy  rising  at  day- 
break  to  read  or  write,  and  afterward  lying  down  to  sleep  again. 

''  The  Emperor  has  no  faith  in  medicine,  and  never  takes  any.  He  had 
adopted  a  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  for  himself.  Whenever  he  found  him- 
self unwell,  his  plan  was  to  run  into  an  extrême  the  opposite  of  what  hap- 
pened  to  be  his  habit  at  the  time.  This  he  calls  restoring  the  equilibrium 
of  nature.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  been  inactive  for  a  length  of  time,  he 
would  suddenly  ride  about  sixty  miles,  or  hunt  for  a  whole  day.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  been  harassed  by  great  fatigues,  he  would  redign  him- 
self to  a  State  of  absolute  rest  for  twenty-four  hours.  He  said  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  two  important  advantages  :  the  one  was,  the  power  of 
sleeping  whenever  he  needed  repose,  at  any  hour  and  in  any  place  ;  the 
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other  was,  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  any  injurious  exoess  either 
in  eating  or  drinking.  *  If,'  said  he,  '  I  go  the  least  beyond  mj  mark,  my 
stomach  instantly  revolts.'  " 

Conversing  one  day  with  Mr.  Balcombe,  the  Emperor  reiparked, 

'*  I  hâve  no  faith  in  inedicines.  My  remédies  are  fasting  and  the  warm 
bath.  At  the  same  time,  I  hâve  a  higher  opinion  of  the  médical,  or,  rather, 
the  surgical  profession,  than  of  any  other.  The  practice  of  the  law  is  too 
severe  an  ordeal  for  poor  human  nature.  The  man  who  habituâtes  himself 
to  the  distortion  of  truth,  and  to  exultation  at  the  success  of  injustice,  will,  at 
last,  hardly  know  right  from  wrong.  So  with  politics,  a  man  must  hâve  a 
conventional  conscience.  The  ecclesiastics  become  hypocrites,  since  too 
much  is  expected  of  them.  As  to  soldiers,  they  are  cut-throats  and  robbers. 
But  the  mission  of  surgeons  is  to  benefit  mankind,  not  to  destroy  them  or  to 
inâame  them  against  each  other." 

November  2Qth.  Six  weeks  had  now  passed  away,  during  which  the  Em- 
peror had  been  about  as  closely  imprisoned  at  the  Briers  as  when  on  board 
the  ship.  The  workmen  were  busy  repairing  Longwood.  The  English  sol- 
diers Were  encamped  at  the  Briers.  There  was  a  poor  negro  slave  working 
in  Mr.  Balcombe's  garden,  in  whose  history  and  welfare  the  Emperor  be- 
came  deeply  interested.  He  was  a  Malay  Indian,  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance.  He  had  been  stolen  from  his  native  land  by  the  crew  of  an  English 
vessel.  The  Emperor's  s]rmpathies  were  deeply  moved  by  the  old  man's 
story,  which  bore  every  mark  of  truth.  Poor  Toby  became  very  much  at- 
tached  to  the  Emperor,  who  often  called  at  his  little  hut  to  talk  with  him. 
They  were  fellow-captives.  Toby  always  called  the  Emperor  the  "  Good 
Gentleman." 

"  Poor  Toby,"  said  the  Emperor,  one  day,  "  bas  been  tom  from  his  family, 
from  his  native  land,  and  sold  to  slavery.  Could  any  thing  be  more  miser** 
able  to  himself  or  more  criminal  in  oth^ers  !  If  this  crime  be  the  act  of  the 
English  captain  alone,  he  is  doubtless  one  of  the  vilest  of  men  ;  but  if  it  be 
that  of  the  whole  of  the  crew,  it  may  hâve  been  committed  by  men  perhaps 
not  so  base  as  might  be  imagined.  Vice  is  always  individual,  scarcely  ever 
collective. 

"  What,  after  ail,  is  this  poor  human  machine  ?  Had  Toby  been  a  Brutus, 
he  would  bave  put  himself  to  death  ;  if  an  iEsop,  he  would  now,  perhaps, 
hâve  been  the  govemor's  adviser  ;  if  an  ardent  and  zealous  Christian,  he 
would  bave  borne  his  chains  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  blessed  them.  As  for 
poor  Toby,  he  endures  his  misfortunes  very  quietly.  He  stoops  to  his  work, 
and  spends  his  days  in  innocent  tranquillity." 

For  a  moment  tbe  Emperor  remained  in  silence,  calmly  contemplating  the 
humble  slave,  and  then  said,  as  he  tumed  and  walked  away, 

"  Certainly  there  is  a  wide  step  from  poor  Toby  to  a  King  Richard  ;  and 
yet  the  crime  is  not  the  less  atrocious,  for  this  man,  after  ail,  had  his  family, 
his  happiness,  and  his  liberty.  It  was  a  horrible  act  of  cruelty  to  bring  him 
hère  to  languish  in  the  fetters  of  slavery." 

Then  tuming  to  Las  Casas  and  looking  mildly  upon  him,  he  said, 

"  But  I  read  in  your  eyes  that  you  think  he  is  not  the  only  example  of  the 
sort  at  St.  Helena.     My  dear  Las  Casas,  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance 
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hère.  If  the  outrage  is  of  a  big^her  clasa,  the  Tictims  also  présent  yery  dif- 
férent resources.  We  hâve  not  been  eiposed  to  corporeal  sufTerings  ;  or,  if 
that  had  been  attempted,  we  hare  soûls  to  disappoint  our  tyranta.  Our  sit- 
uation may  even  hâve  ils  charmB.  The  eyes  of  the  univeise  aie  fixed  upon 
us.  We  are  martyrs  in  an  immortal  cause.  Millions  of  hutnan  beings  are 
weeplng  for  us,  Our  country  sigha,  and  glory  moums  our  fate.  The  pray- 
ers  of  nations  are  for  us. 

"  Besides,  if  I  considered  only  myself,  perhaps  I  should  bave  reason  to  re- 
joice.  Misfortunes  are  not  without  their  heroism  and  their  glory.  Adver- 
sity  was  wanting  to  my  career.  Had  I  died  on  the  throne,  enveloped  in  the 
dense  atmosphère  of  power,  I  should,  to  many,  hâve  remained  a  problem. 
Now,  misfortune  will  enable  ail  to  judge  me  without  disguise." 

The  Emperor  subsequently  made  efforts  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  Tol^ 
and  to  restore  him  to  his  native  country.  He  commissioned  Dr.  O'Afearato 
arrange  the  affair  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  was  then  in  command.  In 
reply  to  thèse  overtures,  Dr.  O'Meara  records  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  hâve  said, 

"  You  know  not  the  importance  of  what  you  aek.  General  Bonaparte 
wishes  to  obtain  the  gratitude  of  the  negroes  in  the  island.  He  wishes  to  do 
the  same  as  in  St.  Domingo.  I  would  not  do  what  you  aak  for  aoy  thing  in 
the  world." 

Napoléon  was  disappointed  and  surprised  at  this  refusai,  and  the  poor 
slave  was  necessarlly  left  to  die  in  bondage. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PIRBT   YEAR   AT    LONOWOOD. 

Bamoval  to  Longwood — Ths  dilapidated  Hut— The  Emperor's  HouMbold — Annoyancea — Ubeli 
upon  tbe  Emperor— The  New  Year— EntliQ»U«iii  of  the  English  Sûlon — Serenily  of  the  Ero- 
perOT — The  Empeior'a  Commenta  upon  hi*  Cueer — AihTtl  of  Sii  HodsoD  Lowe-~Hù  AtrodUei 
—Incrcsamg  WietchedneM  of  Iha  Emparai. 

On  the  lOth  of  December  the  Emperor  was  removed  to  Longwood.  With 
a  serene  epirit  he  rode  on  horseback  alon^  the  rugged  path  of  bairen  vol- 
canic  rocks  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  until  he  arrived  at  bis  new  prison- 
house.  Hère  he  found,  in  the  midst  of  bleak,  storm-washed  crags,  a  long, 
low,  one  Btory  house,  rudely  put  together,  but  fer  too  small  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  few  yet  devoted  friends  who  bad  come  to  ehare  his  captivity. 
The  Emperor  examined  his  prison  with  serenity,  seeming  to  think  more'  of 
the  comfort  of  bis  companions  than  of  his  own.  About  a  mile  from  Long- 
wood,  on  the  road  to  the  Briers,  there  was  a  small  hovel  called  Huts  Gâte, 
which  General  Bertrand,  with  his  wife  and  son,  was  permitted  to  occupy. 
General  Gourgaud  and  Count  Las  Casas  eagerly  solicifed  permission  to  sieep 
in  tents  rather  thati  remain  in  Jamestown  apart  from  tha  Emperor.  Napo- 
léon was  much  affected  by  this  proof  of  attachment.  A  tent,  under  the  Win- 
dows of  the  Emperor,  was  pitched  for  General  Gourgaud,  and  a  room  was 
hastily  prepared  for  Las  Casas.  Dr.  O'Meara,  the  Englisb  physician  of  the 
Emperor,  was  aiso  under  the  necessity  of  dwelling  in  a  tent.  In'  process  of 
time  a  room  was  prepared  for  eacb  of  thèse  gentlemen.  For  the  subsistence 
of  the  impérial  captive  and  his  exiled  court  the  English  govemment  nppro- 
priated  sirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  The  French  captives  resolutely  per- 
sisted  in  treating  the  Emperor  with  ail  that  déférence  and  respect  which  were 
due  to  his  illustrious  character  and  his  past  achievements. 

The  accompanying  view  of  the  house  at  Longwood,  with  the  plan  of  the 
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rooms,  wiU  giv«  «a  idea  of  the  accommodations  prepared  for  the  exiled  party, 
consiflting  of  twenty-two  indivîdnats. 


A.  TiM  Empcror'*  bcd-reom.— «.  SmaU  cunp  bcdnatd.— i.  BoA,  vlwra  (ba  Ecnpaor  ui  ■  ■nU  put  of  Um  dir. 
— e.  BnitU  «Mb.— A  ChM  of  diainn.-4.  Fka-pUn.—/.  Lsrg*  dlTn  nw. 

B.  CmUait  or  ■radr.—f .  Book-eua.— 1.  Bmilt  bed.  Vben  Uu  BaipM«  «onld  not  M*^  ba  mond  OoD  «a*  ta 
Um  Kber.— f.  Tatda  wban  tba  Empcnr  imu  mil  dlcutad. 

C.  :isatftritaanlMd*  ttHmlin.^.  tub.  N.  Tant,  wlwf«ta»Bi»Tari»ftBjBamllrtrii«%>«lri. 

The  housebold  now  coneisted  of  the  Empen»',  General  Bertrand,  Trife,  and 
three  children,  Count  Montholou,  wife,  and  two  childrea,  Count  Las  Casai 
and  son,  General  Gourgaud,  and  Dr.  O'Meaia.  There  were  also  four  serv- 
ants  of  the  chamber,  three  groome,  and  four  servants  of  the  table.  Thèse 
had  ail  followed  the  Emperor  to  bis  dreary  prison  from  tbeix  love  for  his  per- 
son.  Or,  O'Meara  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  waa  the  surgeon  on  board 
the  Bellerophon.  As  the  Emperor's  surgeon,  in  conséquence  of  ill  health, 
could  not  go  to  St.  Helena,  Dr.  O'Meara  had  eagerly  offered  hU  services. 
A  more  dreary  life  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that  of  thèse  captives  upon 
a  bleak  and  barren  plain,  eighteen  hundred  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea, 
incessantly  swept  by  océan  galee,  where  they  were  most  of  the  time  burîed 
in  clouda  and  fogs.  A  few  misérable  gum-trees,  struggling  for  life  in  tbe 
midst  of -the  blackeoed  rocks,  pained  rather  tban  cheered  the  eye. 

The  victims  were  every  day  harassed  by  the  most  senseless  annoyances, 
Their  walks  were  lîned  by  sentinels  with  loaded  moskets.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  be  out  after  a  certain  hour.  They  were  forbidden  to  converse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They  were  not  allowed  to  approach  the 
ses-sbore.  Sentinels  were  placed  under  the  Emperor's  Windows.  Pass- 
wordg  and  orders  were  multiplied  and  incessantly  chsnged.  Thèse  annoy- 
ances  were  bitterly  complained  of  by  the  companions  of  the  Emperor.  But 
the  silent  grandeur  with  which  Napoléon  encountered  every  wrong  and  ev- 
ery insult,  forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  bis  hietory.  His  impérial 
character  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  life  at  St.  Helena.  To 
each  individual  were  assigned  appropriate  duties,  and  every  hour  had  its  al- 
lotted  employments.  Each  day  was  like  ail  the  rest.  The  gloom  of  the 
prison  was  continually  invaded  by  impertinence  and  insults,  to  which  the 
Emperor  could  only  oppose  the  silent  dignity  of  his  renown.  His  devoted 
friendB,  however,  Hurrounded  his  humble  abode  with  the  reBpectful  étiquette 
of  royalty,  and  thus  oiten  shielded  him  from  cruel  indignitiea. 

Vol.  h.— O  o 
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On  one  occasion,  an  Englishman,  who  had  frequently  called,  and  had  be- 
corne  exceedingly  attached  to  the  Empôror,  confessed  to  him  with  humility 
of  heart,  and,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  expiation,  that  he  had  formerly  believed 
ail  the  horrible  stories  which  had  been  related  of  him.  '^  And  bow,''  said  he, 
'*  could  I  help  crediting  this  ?  Our  English  publications  were  filled  with 
thèse  statements.  They  were  in  every  mouth.  Not  a  single  voice  was 
raised  to  contradict  them." 

Napoléon  smiled  with  perfect  good  nature,  and  said,  "  Yes  ;  ît  is  to  your 
ministers  that  I  ani  indebted  for  thèse  favors.  They  inundated  Europe  with 
pamphlets  and  libels  against  me.  I  was  repeatedly  urged  to  adopt  measures 
for  counteracting  this  underhand  work,  but  I  always  declined  it.  What  ad- 
vantage  should  I  bave  gained  by  such  a  défense  ?  It  would  bave  been  said 
that  I  had  paid  for  it,  and  that  would  only  bave  discredited  me  more.  An- 
other  victory,  another  monument — ^these,  I  said,  are  the  best,  the  only  answers 
I  can  make.  Falsehood  passes  away,  truth  remains.  The  sensible  portion 
of  the  présent  âge,  and  posterity  in  particular,  will  form  their  judgment  only 
from  facts.  Already  the  cloud  is  breaking.  The  light  is  piercing  through, 
and  my  character  grows  clearer  every  day.  It  will  soon  become  the  fashion 
in  Europe  to  do  me  justice. 

"  Those  who  bave  succeeded  me  possess  the  archives  of  my  administra- 
tion and  the  records  of  my  tribunals.  They  hold  in  their  pay  and  at  their 
disposai  those  who  bave  been  the  executors  and  the  accomplices  of  my  atro- 
cities  and  crimes.  Yet  what  proofs  bave  they  brought  forward  ?  What  bave 
they  made  known  ? 

"  The  first  moments  of  fory  being  passed  awày,  ail  honest  and  sensible 
men  will  render  justice  to  my  character.  None  but  rogues  or  fools  will  be 
my  enemies.  I  may  rest  at  ease.  The  succession  of  events,  the  disputes 
of  opposing  parties,  their  hostile  productions,  will  daily  clear  the  way  for  the 
correct  and  glorious  materials  of  my  history.  And  what  advantage  has  been 
reaped  from  the  immense  sums  that  bave  been  paid  for  libels  against  me  ? 
Soon  every  tracé  of  them  will  be  obliterated,  while  my  institutions  and  mon- 
uments will  recommend  me  to  the  remotest  posterity.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
heap  abuse  upon  me.    The  venom  of  calumny  has  been  exhausted." 

January  Ist^  1816.  AU  the  companions  of  the  Emperor  assembled  at  ten 
o'clock  to  présent  him  their  kind  wishes,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  day.  The  Emperor  received  them  affectionately,  aiid  invited  them  to 
breakfast,  and  spend  the  day  with  him.  "  We  are  but  a  handful,"  said  he, 
'^  in  one  corner  of  the  world,  and  ail  our  consolation  must  be  our  regard  for 
each  other." 

During  the  day,  Admirai  Cockbum  sent  to  the  Emperor  bis  fowling-pieces. 
It  was  kindly  intended,  though  it  seemed  almost  like  mockery,  since  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  shoot  upon  the  bleak  rocks  of  Longwood.  One 
or  two  fowling-pieces  belonging  to  the  Emperor's  suite  were  also  delivered, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  sent  every  evening  to  the  tent  of  the  officer 
on  duty.  Such  were  the  petty  and  humiliating  annoyances  to  which  thèse 
exiles  were  continually  subjected.  They  very  properly  refused  to  receive 
the  guns  on  such  terms.  As  there  was  a  whole  régiment  of  British  soldiers 
encamped  at  Longwood,  the  admirai  at  last  consented  to  leave  the  danger- 
ous  weapons  ?n  their  hands. 
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One  afternoon  the  Emperor  was  walking  in  the  garden  with  Las  Casas. 
A  young  English  sailor  approached,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  en- 
thusiasm  and  joy,  mingled  with  appréhensions  of  being  perceived  by  the 
guard.  Gazing  eamestly  upon  the  Emperor,  he  said  to  Las  Casas,  ^'  I  shalî 
now  die  content.  I  pray  to  God  that  Ns^oleon  may  be  one  day  more  hap- 
py."  Such  incidents  were  not  uncommon.  The  sailors  of  the  Northumber- 
land  ail  loved  the  Emperor,  and  considered  him  their  friend.  At  the  Briers, 
where  Napoléon  was  not  so  vigilantly  guarded  as  at  Longwood,  they  often 
hovered  aroand  on  a  Sunday,  to  get  a  last  look  of  their  shipmate.  On  an- 
other  occasion,  a  sailor  from  one  of  the  ships  in  the  harbor  suddenly  pre- 
sented  himself,  and,  with  tears  of  affection  and  admiration  gushing  from  his 
eyes,  said  to  Las  Casas,  **  Tell  that  dear  man  that  I  wish  him  no  harm,  but 
ail  possible  happiness.     So  do  most  of  us.     Long  life  and  health  to  him." 

The  -sailor  had  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  in  his  hand  for  the  Emperor,  the 
only  token  he  could  give  expressive  of  his  kind  feelings.  Thèse  incidents 
deeply  moved  the  warm  and  gênerons  heart  of  Napoléon.  With  émotion 
he  said,  '*  See  the  effect  of  imagination.  How  powerful  is  its  influence  ! 
Hère  are  people  who  do  not  know  me,  perhaps  hâve  never  seen  me  ;  they 
hâve  only  heard  me  spoken  of,  and  what  do  they  not  feel  ?  What  would 
they  not  do  to  serve  me  ?  And  the  same  caprice  is  found  in  ail  countries, 
in  ail  âges,  and  in  both  sexes.    Yes,  imagination  rules  the  world." 

The  grounds  around  Longwood  which  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to  pass 
over  without  a  guard  admitted  of  but  half  an  hour's  ride.  He  was  not  per* 
mitted  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  little  island  unless  accompanied  by  an 
English  oflicer.  This  arrangement  was  so  répugnant  to  the  Emperor's  feel- 
ings that  he  could  not  consent  to  ride  thus  attended.  His  friends  made  ev- 
ery  effort  to  induce  the  admirai  to  mitigate  this  harsh  and  humiliating  meas- 
ure,  by  placing  sentinels  upon  heights  where  the  Emperor  could  be  seen 
through  his  whole  ride.  The  admirai,  however,  was  inflexible.  Napoléon, 
wounded  and  saddened,  decided  that  he  should  not  pass  beyond  his  allotted 
limits.  His  spirit  was  oppressed  by  the  indignity,  and  his  health  impaired 
by  the  deprivation. 

Jarmary  \bth.  Las  Casas  borrowed  of  Dr.  O'Meara  "  The  Secret  History 
ofthe  Cabinet  of  Bonaparte^  by  Groldstnith.^^  Napoléon  read  the  monstrous, 
impudent,  and  obscène  libel  with  surprise.  Sometimes  he  laughed  heartily 
at  its  foUy  ;  again,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  amazed  at  its  shameless  and 
horrid  calumny.  As  he  read  the  infamous  attack  upon  his  mother,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Ah,  madam  !  poor  madam  !  with  her  lofty  character  !  If  she  were  to 
read  this  !     Great  God  !" 

When  he  read  the  account  of  his  own  debaucheries,  he  said,  **  The  author, 
it  seems,  wished  to  make  me  a  hero  in  every  respect.  They  are  in  the  wrong, 
however,  to  attack  me  on  the  score  of  morals,  since  ail  the  world  knows  that 
I  hâve  singularly  improved  them.  They  could  not  but  know  that  I  was  not 
at  ail  inclined  by  nature  to  debauchery .  The  multiplicity  of  my  affairs  would 
never  hâve  allowed  me  time  to  indulge  in  it." 

Just  then  Dr.  O'Meara  came  in.  Napoléon  said  to  him,  smiUng,  '^  Doctor, 
I  hâve  just  read  one  of  your  fine  London  productions  against  me.    It  is  a 
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very  just  remark  that  it  is  the  truth  only  wbich  giyes  offense.    I  bave  not 
been  angry  for  a  moment,  but  I  bave  frequently^laugbed  at  it." 

Some  one  mentioned  the  day  of  the  month,  the  llth  of  March.  ^'Well,'* 
said  the  Emperor,  witb  animation,  ^'it  is  a  year  ago  to^ay.  It  wàs  a  brilU 
iant  day.  I  waa  at  Lyons,  on  my  retum  from  Elba.  I  was  again  become 
a  great  power.  I  bad  founded  the  greatest  empU-e  in  the  world.  What  a 
fatality  that  my  retum  from  the  island  of  Elba  was  not  acquiesced  in  !  that 
every  one  did  not  perçoive  that  my  reign  was  désirable  and  necessary  for 
the  balance  and  repose  of  Europe  !  But  kings  and  people  both  feared  me. 
They  were  wrong,  and  may  pay  dearly  for  it. 

*^  What  did  the  kings  apprehend  ?  Did  they  dread  my  ambition,  my  con. 
quests,  my  universal  monarchy  ?  But  my  powers  and  resources  were  no 
longer  the  same.  Besides,  I  had  only  defeated  and  conquered  in  my  own 
défense.  This  is  a  truth  which  time  will  more  fully  develop  every  day.  Eu- 
rope never  ceased  to  make  war  upon  France,  her  principles,  and  upon  me. 
We  were  compelled  to  destroy  to  save  ourselves  from  destruction.  The 
coalition  always  existed,  openly  or  secretly,  avowed  or  denied.  It  was  per* 
manent.  It  only  rested  witb  the  Allies  to  give  us  peace.  For  ourselves,  we 
were  wom  out.  As  to  myself,  is  it  snpposed  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  repose  and  security  when  honor  does  not  require  it  otherwise  ? 

"  Did  they  apprehend  that  I  might  overwhelm  them  with  anarchical  prin- 
ciples ?  But  they  knew  by  expérience  my  opinions  on  that  score.  They 
bave  ail  seen  me  occupy  their  territories.  How  often  bave  I  béen  urged  to 
revolutionize  their  states,  give  municipal  fonctions  to  their  cities,'  and  excite 
insurrections  among  their  subjects  !  Howerer  I  may  bave  been  stigmatized 
by  them  as  the  modem  Attila^  Robespierre  on  horseback,  they  ail  knew  bet- 
*  ter.  Had  I  been  so,  I  might,  perbaps,  still  hâve  reigned,  but  they,  most  cer- 
tainly,  would  long  since  bave  been  dethroned.  In  the  great  cause  of  which 
I  saw  myself  the  chief  and  the  arbitrator,  one  of  two  Systems  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed  :  to  make  kings  listen  to  reason  from  the  people,  or  to  conduct  the 
people  to  happiness  by  means  of  their  kings.  But  it  is  well  known  to  be  no 
easy  matter  to  check  the  people  when  they  are  once  set  on.  It  was  more 
rational  to  reckon  a  little  upon  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  their  rulers. 
I  had  a  right  to  suppose  them  possessed  of  sufficient  intellect  to  see  such 
obvious  interests.  I  was  deceived.  They  never  calculated  at  ail,  and,  in 
their  blind  fury,  they  let  loose  against  me  that  which  I  withheld  when  op« 
posed  to  them.     They  will  see. 

^'  Lastly,  did  the  sovereigns  take  umbrage  at  seeing  a  mère  soldier  attain 
the  crown  ?  Did  they  fear  the  example  ?  The  solemnities,  the  circum- 
stances  which  accompanied  my  élévation,  my  eagemess  to  conform  to  their 
habits,  to  identify  myself  with  their  existence,  to  become  allied  tô  them  by 
blood  and  by  policy,  closed  the  door  sufficiently  against  new  comers.  Be- 
sides, if  there  must  needs  bave  been  the  spectacle  of  an  interrupted  legiti-^ 
macy,  I  maintain  that  it  was  much  more  for  their  interests  that  it  should 
hâve  taken  place  in  my  person,  one  risen  from  thé  ranks,  than  in  that  of  a 
prince,  one  of  their  own  family.  For  thousands  of  âges  will  elapse  before 
the  circumstances  accumulated  in  my  case  draw  forth  another  from  among 
the  crowd  to  reproduce  the  same  spectacle  ;  but  there  is  not  a  sovereign 
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who  hâs  not,  at  a  few  paces  distance  in  his  palace,  cousins,  nephews,  broth- 
ers,  and  relations  to  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  foUow  such  an  example,  if 
once  set. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  what  was  there  to  alann  the  people  ?  Did  they  fear 
that  I  should  corne  to  lay  waste^and  to  impose  chains  upon  them?  But  ï 
returned  the  Messiah  of  peaee  and  of  their  rights.  This  new  maxim  was  my 
whole  strength.  To  violateit  would  hâve  been  ruin*  I  repeat  it,  thé  people 
and  the  sovereigns  were  wTong«  I  had  restored  thrones  and  an  inoffensive 
nobility  ;  and  thrones  and  nobility  may  again  find  themselves  in  danger.  I 
had  fixed  and  consecrated  the  reasonable  licoits  of  the  people's  rights.  Vague, 
peremptory,  and  undefined  claims  may  again.  arise.  Had  my  retum,  my  es- 
tablishment on  the  thrfme»  my  adopticHi  been  freely  acquiesced  in  by  the 
sovereigns,  the  cause  of  kings  and  of  the  people  would  bave  been  settled  ; 
both  would  hâve  gained.  Now  they  are  again  tp  try  it  ;  both  may  lose. 
They  might  hâve  concluded  every  thing  ;  they  may  hâve  every  thing  to  be* 
gin  again.  They  might  hâve  secui^a  a  long  and  certain  calm,  and  might 
have  already  begun  to  enjoy  it  ;  instead  of  that,  a  spark  now  may  be  suffi- 
cient  to  reproduce  a  universal  conflagration.    Poor,  weak  humanity  !^' 

Thèse,  surely,  axe  profpund  views.  Candor  will  admit  the  Emperor's  sin- 
cerity.  The  aspect  of  Europe  now,  a  restless,  heaving  Tolcano,  attests  their 
truth. 

March  I3tk.  General  Bertrand,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Napoléon, 
sent  a  communication  to  Admirai  Cockburn  to  inquire  if  a  letter  which  the 
Emperor  wished  to  write  to  the  Prifice  Régent  of  England  would  be  for- 
warded.  The  admirai  replied  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  person  upon  the 
island  by  the  title  of  emperor,  and  that  he  should  not  aUow  any  paper  to  be 
dispatched  to  England  without  first  reading  it. 

March  I6th.  About  four  o'clock  the  captain  of  the  Ceylon,  who  was  about 
to  sail  for  England,  was  preseoted  to  the  Emperor.  Napoléon  was  languid 
and  depressed.  He  was  roused,  faoweveri  when  the  captain  inquired  if  they 
had  any  letters  to  send  to  Euxope.  The  Emperor  immediately  inquired  if 
he  should  see  the  Prince  Régent.  Upon  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  added, 

^  Infbrm  him  that  the  Emperor  was  de^irou8  of  wiiting  to  the  Prince  Re«- 
gent,  but  that,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  observation  of  the  admirai  that  h^  would 
open  the  letter,  he  had  abstained  irom  it,  as  being  inconsistent  with  his  dig^ 
nity,  and  with  that  of  the  Prince  Régent  himself  ;  that  he  had,  indeed,  heard 
the  laws  of  England  much  boasted  of,  but  that  he  could  not  discover  their 
benefits  any  where  ;  tibat  he  had  only  now  to  expect»  indeed  to  désire,  an  ex<- 
ecutioner  ;  that  the  torture  they  made  him  endure  was  inhuman,  savage  ; 
that  it  would  have  been  more  open  ai|d  energetic  to  have  put  him  to 
death." 

April  3(2.  Napoléon  was  speaking  of  the  teirible  perplexity  in  which  he 
was  placed  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  at  the  lime  of  his  abdication. 
•  "  After  ail,  am  I  certain,*'  said  he,  **that  the  French  people  will  do  me  jus- 
tice ?  Will  they  not  accuse  me  of  having  abandoned  them  î  History  will 
décide.  Instead  of  dreading,  I  invoke  its  decree.  I  have  often  asked  my- 
self  whether  I  have  done  for  the  Erench  people  ail  they  could  expect  of  me. 
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Will  they  ever  know  ail  that  I  suffered  during  the  night  that  preceded  my 
final  décision  ? 

'^  In  that  night  of  anguish  and  uncertainty  I  had  to  choose  between  two 
great  couraes.  The  one  was  to  endeayor  to  aave  France  by  violence,  the 
other  was  to  yield  to  the  gênerai  impulse.  The  measure  which  I  pursued 
was,  I  think,  most  advisable.  Friends  and  enemies,  the  good  and  tîie  evil- 
disposed,  ail  were  against  me,  and  I  stood  alone.  I  surrendered,  and  my  dé- 
cision, once  taken,  could  not  be  rcToked.  I  am  not  one  who  takes  half  meas- 
ures  ;  besides,  sovereignty  is  not  to  be  thrown  off  and  on  like  one's  cloak. 

"  The  other  course  demanded  extraordinary  severity.  It  would  haye  been 
necessary  to  arraign  great  criminals  and  to  decree  great  punishments.  Blood 
must  hâve  been  shed,  and  then  who  can  tell  where  we  should  hâve  stopped  ? 
What  scènes  of  horror  might  not  hâve  been  renewed  ?  By  pursuing  this 
Une  of  conduct,  should  I  not  hâve  drowned  my  memory  in  the  déluge  of 
blood,  crimes,  and  abominations  of  every  kind,  with  which  libelists  hâve  al- 
ready  overwhelmed  me.  If,  after  ail,  I  could  hâve  saved  France  ai  such  a 
pricè,  I  had  energy  sufiicient  to  carry  me  through  every  difficulty.  But  is 
it  certain  that  I  should  hâve  succeeded  ? 

**  Yes,  I  hesitated  long  ;  I  weighed  every  argument  on  both  sides.  At 
length  I  concluded  that  I  could  not  make  head  against  the  coalition  without 
and  the  Royalists  within  ;  that  I  should  be  unable  to  oppose  the  numerous 
sects  which  would  hâve  been  created  by  the  violence  committed  on  the  Lég- 
islative Bodyj  to  control  that  portion  of  the  multitude  which  must  be  driven 
by  force,  or  to  resist  that  moral  condemnation  which  imputes  to  him  who  is 
unfortunate  every  evil  that  ensues.  Abdication  was  therefore  abeolutely  the 
only  step  I  could  adopt.  AU  was  lost  in  spite  of  me.  I  foresaw  and  fbre- 
told  this,  but  still  I  had  no  other  alternative.'' 

Las  Casas  inquired  if  the  Emperor  thought  he  could  hâve  saved  France 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Législative  Body, 

^^  I  would  hâve  undertaken  it  without  hésitation,"  the  Emperor  replîed. 
^  In  less  time  than  any  considérable  mass  of  the  Allies  could  bave  assembled 
before  Paris,  I  should  hâve  completed  my  fortifications,  and  hâve  collected 
before  the  walls  of  the  city  upward  of  eighty  thousand  good  troops,  and  three 
hundred  pièces  of  horse  artillery.  After  a  few  days'  firing,  the  National 
Guard,  the  fédéral  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  would  hâve  sufficed 
to  défend  the  intrenchments.  I  should  then  hâve  had  eighty  thousand  dis- 
posable  troops  at  my  command.  Paris  would,  in  a  few  days,  hâve  become 
impregnable.  The  appeal  to  the  nation,  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  the 
excitation  of  the  public  mind,  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  would  hâve 
drawn  multitudes  to  the  capital.  I  could  undoubtedly  hâve  assembled  up- 
ward of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  I  imagine  the  allied  force  did  not 
exceed  five  hundred  thousand.  Thus  the  affair  would  hâve  been  brought  to 
a  single  combat,  in  which  the  enemy  would  hâve  had  as  much  to  fear  as 
ourselves. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  should  hâve  surrounded  myself  with  a  national  senate,  men 
distinguished  by  national  names  and  wortby  of  gênerai  confidence.  I  should 
hâve  fortified  my  military  dictatorship  with  ail  the  strength  of  civil  opinion. 
I  should  hâve  had  my  tribune,  which  would  bave  promulgated  the  talisman 
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of  my  principles  through  Europe.  The  sovereigns  would  hâve  trembled  to 
behold  the  contagion  spread  among  their  own  subjects.  They  must  hâve 
teeated  vnth  me  or  hâve  gurrendered." 

"  But,  sire/'  exclaimed  Las  Casas,  ^^  why  did  you  not  attempt  what  would 
infallibly  hâve  succeeded  ?    Why  are  we  hère  r 

"  Now,"  resumed  the  Emperor,  "  you  are  blaming  and  condemning  me  ; 
but  were  I  to  présent  to  you  the  contrary  chances,  you  would  change  your 
language.  Besides,  you  ibrget  that  we  reasoned  in  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Législative- Body  would  hâve  joined  me  ;  but  you  know  what  line  of  conduet 
it  pursued.  I  nùght  hâve  dissolved  it,  to  be  sure.  France  and  Europe,  per- 
haps,  blâme  me,. and  posterity  will  doubtless  blâme  my  weakness  in  not 
breakii^  up.the  Législative  Body  after  its  insurrection.  It  wiU  be  said  that 
I  ought  not  to  hâve  separated  myseif  from  the  destinies  of  a  people  who  had 
done  ail  for  me  ;  but,  by  dissolving  the  Âssembly,  I  could,  at  most,  hâve  ob- 
tained  only  a  capitulation  from  the  enemy.  In  that  case,  I  repeat,  blood 
must  hâve  been  shed,  and  I  must  hâve  proved  myself  a  tyrant." 

April  lOth.  A  ship  arrived  bringing  European  joumals.  As  Napoléon 
read  the  accounts  of  the  increasing  agitation  in  France,  and  of  the  déluge  of 
evils  which  was  overwhelming  ail  the  departments,  be  became  much  excited, 
and,  pacing  the  iloor,  he  exclaimed, 

*'  How  unfortunate  was  I  in  not  proceeding  to  America  !  From  the  other 
hémisphère  I  might  hâve  protected  France  against  reaction.  The  dread  of 
my  reappearanoe  would  hâve  been  a  check  on  their  violence  and  foUy.  My 
name  would  hâve  been  sufficient  to  bridle  their  excess  and  to  fill  them  with 
terror. 

*^  The  Counter-revolution,  even  had  it  been  suffered  to  proceed,  must  havc 
been  lest  in  the  grand  révolution.  The  atmosphère  of  modem  ideas  is  suf- 
ficient to  stifle  the  old  feudalists,  for  henceforth  nûthing  can  destroy  or  efface 
the  grand  princ^les  of  our  Révolution.  Thèse  great  and  excellent  truths 
can  never  cease  to  exist,  so  completely  are  they  blended  with  our  famé,  our 
monuments,  and  our  prodigies.  We  hâve  washed  away  their  first  stains  in 
the  flood  of  glory,  and  henceforth  they  will  be  immortal.  Created  in  the 
French  tribune,  cemented  with  the  blood  of  battles,  adomed  with  the  laurels 
of  victory,  saluted  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  sancticmed  by  the 
treaties  and  alliances  of  sovereigns,  and,  having  brôome  famiUar  to  the  eàrs 
as  well  as  in  the  mouths  of  kings,  thèse  principles  can  never  again  rétro- 
grade. 

'^  Libéral  ideas  flourish'in  Great  Britain,  they  enli^ten  America,  and  they 
are  nationalized  in  France  ;  and  this  may  be  called  the  tripod  whence  issues 
the  lig^  of  the  world.  Libéral  opinions  will  rule  the  universe.  They  will 
become  the  faith,  the  religion,  the  morality  of  ail  nations  ;  and,  in  spite  of  ail 
that  may  be  advanced  to  the  contrary,  this  mémorable  era  will  be  insepar- 
ahly  connected  with  my  name  ;  for,  after  ail,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  I 
kindled  the  torch  and  consecrated  the  principle,  and  now  persécution  ren- 
dors me  the  Messiah.  Friends  and  enemies,  ail  must  acknowledge  me  to  be 
the  first  soldier,  the  grand  représentative  of  the  âge.  Thus  I  shall  forever 
remain  the  leading  star." 

April  17 th.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  new  govemor  of  St.Helena,  arrived  at 
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Longwood,  and  was  presented  to  the  Emperor.  His  pensonal  appearanoe 
was  very  unprepossesBing.  After  he  had  withdrawn,  the  Emperor  remark- 
ed,  ''  He  is  hideous.  He  bas  a  most  villainous  coantenance.  But  we  maut 
not  décide  too  hastily.  The  man's  dispoeition  may,  periiaps,  make  amenda 
for  the  unfavorable  impression  which  lus  fietce  prodoces.  This  is  not  impos» 
sible." 

April  I8thf  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  presented  a  paper  to  ail  the  companions 
and  domestics  of  the  Emperor,  stating  that  they  were  at  liberty  to.  leare  St. 
Helena  and  retnm  to  Europe  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  If,  howerer,  they  de» 
sired  to  remain  upon  the  island,  they  were  required  to  give  a  written  declar^ 
ation  that  such  was  their  wish,  and  to  submit  to  ail  the  restrictions  which 
might  be  imposed  upon  the  Emperor.  Though  this  document'  waa  under- 
stood  to  involve  the  necessity  of  remaining  upon  that  dieary  rock  during  the 
lifetime  of  Napoléon,  ail  promptly  signed  it  except  General  Bertrand.  His 
hesitancy  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor.  He  simply  remarked,  how^ 
ever,  "  Bertrand  is  always  the  same.  Although  he  constantly  speaks  of  go*' 
ing,  when  the  time  comes  he  will  not  bave  the  courage  to  leave.  We  must 
be  able  to  love  our  friends  with  ail  their  faults." 

April  20th.  Colonel  Wilks,  who  had  just  resigned  his.  office  of  govemor  to 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  who  was  on  the  evè  of  his  departure  for  Europe, 
caUed,  with  his  daughter,  to  take  leave  of  the  Emperor.  The  young  lady 
was  presented  by  Madam  Bertrand.  The  Emperor  conversèd  for  aome  time 
with  the  ladies  with  much  cheerfulness  and  affability.  Govemor  Wilks  was 
a  man  of  extensive  information,  and  the  political  condition  of  France  soon 
became  the  topic  of  very  animated  discourse. 

^'  England  and  France,"  said  the  Emperor,  *^  held  in  their  hands  the  fate 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  that  of  European  civilization.  What  injury 
did  we  not  do  each  other  ?  What  good  might  we  not  bave  done  ?  Under 
Pitt's  System  we  desolated  the  world,  and  what  bas  been  the  resuit  ?  You 
imposed  upon  France  a  tax  of  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  raised  ît 
by  means  of  Cossacks.  I  laid  a  tax  .of  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
on  you,  and  made  you  raise  it  with  your  own  hands  by  your  Parliament. 
Even  now,  after  the  victory  you  bave  obtained^  who  can  tell  whether  you 
may  not,  sooner  or  later,  sink  under  the  weight  of  such  a  burden  ?  With 
Fox's  System  we  should  hâve  understood  each  other,  we  should  haveaccom- 
pUshed  and  preserved  the  émancipation  of  nations,  the  dominion  of  princi- 
ples.  Europe  would  bave  presented  but  a  single  fleet  and  a  single  aimy. 
We  might  hâve  ruled  the  world.  We  might  evety  where  hâve  established 
peace  and  prosperity,  either  by  dint  efforce  or  persuasion.  Yes,  I  repeat, 
what  mischief  bave  we  not  done?  What  good  might  we  not  bave  ef- 
fectedr 

April  ^th.  There  were  two  individuals  in  the  Emperor's  suite  who,  not 
possessing  congenial  dispositions,  were  frequently  exposed  to  misunderstand- 
ings  and  altercations.  The  Emperor,  who  watched  over  bis^  household  with 
patemal  fidelity,  was  deeply  grieved  at  this,  and  meeting  them  both  in  the 
drawing-room  just  before  dinner,  thus  addressed  them  : 

**  You  foUowed  me  with  the  view  of  cheering  my  captivity.  Be  united, 
then  ;  otherwise  you  but  annoy  me.    If  you  wish  to  render  me  happy,  be 
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« 

anited.  You  ta]^  of  fig^iQg  even  before  my  very  eyea.  Am  I  no  longer, 
then»  thç  objeot  of  your  attention  ?  Are  not  the  ejres  of  our  enemies  fixed 
upon  Longwood  ?  You  hâve  quitted  your  famiUea,  you  hâve  saorificed  every 
thing  from.  love  to  me  and  in  order  to  share  my  miafertones  ;  and  yet  you 
are  now  about  to  aggravate  tbmi»  and  to  render  them  insupportable.  Be 
brothers  !  I  command  you,  I  entreat  you  aa  a  fiather.  Let  us  share  the  few 
enjoyments  that  yet  remain  to  us.'' 

The  announcement  of  dinner  terminated  this  parental  reprimand. 

May  bih.  For  several  days  the  Emperor  had  been  sick  and  depressed. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  by  various  petty  annoyances,  seemed  determined  to  make 
him  listen  to  the  clanking  of  his  chains,  and  to  &el  their  galling  weight. 
The  Emperor  seohided  himself  in  his  chamber  and  saw  no  one.  It  was  a 
damp,  chill,  gloomy  day.  As  a  diamal  night  darkened  over  the  fog*enveU 
oped  rock,  a  fire  was  kindled  upon  the  hearth.  The  Emperor,  feverish  and 
languid,  was  recUning  in  his  dresaing-gown  upon  the  sofa,  enjojring  the  pen- 
sive light  of  the  âickerii^  fire  ;  no  candies  were  admitted.  General  Ber- 
trand  and  Couiït  Las  Casas  were  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  noble  sufferer. 
The  conversation  tumed  upon  the  two  great  révolutions  of  England  and 
France.  The  Emperor,  in  calm  and  quiet  tones,  gave  utterance  to  the  fol- 
iowing  dijNnrîminating  and  glowing  parallel  : 

*^Both  in  France  and  England  the  stonn  gathered  dnring  the  two  feeble 
and  indolent  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Louis  XV.,  and  burst  over  the  heads  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I«  and  Louis  XYL  Both  thèse  sovereigns  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  and  their  families  were  proscnbed  and  banished. 

''  Both  monarchies  bécame  republics,  and  during  that  period  both  nations 
plunged  into  every  excess  which  can  dégrade  the  human  heart  and  under- 
standing.  They  were  disgraced  by  scènes  of  madness,'Uood;  and  outrage. 
Every  tie  of  humanity  was  broken  and  every  principle  overtumed. 

'^  Both  in  England  and  France,  at  this  period,  two  men  vigotously  stemmed 
the  torrent  and  reigned  with  splendoî.  Afier  thèse,  the  two  heieditary  fam- 
ilies were  restored.  Both,  however,  pnrsued  an  erroneous  course.  They 
committed  faults.  A  fresh  storm  suddenly  burst  forth  in  both  countries, 
and  expelled  the  two  restored  dynasties^  without  their  bemg  able  to  offer  the 
least  résistance  to  the  adversaries  who  overânrew  them. 

'^  In  this  singular  parallel.  Napoléon  appears  to  hâve  been  in  France  at  once 
the  Cromwdl  and  the  WiUiam  III.  of  England.  But  as  every  comparison 
with  Cromwell  is  in  some  degree  odious,  I  must  add,  that  if  thèse  two  celé- 
brated  men  coincided  in  one  single  circumstance  of  their  lives,  it  was  scarce 
possible  for  two  beings  to  diff^  more  in  every  other  point." 

May  Wth.  Eivery  day  the  estrangement  between  the  French  gentlemen 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  became  more  and  more  marked.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, seldom  saw  the  goveraor.  To-day  a  note  was  handed  the  Emperor  by 
the  grand  marshal,  inviting  General  Bonaparte  to  a  dinner  party  at  Planta* 
tion  House.  He  glanced  over  the  note,  and  rephed,  ''  This  is  too  absurd. 
There  is  no  answer." 

After'  passing  two  hours  in  the  bath,  the  Emperor  took  dinner  with  Las 
Casas  at  nine  o'clock.  He  became  so  animated  in  conversation  that  he  con- 
tinued  his  remarks  for  two  hours.     He  was  much  surprised  when  informed 
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that  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  '^How  rapidly,"  said  he,  "has  time  slipped 
away  !  Why  can  I  not  always  pass  my  hours  thus  agreeably  ?  My  dear 
Las  Casas,  you  leave  me  happy." 

May  14^A.  A  large  party  of  EngUsh  gentlemen  and  ladies  arrived  at  St. 
Helena  by  the  East  Iinlia  fleet.  They  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  in 
the  garden  at  Longwood.  At  the  dose  of  the  interview,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men remarked  to  one  of  his  companions,  *' What  grâce  and  digntty  of  man- 
ner  the  Emperor  displays  !  I  can  scareely  form  a  conception  of  the'strength 
of  mind  necessary  to  enable  Napoléon  thus  to  endure  such  reverses.''  They 
ail  seemed  mortified  in  contemplating  the  misérable  abode  in  which  the  cap- 
tive was  confined.  When  Dr.  O'Meara  afterward  mentioned  to  Napoléon 
the  préjudices  which  those  strangers  had  entertained,  the  Emperor  smiled 
and  said,  "  I  suppose  they  imagined  that  I  was  some  ferocious  homed  ani- 
mal." 

May  \%ih.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  called  at  Longwood,  anddesired  to  see  Gen^ 
eral  Bonaparte,  The  Emperor  received  him  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
audience  was  long  and  angry.    At  its  close,  Napoléon  said  to  Las  Casas, 

^' We  hâve  had  a  violent  scène.  I  hâve  been  thrown  quite  out  of  temper. 
They  hâve  now  sent  me  worse  than  a  jailer.  Sir  iiudson  Lowe  is  a  down- 
right  executioner.  I  received  him  to«day  with  my  stormy  countenance,  my 
head  inclined,  and  my  ears  pricked  up.  We  looked  most  ferociously  at 
each  other.  My  anger  must  hâve  been  powerfuUy  ezcited,  for  I  felt  a  vi- 
bration in  the  calf  of  my  left  leg.  This  is  always  a  sure  sign  with  me,  and 
I  hâve  not  felt  it  for  a  long  time  before.  My  dear  Las  Casas,  they  will  kill 
me  hère,  it  is  certain." 

Abstracted  and  melancholy,  he  sat  down  to  his  dinner,  but  was  uaable  to 
take  any  food.  After  a  few  imavailing  attempts  to  rouse  himsèlf  to  engage 
in  conversation,  he  yielded  to  the  sadness  which  overpowered  him,  and  re- 
tired  to  his  solitary  couch. 

May  20th,  The  Emperor  rode  out  in. the  calash.  On  his  retum  he  retired 
to  his  chamber,  saying  to  Las  Casas,  ^'  I  am  lowHipirited,  unwell,  and  fatigued. 
Sit  down  in  that  arm-chair,  and  bear  me  oompahy." 

'^  He  then,"  says  Las  Casas,  ''  threw  himself  upon  his  couch,  and  fell 
asleep,  while  I  watched  beside  him.  His  head  was  uncovered,  and  I  gazed 
upon  his  brow — ^that  brow  on  which  were  inscribed  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and 
a  hundred  other  immortal  viotoHes.  What  were  my  thoughts  and  sensa- 
tions at  that  moment  !  They  may  be  imagined,  bot  I  can  not  describe 
them. 

''  In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  Emperor  awoke.  He  then  took  a 
fiancy  to  visit  the  apartments  of  ail  the  individuals  of  his  suite.  When  he 
had  minutely  considered  ail  the  inconveniences  of  mine,  he  éaid,  with  a  smile 
of  indignation,  '  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  any  Christian  on  earth  can  be  worse 
lodged  than  you  are.'  " 

May  2lst.  After  dinner  to-day,  the  Emperor  took  the  Bible  and  read  to 
ail  the  Company  the  book  of  Joshua,  remarking,  in  connection  with  the  places 
which  were  mentioned,  incidents  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  same  local- 
ities  during  the  Syrian  campaign. 

May  2Sth.  The  Emperor  took  a  tide.    Retuming,  he  passed  near  the  En- 
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glish  camp*  The  soldiers  immediately  abandoned  their  various  occupations, 
and  formed  themselves  in  a  Une  to  «alute  the  Emperor  as  he  passed.  "  What 
European  soldier,"  said  Napoléon,  **woûld  not  be  inspired  with  respect  at 
my  approiteh  ?"  He  was  well  aware  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded  by  the  English  régiment,  and  consequently  avoided  passing  the 
camp,  lest  he  might  be  accused  of  wishing  to  excite  their  enthusiasm. 

May  Z\st.  The  govemor  came  to-day,  and  took  a  rapid  circuit  around 
Longwood,  but  did  not  hâve  an  audience.  The  Emperor,  after  dinner,  re- 
verted  to  their  last  interview.  '*  I  behaved  very  ill  to  htm,  no  doubt,"  said 
he,  ''  and  nothing  but  my  présent  situation  coold  excuse  me  ;  but  I  was  ont 
of  humor  and  could  not  help  it.  I  shonld  blush  for  it  in  any  other  situation. 
Haà  such  a  scène  taken  place  at  the  Tuileries,  I  shoxdd  hâve  felt  myself 
bound  in  conscience  to  make  some  atonement.  Never,  during  the  period  of 
my  power,  did  I  speak  harshly  to  any  one  without  afterward  saying  some- 
thing  to  make  amends  for  it  ;  but  hère  I  uttered  not  a  syllable  of  concilia- 
tion, and  I  had  no  wish  to  do  so.  However,  the  govemor  proved  himself 
very  insensible  to  my  severity.  His  delicacy  did  not  seem  wounded  by  it. 
I  should  bave  liked,  for  his  sake,  to  hâve  seen  htm  évince  a  little  anger,  or 
pull  the  door  violently  after  him  when  he  went  away.  This  would  at  least 
bave  shown  that  there  was  some  spring  and  elastieity  about  him  ;  but  I  found 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

June  13^A.  The  Emperor  read  several  numbers  of  the  Moniteur.  ''  Thèse 
Moniteursj^  said  he,  '^ so  dangerous  and  terrible  to  many  réputations,  are 
uniformly  useful  and  favorable  to  me.  It  is  with  officiai  documents  that 
men  of  sensé  and  real  talents  will  Write  history.  Now  thèse  documents  are 
fuU  of  the  spirit  of  my  government,  and  to  them  I  make  an  eamest  and  sol- 
emn  appeal." 

June  \Sth,  This  day  was  the  aimiversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.-  The 
circumstance  was  mentioned.  A  shade  of  anguish  passed  over  thé  features 
of  the  Emperor.  In  slow  and  solemn  tones  he  said,  *'  Incompréhensible 
day  !  Concurrence  of  unheard-of  fatalities  !  Grouchy  !  Ney  !  was  there 
treachery  or  misfortune  ?    Alas,  poor  France  !'^ 

Hère  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  remained  for  some  time  si- 
lent.  He  then  added,  '^Ând  yet,.all  that  human  skill  could  do  was  accom* 
plished.  AU  was  not  lost  until  the  moment  when  ail  had  succeeded.  In 
that^extraordinary  campaign,  thrice,  in  less  than  a  week's  space,  I  saw  the 
certain  triumph  of  France  and  the  détermination  of  her  fate  slip  throngh  my 
fingers. 

*'  Had  it  not  been  for  the  désertion  of  a  traiter,  I  should  hâve  annihilated 
the  enemy  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  I  should  bave  destroyed  him  at 
Ligny  if  my  left  had  done  its  ,duty.  I  should  bave  destroyed  him  again  at 
Waterloo  tf  my  right  had  not  failed  me.  Singular  defeat,  by  which,  not- 
withstanding  the  most  fatal  catastrophe,  the  glory  of  the  conquered  bas  not 
suffered,  nor  the  famé  of  the  conqueror  been  increased  !  The  memory  of 
the  one  witl  survive  his  destruction  ;  the  memory  of  the  other  will,  perhaps, 
be  buried  in  his  triumph." 

June  22d.  A  package  of  books  and  joumals  arrived  from  Europe.  This 
was  a  treasure  to  the  Emperor.    In  his  eagemess,  he  engaged  in  unpacking 
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them  himaelf.  He  pansed  ibfi  wbd^  nigfat  ia  readîng.  In  Park  ma  Horne- 
man'a  Travels  ia  Afirica  hç  found  generoua  testimony.  booia  to  the  aasistaoce 
he  had  readered  tbe  travelers  in  proeecuting  their  enterprûieci  in  Sgypt.  It 
was  very  gratifying  to  the  Emperor  thvm  to.find  bis  name  menticmed  in  an 
English  publication,  unaccoimpamed  by  insulting  epitheta, 

June  %lih.  Tbe  Emperor  was  reading  a  review,  in  wbicb  it  was  mention* 
ed  tbat  Lord  Castlereagb  bad  asserted  in  a  publie  meeting  that  Napoléon, 
ever  since  bis  fall,  bad  not  besitated  to  déclare  tbat»  a3  long  as  be  bad  reign» 
ed,be.would  bave  continued  ta  make  war  against  £ngland>  baving  never  had 
any  object  but  her.  destruction. 

''  Lord  Castlereagb/'  exolaimed  tbe  Emperor»  '^  must  be  much  aecnstom* 
ed  to  falsebood»  and  must  place  great  dependence  upon  tbe  credulity  pf  bis 
auditors.  Can  their.  own  good  scmse  allow  them  to  believe  that  I  CQuld  ever 
make  sucb  a.  fooUsh  jqpeecb»  even  if  I  bad  such  intentions  ?" 

It  was  also  stated  that.  Lord  Castlereagb  bad.said  in  Parliament  tbat  the 
reason  wby  the  French  army  was  so  much  attachad  to .  Bonaparte  was,  that 
he  made  a  kind  of  conscription  of  ail  the  heiresses  of  the  empire,  and  tben 
distributed  them  aoiong  bis  geBamls. 

'^  Hêtre  agaîn,"  observed  the  Emperor,  ''  Lord  Castlereagb  tells  a  wilUul 
falsehood.  He  came  amoog  us.  He  had  an  opportnnity  of  seeing  our  man-r 
ners  and  of  knowing  the  truth.  He  must  be  certain  that  such  a  thing  was 
quite  impracticable.  What  does  he  take  our  nation  for  ?  The  French  w^re 
neyer  capable  of  submitting  to  such  tyranny. 

^'  It  is  important  tp  bis  poiicy  to  render  me  odious.  He  is  not  sçrnpulous 
about  the  means.  He  does  not  sbrink  from  any  calumny.  He  bas  every 
advantage  over  me.  I  am  in  chains.  He  bas  taken  ail  précautions  for  keep« 
ing  my  mouth  shut,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  my  making  any  reply, 
and  I  am  a  tbousaad  leagues  from  the  scène  of  action.  His  position  is  com- 
manding;  nothing  stands  in  bis  way.  But  certainly  tbis  conduit  is  tbe  ne 
plus  ulira  of  impudence,  bas^aess,  and  cowardice." 

July  bth  Mr.  Hobbouse,  of  England,  the  autbor  of  a  book  entitled  "The 
Last  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon,"  sent  a  copy  of  bis  book  to  Sir  Hud- 
son  Lowe,  with  the  request  that  ît  might  be  delivered  to  tbe  Emperor.  The 
govemor  refused  to  deUver  it,  because  there  was  imprinted  upon  the  back, 
in  gilt  lett^s,  "  To  the  Emperor  Nupolem  /" 

To  avoid  further  difficulty  with  regard  to  bis  address,  the  Emperoi;  re- 
quested  General  Bertrand  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  govemor,  and  pro* 
pose  that,  for  the  future,  the  Emperor  sbould  take  the  name  of  Colonel  Du- 
rôc  or  Colonel  Muiron. 

'^I  wiabedt"  aaid  the  Emperor,  ''to  corne  bere  incognito,  I  proposed  it 
to  tbe  admirai,  but  tbe  proposai  was  rejected.  They  persistedin  calling  me 
General  Bonaparte.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  that  name,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
receive  it  from  tbe  British  govemment.  The  govemor  and  bis  government 
act  absurdly  upon  tbis  question,  and  do  not  understand  it  at.  aU,.  I  dp  not  call 
myself  Napoléon,  the  Emperor  of  France,  but  the  Emperor  Nappleon,  which 
is  a  very  différent  thing,  because  it  is  in  accordance  Mrith  the  usage  of  sover- 
eigns  who  hâve  abdicated.  It  was  thus  that  James  IL  preserved  his  title  of 
king  and  majesty  after  baving  lost  his  crown  ;  and  King  Charles  of  Spain 
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preserved  his  title  of  king  after  be  had  abdieated  in  favor  of  hia  son  Ferdi^ 
iiand  VIL  A  pretension  is  in  this  case  put  forward  that  the  French  nation 
had  net  the  right  to  make  me  its  soyereign  ^thout  the  permission  of  the 
King  of  England.    Never  shall  I  yield  to  that." 

July  \^th.  The  govemor  called  and  had  an  audience,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  hours,  The  Emperor,  in  describing  it  to  Las  Casas^  said,  '*  I  recapitu- 
lated  ail  our  grievances  wilhont  falUng  iiito  a  passion.  I  addressed,  by  tums, 
his^  understandingy  his  imagination,  his  feehi^s,  and  his  heart.  I  put  it  in 
fais  power  to  repair  aU  the  mischiisf  he  had  dozie,  and  to  recommence  upon  a 
plan  altogther  new.  But  it  was  quite  in  vain.  That  man  has  no  fibres  ; 
nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  him/' 

July  22(i.  It  was  a  delightfiil  day.  The  inmates  of  Longwood  ail  break- 
fasted  together  under  the  shade  of  some  gum^rees.  '^  Hie  Emperor/'  says 
Las  Casas,  ''took  a  yiew  cf  our  situation  aiid  our  natural  wants.  /  You 
are  bound,'  said  he,  '  when  you  are  one  day  rêstored  to  the  world,  to  consid- 
er  yourselves  as  brothers  on  my  accouiit.  My  memory  will  dictate  this  con<» 
duct  to  you.'  He  next  described  how  we  mîght  be  of  mutuel  adyantage  to 
each  other,  the  sufferings  we  had  it  in  our  pow^r  to  aUeymte.  It  was,  ail  at 
once,  a  family  and  moral  lesson,  alike  distinguished  by  excellent  sentiment 
and  practical  rules  of  conduct.  It  ought  to  hare  been  written  in  letters  of 
gold.  It  lasted  nearly  an  hour  and  a.quarter,  and  wiU,  I  khink,  noter  be  for- 
gotten  by  any  one  of  us.  For  myself,  not  only  the  pTinoi{dei$  and  the  words, 
but  the  tone,  the  expression,  the  action,  and,  above  ail,  the  entire  affeotion 
with  which  he  deliverèd  them,  will  nerer  be  effacéd  from  my^  mind.'' 

August  18<A.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  again  sought  an  interview  with  Napoléon. 
The  conversation  soon  assumed  an  angry  tone,  and  the  Emperor,  stung  by 
oppression  and  insults,  quite  lost  his  temper.  The  governor  demanded  that 
Napoléon  should  furhish  sixty  thousand  dcdlassa  year  toward  defraying  the 
expenses  of  Longwood,  and  also  required  a  réduction  in  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  The  Emperor  neplied  with  great  warmth,  reproaching  the 
governor  with  ail  the  needlessly  Vexations  régulations  he  had  adopted.  An 
angry  interview  ensued,  and  the  jailer  «nd  his  illustrions  captive  separated, 
each  more  exasperated  than  ever. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  next  day,  said  to  Dr.  O'Meara,  '*  Let  General  Bona* 
parle  know  that  it  dépends  enftirely  upon  me  to  reoider  his  isitnation  more 
agreeable,  but  if  he  continues  to  treat  me  with  disrespect,  I  will  make  him 
feel  my  poWer.  He  is  my  prisoher,  and  I  hâve  a  rigfat  to  treat  him  accord- 
ing  to  his  behàvior.  I  wÛI  bring  him  to  reason.  He  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  millions  of  men,  and  may  be  again,  if  he  gets  loose.  I  consider 
Ali  Pashaw  to  be  a  much  mdre  respectaUe  scoundrël  than  Bonaparte." 

Afterward  the  Emperor  said  to  Las  Casas,  ^'  I  hâve  to  reproach  myself 
with  this  scène.  I  must  see  this  officer  no  more.  He  makes  me  ûy  into  a 
passion.  It  is  beneath  my  dignity..  Expressions  escape  me  which  would 
hâve  been  unpardonable  at  the  TuÔeries.  If  they  oan  be  at  ail  excnsed  hère, 
it  is  because  I  am  in  his  hands  and  subject  to  his  power.  It  would  hâve  been 
more  worthy  of  me,  more  consistent,  and  more  dignified,  to  hâve  expressed 
ail  thèse  things  with  perfect  composure.  They  would,  besides>  hâve  been 
more  impreséive." 
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August  27th.  The  conversation  to-day  led  the  Ëmperor  to  take  a  rapid 
review  of  the  éventa  of  his  reign.  ^*  The  French  and  the  Italians,"  said  he, 
^^  lament  my  absence.  I  carry  with  me  thé  gratitude  of  the  Pôles,  and  even 
the  late  and  bitter  regrets  of  the  Spaniaids.  Europe  will  soon  déplore  the 
loss  of  the  equilibrium,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  my  Freiich  empire  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  Continent  is  now  in  the  most  perilous  situation, 
being  continually  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  overrun  by  Cossacks  and  Tar- 
tars.  And  the  English — the  ËngUsh  will  déplore  their  victory  of  Waterloo. 
Thii^  will  be  carried  to  sucfa  a  length  that  posterity,  together  with  every 
well-^sposed  and  well-informed  person  among  our  contemporaries,  will  re- 
gret that  I  did  not  succeed  in  ail  my  enterprises." 

September  Sd.  It  was  a  dreary  dky  of  wind  and  rain.  The  Emperor  sat 
in  his  room  before  a  blaaîng  fire.  *^  To-day,**  said  he,  '4s  the  anniversary 
of  a  hideous  remembrance,  the  massacres  of  September,  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew  of  the  French  Revofaition— ^a  bloody  stain,  which  was  the  act  of  the 
commune  of  Paris,,  a  rival  power  to  the  Législature,  which  built  its  strength 
upon  the  passions  of  the  dregs  of  the  people.  No  political  change  ever  takes 
place  unattended  by  popular  fuiy.  The  mass  of  the  people  never  enter  into 
action  without  committitig  disorders  and  sacrificing  victims.  The  Prussian 
army  had  arrived  within  forty  leagues  of  Paris  ;  the  famous  manifesto  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  to  be  seen  on  ail  thé  walls  of  the  city  ;  the  people 
had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  first  pledge  of  the  safety  of  the  Révolu- 
tion was  the  death  of  the  Royalists.  They  ran  to  the  prisons,  and  intoxica- 
ted  themselvfis  vrith  blood  to  the  cry  of  *  Vive  la  RevohitUm  P  Their  energy 
had  an  electric  effect,  by  the  fear  with  which  it  inspired  one  party  and  the 
example  which  it  gave.to  the  other.  One  hundred  thousand  volunteers  join- 
ed  the  army,  and  the  Révolution  was  saved. 

'^  I  might  hâve  saved  my  crown  hy  letting  loose  the  people  against  the 
men  of  the  Restoration.  You  well  recoUect,  Montholon,  when,  at  the  head 
of  your  régiments,  you  wished  to  punish  the  treachery  of  Fouché,  and  to 
proclaîm  my  dictatorship.  But  I  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  My  whole  being 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  being  king  of  another  mob. 

'^  A  révolution  is  always,  whatever  some  may  think,  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  with  which  Divine  anger  can  punish  a  nation.  It  is  the  scourge 
of  the  génération  which  brings  it  about  ;  and  for  a  long  course  it  is  the  mis- 
fortune  of  ail.  True  social  happiness  consists  in  regular  and  peaceful  order, 
in  the  harmony  of  every  one's  relative  enjoyments.  I  gave  millions  every 
year  to  the  poor.  I  made  immense  sacrifices  to  aid  and  assist  industry,  and 
y  et  France  bas  now  more  poor  than  in  1787.  The  reason  is,  that  révolutions, 
however  well  conducted,  destroy  every  thing  instantaneously,  and  only  re- 
construct  society  after  a  considérable  time.  The  French  Révolution  was  a 
national  convulsion,  as  irrésistible  in  its  effects  as  an  éruption  of  Vesuvius. 
When  the  unperceived  workings  of  the  discontent  of  the  people  arrive  at  ma- 
turity,  a  révolution  bunsts  forth. 

*^  The  Bourbons  are  greatly  deceived  if  they  believe  themselves  firmly  seat* 
ed  on  the  throne  of  Hugh  Capet.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  ever  again 
see  Paris,  but  what  I  know  is,  that  the  French  people  vrill  one  day  break  the 
sceptre  which  the  enemies  of  France  hâve  confided  to  Louis  XYIII. 
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.  "  Afy  son  wiU  reign,  ifthe  popular  mass^  are  permUted  to  act  without  cori" 
troL  The.crown  mil  beUn^  to  the  Duke  of  Orléans^  ifthose  tvho  are  called 
Libérais  gain  the  victory  over  the  people  ;  but  then,  sooner  or  later^  the  people 
wiU  discover  that  they  hâve  been  deceived — tfuit  the  white  are  always  wkite, 
the,  blue  always  blue,  atid  that  theré  is,no  guarantee  for  their  true  interestg 
eœcept  under  the  reign  ofmy  dyna^ty,  because  U  is  the  work  of  their  création, 

''  I  did  not  usujrp  the  crown.  I  picked  it:from  the  gutter.  The  people 
placed  it  on  my  head.  I  wbhed  the  name  of  Frencbman  to  be  the  most 
noble  and  d^e^irable  on  the  earth.  I  was  king  of  the  people,  as  the  Bon> 
bons  are  kings  of  the  nobles,  under  'whatever  color  they  may  disguise  the 
banner  of  their  s^cestors.  When»  full  of  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  I  retumed  from  Elba,  my  advisers  in^isted  that  I  ought  to  take  no* 
tice  of  sojne  chiefs  of  the  royal  party.  I  copstantly  refosed,  answering  to 
those  w'ho  gave  me  this  advice,  *  If  I  bave  remained  in  the  hearts  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  I  bave  ouotbing  tp  do  with  the  RpyaUsts.  If  not,  what  will 
some  more  or  leas  ayail  me  to  struggle  against  the  opinion  of  the  nation  ?^  " 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  informed.the  Empeijor,  throtgh  Count  Montholon, 
that  the  expenses  of  Longwood  must  be  gr^atly,r^4uped,  iand  the  number 
of  Napoleon's  household  diminished,  The  expenditure,  he  said,  must  not 
exceed  five  thousand  dollars  a  month^which  would  be  equal  to  about  one 
thousand  dollars  a  month  in  England.  Should  Genensd  Bonaparte  be  ayerse 
to  this  réduction,  he  niust  pay  the  surplus  bimself.  The  Ëmperor  promptly 
repUB4  that  he  would  cbeerfuUy  defray  ail  the  expensies  of  his  establishment, 
if  the  ministers  would  permit,  any  banking  house  in  St:Helena,  London,  or 
Paris,  chosen  by  the  Briiish  govemment  itself  to  serve  as  intermediators 
through  whom  the  Emperor  could  send  sealed  lettera  and  receive  answars* 
He  promised  to  pledge  his  honor  th|it  the  letters  should  relate  sokly  to  pe« 
cuniary  aftiptirs,  requiring  a  similar  pledge,  on  the  part  of  the  banking  house, 
that  the  correspondence  should  be  held  sacred.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  refused 
his  assent  to  this  arrangement,  stating  that  no  sealed  letters  could  be  per* 
mitted  to  leave  Longwood.  He  still,  however,  insisted  upon  the  réduction, 
or  that  the  Emperor  sbpuld  pay  the  surplus.  The  controversy  was  long  and 
bitter,  and  the  Emperor  was  exceedingly  annoyed.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was 
inexorable,  and  Count  Montholon  informed  him  tbat,  as  the  Emperor  was 
not  permitted  by  the  English  govemment  to  hâve  aceess  to  his  property,  he 
had  no  other  means  left  than  to  dispose  of  his  plate  ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
a  portion  would  be  broken  up  and  sent  to  town  for  sale  monlMy,  to  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life. .  By  dismissîng  six  servants,  and  introdiioing  rigid 
economy,  the  Emperor  thought  that  he  could  bring  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment to  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  iîsr- 
nished  one  thousand.  *  There  was  consequently  five  hundred  left  for  the 
Emperor  to  raise,  or  to  dismiss  more  of  his  firiends. 

September  7th.  It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  day.  Napoléon,  sick  and  de- 
jected,  did  not  leave  his  cheérless  apartment.  A  stormy  night  settled  down 
over  the  prisoners.  Napoléon  sent  for  Dr.  O'Meara.  "  He  was  sitting,*^  re- 
cords the  doctor,  ''  in  his  bed-room,  with  only  a  wood  flre  buming,  the  fiâmes 
of  which,  altemately  blazing  and  sinking,  gave,  at  moments,  a  most  singular 
and  melancholy  expression  to  his  countenance,  as  he  sat  opponte  to  it,  with 
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his  hands  crossed  upon  his  knees,  probably  reflecting  upoa  his  forlorn  con* 
dition.''  As  Dr.  O'Meara  entered,  the  Emperor,  after  a  moment's  silence» 
said, 

**  Doctor,  this  is  beyond  your  art.  I  hâve  been  trying  in  vain  to  procare 
a  little  rest.  I  can  not  oomprehend  the  conduct  of  yonr  minifiters.  They 
go  to  the  expense  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  in  sending  out 
fiimitnre,  wood,  and  building  materials  for  my  use,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
send  orders  to  put  me  nearly  on  rations,  and  oblige  me  to  dibcharge  my 
servants,  and  make  réductions  incompatible  With  the  decency  and  comfort 
of  the  house.  Then  we  hâve  aids^e-cam^  making  stipulations  about  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  méat,  with  as  much  gravity 
and  conséquence  as  if  they  were  treating  about  the  distribution  of  king- 
doms.  I  see  contradictions  which  I  can  not  reconcile  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
enormous  and  useless  expenditure  ;  and,  on  the  other,  unparalleled  meanness 
and  littleness.  Why  do  they  not  allow  me  to  provide  myself  with  every 
thing,  instead  of  disgracing  the  character  of  the  nation  ?  They  will  not  fur- 
nish  my  fdllowers  with  what  they  hâve  been  accustomed  to,  nor  will  they 
allow  me  to  provide  for  them,  by  sending  sealed  letters  through  a  mercantile 
housè  even  of  their  own  sélection  ;  for  no  man  in  France  would  answer  a 
letter  of  mine  when  he  knew  that  it  would  be  read  by  the  English  ministers, 
and  that  he  would  consequently  be  denounced  to  the  Bourbons,  and  his'prop- 
erty  and  person  exposed  to  certain  destruction.  Moreover,  your  own  min- 
isters hâve  not  given  a  spécimen  of  good  faith  in  seizing  upon  the  trifling 
sum  of  money  that  I  had  in  the  Bélïerophony  which  gives  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  would  do  the  same  again  if  they  knew  where  any  of  my  property 
was  placed.  It  must  be  to  deceive  the  English  nation.  Seeing  sîl  this  fur- 
niture  sent  out,  and  so  much  parade  and  show  in  the  préparations  made  in 
England,  they  conclude  that  I  am  well  treated  hère.  If  they  knew  the  truth, 
and  the  dishonor  which  it  reflects  upon  them,  they  would  not  suifer  it.'' 

September  I6th.  Las  Casas  records:  *^  In  the  moming,  my  servant  came 
to  tell  me  that  there  was  neither  coifee,  sugar,  milk,  nor  bread  for  breakfast. 
Yesterday,  some  hours  before  dinner,  feeling  hungry,  I  asked  for  a  mouthful 
of  bread,  and  was  told  that  there  was  none  for  me.  Thus  we  are  denied  the 
very  necessaries  of  life.  This  fact  will  scarcely  be  credited,  and  yet  I  hâve 
stated  nothing  but  the  truth. 

^*  In  the  course  of  three  successive  months,  the  whole  of  the  Emperor's  plate, 
with  the  exception  of  one  silver-gilt  bowl,  was  broken  up  and  sold.  Sir  Hud- 
son  Lowe  thought  that  the  résidents  at  Longwood  had  money  secreted  which 
he  could  thus  extort.  When  the  Emperor  found  himself  reduced  to  ordinary 
waf e,  the  physical  effect  upon  him  was  sucfh  that  he  could  eat  nothing,  and 
said  to  me^  on  leaving  the  dinner-table,  *  It  must  be  allowed,  my  son,  that 
we  are  ail  great  children.  Can  you  conceive  that  I  could  not  conquer  my 
disgust  at  this  badly-served  dinner  —  I  wht>,  when  I  was  young,  ate  from 
black  dishes  ?    In  truth,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  to-day.'  " 

Sir  Hudson  LoWe  now  yielded.  He  expressed  much  regret  that  he  had 
pushed  matters  to  such  an  extremity,  and  said  that  he  only  acted  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  captives  had  a  great  quantity  of  gold  at  Longwood,  and  ''that 
he  would  not  hâve  allowed  a  single  pièce  of  plate  to  be  broken,  could  he  hâve 
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supposed  that  matters  would  go  80  far  as  to  reduce  General  Bonaparte  to  eat 
ofi*  dishes  like  those  of  the  loweBt  colonist  in  the  island." 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor's  friends  were  informed  of  his  destitution,  they 
immediately  placed  their  fortunes  at  his  disposai.  Napoleon's  mother,  Joseph, 
Hortense,  Pauline,  Eliza,  Jérôme,  and  Louis,  ail  authorized  him  to  drawfreely 
upon  them. 

September  SOth.  The  Emperor  read  in  an  English  newspaper  that  Lord 
Castlerêagh  had  again  stated  in  an  assembly  in  Ireland  that  Napoléon  had 
declared  at  St.  Helena  that  he  never  would  hâve  made  peace  with  England 
but  to  deceive  her,  take  her  by  surprise,  and  destroy  her;  and  that  if  the 
French  arœy  was  attached  to  the  Emperor,  it  was  because  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  the  daughters  of  the  richest  families  of  his  empire  in  marriage 
to  his  soldiers. 

The  Emperor,  moved  with  indignation,  dictated  the  following  reply  : 

^*  Thèse  calumnies,  uttered  against  a  man  who  is  so  barbarously  oppressed, 
and  who  is  not  allowed  to  make  his  voice  heard  in  answer  to  them,  will 
be  disbelieved  by  ail  persons  well  educated  and  susceptible  of  feeling.  When 
Napoléon  was  seated  on  the  first  throne  in  the  world,  then,  no  doubt,  his 
enemies  had  a  right  to  say  whatever  they  {deased.  His  actions  were  pub- 
lic, and  were  a  sufficient  answer  to  them.  At  any  rate,  that  condnct  now 
belonged  to  public  opinion  and  history.  But  to  utter  new  and  base  calum- 
nies  against  him  ât  the  présent  moment  is  an  act  of  the  utmost  meanness 
and  cowardice,  and  which  will  not  answer  the  end  proposed.  Millions  of 
libels  hâve  beeli,  and  are  still  published  every  day,  but  they  are  without 
effect.  Sixty  millions  of  men,  of  the  most  polished  nations  in  the  world, 
raise  their  voices  to  confute  them  ;  and  fifty  thpusand  Englishmen,  who  are 
now  traveling  on  the  Continent,  will,  on  their  retum  home,  publish  the  truth 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  who  will  blush  at 
having  been  so  grossly  deceived." 

Thus  closed  the  first  year  of  Napoleon's  captivity  at  St.  Helena.  The  re* 
citai  of  the  numerous  vexations  annoyances  and  insults  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed  would  be  but  painful  to  the  feelings  of  our  readers.  Those  who  hâve 
a  heart  for  the  tragic  story  can  find  ail  the  détails  in  the  several  memorials 
of  St.  Helena,  illustrated  by  the  officiai  documents  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
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The  Emperor's  bealth  was  rapidly  failing,  and  gloom  preyed  heavily 
upon  the  spirits  of  ail  bis  companions.  The  Emperor  could  not  ride  or 
walk  unless  accompanied  by  an  English  oflScer.  Guards,  with  loaded  mus- 
kets  and  fixed  bayonets,  stood  before  his  Windows  and  at  his  door.  He  was 
prohibited  from  speaking  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  island  unless  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  an  English  officer.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  insisted  that  ail  the  inmates 
of  Longwood  should  sign  the  foUowing  déclaration  : 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  déclare  that  I  wish  to  remain  at  St.  He- 
lena,  and  to  share  the  restrictions  which  are  imposed  on  Bonaparte  per- 
sonally." 

The  gentlemen  at  Longwood  were  unwilling  to  sign  a  paper  which  refer* 
red  so  disrespectfully  to  their  Emperor.  They,  however,  promptly  signed 
the  déclaration,  simply  sabstitating  the  title  Emperor  intflead  of  Bonaparte. 
The  govemor  immediately  sent  back  the  paper,  demanding  that  they  should 
sign  the  one  which  he  had  sent.  Dr.  O'Meara  told  him  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve  that  the  French  gentlemen  would  sign  the  déclaration,  worded  as  he 
wished. 

"  I  suppose,'*  the  govemor  replied,  "  that  they  are  very  glad  of  it,  as  it 
will  give  them  a  pretext  to  leave  General  Bonaparte,  which  I  shall  order 
them  to  do." 

AU  the  members  of  the  Emperor's  suite,  in  great  perpleiity,  assembled  in 
his  room.  **  Thèse  insults,"  said  the  Emperor,  '^  which  are  daily  heaped 
upon  those  who  hâve  devoted  themselves  to  me--**insult8  which  there  is  every 
probability  will  be  multiplied  to  a  still  greater  estent,  présent  a  spectacle 
which  I  Can  not  and  must  not  longer  endure.  Gentlemen,  you  tnust  leave 
me.  I  can  not  see  you  submit  to  the  restrictions  which  are  about  to  be  im- 
posed on  you,  and  which  will,  doubtless,  soon  be  augmented.  I  will  remain 
hère  alone.  Retum  to  Europe,  and  make  known  the  horrible  treatment  to 
which  I  am  exposed.  Bear  witness  that  you  saw  me  sink  into  a  prématuré 
grave.  I  will  not  allow  any  one  of  you  to  sign*  this  déclaration  in  the  form 
that  is  reqùired.  I  forbid  it.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  hands  Which  I  had 
the  power  to  command  Were  employed  in  recording  my  dégradation.  If  ob- 
stacles are  raised  respecting  a  mère  foolish  formality,  others  will  be  started 
to-morrow  for  an  equally  trivial  cause.  It  is  determined  to  more  you  in  dé- 
tail, but  I  would  rather  see  you  removed  altogether  and  at  once.  Perhaps 
this  sacrifice  may  prodùce  a  resuit." 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  Count  Bertrand  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  informing  him  that,  in  conséquence  of  the  refusai  of  the  Frenck 
officers  to  sign  the  déclaration  he  had  presented,  they  and  the  domestics 
must  ail  départ  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  instantly,  in  a  ship  which  was 
ready  for  their  réception.  This  brought  them  to  terms.  Overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  consternation,  they,  in  a  body,  waited  upon  Captain  Popple- 
ton  after  midnight,  and  signed  the  obnoxious  paper,  which  was  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  govemor. 

October  I6th,  The  Emperor  sent  for  Dr.  O'Meara,  and  requested  him  to 
call  upon  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  again,  to  propose,  in  order  to  avoid  forther  dif- 
ficulty,  that  the  Emperor  should  assume  the  name  of  Colonel  Muiron  or 
Baron  Duroc.  ^'  If  the  govemor  consents,"  the  Emperor  continued,  ^'  let 
him  signify  to  Bertrand  that  he  acquiesces  in  one  of  them,  and  such  shall  be 
adopted.    It  will  prevent  many  difficulties  and  smooth  the  way.** 

The  govemor  cooUy  replied  that  it  was  a  very  important  communication, 
which  reqùired  serions  reflection,  and  that  he  would  lose  no  time  inforward* 
ing  it  to  the  British  govemment  !    The  Emperor,  in  conversation  with  Dr. 
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O'Meara,  aftçr  bis  retum  from  the  interview  with  Sir  Hudsoxi  Lowe,  re- 
marked, 

"  I  abdicskted  the  throne  of  France,  but  not  the  title  of  Emperor.  Sover- 
eigns  generally  retain  their  titles.  Thus  Charles  of  Spain  retains  the  title 
of  King  and  Majesty,  after  having  abdicated  in  &iYor  of  his  son.  If  I  were 
in  England  I  would  not  call  myself  Emperor.  But  they  want  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  French  nation  had  not  a  right  to  make  me  its  sovereign.  If 
they  had  not  a  right  to  make  xne  Emperor,  they  were  equally  incapable  of 
making  me  gênerai. 

".Your  nation  called  Waahingtcm  a  leader  of  rebels  for  a  long  time,  and 
refuaed  to  acknowledge  either  him  or  the  Constitution  of  his  country  ;  but 
his  successes  obliged  them  to  change  and  acknowledge  both.  It  is  success 
which  makes  the  great  man.  It  would  appear  truly  ridiculous  xn  me,  were 
it  not  that  your  ministers  force  me  to  it,  to  call  myself  Emperor,  situated  as 
I  am  hère,  and  would  remind  one  of  those  poor  wrétches  in  Bethlehem  in 
London,  who  fancy  themselves  kings  amid  their  chains  and  stvaw." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  heroic  attachment  which  his  fhends  had  manifested 
by  remaining  at  St.  Helena  contrary  to  his  désire.  **  They  had/'  said  he, 
''an  excellent  pretext  to  go,  by  refusing  to  àign  Napoléon  Bonaparte^  and 
next  beeause  I  ordered  them  not  to  sign.  But  no,  they  would  hâve  signed 
the  tyrant  Bonaparte^  or  any  other  opprobrious  name,  in  order  to  remain  with 
me  in  misery  hère,  rather  than  retum  to  Europe,  where  they  migbt  live  in 
splendor.  The  more  your  govemment  tries  to  dégrade  me«  so  much  more 
respect  will  they  pay  to  me.  They  pride  themselves  in  paying  me  more  re- 
spect now  than  when  I  waa  in  the  height  of  my  glory." 

October  I8th.  Las  Casas  records  :  "  I  did  not  see  the  Emperor  until  five 
o'clock,  when  he  sent  for  me  to  attend  him  in  his  drawing-room.  He  con- 
tinued  indiaposed,  but  be  had,  notwithst^ding,  been  engaged  ail  the  morti* 
ing  in  diotating  to  the  grand  m^shal.  He  eummoned  ail  the  individuals  of 
his  suite  id  succession.  He  was  low^spirited  and  heavy.  The  weather  bas 
an  effect  on  the  nerves,  and  the  persécutions  which  are  heaped  on  us  are 
still  worde  to  bear.  Every  word  uttered  by  the  govemor  increases  our  mis- 
ery. To^day  he  had  signified  bis  intention  of  removing  four  of  oUr  estab- 
lisîiment,  wÛch  bas  been  the  cause  of  gênerai  lamentation  among  the  house- 
hold.  The  individuals  singled  out  for  their  remoyal  regret  their  séparation 
from  theix  companions,  while  those  who  axe  to  remain  are  tormented  by  the 
fear  of  speedily  sharing  the  same  fate."  The  next  day  thèse  four  compan- 
ions of  the  captive  were  taken  from  Longwood,  and  sent  in  a  ship  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

November  2d.  Dr.  O'Meara  inquired  vehy  the  Emperor  had  encouraged 
the  Jews  so  much. 

''  I  wanted,"  he  replied,  ''  to  make  them  leave  off  usury  and  become  Uke 
other  men.  There  were  a  great  many  Jews  in  the  countries  I  reigned  over. 
By  removing  their  disabiUties,  and  by  putting  them  upon  an  equality  with 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  others,  I  hoped  to  make  them  become  good  citi- 
zens,  and  conduct  themselves  like  the  rest  (^the  community.  I  believe  that 
I  should  bave  succeeded  in  the  end.  Moreover,  I  wanted  to  establish  a  uni- 
versai  liberty  of  conscience.    My  System  was  ta  bave  no  prédominant  relig:- 
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ion,  but  to  allow  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  thought,  to  make  ail 
men  equal,  whether  Protestants,  Catholics,  Mohammedans,  Deists,  or  others, 
80  that  their  religion  should  bave  no  influence  in  getting  them  employments 
under  govemment." 

^'  Would  you  bave  permitted  the  re-establisbment  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  ?* 
inquired  Dr.  O'Meara. 

*^  Never,"  the  Emperor  replied.  '*  It  is  tbe  most  dangerous  of  societies, 
and  bas  done  more  miscbief  tban  ail  others.  Tbeir  doctrine  is  that  their 
gênerai  is  tbe  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  and  master  of  tbe  world  ;  that  ail  their 
orders  from  bim,  however  contrary  to  tbe  laws,  or  however  wîcked,  must  be 
obeyed.  Every  act,  however  atrocious,  committed  by  them  pursnant  to  or- 
ders from  their  gênerai  at  Rome,  becomes,  in  their  eyes,  meritorious.  No, 
no,  I  would  never  bave  allowed  a  society  to  exist  in  my  dominions  under  the 
orders  of  a  foreign  gênerai  at  Rome.'^ 

**  It  is  to  be  feared,"  Dr.  O'Meara  observed,  "  that  the  priests  and  the  Jes- 
uits will  soon  hâve  great  influence  in  France." 

"  Very  likely,**  Napoléon  replied.  "  The  Bourbons  are  fanatics,  and  would 
wfllingly  bring  back  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition.  In  reigns  before  mine 
tbe  Protestants  were  as  badly  treated  as  the  Jews.  They  could  not  pur- 
chase  land.  I  put  them  upon  a  level  with  the  Catholics.  They  will  now 
be  trampled  upon  by  tbe  Bourbons,  to  whom  they,  and  every  thing  else  lib- 
éral, will  always  be  objects  of  suspicion.'' 

October  26tÂ.  The  Emperor  was  very  unwell.  The  day  was  cold  and 
damp.  He  sat  in  bis  chamber  by  a  fire,  with  a  handkercbief  bound  around 
bis  tbrobbing  brow.  He  was  sufTering  severely  from  tbe  tootbache  and 
ague  chills.  "  What  a  misérable  thing  is  man  ?"  said  he  ;  "  the  smallest  fibre 
in  bis  body,  assailed  by  disease,  is  suflScient  to  dérange  bis  wbole  system. 
On  the  other  hànd,  in  spite  of  ail  the  maladies  to  which  he  is  subject,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  employ  tbe  executioner  to  put  an  end  to  him.  What 
a  curions  machine  is  this  earthly  clothing  !  And  perbaps  I  may  be  confined 
in  it  for  tbirty  years  longer." 

Nùvember  Ist,  The  Emperor  passed  the  day  in  a  state  of  extrême  debility. 
He  alluded  to  tbe  rupture  of  tbe  peace  of  Amiens.  "  Tbe  sudden  rupture," 
said  he,  '^of  tbe  treaty  of  Amiens,  on  such  false  pretenses,  and  with  so  much 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  tbe  English  ministry,  and  the  seizure  of  several  mer- 
chant  ships  even  before  war  bad  been  declared,  roused  my  indignation  to  tbe 
utmost.  To  my  urgent  remonstrances,  they  coolly  replied  that  it  was  a  prac- 
tice  they  bad  always  observed.  And  hère  they  spoke  the  truth.  But  the 
time  was  gone  by  wben  France  could  tamely  submit  to  such  injustice  and 
humiliation.  I  bad  become  the  defender  of  her  rigbts  and  glory,  and  I  was 
resolved  to  let  our  enemies  know  with  whom  they  bad  to  deal.  Unfortu- 
nately,  owing  to  the  reciprocal  situation  of  the  two  countries,  I  could  only 
avenge  one  act  of  violence  by  another  still  greater.  It  was  a  painful  thing 
to  be  compelled  to  make  reprisais  on  innocent  men.  But  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive." 

November  2d,  In  allusion  to  the  conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  the  Al- 
lies at  Chatillon,  the  Emperor  remarked  : 

"  I  did  right  in  refusing  to  sign  the  ultimatum,  and  I  fuUy  explained  my 
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reasons  for  that  refusai.  Therefore  even  hère,  on  this  rock»  amid  ail  my 
misery,  I  hâve  notbing  to  repent  of.  I  am  aware  that  few  will  understand 
me  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  tum  of  events,  even  the  common  mass  of  man- 
kind  mnst  be  convinced  that  duty  and  honor  left  me  no  other  alternative.  If 
the  Allies  had  thus  far  succeeded  in  degrading  me,  would  they  hâve  stopped 
there  ?  Would  they  not  bave  availed  tbemselves  of  the  immense  advantages 
afforded  them  by  the  treaty  to  finish  by  intrigue  what  they  had  commenced 
by  force  of  arms  ?  Then  where  would  bave  been  the  safety,  independence, 
and  future  vrelfare  of  France  ?  Where  would  baye  been  my  honor,  my 
vows  ?  Would  not  the  Allies  bave  ruined  me  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple  as  effectually  as  they  ruined  me  on  the  field  of  battle  ?  They  would  bave 
found  public  opinion  too  ready  to  receive  the  impression  which  it  would  bave 
been  their  aim  to  give  to  it.  How  would  France  bave  reproached  me  for 
suffering  foreigners  to  parcel  out  the  territory  that  had  been  intrusted  to  my 
care  I  Could  the  French  people,  full  of  the  recollections  of  their  glory,  bave 
patiently  endured  the  burdens  that  would  inevitably  bave  been  imposed  on 
them  ?  Hence  would  bave  risen  fresb  commotions,  anaicby,  and  désolation. 
I  preferred  risking  the  last  chances  of  batile,  determiAing  to  abdicate  in  case 
of  necessity.  But,  after  ail,  the  historian  will  perbaps  find  it  difficult  to  do 
me  justice,  for  the  world  is  so  overwbelmed  witb  libels  and  falsehoods,  my 
actions  bave  been  so  misrepresented,  my  character  so  darkened  and  misun- 
derstood.'* 

Some  one  remarked  that  the  clouds  of  detraction  M^ould  disperse  as  his 
memory  advanced  in  posterity. 

''  That  is  very  true,"  the  Emperor  replied,  "  and  my  fate  may  be  said  to 
be  the  very  opposite  of  others.  A  fall  usually  bas  the  effect  of  lowering  a 
man's  character.  But,  on  the  contrary,  my  fall  bas  elevated  me.  prodigious- 
ly.     Every  succeeding  day  divests  me  of  some  portion  of  my  tyranfs 

November  6th*  The  Emperor  alluded  to  Russia.  '^  Who  can  avoid  shud- 
dering  at  the  thought  of  such  a  vast  mass,  unassailable  either  on  the  flanks 
or  in  the  rear,  descending  upon  us  witb  impunity — if  triumphant,  overwhelm- 
ing  every  thing  in  its  course  ;  or  if  defeated,  retiring  amid  the  cold  and  dés- 
olation, that  may  be  called  its  forces  of  reserve,  and  possessing  every  facility 
of  issuing  forth  at  a  future  opportunity  ?  Is  not  this  tbe  head  of  the  Hydra, 
the  Antœus  of  fable,  which  can  only  be  subdued  by  seizing  it  bodily  and 
stifling  it  in  the  embrace  ?  But  where  is  the  Hercules  to  be  found  ?  France 
only  could  think  of  such  an  achievement,  and  it  must  be  confessed  we  made 
but  an  awkward  attempt.  Should  there  arise  an  Emperor  of  Russia,  valiant, 
impetuous,  and  intelligent — in  a  word,  a  Czar  witb  a  beard  on  bis  chin,  Eu- 
rope is  his  own.'' 

November  lAth.  Some  new  vexation  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hu<3Uon  Lowe 
arose.  Las  Casas  remaxked,  '^Ab,  sire,  this  must,  inde^,  increase  your 
hatred  of  the  English  !"  Napoléon  sbrugged  bis  shoulders,  and  s^id,  p]eas- 
antly,  ''  That  is  an  ignoble  and  a  vulgar  spirit.  Say  rather  that,  at  most,  it 
may  increase  my  hatred  of  this  or  that  particular  ËQglisbman.  But,  since 
we  are  on  this  subject,  let  me  say  tbat  a  man— truly  a  man — ^never  bâtes. 
His  anger  or  ill-humor  nev^r  goee  beyond  the  irritation  of  the  moment — ^tbe 
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electric  stroke.  The  man  formed  for  high  duties  and  anthoritj  never  con- 
sidéra persons  ;  he  sees  only  things,  their  weig^t  and  conséquence.'' 

Speaking  of  a  man  of  powerful  mind  but  of  coarse  habits,  he  remarked, 
''  The  fault  is  in  his  lirst  éducation.  His  swaddling  cloliies  hâve  been  nei- 
ther  fine  nor  clean.*' 

November  \Qth.  Las  Casas  records,  '' About  thtee  o'clock  tbe  Emperor 
sent  for  me.  He  wished  to  take  the  air.  We  were  much  impressed  with 
his  pallid  cheek,  his  emaciatioh,  and  his  debihtj.  As  we  passed  through  tbe 
wood,  the  Emperor  saw  the  fortifications  *willi  wfaich  we  are  about  to  be  sur- 
rounded,  and  he  could  not  forbe^r  smiling  at  thèse  useless  and  absurd  prép- 
arations. He  remarked  that  the  ground  in  our  neighborhood  had  been  en- 
tirely  disfigured  by  the  removal  of  the  kind  of  turf  with  which  it  was  coyer- 
ed,  and  which  had  been  carried  away  for  the  purpose  of  raising  banks.  In 
fact,  for  the  last  two  months,  the  govemôr  bas  been  incessantly  digging 
ditches,  constrcrcting  parapets,  planting  palisades,  &c.  He  bas  quite  Mock- 
aded  oii  in  Longwood  ;  and  the  stable,  at  présent,  présents  erery  appearance 
of  a  redoubt.  We  are  assured  that  Sir  Hndson  Lowe  often  starts  out  of  bis 
sieep  to  devise  new  measures  of  security.  **  Surely,"  said  the  Emperor, 
^  this  seetns  something  like  madness.  Why  oan  not  the  man  sleep  tranquil- 
ly  and  let  us  alone  ?  Has  he  iiot  sensé  enough  to  perceive  that  the  security 
of  our  local  situation  hère  is  sufficient  to  remove  ail  his  panic  terrors  1" 

November  25th.  A  new  calamity  overwhelmed  the  Emperor.  His  tsMï" 
fui  friend  and  constant  companion  was,  without  a  word  of  waming,  tom  from 
him,  and,  after  close  imprisonment  for  a  month,  was  sent,  with.  his  son,  off 
the  island  to  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  and  thence  to  England.  The  pretext 
for  this  cruel  arrest  was  that  Las  Casas  had  written  a  letter,  desccibing  the 
Emperor's  situation,  to  Lady  Clavering,  and  had  intrtisted  it  to  a  servant  to 
be  sent  to  Europe,  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  Emperor  in  thèse  dreary  hours  of  solitude 
and  sickness.  Las  Casas  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  Emperor  to  utter  a 
Word  of  adieu.  The  Emperor,  however,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  agontzed  com- 
panion, containing  the  following  sentiments  : 

"  My  deâr  Count  Las  Casas, — My  heart  is  deeply  affected  by  what  you 
now  expérience.  Tom  from  me  fifteen  days  ago,  you  hâve  been,  since  then, 
imprisoned,  in  close  confinement,  without  my  bnng  able  to  communicate  to 
you,  or  to  receive  from  you  any  intelligence.  Your  conduct  at  St.  Heléna 
has  been,  like  the  whole  of  your  life,  honorable  and  irreproâchable.  I  love 
to  tell  you  this.  A  pretext  was  wantihg  to  seize-  upon  your  papers.  But 
your  letter  to  your  friend  in  London  could  not  authorize  a  visit  from  the  po- 
lice to  you,  since  it  contained  no  plot,  no  mystery — since  it  was  only  the  ex- 
pression of  a  heart  noble  and  sincère. 

'^  Your  papers,  among  which  it  was  well  known  there  were'  aome  belong- 
ing  to  me,  were  seized,  without  any  formality,  close  to  my  apartment,  and 
with  expressions  of  ferocious  joy.  I  was  infbrmed  of  this  somè  few  moments 
afterwàrd.  -I  looked  through  the  l^indow  and  saw  theid  taking  you  away. 
A  numerous  slafT  pranced  about  y  ou.  I  imagined  I  saw  some  pouth  Sea 
Islanders  dancing  round  the  prisoners  whom  they  were  abôut  to  devour. 
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*'  Your  Society  was  neceasary  to  me.  You  alone  could  read,  speak,  and 
xuaderstand  English.  How  many  nights  hâve  you  watched  over  me  during 
my  illoess  !  Nevertheless,  I  request  you,  and,  in  case  of  need,  command 
youy  to  require  the  govemor  to  send  you  to  the  Continent.  He  can  not  re- 
fuse» because  he  has  no  power  over  you»  except  through  the  voluntary  doc- 
ument which  you  signed.  It  would  be  a  great  consolation  *to  me  to  know 
that  you  were  on  your  way  to  more  happy  countries.  When  you  arrive  in 
Europe,  whether  you  go  to  England  or  retum  to  France,  endeavor  to  forget 
the  evils  you  hâve  been  called  to  endure,  and  be  happy  in  the  thought  of  the 
fidelity  you  hâve  shown  toward  me,  and  of  the  affection  w^hich  I  feel  for  you. 
Should  you  see,  some  day,  my  wife  and  son,  embrace  them.  For  two  years 
I  hâve,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  heard  from  them.  There  has  been  on 
this  island  for  six  months  a  German  botanist,  who  has  seen  them  in  the  gar- 
den  of  Schoenbrunn  a  fevv  months  before  his  departure. .  The  barbarians 
hâve  carefuUy  prevented  him  from  coming  to  give  me  any  news  respecting 
them. 

"In  the  mean  time,  be  comforted,  and  console  my  friends.  My  body,  it 
is  true,  is  exposed  to  the  hatred  of  my  enemies.  They  omit  nothing  that 
can  cqntribute  to  satisfy  their  vengeance  ;  they  make  me  suffer  the  pro- 
tracted  tortures  of  a  slow  death,  but  Providence  is  too  just  to  allow  thèse 
sufTerings  to  laat  much  longer.  The  insalubrity  of  this  dreadful  climate,  the 
want  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  support  life,  will  soon,  I  feel,  put  an  end  to 
an  existence  whose  last  moments  will  be  an  opprobrium  to  the  English  char- 
acter  ;  and  Europe  will  one  day  stigmatize  with  horror  that  perfidious  and 
wicked  man.    AU  true  Englishmen  will  disown  him  as  a  Briton. 

"  As  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  corne 
and  see  me  before  your  departure,  receive  my  embraces,  and  the  assurance 
of  my  esteem  and  friendship.     May  you  be  happy. 

"  Yours  afFectionately,  Napoléon. 

"Longwood,  llth  December,  1816." 

This  letter,  scaled  and  directed  to  Las  Casas,  was  sent  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  He  immediately  returned  it,  with  the  observation  that  it  could  not 
be  delivered  until  it  should  be  read  and  approved  by  the  govemor.  The 
Emperor  was  reclining  on  his  sofa  when  the  letter  was  brought  back.  He 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  raising  his  hand  over  his  head,  took  the  letter,  broke 
the  seal,  and  returned  it  without  even  looking  at  the  messenger.  Las  Casas 
was  not  permitted  again  to  see  the  Emperor.  On  the  30th  of  December  he 
left  the  island.  His  grateful  heart  throbbed  with  anguish  as  he  was  thus 
constrained  to  abandon  the  unhappy  captive  to  his  awful  doom. 

Napoléon  said  to  O'Meara,  "  The  next  to  be  removed  will  be  Montholon, 
as  they  see  that  he  is  a  most  useful  and  consoling  friend  to  me.  I  am  less 
unfortunate  than  they.  I  see  nobody.  They  can  not  stir  out  without  sub- 
mitting  to  degrading  restrictions.  I  am  sorry  that  two  months  ago  they  did 
not  ail  départ.  I  hâve  sufficient  fortitude  to  stand  alone  against  ail  this 
tyranny.  It  is  only  prolonging  their  agony  to  keep  them  hère  a  few  months 
longer.  After  they  hâve  been  taken  away,  you  will  be  sent  off,  and  then 
the  crime  will  be  consummated. 
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'^  As  to  myself,  I  would  never  make  a  complaint  if  I  did  not  know  that, 
were  an  inquiry  demanded  by  tbe  nation,  your  ministers  would  say,  '  He  bas 
never  compiained,  and  therefore  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  well  treated,  and 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  it.'  Otherwise,  I  should  conceive  it  degrading 
to  me  to  utter  sl  word  ;  though  I  am  so  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  this 
sbirro,  that  I  should,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  receive  the  intimation  that 
orders  had  arrived  to  shoot  me.     I  should  esteem  it  as  a  blessing." 

Napoléon  continued  to  seclude  himself  entirely  in  his  room,  and  endeav- 
ored  to  forget  his  woes  in  constant  mental  occupation.  He  saw  no  Com- 
pany. He  would  not  go  out  and  expose  himself  to  the  indignity  of  being 
followed  and  watched  wherever  he  went. 

"  One  day,"  says  Count  Montholon,  **  I  was  writing  from  dictation,  when 
the  valet-de-chambre  on  duty  came  to  inform  him  that  the  govemor  had,  for 
the  last  half  hour,  been  insisting  on  entering  the  Emperor's  room,  in  order 
to  assure  himself,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  he  had  not  escaped  ;  and  that  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  declared  that  he  would  bave  the  doors  forced  if  they  persist- 
ed  in  not  opening  them  to  him.  The  Emperor  listened  with  contemptuous 
indifférence,  and  tuming  round,  said, 

*^  Tell  my  jailer  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  his  keys  for  the  hatchet 
of  the  executioner,  and  that,  if  he  enters,  it  shall  be  over  a  corpse." 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  heard  this  answer,  and  retired  confounded. 

Sir  Thomas  Strange,  judge  of  the  suprême  court  in  Calcutta,  landed  at 
the  island.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  requested  the  Emperor  to  grant  him  an  in- 
terview. **  Tell  the  govemor,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  those  who  hâve 
gone  down  to  the  tomb  receive  no  visits  ;  and  take  care  that  the  judge  be 
made  acquainted  with  my  answer." 

Count  Montholon  says,  ''  On  receiving'this  answer  from  General  Bertrand, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  unable  to  restrain  his  anger,  and  gave  way  to  violent 
passion.  But  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Reade  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
extravagant,  and  it  bas  been  said  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  made  use  of  the 
foUowing  expressions  :  '  If  I  were  govemor,  I  would  bring  that  dog  of  a 
Frenchman  to  his  sensés.  I  would  isolate  him  from  his  friends,  who  are  no 
better  than  himself.  Then  I  would  deprive  him  of  his  books.  He  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  a  misérable  outlaw,  and  I  would  treat  him  as  such.  By 
G — ,  it  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  King  of  France  to  rid  him  of  such  a 
fellow  altogether.  It  was  a  great  pièce  of  cowardice  not  to  bave  sent  him 
at  once  to  a  court-martial  instead  of  sending  him  hère.'  Such  were  the  men 
by  whom  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  surrounded." 

On  another  occasion,  General  Meade,  who  had  arrived  at  the  island,  was 
invited  to  visit  Longwood.  The  letter  from  the  grand  marshal  was  deliver- 
ed  unsealed  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  by  him  handed  to  General  Meade. 
He  replied,  **  That  he  should  bave  been  very  happy  to  hâve  availed  himself  of 
the  invitation,  but  that  he  understood  restrictions  existed,  and  that  he  must 
apply  to  the  govemor  for  permission  ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  vessel  was  un- 
der  weigh,  and  he  could  not  well  detain  her." 

**  I  saw,"  says  Dr.  O'Meara,  "  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  afterward,  who  asked  me 
if  General  Bonaparte  had  made  any  observations  relative  to  General  Meade's 
not  having  accepted  the  offer  made  to  him.     I  replied,  that  he.had  said  that 
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he  was  convinced  that  Sir  Hudson  had  prevented  General  Meade  from  ac- 
cepting  it,  and  had  desired  me  to  tell  him  that  such  was  his  opinion.  No 
sooner  had  I  pronounced  this  than  his  excellency's  countenance  changed, 
and  he  exclaimed,  in  a  violent  tone  of  yoioe,  *  He  is  a  d — d  lying  rascal,  a 
d— d  black^hearted  villain.  I  wiiihed  General  Meade  to  acoept  it,  and  told 
him  to  do  so.  None  but  a  black-hearted  villain  wduld  hâve  entertained  such 
an  idea.  Tell  Oeneral  Bonjaparte  that  the  assertion  that  I  prevented  Gen- 
eral Meade  from  going  to  see  him  is  ah  infamous  lie,  and  the  person  who 
said  it  is  a  great  liar.  Tell  him  my  exact  words.*"*  Dr.  O'Meara,  of  course, 
declined  conveying  such  a  message  to  the  Emperor. 

January  \2th.  As  Napoléon  rose  from  the  table  and  took  his  hat  from  ofT 
the  side-board,  a  large  rat  sprang  out  of  it  and  ran  between  his  legs.  The 
incident  deeply  impressed  his  friends,  who  painfully  contrasted  the  rat-infest- 
ed  hovel  which  the  Emperor  now  occupied  with  the  splendors  of  the  Tuiler- 
ies and  St.  Cloud. 

February  18rt.  Dr.  O^Meara  records,  "Saw  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  Planta- 
tion Ilouse.  Found  him  busied  in  examining  some  newspapers  for  Long- 
wood.  Sir  Thomas  Reade  made  a  long  harangue  upon  the  impropriety  of 
allowing  Bonaparte  any  newspapers  unless  such  as  had  been  previously  in- 
spected  by  the  govemor.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  put  aside  several  papers  as  not 
being,  in  his  opinion,  proper  to  be  sent  to  Napoléon,  observing  that,  however 
strange  it  might  appear,  General  Bonaparte  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him  for 
not  sending  him  newspapers  indiscriminately,  as  the  perusal  of  articles  writ- 
ten  in  his  own  favor  might  excite  hopes  which,  when  not  ultimately  realized, 
could  not  fail  to  afSict  him  ;  that,  moreover,  the  British  government  thought 
it  improper  to  let  him  know  every  thing  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers.'* 

This  irritable  and  vulgar  govemor,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  sent  from  his 
library  to  his  captive  an  atrocious  libel,  called  the  "  Secret  Amours  of  Na- 
poléon," and  also  a  book  entitled  "  Famous  Impostors,  or  Historiés  of  many 
Pitiful  Wretches,  of  Low  Birth,  of  ail  Nations,  who  hâve  usurped  the  Office 
of  Emperor,  King,  or  Prince."  "  Perhaps  General  Bonaparte,"  said  Sir 
Hudson,  **  may  find  dôme  characters  in  it  resembling  himself ." 

February  28£A.  The  Emperor,  after  a  night  of  restlessness  and  pain,  was 
deeply  dejected.  The  botanist,  who  had  conversed  with  the  Empress  and 
her  son  just  before  he  left  Germany,  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
the  island,  without  being  permitted  to  see  the  Emperor.  "  In  the  most  bar- 
barous  countries,"  said  Napoléon  to  Dr.  O'Meara,  with  deep  émotion,  "  it 
would  not  be  prohibited,  even  to  a  prisoner  under  sentence  %{  death,  to  hâve 
the  consolation  of  conversing  with  a  person  who  had  lately  seen  his  wife  and 
child.  Even  in  that  worst  of  courts,  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  France, 
such  an  instance  of  barbarity  and  of  callousness  to  ail  feeling  was  never 
known.  And  your  nation,  which  is  so  much  cried  up  for  liberality,  permits 
3uch  treatment  !    He  must,  indeed,  be  a  barbarian  who  would  deny  to  a  hus- 

*  Sir  Httdson  Lowe  appeais  to  haw  been  peealiarlj  fond  of  nervous  Sexon  English.  On  the 
Slet  of  January,  1817,  he  said  to  Dr.  0*Meara,  *'  General  Bonaparte  would  be  much  better  if  he  had 
not  0uch  liaia  as  MonUiolon,  and  such  a  blubbering,  whUiing  son  of  a  b— h  as  Bertrand  about  him.*' 
Indeed,  the  use  of  such  ungentlemanlj  language  seems  to  hâve  become  quite  an  épidémie  with  those 
hostile  to  Napoléon.    It  hasinyaded  even  the  sacredprecmcts  of  the  Ghurch. 
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band  and  a  father  the  consolation  of  diiboursing  to  a  person  wbo  bad  lately 
seen,  spoken  to»  and  touched  bis  wife  and  diild,  from  whos0  embrace  be  is 
forever  separated  by  tbe  cruel  policy  of  tbe  few.  Tbe  Anthropopba^  of  tbe 
South  Seas  would  not  practice  it.  Previous  to  doYOuring  tbeir  victims,  tbey 
woidd  aUow  them  tbe  consolation  of  seeing  and  conversing  witb  each  other. 
Tbe  cruelties  which  are  practiced  bere  would  be  disavowed  by  caonibals.'' 
As  tbe  Emperor  uttered  thèse  words,  bia  voice  faUered,  and  he  atrove  una- 
vailingly  to  conceal  the  pangs  witb  wbicb  bis  heart  was  lacerated. 

March  2d.  Napoléon  ytem  lying  laoguidly  upon  tbe  sofa.  In  conversation, 
be  said  to  Dr.  O'Meara,  ^'  In  the  papers  they  make  nie  serre  for  ail  purposes, 
and  say  whatever  suits  tbeir  views.  Your  ministers  bave  little  acruple  in  bav- 
ing  recourse  to  falsebood  when  tbey  think  it  will  forward  any  object  tbey 
bave  in  view.  It  is  always  dishonorable  and  baae  to  belie  the  unfortunate, 
and  doubly  so  when  in  your  power,  and  when  you  hold  a  padlock  upon  tbe 
mouth  to  prevent  a  reply." 

March  3d.  Tbe  Emperor  appeared  quite  cheerfal  and  animated.  As  be 
paced  t]^e  floor,  be  tumed  to  Dr.  O'Meara  and  said,  ''  Wbat  sort  of  a  man 
did  you  take  me  to  be  before  you  became  my  surgeon  î  Wbat  did  you  think 
of  my  character  ?    Give  me  your  real  opinion,  frankly." 

^'I  thought  you  to  be  a  man,"  O'Meara  replied,  ^' whose  stupendous  talents 
were  only  to  be  equaled  by  your  measureless  ambition  ;  and  altbougb  I  did 
not  give  crédit  to  one  tentb  part  of  the  libels  which  I  bad  read  against  you, 
still  I  believed  that  you  would  not  besitate  to  commit  a  crime  when  you 
found  it  to  be  necessary,  or  thought  it  to  be  useful  to  you." 

''  That  is  just  the  answer  I  expected,"  the  Emperor  replied,  ''  and  is,  per* 
haps,  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holland,  and  even  of  numbers  of  the  French.  Now 
the  fact  is,  tbat  I  not  only  never  committed  any  crimes,  but  I  never  even 
thought  of  doing  so.  I  hâve  always  advanced  witb  tbe  opinion  of  great 
naasses  and  witb  events^  I  bave  always  thought  but  little  of  tbe  opinion  of 
individuals,  but  of  that  of  the  pubUc  a  great. deal.  Of  wbat  use,  tben,  would 
crime  bave  been  to  me  ? 

''  In  spite  of  ail  tbe  libels,  I  bave  no  fear  whatever  about  my  famé.  Pos- 
terity  will  do  me  justice.  Tbe  good  I  bave  done  will  be  compared  witb  the 
faults  which  I  bave  committed.  I  hâve  framed  and  carried  içto  effect  a  code 
of  laws  that  will  bear  my  name  to  the  -most  distant  posterity . .  From  nothing 
I  raised  myself  to  be  the  mont  powerful  moi^aroh  in  the  world.  My  ambi- 
tion was  great,  but  it  was  caused  by  events  and  tbe  opinion  of  great  bodies. 
I  hâve  always  heen  of  opinion  that  the  sovereigpty  lay  in  the  people.  In 
fact,  the  impérial  govemment  was  a  kind  of  repubhc.  Called  to  the  head  of 
it  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  my  mazim  was,  the  career  cpen  to  talents,  with- 
out  distinction  of  birtb  or  fortune  ;  and  this  system  of  equality  is  tbe  reason 
tbat  your  oligarchy  hâte  me  so  much." 

March  lOth.  A  ship  arrived  from  England,  bringing,  witb  other  thing«,  a 
book  written  by.  a  Mr.  Warden  in  a  friendly  spirit,  describing  the  appearance 
of  the  Emperor  on  board  the  Nortkumberkmd.  The  Emperor  perused  the 
book  witb  interest,  and  remarked, 

"  The  foundation  of  it  is  truc,  but  he  has  badly  understood  what  was  said 
to  him.    Warden  does  not  understand  French.     He  has  acted  wrong  in  mak- 
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ing  me  speak  in  the  maaner  he  haf  done.  Instead  of  having  it  stated  tiiat  it 
had  been  conveyed  through  an  interpréter,  be  puta  down  almoat  every  thing 
as  if  I  had  heen  apeakiog  to  him  ail  tbe  time»  and  as  if  he  could  hâve  un- 
derstoodine*  Conaetjaeiitlj, be  bas  put into  my.mouth  expressions  unwor- 
Hiy  of  me*  and  not  in  my  atyle..  Any  persen  who  knows  me  will  readily  see 
that  it  is  not  my  styW 

.  Match  ]3th.  Dr.  O'Menra  lecorda,  '*  Saw  Napoléon  in  his  bath.  He  was 
reading  the  New  Teatament.  I  oould  nôt  help  remarking  that  many  people 
would  :no(t  beUeve  that  be  would  read  aucb  a  book,  as  it  had  been  asserted 
and  ciedited  by  aome  that  be  was  an  unbeUever." 

The  Emperor  smiled  and  replied»  '^  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  true.  '  I  am  far 
irom  being  an  Âtheist.  In  qpite  of  ail  the  iniquities  and  firauds  of  the  teach- 
ers.  of. religion»  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  re«establish  reUgion.  But 
I  wiahed  torender  it  the  ficMindation  and  prop  of  morality  and  good  princi- 
pies,  and  not  a  mère  attaché  of  the  hnman  laws.  Man  has  need  of  some- 
thing  wonderful..  Moreoveri  religion  is  a  great  consolation  and  resource  to 
tbose  who  possess  it." 

AprU  dd.  ^'Before  my  roign,"  $aid  the  Emperor»  '^  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Frencb  kings  was  to  eœterminate  cdl  heretics  !  At  my  coronation  I  swore  to 
protect  ail  worships  r 

AprUAthi  Dr.  O'Meara  gives  tbe  foUowing  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
Smpeior's  résidence  at  Longwood  :  '^  The  rats  are  in  numbers  almost  incred- 
ible«  I  bave  irequeinrïy  seen  them  assemble  like  broods  of  chickens  round 
tbe  offal  thrown  oùt  of  tbe  kitohen.  The  floors  and  wooden  partitions  which 
separated  the  rooms  were  perfoorated  with  holes  in  every  direction,  It  is  dif- 
ficult  for  any  person  who  has  not  aotually  heard  it  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
noise  caused  by  thèse  animais  running  up  and  down  between  the  partitions, 
and  gaUoping  in  flocks  in  the  garrots.  At  night»  when  disturbed  by  their  en- 
tcance  into  my  cbamberi  and  by  their  mnning  over  me  in  bed,  I  bave  fre- 
queatly  thrown.  my  boots,  the  boot-jack»  and  every  thing  I  could  rëadily 
reach»  at  them»  without  intimidating  them  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  effect 
which  I  bave  been  at  last  obUged  to  get  out  of  bed  to  drive  them  away. 

''  The  wretched  and  ruinous  state  of  the  building,  the  roofs  and  ceiling  of 
which  were  chiefly  formed  of  wood  and  covered  with  brown  paper  smeared 
wi&  a  compoaHion  of  pitcb  and  tar>  together  with  the  partitions  being  chief- 
ly  of.wood,  gteatly  favored  the  introduction  of  those  reptiles»  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  another  great  inconvenience,  as  the  composition,  when  beated  by 
tbe  rays  of  the  sun^  mdted  and  ran  off»  leaving  a  number  of  chinks  open, 
throngh  which  the.  heavy  tr<q>ical  rains  entered  in  torrents.^  Countess  Mon* 
(hokMi  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  rise  in  the  night  to  shift  her  own  and  her 
children's  beds  to  différent  parts  of  the  room,  in  order  to  escape  being  del- 
uged.  Tbe  construction  of  the  roo&  rendered  tbis  irrémédiable,  as  a  iew 
faours  of  sunehine  produced  fresh  craaks«  As  this  book  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  readers  who  may  not  crédit  the  above  description  of  Long- 
wood House»  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  respectaUe  persons  who  may 
touch  at  St.  Helena  to  the  state  of  tbe  bouse  in  which  tbe  exiled  sovereign 
of  France  breatfaed  his  last,  after  six  years  of  captivity." 

May  22(2.  An  English  genttaoftan  spoke  with  conteœpt  of  Louis  XVIII. 
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The  EmperoT  replied,  "  You  are  badly  acquainted  wiUi  the  course  of  éventa, 
and  are  unjust  toward  Louis  XVIU.  Neitber  he  nor  any  of  the  princes  of 
his  family  were  déficient  in  courage  during  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
They  did  ail  they  could  do.  The  whole  people'repudiated  them,  and  mere- 
ly  regarded  them  as  kings  of  the  emigrants.  The  Bourbons  hâve  proved 
powerless  in  stopping  the  reaction  provoked  by  the  madness  of  some  incor-» 
rigible  emigrants,  and  the  antipathy  against  them  became  a  complète  épi- 
demie,  which  seized  on  ail  classes  of  the  nation.  Do  greater  justice  to  the 
Bourbons.  They  are  a  race  of  brave  men.  Their  fault  consisted  in  beiag 
only  the  représentatives  of  superannuated  interests,  and  they  were  conse* 
quently  repulsed  by  ail  the  interests  of  new  France." 

Again  the  Emperor  remarked,  ''  No  people  ever  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of 
civil  liberty  than  those  of  France  under  my  reign.  There  is  no  state  in  Eu» 
rope  which  has  not  had  a  greater  number  of  individuals  arrested  and  cast 
into  prison  under  varions  titles  or  forms.  If  the  criminal  législation  of  En- 
gland  be  compared  with  that  of  France,  who  can  doubt  the  superiority  of  the 
latter.  As  to  the  criminal  législation  of  Austria,  Rusaia,  Prussia,  and  the 
other  States  of  Europe,  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  neither  publicity  nor 
the  confrontation  of  witnesses.  My  laws  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Ital* 
ians,  and  there  is  no  country  into  which  they  hâve  been  introduced  whose 
inhabitants  hâve  not  petitioned  for  their  continuance  as  a  favor.  In  Bhort, 
let  it  be  proved  that  any  sovereign  has  «hown  himself  more  anxioua  than 
myself  to  do  justice,  or  has  better  understood  how  to  identify  himself  with 
the  interests  of  his  people,  and  then  I  shall  repent  of  not  having  donc  more. 
I  am,  however,  conscious  that,  while  on  the  throne,  I  constantly  made  it  my 
first  thought  and  désire  to  realize  my  motto,  *Every  thingfor  thé  French 
people.^  " 

July  2d,  Lord  Amherst,  on  a  homeward  voyage,  arrived  at  the  idiand,  and 
was  presented  to  the  Emperor.  At  the  close  of  the  gênerai  conversation, 
he  ofTered  to  transmit  to  the  Prince  Régent  any  request  which  the  Emperor 
might  hâve  to  make.  Napoléon,  with  dignity,  but  in  tones  of  deep  suffering, 
replied, 

"  Neither  your  king  nor  your  nation  bave  any  right  over  me.  England 
sets  an  example  of  twenty  millions  of  men  oppressing  one  individual.  The 
bill  of  the  llth  of  April  only  serves  the  purpose  of  personal  hatred.  It  will 
sooner  or  later  be  the  shame  of  England.  The  Parliament  which  voted  it 
forgot  its  sacred  character,  and,  as  a  l^slative  body,  committed  a  crime 
agsûnst  English  honor.  I  am  not  allowed  to  leave  this  unhealthy  hut  unless 
accompanied  by  a  guard.  I  am  forbidden  to  reeeive  letters  firom  my  wife, 
my  mother,  or  my  family,  except  they  hâve  been  read  and  commented  on  by 
my  jailor. 

*'  Of  what  use  are  thèse  odious  restrictions  hère  ?  What  man  of  sensé  can 
admit  the  possibility  of  my  escape,  when  numerous  cruising  vessels  hover 
around  the  island  ;  when  posts  are  established  at  ail  points  ;  when  there  are 
signais  always  ready  to  correspond  with  each  other  ;  when  no  vessel  can  ap^ 
proach  or  leave  St.Helena  without  having  been  visited  by  the  govemor's 
agents  ;  and,  finally,  when  hundreds  of  sentmels  are  posted  around  the  limita 
of  this  place  from  six  in  the  evening  till  six  in  the  moming  ? 
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'^  But  they  do  still  more,  if  possible*  Thej  wiah  me  to  deny  a  glorious 
fact — to  acknowledge  the  ahame  of  my  countrj.  They  will  hâve  it  that 
France  had  no  right  to  place  the  impérial  crown  on  my  bead,  and  prétend  to 
wash  away,  by  a  decree  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe»  the  holy  oil  with  which  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  anointed  my  forehead.  The  name  of  Oeneral  Bonaparte  was 
the  one  which  I  bore  at  Campo  Formio  and  at  Luneville,  when  I  dictated 
terms  .of  peace  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  I  bore  it  at  Amiens  when  I 
signed  the  peace  with  England.  I  should  be  proud  to  bear  it  still,  but  the 
honor  of  France  forbids  me  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  King  of  England 
to  annul  the  acts  of  the  French  people,  My  intention  was  to  take  the  name 
of  Duroc.  Your  ministers,  and  their  hired  assassin,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
oblige  me,  by  their  ignoble  intrigues  on  this  subject,  to  retain  the  title  of  the 
Emperor  Napoléon.  'If  your  govemment  dénies  my  right  to  this  title,  it  ac- 
knowledges  implicitly  that  Louis  XVIII.  reigned  in  France  at  the  time  when 
I  signed  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  when  the  Lords  Lauderdale*and  Castle« 
reagh  negotiated  with  my  plenipotentiaries. 

.  *^  I  always  desired  peace,  and  a  sincère  peace,  with  England.  I  wished  to 
fill  up  the  abyss  of  révolutions,  and  to  reconstruct,  without  shaking,  the  Eu- 
ropean  édifice,  to  the  advantage  of  ail,  by  employing  kings  to  bestow  on 
Continental  Eurc^e  the  blessings  of  Constitutions — ^a  blessing  which  your 
country  as  well  as  mine  only  acquired  at  the  price  of  a  fearful  social  com- 
motion; I  repeat  that  I  always  desired  peace.  I  only  fought  to  obtain  it. 
The  Congress  of  Yienna  thinks  that  it  wiU  secure  this  blessing  to  Europe. 
It  is  deceived.  War,  and  a  terrible  war,  is  being  hatched  under  the  ashes 
of  the  empire.  Sooner  or  later,  nations  will  cruelly  avenge  me  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  kings  whom  I  crowned  and  pardoned.  Tell  the  Prince  Régent — 
tell  the  Parliament,  of  which  you  are  a  principal  member,  that  I  want,  as  a 
favor,  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  to  put  an  end  to  the  outrages  of  my 
jailor." 

"  Lord  Amherst,''  says  Montholon,  "  heard  with  émotion  thèse  complaints 
of  a  great  and  deeply-wounded  soûl.  He  did  not  seek  to  conceal  the  inter- 
est  he  felt  in  them.  He  promised  to  tell  ail  to  the  Prince  Régent,  and  re- 
spectfuUy  offered  his  services  to  intervene  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

"  '  It  would  be  useless,'  said  the  Emperor,  interrupting  him.  '  Crime  and 
hatred  toward  me  are  equally  in  this  man's  nature.  It  is  necessary  to  his 
enjoyment  to  tOTture  me,  like  the  tiger,  who  tears  with  his  claws  the  prey 
whose  agonies  he  takes  pleasure  in  prolonging.'  " 

October  Itk.  The  Emperor,  in  conséquence  of  the  cruel  restrictions  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  and  the  insults  to  which  }\e  consequently  was  ex- 
posed,  had  for  several  months  refused  to  leave  his  room.  His  health  was 
rapidly  declining.  To  the  entreaties  of  Dr.  O'Meara  that  he  would  go  out 
and  take  some  exercise,  he  replied, 

'^  As  long  as  the  présent  system  is  in  force,  I  will  never  stir  out.  Would 
you  hâve  me  render  myself  liable  to  be  stopped  and  insulted  by  a  sentinel, 
as  Madam  Bertrand  v^s  some  days  ago  ?  If  I  had  been  in  her  place  it  would 
hâve  occurred,  .as  the  sentinel  had  orders  to  stop  every  body.  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  being  insulted,  I  hâve  shut  mjseîi  up.  By  prohibiting  me  to 
speak  to  such  persons  as  I  might  meet,  he  has  offered  to  me  the  greatest  in- 
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suit  which  cottld  be  giren  to  a  man»  It  10  trae  that  he  has  since  taken  it 
off  ;  but,  if  he  has  the  power  to  make  restrictions  ae  he  pleases,  he  tnay  re- 
new  it  to^morrow  upon  some  pretext.  I  shall  be  ezposed  to  daily  insolts, 
and  may  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  myself  to  every  sentinel  who  thoaght 
it  right  to  fulfill  hia  duty  properly.''  ^ 

Dr.  O'Meara  remarked,  '*  The  govemor  has  insinuated  that  3F0U  wish  to 
kill  yoùrself,  and  for  that  porpose  resort  to  this  close  confinement."   . 

"  Had  I  intended  this,"  the  Emperor  replied,  **  I  wouH  hâve  fallen  on  my 
sword  long  ago,  and  died  like  a  soldier  ;  but  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  at- 
tempt  my  death  by  the  slow  agonies  of  a  lingering  disease.  I  hâve  never 
loved  tedious  warfare  ;  but  there  is  no  death,  however  slow  and  painful^  that 
I  would  not  prefer  to  dishonoring  my  character.  If  I  were  to  go  ont  and 
be  once  insulted  by  a  sentinel,  it  would  hâve  the  eflTect  of  doing  more  injury 
to  my  health  than  six  months'  confinement.  But  this  SHin  is  insensible  to 
•any  moral  feeling." 

October  l^th,  The  Emperor  was  casually  informed  that  Dr.  0*Meara  was 
required  to  make  out  a  daily  bulletin  of  his  health.  He  requested  tbe  doc- 
tor  to  show  him  one.  Looking  it  over,  he  obserred  that  he  was  styled  genr 
eral, 

"  I  can  never  consent,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  to  be  so  called  by  my  phy- 
sician.  He  must  be  in  my  confidence.  I  must  also  sée  thèse  bulletins  be^ 
fore  they  are  sent  to  the  govemor.  A  physician  is  to  the  body  what  a  con- 
fesser is  to  the  soûl,  and  is  bound  to  keep  such  confession  equally  sacred, 
unless  permitted  to  divulge  it.  If  you  send  any  more  bulletins  without 
showing  them  to  me,  you  will  be  acting  the  part  of  a  spy,  which  is  what  the 
jailor  of  St.  Helena  wishes.  I  can  not  consent  that  you  should  style  me 
*  gênerai'  in  reports  vfhich  may  be  sent  to  France,  where  I  hâve  been  once 
sovereign  ;  as  coming  from  me,  it  would  appear  an  acquiescence  on  my  part 
to  such  title,  which  I  would  rather  die  than  consent  to.  Unless  you  agrée 
to  this  arrangement,  I  can  never  see  you  again  as  my  physician.^ 

Dr.  O'Meara  communicated  the  above  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  promptly 
refused  to  accède  to  the  title  Emperor,  but  was  wiliing  that  he  should  be 
styled  Napoléon  Bonaparte.  When,  in  the  evening,  the  Emperor  was  in- 
formed of  this  answer  made  by  the  govemor,  he  replied, 

"  I  can  not  think  of  allowing  myself  to  be  treated  with  îndignity  by  my 
physician.  After  the  proposai  I  hâve  made  to  assume  the  incognito,  to 
which  no  answer  has  been  given,  it  is  the  height  of  insuit  to  insist  upon 
naming  me  as  they  like.  The  more  they  endeavor  to  humiliate,  the  more 
tenacious  shall  I  be  of  the  title.  I  lost  my  throne  for  a  point  of  honor,  and 
I  will  lose  my  life  a  hundred  times  rather  than  allow  myself  to  be  debasèd 
by  consenting  to  be  denominated  as  my  oppressors  please." 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  Emperor  suggested  that  the  rrorApa* 
tient  {le  malade)  should  be  used.  This  proposai  was  communicated  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  He,  however,  unrelentingly  refused,  declaring  that  his  pris- 
oner  should  be  called  only,  in  any  bulletins,  General  Bonaparte,  or  Napo- 
léon Bonaparte.    When  this  was  reported  to  the  Emperor,  he  replied, 

**  The  govemor  wishes  to  destroy  the  confidence  which  exists  between  me 
and  my  physician.    When  a  man  has  not  confidence  in  his  physician,  it  is 
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uselesft  to  hâve  one.  Treat  me  as  if  I  were  an  Ënglishman.  If  I  had  not 
tàken  you,  yoa  know  that  I  should  hare  had  a  French  physician,  who  would 
not  bave  made  bulletins  without  my  permission.  Would  you,  if  you  attend^ 
ed  Lord  Batburst,  wnte  bulletins  of  tbe  state  of  his  complaints,  to  be  printed, 
or  sent  to  any  other  than  mambers  of  his  own  femily,  witbout  having  first 
obtained  his  consent  ?  .  I  insist  upon  being  treated  in  a  similar  manner.-' 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  the  Emperor  received  Dr.  O'Meara 
kindly  as  a  friend,  but  refused  to  consult  him  in  référence  to  his  complaints. 
The  Emperor  was  very  unwell,  and  suffered  severely  from  déjection  and 
pain.  Ât  last  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  consented  that,  for  tbe  présent,  no  lAore 
bulletins  should  be  demanded,  and  thé  Empeit)r  recefrved  back  his  physician. 
"  He  was  never  free,"  days  Dr.  O^Meara,  "  from  a  dull  pain'  in  the  right  side; 
his  appetite  was  diminiriled  ;  his  legs  still  sweSed,  espeoially  lowaid  night'; 
occasional  nausea,  and  great  want  of  sleep.^'  Thus  passed  the  second  weary 
year  of  imprisonment  and  outrage. 

Octcber  2Sth.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  hàd  an  angry  interview  with  Dr.  O'Meara. 
'*  Among  other  élégant  eipressions,"  records  the  ddcf or,  ^'  he  said  that  hè 
conceived  me  to  be  a  jackal,  running  about  in  search  of  news  for  GeneraS, 
Bonaparie.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  he  said  that  I  was  to  consider  myself  as 
prohibited  from  holding  any  communication  whatsoever  with  Napoléon  Bo- 
naparte, ezcept  upon  médical  subjects  ;  that  I  was  to  bave  no  sort  of  com- 
munication with  him  upon  other  points." 

November  I4th.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  with  whom  the  Emperor  had  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  bave  any  intercourse  whateter,  passed  by  the  Windows 
of  Longwood.  Tbe  Emperof  rémarked,  *^  I  never  look  upon  that  governor 
without  being  retninded  of  the  assassin  of  Edward  IL,  in  the  castle  of  Bèrk- 
tey,  heating  the  bar  of  iron  which  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  hiir  crime. 
My  nature  revolts  agâkist  him.  In  my  eyes  she  seems  to  hâve  marked  him, 
like  Cain,  with  the  seal  of  reprobatifott..  This  does  not  arise  from  a  préju- 
dice against  your  nation,  as  Admirai  Cockburn  never  inspired  me  with  such 
feelings.  I  had  unreserved  confidence  in  him,  and  would  willingly  bave  re- 
ceived  a  surgeon  or  any  thing  else  from  his  hands.** 

March  lOth.  Weary  months  passed  away,  during  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
who«e  name  is  embalmed  în  etemal  infamy,  daily  added  to  the  tortures  of 
his  dying  victim.  Dr.  G*Meara,  for  his  refusai  to  be  an  accomplice  with  the 
governor,  was  loaded  with  every  indignity.  At  last  the  governor  ventared 
to  make  O'Meara,  though  he  was  a  British  officer,  a  prisoner,  and  fbrbade 
him  to  leave  the  precincts  of  Longwood;  Thîs  arbitrary  act  left  the  doctor 
no  resource  but  to  tender  his  résignation,  which  he  immediately  did.  Sadly 
he  called  upon  the  sick  and  dying  Emperor  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  said  Napoléon,  "  you  are  about  to  leave  us.  Will  the 
world  conceive  that  they  hâve  been  base  enough  to  make  attempts  upon  my 
physician  ?  I  thank  you  for  your  care.  Quit,  as  soon  as  you  can,  this  abode 
of  darkness  and  crime.  I  shall  expire  upon  that  pallet,  consumed  by  dis- 
ease,  and  without  any  assistance  ;  but  your  country  will  be  etemally  dis- 
honored  by  my  death." 

Every  one  who  befriended  the  Emperor  was  persecuted  by  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.     Mr.  Balcombe,  who  had  kindly  received  Napoléon  at  the  Briers,  left 
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for  Europe.  The  Emperor  gave  him  a  bill»  drawn  upon  his  friends  in  Eu- 
rope^ for  fourteen  tbousand  dollar89  uid  also  granted  him  a  pennon,  from 
fonds  tbere,  of  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  a  kind  note  which 
accompanied  this  munificent  expression  of  gratitude,  he  said, 

^<  I  fear  that  your  résignation  of  your  employment  in  this  island  is  caused 
by  the  quarrels  and  annoyances  drawn  upon  you  by  the  relaticms  establisbed 
between  your  family  and  Longwood»  in  conséquence  of  the  hospitality  wbich 
you  showed  me  on  our  first  arrivai  at  St,  Hekna.  I  would  not  wish  you 
ever  to  regret  having  known  me.'' 

The  conunissioners  of  the  Allies  residing  upon  the  island  remonstrated  so 
vehemently  against  the  removal  of  Napoleon's  physician,  that  the  govemor 
was  compelled  to  witbdraw  the  restrictions  he  had  imposed  upon  Dr. 
O'Meara  ;  and,  after  having  kept  him  in  confinement  twenty-seven  days, 
permitted  him  to  résume  his  place  near  the  Epoperor's  person. 

May  16^A.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  issued  a  proclamation  interdicting  ail  offi- 
cersy  inhabitantsy  and  other  persons  whatsoever»  from  holding  any  corre*- 
spondence  or  communication  with  the  foreign  persons  under  détention  on  the 
island. 

July  25^A.  As  Dr.  O'Meara  was  retuming  from  the  sick-bed  of  the  £m- 
peror,  the  following  conmiunication  was  placed  in  his  hands  : 
» 

'*  PlMtotion  HouM,  July  SM,  1818. 

'^  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  inform 
you  that,  by  an  instruction  received  from  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  16th  of  May, 
1818,  he  bas  been  direoted  to  witbdraw  you  from  your  attendance  upon 
General  Bonaparte^  and  to  inierdict  youMJurther  interviews  with  the  inhab- 
itants  at  Longwood.  Rear^admiral  Plampin  has  received  instructions  from 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  as  to  your  destination  when  you 
leave  this  island.  You  are,  in  cons^uence,  to  leave  Longwood  immediately 
after  receiving  this  letter,  without  holding  any  further  communication  what- 
soever  with  the  persons  residing  there.    I  hâve  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

^'  EDWAitn  Wynyard,  Lieut.  Col.,  Military  Secretary." 

*'  Humanity,"  says  Dr.  O'Meara,  '*  the  duties^  of  my  profession,  and  the 
actual  State  of  Napoleon's  health,  alike  forbade  a  compliance  with  this  un- 
feeling  command.  My  resolution  was  adopted  in  a  moment.  I  determined 
to  disobey  it,  whatever  migfat  be  the  conséquences.  Napoleon's  health  re- 
quired  that  I  should  prescribe  for  him  a  regimen,  and  prépare  the  medicines 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  in  the  absence  of  a  surgeon,  as 
I  was  perfectly  sure  that  he  would  accept  of  none  recommended  by  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe." 

After  a  melancholy  interview,  the  Emperor  said,.''  On  your  arrivai  in  Eu- 
rope, make  inquiries  about  my  family,  and  communicate  to  the  members  of 
it  that  I  do  not  wish  that  any  of  them  should  come  to  St.  Helena,  to  witness 
the  miseries  and  humiliations  under  which  I  labor.  Bear  my  affections  to 
my  good  Louise,  to  my  excellent  mother,  and  to  Pauline.  If  you  see  my 
son,  embrac6»him  for  me.  May  he  never  forget  that  he  was  bom  a  French 
prince.    Testify  to  Lady  Holland  the  sensé  I  entertaiû  of  her  kindness,  and 
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the  esteem  which  I  bear  to  her.  Endeavor  to  send  me  authentic  intelligence 
of  the  manner  in  which  my  son  is  educated.  Adieu,  O'Meara.  We  shall 
never  meet  again.    May  you  be  happy." 

For  two  months  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  unavailingly  endeavored  to  force  upon 
the  Emperor  an  English  physician,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  which  he 
had  tried  to  impose  upon  Dr.  O'Meara.  Ât  last,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  decUne  of  the  Emperor,  he  withdrew  some  of  his  pro- 
hibitions, and  the  Emperor  was  again  enabled  to  enjoy  the  luzury  of  a  daily 
walk  in  his  little  garden«  For  six  months  the  Emperor  saw  no  physician, 
while  his  health  was  continually  declining.  Thus  the  thixd  year  of  his  cap- 
tivity  lingered  slowly  and  sadly  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE   FOURTH   AND  FIFTH   YEAR   OF   CAPTIVITY. 

The  Médical  Attendance  of  Dr.  Stockoe — Nev  Vexations  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe-^Eeligious  ConTer- 
satioM  of  the  Emperor— Gardening*— The  Emperor's  Apaitmenta— Inereaarog  Defaility — ^Napo- 
leon's  Love  for  ChiUren — ^The  Fiah  Basin-^Amusing  Incident — ^The  Emmeta — ^The  Emperor's 
Filial  Affection — ^Traita  of  Domestic  Character. 

The  record  of  the  two  months  of  November  and  December,  1818,  is  but 
the  record  of  the  patient  endurance  of  sickness,  suffering,  and  insuit.  The 
year  1819  dawned  gloomily  upon  the  illustrions  captive.  His  condition  was 
now  so  déplorable,  that  on  the  lOth  of  January  he  consented  that  his  friends 
should  send  for  Dr.  Stockoe,  surgeon  on  board  the  English  ship  Gonqueror. 

Dr.  Stockoe.  found  the  Emperor  in  a  state  of  severe  pain  and  utter  pros- 
tration. He  made  one  or  two  visits  ;  but  the  authorities  of  the.  island  were 
so  resolyed  to  make  Napoléon  yield  to  the  humiliations  they  exacted,  that 
the  doctor  was  soon  compelled  to  give  up  his  visits.  He  wrote  on  the  19th 
of  January  :  ^'  From  ^vhat  has  happened  to  me  to-day,  I  hâve  great  reason 
to  believe  that  my  visits  to  Longwood  will  be  suspended,  either  by  an  order 
from  my  superiors,  or  by  this  duty  being  made  so  disagreeable  to  me  that  I 
shall  find  myself  obliged  to  décline  the  honor  of  fulfiUing  it."  Dr.  Stockoe 
wrote  eamestly  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  but  could  excite  no  émotion  of  mercy, 
and  on  the  21st  of  January  he  reluctantly  took  leave  of  his  patient,  and  the 
Emperor  was  again  left  to  sufFer  and  die  unrelieved. 

The  reader  who  shrinks  from  the  admission  that  such  barbarity  could  • 
hâve  been  practiced  by  a  civilized  man,  will  find  the  above  narrative  fuUy 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Las  Casas,  O'Meara,  Montholon,  and  by  the 
journal  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  himself. 

Nine  months  of  solitude  and  woe  lingered  away,  while  Napoléon  was  de- 
scending  in  tortures  to  the  tomb.  There  was  no  relenting  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  his  accomplices.  In  the  month  of  Âugust  of 
this  year,  Count  Montholon  was  sick,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  refused  to  cor- 
respond with  Count  Bertrand,  and  insisted  upon  a  direct  correspondence  witb 
the  Emperor,  either  by  a  visit  of  one  of  his  officers  twice  a  day  to  the  cap- 
tive, or  by  letter.  Napoléon  was  at  this  time  confined  to  his  bed,  and  or 
dered  his  doors  to  be  barred  against  the  violence  which  was  threatened.    Us 

Vol.  n.— Q  q 
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was  deeply  annoyed  by  the  rude  attempts  ^hich  were  made  to  inrade  the 
privacy  of  bis  sick  chamberr  Thèse  outragea  led  the  Emperor  to  issue  the 
foUowing  déclaration  : 

''Oh  the  llth,  12th,  Idtb,  14th,  and  16th  of  Âugust,  1819,attempts  were 
made,  for  the  first  time,  to  violate  the  pavilion  inhabited  by  the  Èmperor 
Napoléon,  which,  to  this  epoch,  had  been  constantly  respected.  He  resisted 
against  this  violence  by  shutting  and  locking  the  doors.  In  this  situation,  he 
réitérâtes  the  protestation  which  he  has  made,  and  caused  to  be  made  at  sev- 
eral  times,  that  the  right  of  his  door  shall  not  be  violated  unless  by  walking 
over  his  corpse.  He  has  given  up  every  thing,  and  for  three  yeara  has  lived 
concentrated  in  the  interior  of  six  small  rooms,  in  order  to  escape  from  in« 
sults  and  outrages.  If  baseness  is  carried  to  the  degree  of  envying  him  this 
refuge,  it  has  been  determined  to  leave  him  no  other  than  the  tomb. 

**  Laboring  for  two  years  under  a  chronic  hepatitis,  a  disease  endémie  in 
this  place,  and  for  a  year  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  his  physicians  by  the 
forcible  removal  of  Dr.  O'Meara  in  July,  1818,  and  of  Dr.  Stockoe  in  Janu- 
ary,  1*819,  he  has  ezperienced  several  crises,  during  which  he  has  been 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed*  sometimes  for  âfkeen  or  twenty  successive  days. 
At  the  présent  moment,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  violent  crises  that 
he  has  yet  experienced,  confined  to  his  bed  for  nine  days,  having  only  pa- 
tience, diet,  and  the  bath  to  oppose  to  the  disease,  for  six  days  his  tranquil- 
lity  has  been  disturbed  by  threats  of  an  attack  and  of  outrages  which  the 
Prince  Régent,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  ail  Europe  well  know  he  will  never  sub- 
mit  to." 

In  the  year  1819,  the  British  government  consented  that  the  friends  of 
Napoléon  should  send  to  him  from  Europe  another  physician.  On  the  19th 
of  September  of  that  year,  Dr.  Ântommarchi,  who  had  been  selected,  arrived 
at  St.  Helena.  Two  ecclesiastics  accompanied  Dr.  Antommarchi,  as  Napo- 
léon had  expressed  reiterated  and  very  eamest  desires  that  the  ordinances 
of  religion  might  be  regularly  administered  to  his  household.  One  of  thèse, 
the  Abbé  Buonavita,  was  an  aged  prelate,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Napo* 
leon's  mother  at  Elba,  and  also  to  the  Princess  Pauline  at  Rome.  The  other 
was  a  young  man,  the  Abbë  Vignali. 

September  22d,  Dr.  Antommarchi  had  his  first  interview  with  Napoléon. 
He  found  him  in  bed  in  a  small,  dark  room,  very  meanly  fumished.  It  was 
a  quarter  past  two  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon.  The  room  was  so  dark  that, 
when  the  doctor  first  entered,  he  could  not  see  Napoléon.  The  Emperor, 
perceiving  this,  in  gentle  tones  requested  him  to  approàch.  He  questioned 
him  very  minutely  respecting  his  parentage,  his  past  history,  his  motives  for 
consenting  to  corne  to  such  a  misérable  rock,  and  his  médical  éducation. 
Satisfied  with  his  replies,  the  Emperor  entered  into  a  frank  and  touching 
conversation  respecting  his  friends  in  Europe. 

He  then  saw  the  two  abbes.  At  the  close  of  a  conûding  and  an  aiFect- 
ing  interview,  the  Emperor  said,  in  the  solemn  accents  of  a  man  upon  the 
verge  of  the  grave, 

''  We  hâve  been  too  long  deprived  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  not  to  be 
eager  to  enjoy  them  immediately,  now  that  they  are  within  our  power. 
Hereafter  we  will  bave  the  communion  service  every  Sabbath,  and  we  will 
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observe  the  Bacred  days  recognized  by  the  Concordat.  I  wish  to  establish  at 
St.  Helena  the  religious  cérémonies  which  are  celebrated  in  France.  On 
thèse  occasions  we  will  erect  a  morable  altar  in  the  dining-room.  You, 
Monsieur  Abbé,  are  aged  and  infirm  ;  I  will  sélect  the  hoor  which  will  be  most 
conrenient  for  you.  You  may  officiate  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
moming." 

In  the  erening  the  Emperor  was  alone  with  Count  Montholon.  The 
count  was  not  a  religious  man.  He  has  frankly  said,  '^  In  the  midst  of  camps 
I  forgot  religion.''  Napoléon,  with  great  joy,  infbrmed  Montholon  of  his  in- 
tention to  attend  mass  the  next  day.  He  then  uttered  the  following  remark- 
able  confession  : 

'^  Upon  the  throne^  surrounded  by  gênerais  far  from  derout — ^yes,  I  will 
not  deny  it — I  had  too  much  regard  for  public  opinion,  and  far  too  much 
timidity,  and  peidiaps  I  did  not  dare  to  say  àloud^  ^  I  ama  believer.*  I  said 
religion  is  apower — a  political  engine.  But  even  then,  if  any  one  had  ques- 
tioned  me  directly,  I  should  bave  replied,  ^  Yes,  I  ama  Christian^  And  if 
it  had  been  neeessary  to  confess  my  fatth  at  the  price  of  martyrdom,  I  should 
hâve  found  ail  my  firmness.  Yes,  I  shouH  hâve  endured  it  rather  than  deny 
my  religion  !  But,  now  that  I  am  at  St.  Heleiia,  why  should  I  dissemble  that 
which  I  believe  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  ?  Hère  I  lire  for  myself.  I  wish 
for  a  priest.  I  désire  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  confess 
what  I  believe.  I  will  go  to  the  mass.  I  wiU  not  force  any  one  to  accom- 
pany  me  there.    But  those  who  love  me  will  foUow  me." 

General  Bertrand  was  an  avowed  unbeliever,  and  often  displeased  Napo- 
léon by  speaking  disrespectfuUy  of  sacred  things.  The  Emperor  was  one 
day,  about  this  time,  conversing  vnth  him  upon  the  subject  of  Atheism. 

"  Your  spirit,"  said  he,  "  is  it  the  same  as  the  spirit  of  the  herdsman  whom 
you  see  in  the  vaUey  below,  feeding  his  âocks  ?  Is  there  not  as  great  a  dis- 
tance between  you  and  him  as  between  a  horse  and  a  man  ?  But  how  do 
you  know  this  î  You  bave  never  seen  his  spirit.  No,  the  spirit  of  a  beast 
has  the  endowment  of  being  invisible.  It  has  that  privilège  equally  with  the 
spirit  of  the  most  exalted  genius. 

**  But  you  hâve  talked  with  the  herdsman.  You  bave  examined  his  coun- 
tenance.  You  bave  questioned  him,  and  fais  responses  hâve  told  you  what 
he  is.  You  judge,  then,  the  cause  from  the  effects,  and  you  judge  correctly. 
Certainly  your  reason,  your  intelligence,  your  faculties,  are  vastly  above  those 
of  the  herdsman.  Yery  well  ;  I  judge  in  the  same  way.  Divine  effects  com- 
pel  me  to  believe  in  a  divine  cause.  Yes,  there  is  a  divine  cause,  a  sover- 
eign  reason,  an  infinité  being.  That  cause  is  the  cause  of  causes — ^that 
reason  is  the  reason  créative  of  intelligence.  There  exists  an  infinité  being, 
compared  with  whom  you,  General  Bertrand,  are  but  an  atom  ;  compared 
with  whom  I,  Napoléon,  with  ail  my  genius,  am  trnly  nothing,  a  pure  noth- 
ing  :  do  you  understand  ?  I  perceive  him — ^God.  I  see  him,  hâve  need  of 
him,  I  believe  in  him.  If  you  do  not  perceive  him,  if  you  do  not  believe  in 
him,  very  well,  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  But  you  will,  General  Bertrand, 
yet  believe  in  God.  I  can  pardon  many  things,  but  I  hâve  a  horror  of  an 
Atheist  and  materialist.  Think  you  that  I  can  bave  any  sympathies  in  com- 
mon  virith  the  man  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  ^f  the  sonl  ?  who 
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believes  that  he  is  but  a  lamp  of  clay,  and  who  wishes  that  I  may  also  be, 
like  bim,  a  lump  of  clay  ?" 

General  Montholon,  after  bis  retum  to  Europe,  said  to  M.  de  Beautome, 

''  Yes,  tbe  Emperor  was  a  Christian.  With  him  faith  was  a  naturai,  a 
fundamental  principle.  The  religious  sentiment  was  immediately  roused 
when  in  the  slightest  degree  summoned  by  an  exterior  sensation  or  an  in- 
cidental  thought.  When  any  thing  cruel  or  irréligions  presented  itsdf,  it 
seemed  to  do  yiolence  to  his  deepest  feelings  ;  he  could  not  restrain  himself. 
He  protested,  he  opposed,  and  was  indignant.  Such  was  bis  naturai  char- 
acter.  I  bave  seen  it  ;  yes,  I  bave  seen  it  ;  and  I,  a  man  of  camps,  who  had 
forgotten  my  religion,  I  confess  it,  who  did  not  practice  it,  I  at  first  was  as- 
tonished,  but  then  I  received  thoughts  and  impressions  which  stiU  continue 
with  me  the  subjects  of  profound  reflection.  I  hâve  seen  the  Emperor  reli- 
gions, and  I  bave  said  to  myself,  '  He  died  a  Christian,  in  tbe  fear  of  6od  !' 
I  can  not  forget  that  old  âge  is  upon  me,  that  I  must  soon  die  ;  and  I  wish 
to  die  like  the  Emperor.  X  do  not  doubt,  even,  that  General  Bertrand  often 
recalls,  as  I  do,  the  religions  conversations  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 
The  gênerai,  perhaps,  may  finish  his  career  like  bis  master  and  his  friend."* 

The  conversation  at  St.  Helena  very  frequéntly  tumed  upon  the  subject 
of  religion.  One  day  Napoléon  was  speaking  of  the  di vinity  of  Christ.  Gen- 
eral Bertrand  said, 

'*  I  can  not  conceive,  sire,  bow  a  great  man  like  you  can  believe  that  the 
Suprême  Being  ever  exhibited  himself  to  men  under  a  human  form,  with  a 
body,  a  face,  mouth,  and  eyes.  Let  Jésus  be  whatever  you  please — ^the  high- 
est  intelligence,  the  purest  heart,  tbe  most  profound  legislator,  and,  in  ail  re* 
spects,  the  liiost  singular  being  who  bas  ever  existed — I  grant  it.  StiU  he 
was  simply  a  man,  who  taught  bis  disciples,  and  deluded  credulous  people,  as 
did  Orpheus,  Confucius,  Brama.  Jésus  caused  himself  to  be  adored  because 
his  predecessors  Isis  and  Osûîs,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  had  proudly  made  them- 
selves  objects  of  worship.  The  ascendency  of  Jésus  over  his  time  was  like 
the  ascendency  of  the  gods  and  the  heroes  of  fable.  If  Jésus  bas  impassion- 
ed  and  attached  to  his  chariot  the  multitude,  if  he  bas  revolutionized  tbe 
world,  I  see  in  that  only  the  power  of  genius  and  the  action  of  a  command- 
ing  spirit,  which  vanquishes  the  world  as  so  many  conquerors  bave  done — 
Alexander,  Cœsar,  you,  sire,  and  Mohammed — ^with  a  sword." 

Napoléon  promptly  replied, 

'*  I  know  men,  and  I  tell  you  that  Jésus  Christ  is  not  a  man.  Superficial 
minds  see  a  resemblance  between  Christ  and  the  founders  of  empires,  and 
the  gods  of  other  religions.  That  resemblance  does  not  exisA.  There  is  be- 
tween Cbristianity  and  whatever  other  religion  the  distance  of  infinity . 

"  We  can  say  to  the  authors  of  every  other  religion,  you  are  neither  gods 
nor  the  agents  of  Deity.  You  are  but  missionaries  of  falsehood  moulded 
from  tbe  same  clày  with  the  rest  of  mortals.  You  are  made  with  ail  the 
passions  and  vices  inséparable  from  them.  Your  temples  and  your  priests 
prodaim  your  origin.  Such  will  be  the  judgment,  the  cry  of  conscience  of 
whoever  examines  the  gods  and  the  temples  of  paganism. 

-^  Sentiment  de  Napoléon  sur  le  Ohristianisme,  Conversations  Religieuses,  Recueillies  à  Sainte 
Hélène  par  M.  le  General  Comte  de  Montholon  :  par  M.  le  Cher,  de  Beauteme,  p.  21. 
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^'  P.aganiflm  was  never  accepted  as  truth  by:  tbe  wise  men  of  Greece,  nei- 
ther  by  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Ânaxagoras,  or  Pericles.  But,  on  the 
ofher  aide,  tbe  loftieet  intellects  since  the  adrent  of  Cbristianity  bave  had 
faitb,  a  living  faitb,  a  practical  faith  in  tbe  mysteries  and  tbe  doctrines  of 
tbe  Gospel  ;  not  only  Bossuet  and  Fénelon,  wbo  were  preacbers,  but  Descar- 
tes and  Newton,  Leibnitz  and  Pascal,  Corneille  and  Racine,  Cbarlemagne 
and  Louis  XIY. 

''Paganism  is  tbe  work  of  man.  One  can  bere  read  but  our  imbecility. 
Wbat  do  tbese  gods,  so  boastful,  know  more  tban  otber  mortals?*tbe8e  leg- 
islators,  Greek  or  Roman  ?  tbis  Numa,  tbis  Lycurgus  ?  tbese  priests  of  India 
or  of  Mempbis?  tbis  Confucius?  tbis  Mobammed?  Absolutely  notbing.. 
Tbey  bave  made  a  perfect  cbaos  of  morals.  Tbere  is  not  one  among  tbem 
ail  wbo  bas  said  any  tbing  new  in  référence  to  our  future  destiny,  to  tbe 
soûl,  to  tbe  essence  of  God,  to  the  création.  Enter  the  sanctuaries  of  Pa- 
ganism — ^you  tbere  find  perfect  cbaos,  a  thousand  contradictions,  war  be- 
tween  tbe  gods,  the  immobility  of  sculpture,  the  division  and  tbe  rending  of 
unity,  the  parceling  out  of  tbe  divine  attributes,*mutilated  or  denied  in  their 
essence,  tbe  sopbisms  of  ignorance  and  presumption,  poUuted  fêtes,  impurity 
and  abomination  adored,  ail  sorts  of  corruption  festering  in  tbe  thick  sbades, 
witb  tbe  rotten  wood,  tbe  idol,  and  bis  priest.  Does  tbis  bonor  God  or  does 
it  disbonor  bim  1  Are  thèse  religions  and  thèse  gods  to  be  compared  witb 
Cbristianity  ? 

^^  As  for  me,  I  say  no.  I  summon  entire  Olympus  to  my  tribunal.  I  judge 
the  gods,  but  am  far  from  prostrating'myself  before  their  vain  images.  The 
gods,  tbe  legislators  of  India  and  of  China,  of  Rome  and  of  Athens,  bave 
notbing  wbicb  can  overawe  me.  Not  that  I  am  unjust  to  tbem;  no,  I  ap- 
preciate  tbem,  because  I  know  their  value.  Undeniably,  princes  whose 
existence  is  fixed  in  the  memory  as  an  image  of  order  and  of  power,  as  the 
idéal  efforce  and.beauty,  such  princes  were  no  ordinary  men. 

"  I  see  in  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  Mohammed  only  legislators  wbo,  baving 
the  first  rank  in  the  state,  bave  sought  the  best  solution  of  tbe  social  prob- 
lem  ;  but  I  see  notbing  tbere  wbicb  reveals  divinity.  Tbey  themselves  bave 
never  raised  their  pretensions  so  bigh.  As  for  me,  I  recognize  tbe  gods  and 
tbese  great  men  as  beings  like  myself.  Tbey  bave.performed  a  lofty  part  in 
their  times,  as  I  bave  done.  Notbing  announces  tbem  divine.  On  the  con- 
trary,  tbere  are  numerous  resemblances  between  tbem  and  myself,  foibles 
and  errors  wbicb  ally  tbem  to  me  and  to  humanity. 

*'  It  is  not  so  vnih  Christ.  Every  tbing  in  bim  astonisbes  me.  His  spirit 
overawes  me,  and  bis  will  cdnfounds  me.  Between  bim  and  whoever  else  in 
the  world,  tbere  is  no  possible  term  of  comparison.  He  is  truly  a  being  by 
himself.  His  ideas  and  his  sentiments,  the  truths  wbicb  be  announces,  his 
manner  of  convincing,  are  not  explained  either  by  buman  organization  or  by 
tbe  nature  of  tbings. 

^'  His  birtb,  and  the  bistory  of  his  life  ;  the  profundity  of  his  doctrine, 
wbicb  grapples  tbe  mightiest  difficulties,  and  wbicb  is,  of  those  difficulties, 
the  most  admirable  solution;  bis  Gospel,  his  apparition,  bis  empire,. his 
march  across  the  âges  and  the  realms,  every  tbing,  is  for  me  a  prodigy,  a 
mystery  insoluble,  which  plunges  me  into  a  rêverie  from  wbicb  I  can  not 
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escape,  a  mystery  which  is  there  before  my  eyes,  a  znystery  which  I  can 
neither  deny  nor  explain.    Hère  I  see  nothing  human. 

'*  The  nearer  I  approach,  the  more  carefully  I  examine,  every  thing  is 
above  me,  every  thing  remains  grand — of  a  grandeur  which  overpowers. 
His  religion  is  a  révélation  from  an  intelligence  which  certainly  is  not  that 
of  man.  There  is  there  a  profound  originality,  which  has  created  a  séries 
of  words  and  of  maxims  before  unknown.  Jésus  borrowed  nothing  from  our 
sciences.  One  can  absolutely  find  nowhere,  but  in  Him  alone,  the  imitation 
or  the  example  of  his  life.  He  is  not  a  philosopher,  since  he  advances  by 
miracles,  and,  from  the  commencement,  his  disciples  worshipped  him.  He 
persuades  them  far  more  by  an  appeal  to  the  heart  than  by  any  display 
of  method  and  of  logic.  Neither  did  he  impose  upon  them  any  prelim- 
inary  studies  or  any  knowledge  of  letters.  AU  his  religion  consists  in  be- 
lieving. 

"  In  fact,  the  sciences  and  philosophy  avail  nothing  for  salvation  ;  and 
Jésus  came  into  the  world  \o  reveal  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  the  laws 
of  the  Spirit.  Also,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  soûl,  and  to  that 
alone  he  brings  his  Gospel.  The  soûl  is  sufficient  for  him,  as  he  is  sufficient 
for  the  soûl.  Before  him  the  soûl  was  nothing.  Matter  and  time  were  the 
masters  of  the  world.  At  his  voice  every  thing  retums  to  order.  Science 
and  philosophy  become  secondary .  The  soûl  has  reconquered  its  sovereignty . 
AU  the  scholastic  scafTolding  falls,  as  an  édifice  ruined,  before  one  single 
vrord—faith. 

*'  What  a  master  and  what  a  word,  which  can  elTect  such  a  révolution  ! 
With  what  authority  does  he  teach  men  to  pray  !  He  imposes  his  belief, 
and  no  one,  thus  far,  has  been  able  to  contradict  him  ;  first,  because  the 
Gospel  contains  the  purest  morality,  and  also  because  the  doctrine  which  it 
contains,  of  obscurity,  is  only  the  proclamation  and  the  truth  of  that  which 
exists  where  no  eye  can  see  and  no  reason  can  penetrate.  Who  is  the  in- 
sensate  who  will  say'no  to  the  intrepid  voyager  who  recounts  the  marvels 
of  the  icy  peaks  which  he  alone  has  had  the  boldness  to  visit  ?  Christ  is 
that  bold  voyager.  One  can  doubtless  remain  incredulous,  but  no  one  can 
venture  to  say  it  is  not  so. 

''Moreover,  consult  the  philosophers  upon  those  mysterious  questions 
which  relate  to  the  essence  of  man  and  to  the  essence  of  religion.  What  is 
their  response  ?  Where  is  the  man  of  good  sensé  who  has  ever  leamed  any 
thing  from  the  System  of  metaphysics,  ancient  or  modem,  which  is  not  truly 
a  vain  and  pompons  ideology,  without  any  connection  with  our  domestic  life, 
with  our  passions  ?  Unquestionably,  with  skill  in  thinking,  one  can  seize  the 
key  of  the  phUosophy  of  Socrates  and  Plato  ;  but  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  metaphysician  ;  and,  moreover,  with  years  of  study,  one  must  pos- 
sess  spécial  aptitude.  But  good  sensé  alone,  the  heart,  an  honest  spirit,  are 
sufficient  to  comprehend  Christianity. 

'^  The  Christian  religion  is  neither  ideology  nor  metaphysics,  but  a  prac- 
tical  rule  which  directs  the  actions  of  man,  corrects  him,  counsels  him,  and 
assists  him  in  ail  his  conduct.  The  Bible  contains  a  complète  séries  of 
facts  and  of  historical  men,  to  explain  time  and  eternity,  such  as  no  other 
religion  has  to  offer.     If  this  is  not  the  true  religion,  one  is  very  excusable 
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in  being  deceived,  for  every  thing  in  it  is  grand  and  worthy  of  God.  I  search 
in  vain  in  history  to  find  the  similar  to  Jésus  Christ,  or  any  thing  which  can 
approach  the  Gospel.  Neither  history,  nor  huxnanity,  nor  the  âges,  nor  na- 
ture, can  offer  me  any  thing  with  which  I  am  able  to  compare  it  or  ex-  < 
plain  it.  Hère  every  thing  is  extraordinary.  The  more  I  consider  the  Gos- 
pel, the  more  I  am  assured  that  there  is  nothing  there  which  is  not  beyond 
the  march  of  events  and  above  the  human  mind.  Even  the  impious  them- 
selves  bave  never  dared  to  deny  the  sublimity  of  the  Gospel,  which  inspires 
them  with  a  sort  of  compulsory  vénération.  What  happiness  that'book  pro- 
cures for  them  who  believe  it  !  What  marvels  those  admire  there  who  re- 
flect  upon  it  !  Book  unique,  where  the  mind  finds  a  moral  beauty  before 
unknown,  and  an  idea  of  the  Suprême  superior  even  to  that  which  création 
suggeats  !  Who  but  God  could  produce  that  type,  that  idéal  of  perfection, 
equally  exclusive  and  original  ? 

"  Christ,  having  but  a  few  weak  disciples,  was  condemned  to  death.  He 
died  the  object  of  the  wrath  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and  of  the  contempt  of 
the  nation,  and  abandoned  and  denied  by  his  own  disciples. 

'^  '  They  are  about  to  take  me,  and  to  crucify  me,'  said  hé.  '  I  shall  be 
abandoned  of  ail  the  world.  My  chief  disciple  will  deny  me  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  punishment.  I  shall  be  left  to  the  wicked.  But  then, 
divine  justice  being  satisfied,  original  sin  being  expiated  by  my  suiTerings,  the 
bond  of  man  to  God  will  be  renewed,  and  my  death  will  be  the  life  of  my 
disciples.  Then  they  will  be  more  strong  without  me  than  with  me,  for  they 
will  see  me  rise  again.  I  shall  ascend  to  the  skies,  and  I  shall  send  to  them 
from  heaven  a  spirit  who  will  instruct  them.  The  spirit  of  the  cross  will 
enable  them  to  understand  my  Gospel.  In  fine,  they  will  believe  it,  they 
will  preach  it,  and  they  will  couvert  the  world.' 

*^  And  this  strange  promise^  so  aptly  called  by  Paul  the  'foolishness  of  the 
cross;'  this  prédiction  of  one  miserably'crucified,  is  literally  accomplished, 
and  the  mode  of  the  accomplishment  is  perhaps  mor^  prodigious  than  the 
promise. 

'*  It  is  not  a  day  nor  a  battle  which  bas  decided  it.  Is  it  the  hfetime  of 
a  man  ?  No  !  It  is  a  war,  a  lon^  combat  of  three  hundred  years,  com- 
menced  by  the  apostles,  and  continued  by  their  successors  and  by  succeed- 
ing  générations  of  Christians.  In  this  conflict  ail  the  kings  and  ail  the 
forces  of  the  earth  were  arrayed  on  one  side.  Upon  the  other  I  see  no 
army,  but  a  mysterious  energy,  individuals  scattered  hère  and  there  in  ail 
parts  of  the  globe,  having  no  other  rallying  sign  than  a  common  faith  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  cross. 

^'  What  a  mysterious  symbol  !  the  instrument  of  the  punishment  of  the 
man-God.  His  disciples  were  armed  with  it.  ^The  Christ,'  they  said, 
'  God  bas  died  for  the  salvation  of  men.'  What  a  strife,  what  a  tempest 
thèse  simple  words  hâve  raised  around  the  humble  standard  of  the  sufTeriugs 
of  the  man-God  !  On  the  one  side,  we  see  rage  and  ail  the  furies  of  hatred 
and  violence  ;  on  the  other,  there  is  gentleness,  moral  courage,  infinité  rés- 
ignation. For  three  hundred  years  spirit  struggled  against  the  brutality  of 
sensé,  the  conscience  against  despotism,  the  soûl  against  the  bqdy,  virtue 
against  ail  the  vices.    The  blood  of  Christians  flowed  in  torrents.    They 
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died  kissing  the  hand  which  slew  them.  The  soûl  alone  protested,  while 
the  body  surrendered  itself  to  ail  tortures.  Every  where  Christians  fell,  and 
every  where  they  triumphed. 

''  You  speak  of  Caesar,  of  Alexander,  of  their  conquests,  aad  of  the  enthu- 
siasm  they  enkiiidled  in  the  hearts  of  their  soldiers  ;  but  can  you  conçoive 
of  a  dead  man  making  conquests  with  an  army  faithful  and  entirely  devoted 
to  his  memory  ?  My  armies  hare  forgotten  me,  even  while  living,  as  the 
Carthaginian  army  forgot  Hannibal.  Such  i»  our  power  !  A  single  battle 
lost  crushes  us,  and  adversity  scatters  our  friends. 

*^  Can  you  conçoive  of  C»sar,  the  etemal  emperor  of  the  Roman  sonate, 
and  from  the  depths  of  his  mausoleum  goveming  the  empire,  watching  over 
the  destinies  of  Rome  ?  Such  is  the  history  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  world  by  Christianity.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  God  of  the  Christians; 
and  such  is  the  perpétuai  miracle  of  the  progress  of  the  faith  and  of  the  gov- 
emment  of  his  Church.  Nations  pass  away,  thrones  crumble,  but  the  Church 
remains.  What  is  then  the  power  which  has  protected  this  Church,  thus 
assailed  by  the  furious  .billows  of  rage  and  the  hostility  of  âges  ?  Where  is 
the  arm  whicïi,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  has  protected  the  Church  from 
so  many  storms  which  hâve  threatened  to  ingulf  it  ? 

*^  In  every  other  existence  but  that  of  Christ,  how  many  imperfections  ! 
Where  is  the  character  which  has  not  yielded  vanquished  by  obstacles? 
Where  is  the  individual  who  has  never  been  govemed  by  circumstances  or 
places,  who  has  never  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  times,  who  has 
never  compounded  with  any  customs  or  passions?  From  the  first  day  to 
the  last,  he  is  the  same,  always  the  same,  majestic  and  simple,  infinitely  firm 
and  infinitely  gentle. 

"  Truth  should  embrace  the  universe.  Such  is  Christianity,  the  only  re- 
ligion which  destroys  sectional  préjudice,  the  only  one  which  proclaims  the 
unity  and  the  absolute  brotherhood  of  the  whole  human  family,  the  only  one 
which  is  purely  spintual — ^in  fine,  the  only  one  which  assigns  to  ail,  without 
distinction,  for  a  true  country  the  bosom  of  the  Creator,  God.  Christ  proved 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Etemal  by  his  disregard  of  time.  AU  his  doc- 
trines signify  one  only  and  the  same  thiqg — Etemiiy. 

''  It  is  true  that  Christ  proposed  to  our  faith  a  séries  of  mysteries.  He 
commands,  with  authority,  that  we  should  believe  them,  giving  no  other 
reason  than  those  tremendous  words,  '  /  am  God!  He  déclares  it.  What 
an  abyss  he  croates  by  that  déclaration  between  himself  and  ail  the  fabri- 
cators  of  religion  !  Wliat  audacity,  what  sacrilège,  what  blasphemy,  if  it 
were  not  true  !  I  say  more  ;  the  universal  triumph  of  an  affirmation  of  that 
kind,  if  the  triumph  were  not  really  that  of  God  himself,  would  be  a  plausi- 
ble excuse  and  a  reason  for  atheism. 

"  Moreover,  in  propounding  mysteries.  Christ  is  harmonious  with  Nature, 
which  is  profoundly  mysterious.  From  whence  do  I  corne  ?  whither  do  I 
go  ?  who  am  I  ?  Human  life  is  a  mystery  in  it»  origin,  its  organization,  and 
its  end.  In  man  and  out  of  man,  in  nature,  every  thing  is  mysterious.  And 
can  one  wish  that  religion  should  not  be  mysterious  ?  The  création  and  the 
destiny  of  the  world  are  an  unfathomable  abyss,  as  also  is  the  création  and 
the  destiny  of  each  individual.     Christianity,  at  least,  does  not  évade  thèse 
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great  questions.    It  meets  them  boldlj.    Ând  our  doctrines  are  a  solution 
of  them  for  every  one  who  believes. 

"  The  Gospel  possesses  a  secret  virtue,  a  mysterious  efficacy,  a  warmth 
which  pénétrâtes  and  sootbes  the  heart.  One  finds,  in  meditating  upon  it, 
that  which  one  expériences  in  contemplating  the  heavens.  The  Gospel  is 
not  a  book  ;  it  is  a  living  being,  with  an  action,  a  power  which  inrades  every 
thing  that  opposes  its  extension.  Behold  it  upon  this  table,  this  book  sur' 
passing  ail  others"  (hère  the  Emperor  solemnly  placed  his  hand  upon  it)  ;  "I 
never  omit  to  read  it,  and  every  day  with  the  same  pleasure. 

^'  Nowhere  is  to  be  found  such  a  séries  of  beautiful  ideas,  admirable  mor- 
al maxims,  which  défile  like  the  battalions  of  a  celestial  army,  and  which  pro- 
duce in  our  soûl  the  same  émotion  which  one  expériences  in  contemplating 
the  infinité  expanse  of  the  skies,  resplendent  in  a  suinmer's  night  with  ail 
the  brilliance  of  the  stars.  Not  only  is  our  mind  absorbed,  it  is  controUed, 
and  the  soûl  can  never  go  astray  with  this  book  for  its- guide.  Once  master 
of  our  spirit,  the  faithful  Gospel  loves  us.  God  even  is  our  friend,  our  fa- 
ther,  and  truly  our  God.  The  mother  has  no  greater  care  for  the  infant 
whom  she  nurses. 

'^  What  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  !  With  an  empire  so  absolute,  he 
has  but  one  single  end,  the  spiritual  melioration  of  individuals,  the  purity  of 
conscience,  the  union  to  that  which  is  true,  the  holiness  of  the  soûl. 

'*  Christ  speaks,  and  at  once  générations  become  his  by  stricter,  doser 
ties  than  those  of  blood — ^by  the  most  sacred,  the  most  indissoluble  of  ail 
unions.  He  lights  up  the  flame  of  a  love  which  consumes  self-love,  which 
prevails  over  every  other  love.  The  founders  of  other  religions  never  con- 
ceived  of  this  mystical  love,  which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  is 
beautifuUy  called  charity.  In  every  attempt  to  effect  this  thing,  namely,  to 
make  Mmsélfbélovedj  man  deeply  feels  his  own  impotence.  So  that  Christ's 
greatest  miracle  undoubtedly  is  the  reign  of  charity. 

''  I  hâve  so  inspired  multitudes  that  they  would  die  for  me.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  form  any  comparison  between  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldier 
and  Christian  charity,  which  are  as  unlike  as  their  cause.  But,  after  ail, 
my  présence  was  necessary  ;  the  lightning  of  my  eye,  my  voice,  a  word 
from  me,  then  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled  in  their  hearts.  I  do,  indeed,  pos- 
sess  the  secret  of  this  magical  power,  which  lifts  the  soûl,  but  I  could  never 
impart  it  to.  any  one.  None  of  my  gênerais  ever  leamed  it  from  me  ;  nor 
hâve  I  the  means  of  perpetuating  my  name,  and  love  for  me,  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  to  effect  thèse  things  without  physical  means. 

*'  Now  that  I  am  at  St.  Helena,  now  that  I  am  alone,  chained  upon  this 
rock,  who  fights  and  wins  empires  for  me  ?  who  are  the  courtiers  of  my  mis* 
fortune  ?  who  thinks  of  me  ?  who  makes  efforts  for  me  in  Europe  ?  Where 
are  my  friends  ?  Yes,  two  or  three,  whom  your  fidelity  immortalizes,  you 
share,  you  console  my  exile." 

Hère  the  voice  of  the  Emperor  trembled  with  émotion,  and  for  a  moment 
he  was  silent,     He  then  continued  : 

'^  Yes,  our  life  once  shone  with  ail  the  brilliance  of  the  diadem  and  the 
throne;  and  yours,  Bertrand,  reflected  that  splendor,  as  the  dôme  of  the 
Invalides,  gilt  by  us,  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun.    But  disasters  came  ;  the 
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gold  gradually  became  dim.  The  ruin  of  misfortune  and  outrage  with  which 
I  am  daily  deluged  has  efTaced  ail  the  bhghtness.  We  are  mère  lead  now, 
General  Bertrand,  and  soon  I  shall  be  in  my  grave. 

'^  Such  is  the  fate  of  great  men  !  So  it  was  with  Cssar  and  Âlexander. 
And  I,  too»  am  forgotten.  And  the  name  of  a  conqueror  and  an  emperor  is 
a  collège  thème  !  Our  exploits  are  tasks  given  to  pupils  by  their  tutor,  who 
sit  in  judgment  upon  us,  awarding  censure  or  praise.  And  mark  what  is 
soon  to  become  of  me  !  assassinated  by  the  English  oligarchy,  I  die  before 
my  time  ;  and  my  dead  body,  too,  must  retum  to  the  earth,  to  become  food 
for  worms.  Behold  the  destiny,  near  at  hand,  of  him  who  has  been  called 
the  great  Napoléon  !  What  an  abyss  between  my  deep  misery  and  the  eter- 
nal  reign  of  Christ,  which  is  proclaimed,  loved,  adored,  and  which  is  extend- 
ing  over  ail  the  earth  !  Is  this  to  die  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  live  ?  The  death 
of  Christ!     It  is  the  death  of  God." 

For  a  moment  the  Emperor  was  silent.  As  General  Bertrand  made  no 
reply,  he  solemnly  added,  **  If  you  do  not  perceive  that  Jésus  Christ  is  God, 
very  well,  then  I  did  wrong  to  make  you  a  gênerai." 

September  22(2.  Dr.  Antommarchi  called  at  10  o'clock,  and  found  the  Em- 
peror still  in  bed.  He  had  passed  a  night  of  sleeplessness  and  pain.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  the  Emperor  inquired, 

'^  Hâve  you  not  brought  me  some  books  ?" 

**  We  hâve  some,  sire,"  Antonmiarchi  replied,  "  but  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are.    It  was  not  I  who  purchased  them." 

'*  I  give  you  waming,"  rejoined  the  Emperor,  *^  that  I  will  see  every  one 
of  them." 

"  But,  sire,"  said  Antommarchi,  "  some  libels  may  hâve  sUpped  in  among 
them." 

'^  Poh  !"  replied  the  Emperor,  **  the  sun  has  no  more  spots.  The  herd  of 
libelists  has  exhausted  its  pasture.     Let  me  see  every  thing." 

Just  then  a  cart  approached  Longwood  containing  the  boxes  of  books. 
The  boxes  were  brought  in,  broken  open,  and  some  books  taken  out  and 
handed  to  the  Emperor. 

*'  No,"  said  he,  eamestly,  **  that  is  not  what  I  want.  Look  into  the  box. 
Examine  it  carefully.  A  package  sent  from  Europe  must  contain  something 
else.    Books  are  not  the  first  thing  a  father  has  to  look  for." 

The  Emperor  was  not  disappointed.  Soon  a  picture  was  found  of  his 
idolized  son,  which  had  been  put  in  by  Eugène.  Tears  immediately  gushed 
into  the  eyes  of  Napoléon.  He  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  linéaments  of  his 
son  long,  silently,  and  eamestly,  and  pressed  them  fervently  to  his  lips.  The 
attendants,  moved  by  this  outgushing  of  parental  love,  stopped  their  work, 
and  stood  in  an  attitude  of  heartfelt  sympathy.  '*  Dear  boy  !"  exclaimed  the 
Emperor  ;  ^*  if  he  does  not  fall  a  victim  to  some  political  atrocity,  he  will  not 
be  unworthy  of  his  father." 

September  2Sd.  The  Emperor  had  passed  the  night  reading  the  newspapers, 
and  in  the  moming  was  restless  and  exhausted.  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
picture  of  his  son,  at  which  he  was  still  looking.  "  Hère,"  said  he  to  the 
doctor,  "  place  this  child  by  the  side  of  his  mother  ;  there,  nearer  to  the 
mantel-piece.    That  is  Maria  Louisa.     She  holds  her  son  in  her  arms.     The 
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two  otben  are  portraits  of  Joséphine.  I  lored  her  tenderlj.  I^e  oma- 
mentfl  of  my  mantel-piece  are,  as  you  see,  not  very  sumptuous.  The  bust 
of  mj  son,  two  candlestickB,  two  gilt  cups,  two  vials  of  Cologne  water,  a 
pair  of  scîssors,  and  a  stnaU  g\&ee,  are  ail  it  contains.  This  is  no  longer  the 
splendor  of  the  Tuileries.  But  no  matter.  If  I  am  decayed  in  tny  power, 
I  am  not  in  my  glory.  I  préserve  ail  my  recollections.  Few  sovereigna 
hâve  imniolated  themselves  for  their  people.  À  sacriâce  so  immense  is  not 
without  its  charms." 

Dr.  Antommarchi  thns  describes  the  room  which  Napoléon  occupied: 
"  At  one  end  was  a  small  camp-bed  of  iron,  quite  jdain,  with  four  silTer 
eagles  and  silk  curtains.  Two  small  Windows,  both  without  omament,  gave 
lîght  to  the  apartment.  Between  them  stood  a  writing-deak,  upon  which 
was  a  large  dressing-case,  and  before  it  was  an  arm-chair,  in  which  Napo- 
léon sat  when  he  was  studiously  engagea.  A  second  chair  was  placed  to 
the  lefi  of  it.  On  the  right  was  the  sword  which  the  Emperor  wore  at  Ans- 
terlitz.  The  door  leading  to  the  bath-room  was  concealed  by  an  old  screen, 
next.to  which  was  an  equally  old  sofa,  covered  with  calico.  Upon  this  sofa 
it  was  that  Napoléon  uBually  reclined,  and  sought  shelter  from  the  dampness 
and  the  gnats,  with  his  legs  thnist  into  a  sack  of  flannel,  and  with  a  shabby 
table  by  his  side,  on  which  were  his  books  or  his  breakfast.  The  second 
room  was  qnite  as  good  as  the  lirst.  Like  it,  it  was  built  of  mud.  Its  size 
was  seven  feet  in  height,  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  twelre  feet  in  breadth. 
It  had  one  window.     Its  fumîture  consisted  of  a  camp-bed,  several  guns,  two 
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Chinese  acreens,  a  cheat  of  dràwera,  two  §nia11  tablea,  on  one  of  wfaich  were 
booka,  and  on  the  other  bottlea  ;  a  chair,  and  a  magnificetit  wash-atand, 
brought  from  the  Elyaée.  Such  was  the  miaerable  habitation  in  which  the 
Emperor  waa  peut  up  ;  a  noble  apecimen  of  Britisb  magnificence  and  sump* 
tuonsnesa  !" 

September  Z7th.  The  Emperor  had  paeaed  a  reatlesa  night.  As  the  doc- 
tor  enteced  about  ten  o'clock',  he  was  endeavoring  to  beguile  the  weary  hoors 
hj  reading.  "  The  dampneaa  of  the  rooms,"  says  Antommarchi,  "  waa  ex- 
ceaaire.  It  attacked  and  destroyed  every  thing.  The  paltry  oankeen,  which 
aerred  as  tapestry,  waa  hanging  in  rags  against  the  walls.  We  took  it  down, 
and  endeavored  to  place  before  the  Emperor'a  eyea  something  mora  pleaa- 
ing)  by  putting  up  in  its  atead  aome  muahn  we  had  purchaaed,  and  which  we 
adoraed  with  some  fine  birdg  of  Egypt,  of  which  we  had  a  collection  paint- 
ed  on  paper.  We  grouped  our  paintings,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  them 
an  eagle.  Nai>oleoa  smiled  on  seeii^  that  symboI  of  victory.  "Dear 
eagle,"  aaid  he,  "  it  would  still  aoar  on  high,  if  those  wbom  it  coveied  with 
îta  wings  had  not  arreated  ite  flight." 

October  itk.  The  Emperor  wa»  very  feeble,  and  deeply  depresaed  in  apir- 
ita.  He  walked  out  with  the  doctor,  and  aeated  him&elf  upon  a  tuii  of  graaa 
beneath  aome  treea.     After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  he  sud, 

"Ah!  doctor,  where  is  the  fine  climats  of  Corsicaî  Fate  haa  not  per- 
mitted  me  to  aee  once  more  those  sights  endeared  to  me  by  ail  the  recollec- 
tiona  of  childhood.  Had  I  retired  to  Coraica,  perhapal  ahould  not  hâve 
thought  of  aeizing  again  the  reina  of  power.  I  should  not  hâve  been  Tulner- 
able  on  every  sida.  The  promises  made  would  not  hâve  been  broken,  and 
I  ahould  not  be  hère. 

"  What  recollections  Coraica  haa  left  me  !  I  atill  enjoy  in  imagination  its 
meadows  and  ita  monntains.  Methinks  I  still  tread  its  aoil,  and  know  it  by 
the  odor  it  exhalea ."     He  then  entered  fuUy  into  hia  plana  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  island,  and  added,  ''  Such  were  my  ideas  ;  but  my  enemies  hâve 
had  thè  art  of  making  me  waste  my  existence  on  the  field  of  battle.  They 
hâve  transformed  into  the  démon  of  war  the  man  who  desired  only  the  blees- 
ings  of  peace.  The  nations  hâve  been  deceived  by  the  stratagem.  AU  hâve 
risen,  and  I  hâve  been  overpowered." 

The  pathos  of  thèse  touching  words  moved  the  feeUngs  of  Antommarchi, 
and  tears  filled  hia  eyes.  Napoléon  observed  his  émotion,  and  added,  '*  Ah  ! 
doctor,  our  country  !  our  country  !  If  St.  Helena  were  France,  I  abould 
love  even  thia  frightful  rock  l" 

October  8th.  The  Emperor  was  better,  and  in  cheerful  spirits.  He  in- 
yited  the  children  of  General  Bertrand  into  his  room.  The  children  were 
always  deUgfated  with  this  privilège.  They  came  rushing  to  Napoléon  with 
their  playthings,  shouting  and  laughing  in  a  perfeci  tumult  of  joy,  and  ap- 
pealing  to  him  as  the  arbiter  of  their  discussions.  The  Emperor  entered 
heartily  into  their  sports»  and  surrendered  himself  to  ail  the  fim  and  frolic  of 
childhood.  He  kept  them  ail  to  dine  with  him,  and  dismissed  them  with  the 
promise  that  he  would  soon  send  for  them  again.  After  they  had  left,  he 
said, 

"  How  happy  they  are  when  I  send  for  them  or  play  with  them  !  AU 
their  wishes  are  satisfied.  Passions  hâve  not  yet  approached  their  hearts. 
They  feel  the  plentitude  of  existence.  Let  them  enjoy  it,  At  their  âge,  I 
thought  and  felt  as  they  do.  But  what  storms  since  !  How  much  that  Ut- 
ile Hortensia  g;rows  and  improves  !  If  she  lives,  of  how  many  young  elegans 
wUl  she  not  disturb  the  repose  ?    I  shaU  then  be  no  more." 

October  I5th,  The  Emperor  had  passed  a  restless  night,  having  suffered 
much  acute  pain  in  the  liver.  He  also  felt  much  solicitude  respecting  Mad- 
am  Bertrand,  who  was  sick.  "  We  men,"  said  he,  "  are  accustomed  to 
pains  and  privations,  and  çan  bear  them  ;  but  a  woman,  deprived  aU  at  once 
of  every  thing  that  tends  to  render  life  cheerful  and  agreeable,  transported 
to  a  frightful  rock,  how  much  more  is  she  to  be  pitied,  and  how  much  résig- 
nation she  requires  !  Madam  Bertrand,  in  conséquence  of  her  Ulness,  rises 
late.  She  can  not  attend  mass,  and  yet  she  would,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear 
it  said.  I  did  not  reflect  that  she  is  an  invalid  when  I  fixed  the  hour  of  the 
service.  I  only  considered  the  gveat  âge  of  the  good  old  abbé.  TeU  her 
that  I  order  Vignali  to  go  and  pfficiate  at  her  houçe.  Let  her  inform  Vig- 
nali  of  the  hour  that  suits  her.  He  may  construct  a  movable  altar,  or  use 
ours.  Any  person  may  go  to  that  mass  whom  the  countess  thinks  proper  to 
admit."  He  then  expressed  the  wish  that  the  abbés  should  be  attentive  to 
the  instruction  of  the  children. 

Napoléon  was  much  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  two  ecclesiastics 
whom  Cardinal  Fesch  had  sent  out  to  him,  though  very  worthy  characters, 
were  men  of  very  limited  nnderstandings,  and  of  no  gênerai  information. 
The  old  man,  Buonavita,  remained  but  a  short  time  upon  the  island..  Napo- 
léon was  pleased  with  his  younger  chaplain,  the  Abbé  Vignali,  and,  finding 
that  his  éducation  had  been  neglected,  recommended  books  to  him,  superin- 
tended  his  studios,  and  examined  him  as  to  his  progress.  One  can  not  but 
be  amused  at  the  idea  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon  occupying  the  chair  of 
a  theological  professor  at  St.  Helena.    Buonavita  once  told  Napoléon  that 
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lie  resembled  the  most  able  of  ail  the  Roman  gênerais,  namelj,  Âlexandex 
the  Great.  It  is  said  that,  for  this  blunder,  the  Emperor  condemned  him  to 
read  ten  pages  of  RoUin  every  moming,  and  to  repeat  the  substance  of  hia 
lesson  to  him. 

Thus  terminated  the  fourth  year  at  St.  Helena. 

November  I3th,  The  Einperor's  symptoms  began  to  assume  a  more  seri- 
ous  character.  Each  day  was  accompanied  with  increasing  pain  and  lan- 
guor.  To-day  he  was  very  weak,  and  with  difficuHy  walked  into  the  gar^ 
den.  He  sat  down,  looked  mournfully  around  upon  the  bleak  and  cheerless 
scène,  and  said,  in  melancholy  tanes, 

'^  Âh  !  doctor,  where  is  France  and  its  cheerfui  climate  ?  If  I  conld  but 
see  it  once  more  !  If  I  could  but  breathe  a  little  air  that  had  passed  over 
that  happy  çountry  !  What  a  spécifie  is  the  soil  that  gare  us  birth  !  Ântte- 
us  renewed  his  strength  by  touching  the  earth.  I  feel  that  this  prodigy 
would  be  repeated  in  me,  and  that  I  should  revive  on  perceiving  our  cbasts. 
Our  coasts  !  Ah  !  I  had  forgotten  that  cowardice  has  taken  victory  by  sur- 
prise.    Its  décisions  are  without  appeal." 

November  \Sth.  The  Emperor  seemed  very  comfortable,  and,  though  very 
weak,  was  quite  free  from  pain.  He  accompanied  the  doctor  into  the  gar- 
don, and  was  surprised  at  the  extrême  lassitude  he  felt.  '*  Whot  am  I  to  do, 
doctor  ?"  said  he. 

''  You  must  take  some  exercise,"  Ântommarchi  replied. 

"  What  !"  said  Napoléon,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  red-coats  ?"  * 

^'  No,  sire,"  said  the  doctor.  "  You  must  dig  the  ground,  tum  up  the  earth, 
and  thus  escape  from  inactivity  and  insuit  at  the  same  time." 

'^  Dig  the  ground  !"  said  the  Emperor,  thoughtfully.  ''  Doctor,  you  are 
right.     I  will  dig  the  ground." 

"  We  retumed,"  says  Antommarchi,  "  in-doors.  The  Emperor  made  his 
arrangements,  and  the  next  moming  he  was  already  at  work.  He  sent  for 
me.  Holding  up  his  spade  and  laughing,  he  said,  *  Well,  doctor,  are  you 
satisfied  with  your  patient  ?  Is  he  obedient  enough  ?  This  is  better  than 
your  pills,  doctor.  You  shall  not  physic  me  any  more.'  He  then  set  to 
work  again  with  new  vigor  ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  stopped,  saying, 

''  *  This  occupation  is  too  laborious.  I  am  exhausted.  My  hands  con- 
spire with  my  weakness.  You  are  laughing.  I  see  the  cause  of  your  merri- 
ment.  You  pity  my  fair  hands.  Never  mind  ;  I  hâve  always  accustomed 
my  body  to  bend  to  my  will,  and  I  shall  bring  it  to  do  so  now,  and  inure  it 
to  exercise.' 

'^  He  did  so,"  says  Antommarchi,  '*  and  soon  grew  fond  of  it.  He  con- 
veyed  the  mould  from  one  spot  into  another,  and  pressed  ail  Longwood  into 
his  service.  The  ladies  alone  escaped,  though  not  without  difficulty.  He 
laughed  at  them,  pressed  them,  entreated  them,  and  used  every  art  of  per- 
suasion. Things  around  soon  assumed  a  différent  aspect.  Hère  was  an  ex- 
cavation, there  a  basin  or  a  road.  We  made  aUeys,  grottoes,  cascades. 
We  planted  willows,  oaks,  peach-trees,  to  give  a  little  shade  around  the 
house.  Tuming  from  the  omamental  to  the  useful,  we  sowed  beans  and 
peas.  The  govemor  heard  of  our  gardening,  and  looked  upon  it  with  a  sus- 
picions eye.    He  hastened  to  the  spot.    I  was  taking  my  usual  walk.     ^  Is 
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it  by  your  advice,'  said  he,  '  that  Geoeral  Bonaparte  takes  this  violent  ex- 
ercise V  I  Bssented.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  protesting  that  he  could 
not  see  what  we  were  about.  '  It  is  labor  ]0Bt,'  said  he  ;  '  thèse  treea  will 
die.  Not  one  will  grow  up.'  I  infonned  the  Emperor  of  my  baving  met 
the  governor,  and  of  our  conversation. 

"  '  The  wretch,'  said  he,  '  envies  me  every  minute  that  he  does  not  embitter. 
He  wishes  my  death.  He  calls  for  that  moment.  It  comea  too  slowly  to 
satisfy  his  impatience.  Butlet  himbe  comfoited.  This  horrible  climate  is 
charged  with  the  exécution  of  the  crime,  and  it  will  fiilfiU  its  trust  sconer 
than  he  expects.' 

"  I  broke  the  furrows,"  continues  Antommarchi  ;  "  the  Emperor  threw  the 
aeed  and  covered  ît  over.  One  dey,  as  he  was  arranging  a  bed  of  French 
beana,  he  perceived  aome  small  roots,  and  began  a  dissertation  upon  the 
pheoomena  of  végétation.  He  analyzed  them  with  his  usual  sagacity,  and 
t  drew  from  them  évidences  of  a  Suprême  Being,  who  présides  over  the  won- 
ders  of  nature. 

"  '  You  do  not  believe  ail  that,'  said  he.  '  Vou  physiciens  consider  such 
belief  a  weakness.  Tell  me,  you  who  hâve  searched  the  human  frame  in  ail 
its  windinga,  bave  you  ever  met  with  the  soûl  under  your  scalpel  ï  Where 
does  the  soûl  réside  ?  In  what  Drgan  ?  Why  is  it  that  physicians  do  not  be- 
lieve in  God  1    Mathematicûau  are  generally  religious.'  " 

December  Wth.  A  month  had  now  passed  away,  doring  which  the  Emper- 
or had  enjoyed  very  comfortable  health  and  tranquil  spirita.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Longwood  were,  howeVer,  exposed  to  innumerable  annoyances  from 
the  police  régulations  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.     Dr.  Antommarchi  was  repeat- 
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edly  arrested  in  his  walks  by  the  sentries.  Napoléon  escaped  the  insult  by 
confining  himself  at  home.  Dr.  Ântommarchi  at  last  wrote  a  remonstrance 
to  the  governor  of  the  island,  and  also  to  the  British  minifitry. 

"  I  find  myself/'  said  he,  ^'  in  an  almost  uninhabitable  island,  ànd  deprived 
of  every  kind  of  liberty .  Télescopes  pointed  to  our  habitations  pry  even  into 
our  apartments  ;  and  telegraphs,  very  dexterously  contrived»  instantly  con- 
vey  a  report  of  every  thing  that  takes  place  in  them.  If  I  wish  to  stray  be- 
yond  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  circumscribed,  I  am  obliged  to  ac- 
cept  the  Company  of  an  agent  of  the  governor,  who  is  ordered  to  give  him  a 
faithful  account  of  every  thing  I  may  say  or  do  in  his  présence.  In  order  to 
escape  from  the  danger  of  his  communications,  I  find  myself  mider  the  ne- 
cessity  of  foregoing  every  kind  of  relaxation  or  social  intercourse.  After 
half  past  six  in  the  aftemoon,  I  am  no  longer  allowed  to  walk,  even  in  the 
park  near  my  résidence  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  inhabitants  of  Longwood, 
who  happen  to  be  out  after  that  hour,  are  not  at  liberty  to  r^tum  home,  as  it 
has  happened  to  me  three  times.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  measure  more 
absurd  and  tyrannical,  particularly  in  this  buming  climate  ? 

''  At  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  the  limits  of  Longwood,  which  comprise 
a  circle  of  about  two  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  are  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  sentries,  whose  express  orders  are  not  to  allow  any  person 
to  go  in  or  come  out,  and  to  stop  every  one  that  appears.  At  nine,  thèse 
sentries  narrow  the  circle  they  form,  and  are  placed  so  near  our  habitations, 
that  I  can  not  leave  my  apartment  to  go  to  my  laboratory,  to  Count  Ber- 
trand's,  or  even  to  the  stables,  without  being  exposed  to  receive  a  thrust  of  a 
bayonet,  from  not  knowing  how  to  answer  properly  to  the  challenge  of  the 
soldiers,  addressed  to  me  in  a  language  in  which  I  am  not  conversant." 

Sir  Hudson  Liowe  granted  Dr.  Antommarchi  a  Utile  more  liberty.  But 
insolently  speaking  of  Napoléon  as  The  Usurper,  he  informed  Antommarchi 
that  he  could  receive  no  communications  from  him  if  he  persisted  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Emperor. 

A  few  days  after  this  a  scène  occurred,  which  mirthfuUy  varied,  for  a  few 
hours,  the  monotony  and  gloom  of  Longwood.  They  had  arranged  to  dig  a 
basin.  The  Emperor  was  dressed  in  a  large  pair  of  trowsers  and  a  jacket, 
with  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat. 

Some  Chinese  laborers,  at  work  upon  the  basin,  were  apparently  much 
amused  at  the  Emperor's  dress.  ''  What  is  that  they  say  ?"  asked  the  Em- 
peror. ''  It  must  be  my  costume  that  causes  their  mirth.  It  is,  indeedu^odd 
enough  ;  but,  with  ail  their  laughing,  they  must  not  be  bumed  up  by  the  heat. 
Every  one  of  them  shall  also  hâve  a  straw  hat  as  a  présent  from  me." 

The  Emperor  mounted  a  horse,  and  rode  up  and  down  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  suddenly  galloped  off  toward  Deadwood.  Reaçhing  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  he  stopped,  looked  around  with  his  glass,  and  swiftly  came 
back  again.  The  whole  island  was  thrown  into  commotion.  Intelligence 
was  immediately  communicated  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  The  excited  mind 
of  this  weak  man  regarded  it  as  an  indication  of  some  fearfiil  plot.  Napo- 
léon, being  in  the  mood  mischievously  to  increase  his  fears,  requested  the 
Abbé  Vignali  to  put  on  a  dress  similar  to  his  own,  to  mount  his  horse,  take 
his  glass,  and  ride  rapidly,  as  if  making  observations.    The  telegraphs  im- 
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mediately  began  to  operate  with  nervous  alarm.  The  tranquillity  of  St. 
Helena  was  disturbed.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  with  his  retinue,  immediately 
bastened  to  Longwood.  When  he  found  that  the  whole  commotion  was 
occasioned  by  a  peaceful  priest  riding  harmlessly  within  the  limita  of  his  jail- 
yard,  in  confusion  he  withdrew. 

*'  I  met  him,"  says  Ântommarchi»  '^  as  he  was  going  away.  He  came  to 
me  ;  gave  vent  to  his  anger,  declaring  that  the  individual  who  thus  laughed 
at  his  expense  was  a  usurper.  He  continued  to  rave  and  swear,  ending 
once  more  by  the  astomiding  statement  that  he  was  a  usurper^  and  that  I 
could  not  deny  the  fact." 

"  The  Emperor,"  exclaimed  Antommarchi,  in  indignant  irony,  "  is  indeed 
a  usurper.  He  usurped  the  victory  at  Toulon,  when  he  snatched  the  torch 
from  the  hands  of  the  invader  ;  and  he  bas  usurped  the  admiration  of  the 
world  by  the  number  and  the  rapidity  of  his  victories." 

"  Well,"  said  Napoléon  to  Antommarchi,  as  he  returned,  "  what  did  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  say  to  you  ?  Is  he  afraid  that  I  shall  some  day  get  wings 
and  fly  away,  and  escape  the  grave  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  sire,"  Antommarchi  replied.  "  I  was  relating  to  him  how 
you  usurped  victory  and  public  admiration.  The  sketch  displeased  him, 
and  he  retired." 

"  I  pity  the  poor  man,"  said  Napoléon  ;  "  but  for  one  day  we  hâve  teased 
him  too  much."     The  Emperor  then  tumed  the  conversation. 

The  Works  in  the  construction  of  the  basin  were  continued  for  several 
weeks.  One  day,  as  they  were  laying  down  the  pipes,  the  weather  threat- 
ened  rain.  Napoléon,  who  evei:  manifested  a  parental  interest  in  ail  who 
were  in  his  employ,  was  unwiUing  that  the  Chinamen  should  be  exposed. 
"  It  is  useless,"  said  he  to  Antommarchi,  "  that  the  people  should  get  wet. 
There  is  no  hurry  for  this  basin.  Let  them  rest.  We  will  résume  our  task 
hereafier.  I  bave,  besides,  some  observations  to  make.  Come,  foUow  me. 
You  will  find  them  interesting." 

The  Emperor  led  his  companion  into  his  bed-room,  and  showed  him  some 
ants,  whose  habits  he  had  been  studying.  Thèse  little  insects  had  appeared 
in  great  numbers,  and  had  climbed  his  table,  on  which  there  usually  was 
some  sugar.  The  ants  had  discovered  this  prize,  and  had  established  a  reg- 
ular  chain  of  communication  between  the  sugar-basin  and  their  magazine  of 
deposit.  Napoléon,  ùnwilling  to  disturb  their  plans,  yet  curious  to  study 
their  developments  of  sagacity,  now  and  then  moved  the  barrier,  admiring 
the  industry  and  activity  displayed  until  the  sugar  was  again  found. 

"  This  is  not  instinct,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  much  more  ;  it  is  sagacity,  intelli- 
gence, the  idéal  of  civil  association.  But  thèse  little  beings  bave  not  our 
passions,  our  cupidity.  They  assist,  but  do  not  destroy  each  other.  I  bave 
vainly  endeavored  to  defeat  their  purpose.  I  bave  removed  the  sugar  to 
every  part  of  the  room.  They  bave  been  one,  two,  or  sometimes  three  day  s 
looking  for  it.  The  idea  strikes  me  to  surround  the  basin  with  water,  and 
see  whether  that  will  stop  them.    Doctor,  send  for  some." 

Water  was  placed  around  the  basin.  The  buoyant  little  insects  passed 
over  it  unharmed.  ^'  Let  us  try  vinegar,"  said  the  Emperor.  The  ants  no 
longer  ventured  even  to  approach  it. 

Vol.  n.— R  r 
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''  You  see/'  the  Emperor  çontinucd,  "  it.  is  not  instinct  alone  that  guides 
them.  They  are  prompted  by  something  else,  but  by  what  I  do  not  .know. 
However,  be  the  principle  which  directs  them  what  it  may,  they  oflfer  to 
man  an  example  worthy  of  reflection  and  observation.  It  is  only  by  perse» 
verance  and  tenaciousness  that  any  object  can  be  attained.  Had  we  pos- 
sessed  such  unanimity  of  views  !  But  nations  bave  also  their  moments  of 
forgetfulness  and  lassitude.  Âllowance  must  be  made  for  the  weakness  of 
human  nature.  Âll,  however,  had  not  yielded  to  the  storm.  Â  host  still 
preserved  the  fire  and  energy  which  mark  the  early  steps  in  a  career.  Eu- 
rope might  bave  been  beaten,  and  those  sovereigns,  now  so  proud  of  no 
longer  having  for  their  equal  a  man  of  the  people,  would  hâve  been  eclipsed 
in  my  présence." 

The  Emperor  then  tumed  to  the  discussion  of  the  dogmas  of  what  is 
called  Legitimacy.  "  What  ridiculous  pretensions  !"  said  he,  "  what  contra- 
dictions !  Are  thèse  principles  of  legitimacy  in  conformity  with  the  Scrip- 
ture — with  the  laws  and  maxims  of  religion  ?  Are  nations  simple  enough  to 
believe  themselves  the  property  of  a  family  ?  Was  David,  who  dethroned 
Saul,  a  legitimate  ?  Had  he  any  other  rights  than  those  he  derived  from  the 
consent  of  his  nation  ?  In  France,  various  families  hâve  succeeded  each 
other  on  the  throne,  and  hâve  formed  several  dynasties,  either  by  the  will  of 
the  people,  represented  in  their  assemblies,  or  by  the  votes  of  the  Parlia- 
ments,  composed  of  barons  and  bishops,  who  at  that  period  represented  the 
nation. 

'^  How  many  families  hâve  also  successively  occupied  the  throne  of  En- 
gland  !  The  house  of  Hanover,  which  succeeded  the  prince  it  dethroned, 
now  reigns,  because  such  was  the  will  of  the  ancestors  of  the  présent  race 
oJF  thèse  touchy  people,  who  thought  this  change  of  government  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  préservation  of  their  interests,  and  of  their  political  and  re* 
ligious  rights.  Some  of  the  old  men  still  living  hâve  witnessed  the  efforts 
made  by  the  last  branch  of  the  Stuerts  to  land  in  Scotland,  where  they  were 
seconded  by  those  whose  ideas  and  sentiments  were  conformable  to  their 
own.  The  attempt  was  opposed,  and  the  Stuarts  expulsed  by  an  immense 
majority  of  the  people,  whose  new  interests  and  opinions  were  opposed  to 
those  of  that  degenerate  family." 

The  Emperor's  health  now  again  rapidly  declined,  and  weary  months 
of  monotony,  languor,  and  pain  passed  sadly  away.  On  the  26th  of  July, 
1820,  as  he  was  reclining  upon  the  sofa,  in  his  dilapidated,  damp,  and  dark- 
ened  chamber,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Rome,  where  his  revered  mother 
still  resided.  With  émotion  he  recalled  her  affection  and  tender  care  be- 
stowed  on  him  in  his  early  years. 

'' You,  doctor,"  said  he,  ''are  strongly  attached  to  me.  You  regard  not 
contrarieties,  pain,  and  fatigue,  when  you  can  relieve  my  sufferings  ;  yet 
ail  that  is  not  maternai  solicitude  !  Ah  !  Mamma  Letitia  !"  he  exclaimed. 
Weakened  by  sickness,  and  overcome  by  the  gush  of  affectionate  feelings, 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  si- 
lent  sorrow. 

Jvly  3l5^  It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  day.  The  basin  was  completed 
and  filled  with  water.     Some  fishes  had  been  obtained,  and  Napoléon  was 
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df  sirous  of  placing  them  in  the  basin  with  his  own  hand.  Hc  wishêd  ait  the 
children  of  Longwood,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several  days,  to  accompany 
him,  that  he  might  enjoy  their  happineis.  The  httle  group,  buoyant  with 
hope  and  joy,  were  Boon  gathered  around  the  Emperor,  whom  they  so  dearly 
loved.  The  gloom  of  Longwood  was  relieved  by  tbis  gleam  of  sunshîne,  as 
Napoléon,  with  hia  retinue  of  artleBs  prattlera,  went  to  the  water  and  watch- 
ed  the  arrowy  movements  of  the  fishea  in  ita  crystal  deptha. 


Before  retuming,  he  caught  in  his  arms  the  hnautiful  little  Hortense  Ber- 
trand, and  taking  from  hia  pocket  a  very  pretty  pair  of  coral  ear-ringa,  hp 
said,  "  Where  is  Doctor  Antommarchi?  I  want  his  ministry.  Hemuat  bore 
theee  pretty  little  ears."  They  sat  down  onder  the  shade  of  an  oak  tree. 
Count  Montholon  eupported  the  patient.  Napoléon  looked  on.  Little  Ar- 
thur Bertrand  was  greatly  alarmed  at  theae  formidable  préparations.  Hc 
clinched  his  fîat,  and  stamped  with  indignation,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
allow  his  Bister  to  be  hurt. 

"  You  little  rogue,"  said  Napoléon,  "  if  yoo  are  not  quiet,  I  will  hâve  your 
eara  bored  also.  Corne,  be  obedient."  The  opération  was  aoon  over,  and 
the  rings  adjuated.  Napoléon  took  the  lovely  and  amiablfi  child  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her,  saylng,  with  a  smiTe, 

"  Go  and  show  your  ears  to  mamma.  If  she  does  not  approve  of  the  op- 
ération, tell  her  that  it  was  not  I,  but  that  it  was  the  doctor  who  did  it." 

"Yes,  sire,"  said  Hortense,  gayly;  and  she  bounded  away  to  find  her 
mother.     The  spirit  of  Arthur  had  struck  the  Emperor.     "  Observe  the  firm- 
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ness  of  that  little  urchin/'  said  he  ;  '*  I  was  just  as  resolute  at  his  âge.  I 
was  noisy  and  quarrelsome,  and  feared  nobody.  But  the  affection  of  Mam- 
ma  Letitia  was  tempered  by  severity.  She  punished  and  rewarded  without 
partiality.  Nothing  we  did,  either  good  or  evil,  was  lost.  She  watched 
over  her  children  with  unexampled  care  ;  discarding,  and  stamping  with  dis- 
grâce, every  ignoble  sentiment  and  affection,  and  only  allowing  our  young 
minds  to  imbibe  impressions  of  what  was  great  and  elevated.  She  abhorred 
falsehood,  punished  disobedience,  and  did  not  allow  any  fault  to  pass  unno- 
ticed." 

The  middle  of  September  now  arrived,  and  the  Emperor  was  manifestly, 
though  slowly,  sinking.  The  doctor,  finding  him  one  day  upon*his  bed,  en- 
deavored  to  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy.  ^'  Ah  !  doctor/'  said  Napoléon, 
"  forbear  !  We  are  happy  when  we  sleep.  Wants,  privations,  cares,  and 
anxiety  are  then  no  more.**  Falling  back,  he  surrendered  himself  again  to 
the  oblivion  of  his  pillow. 

Many  days  of  dismal  weather  now  detained  the  Emperor  in  his  cheerless 
room  ;  and  each  day  was  accompanied  by  languor,  weariness,  and  pain.  A 
deathly  pallor  overspread  his  cheek.  Chills  shook  his  frame.  His  debility 
was  so  great  that  he  could  with  difficulty  leave  his  bed.  The  fourteenth  of 
October  arrived,  and  thus  terrainated  the  fifth  year  of  this  unrelenting,  law* 
less,  despotic  imprisonment. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    LA8T  DATS   OP   NAPOLEON. 


Remarlu  of  the  Emperor  upon  hie  Career — ^The  Death  of  the  Fishea — ^Tidinga  of  the  Death  of  the 
Princesa  Eliza — Remarka  upon  Spain  and  Italy — Cruelty  of  Sir  Hudaon  Lowe— Anecdotea — 
The  Emperor*a  Letter  to  his  Son — Receivea  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*B  Supper — His  Will — 
The  Dying  Scène— Death  and  Banal. 

The  Emperor  had  now  entered  upon  the  sixth  year  of  his  cruel  captivity, 
but  God,  in  mercy,  had  decreed  to  him  but  six  months  more  of  suffering. 
Days  and  weeks,  dark  and  dreary,  still  came  and  went,  while  fogs  enveloped 
the  blackened  rock,  and  storms  of  wind  and  rain  swept  over  its  bleak  and 
barren  heights.  On  the  22d  of  October  there  was  a  lull  in  the  disease,  and 
the  Emperor  transiently  revived. 

"  When  my  health  is  once  established,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Antommarchi,  "  I 
shall  restore  you  to  your  studies.  You  shall  proceed  to  Europe  and  publish 
your  Works.  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  waste  your  existence  on  this  horrible 
rock.  You  hâve  told  me,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  that  you  do  not  know  France. 
You  will  then  see  that  country.  You  will  see  those  canals,  those  monu- 
ments with  which  I  covered  it  during  the  time  of  my  power.  The  duration 
of  that  power  has  been  like  that  of  a  iBash  of  lightning.  But  no  matter  ;  it 
is  fiUed  with  useful  institutions. 

"  I  hâve  hallowed  the  Révolution  by  infusing  it  into  our  lawà.  My  code  is 
the  sheet-anchor  which  will  save  France,  and  entitle  me  to  the  bénédictions 
of  posterity.  The  plan  of  lev.eling  the  Alps  v^ras  one  of  the  first,  formed  at 
the  commencement  of  my  career.    I  had  entered  Italy,  and,  finding  that  the 
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communications  yrith  Paris  occupied  a  considérable  time,  and  were  attçnded 
ivith  much  difficnlty,  I  endeavoréd  to  render  them  quicker,  and  resolved  to 
open  them  througâ  the  valley  of  the  Rhône.  I  aiso  wished  to  render  that 
river  navigable,  and  blow  up  the  rock  under  which  it  ingulfs  and  disappears. 
I  had  sent  engineers  on  the  spot.  The  expense  would  hâve  been  inconsid- 
erable,  and  I  submitted  the  plan  to  the  Directory.  But  we  were  carried 
away  by  events.    I  went  to  Egypt,  and  no  one  thought  any  more  about  it. 

'*  On  my  return  I  took  it  up  again.  I  had  dismissed  the  lawyers,  and, 
having  no  more  obstacles  in  my  way,  we  applied  our  hammers  to  the  Âlps. 
We  ezecuted  what  the  Romans  had  not  dared  to  try,  and  traced,  through 
blocks  of  granité,  a  solid  and  spacious  road,  capable  of  resisting  the  efforts 
of  time." 

October  26th,  The  Emperor  was  seized  with  shiverings  in  ail  his  frame, 
accompanied  by  intense  thirst.  The  weather  was  chill  and  damp,  and  he 
had  a  large  fire  lighted,  at  which  he  vainly  endeavoréd  to  warm  himself. 
His  strength  seemed  quite  ezhausted.  '^  This  is  not  life,''  said  he  ;  ^*  it  is 
mère  existence.  Death  vnll  soon  terminaté  my  sufferings.  In  what  a  state 
am  I,  doctor  !  Every  thing  seems  to  weigh  upon  me  to  fatigue  me,  I  can 
scarcely  support  myself.  Hâve  you  not,  among  the  resources  of  art,  any 
means  of  reviving  the  play  of  the  machine  1" 

November  6th.  The  Emperor,  though  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  sup- 
port himself,  walked  out  to  the  basin  which  he  had  constructed.  Upon  a 
bench,  by  the  side  of  the  water,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  hours, 
amusing  himself  by  watching  the  motions  of  the  fishes,  tossing  them  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  studying  ail  their  habits.  Some  strange  disease  attacked  them. 
One  after  another  they  perished,  and  floated  upon  the  top  of  the  water.  Na- 
poléon was  deeply  aifected  by  the  death  of  his  little  favorites.  As  he  gazed 
upon  one  or  two  âoating  upon  the  surface,  he  said,  sadly, 

"  You  see  very  well  that  there  is  a  fatality  attached  to  me.  Every  thing 
I  love,  every  thing  that  belongs  to  me,  is  immediately  struck.'' 

''  From  that  moment,"  says  Antommarchi,  ^'  neither  weather  nor  sickness 
could  prevent  him  from  going  daily  to  visit  them  himself,  and  he  urged  me 
to  see  if  there  were  no  means  of  assisting  them.  I  could  not  conceive 
whence  proceeded  this  singular  mortahty,  and  examined  whether  it  was 
caused  by  the  water  ;  but  the  examination  was  too  slow  for  the  Emperor's 
impatience,  and  he  sent  for  me  several  times  every  day,  and  dispatched  me 
to  ascertain  whether  others  had  perished.  At  last  I  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  accident  which  grieved  Napoléon  so  much.  We  had  cemented  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  basin  with  a  mastic  containing  a  great  proportion  of  copper, 
which  had  poisoned  the  water  and  destroyed  the  fishes.  We  took  out  those 
which  were  still  alive,  and  put  them  in  a  tub." 

November  I9th.  For  many  nights  the  Emperor  had  enjoyed  no  refreshing 
sleep,  and  a  constant  pain  in  the  liver  tortured  him  every  hour.  He  had  no 
longer  any  strength  or  energy  left. 

*'  Doctor,"  said  he,  ^*  what  a  delightful  thing  rest  is  !  The  bed  bas  be- 
come  for  me  a  place  of  luxury.  I  would  not  excbange  it  for  ail  the  thrones 
in  the  world.  What  an  altération  !  How  fallen  am  I  !  I,  whose  activity 
was  boundlcss,  whose  mind  never  slumbered;  am  now  plunged  in  a  léthargie 
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stup(}r,  and  must  make  an  effort  even  to  raise  my  eyelids.  I  sometimes  dio 
tated  upon  différent  aubjects  to  four  or  five  secretaries,  who  wrote  as  fast  as 
wordfl  could  be  uttered  ;  but  then  I  was  Napoléon,  now  ï  am  no  longer  any 
thing.  My  strength,  my  faculties  forsake  me.  I  do  not  live.  I  merely 
exist." 

A  fortnight  now  passed  away,  during  which  the  Emperor  was  so  weak, 
and  was  plunged  in  such  profotind  melancholy,  that  he  did  not  leave  his 
room,  and  scarcely  uttered  a  word.  To  the  entreaties  of  the  doctor  that  he 
would  take  some  medicine»  he  replied, 

"  What  hopes  can  I  entertain  ?  What  bénéficiai  effects  can  I  ezpect  from 
medicines  ?     Doctor,  nothing  useless  should  be  done." 

December  16t/i.  The  Emperor  continued  exceedingly  weak  and  dejected. 
After  a  night  of  sleeplessness  and  pain,  he  endeavorcKl  to  walk  about  the 
drawing*room,  but  his  limbs  bent  beneath  his  weight,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
sit  down.  "  They  are  exhausted,"  said  he,  in  melancholy  tones.  *'  See, 
there  is  nothing  left — mère  skeletons  !  Every  thing  must  hâve  an  end.  I 
am  fast  approaching  mine  ;  and  I  do  not  regret  it,  for  I  hâve,  indeed,  no 
reason  to  be  attached  to  life." 

December  26^A.  Some  newspapérs  arrived  from  Europe.  The  Emperor 
perused  them  with  the  greatest  avidity.  In  them  he  read  the  account  of  the 
death  of  his  sister  Eliza.  '*  This  intelUgence,"  says  Antommarchi,  '^  threw 
him  into  a  state  of  stupor.  He  was  in  an  arm-chair,  his  head  hanging  dovm 
upon  his  breast,  motionless,  like  one  a  prey  to  violent  grief.  Deep  sighs  es- 
caped  him  at  intervais.  He  raised  his  eyes,  cast  them  down  again,  fixing 
them  altemately  upon  me  and  upon  the  ground,  and  looking  fixedly  at  me, 
without  uttering  a  single  word.  At  last  he  extended  his  arm  toward  me, 
and  I  felt  his  puise.  It  was  weak  and  irregular.  I  wished  him  to  take  a 
little  orange-flower  water,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  hâve  heard  me.  I  entreat- 
ed  him  to  go  out  and  breathe  the  open  air  in  the  garden." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Napoléon,  in  a  low  and  altered  tone  of  voice,  '^  that 
it  can  relieve  me  from  the  state  of  oppression  under  which  I  am  laboring  ?" 

"  I  dô,  sire,"  Antommarchi  replied  ;  ''  and,  at  the  same  time,  again  I  en- 
treat  your  majesty  to  use  also  the  beverage  I  hâve  proposed.  to  you." 

Napoléon  drank  of  the  orange  water,  and  said,  '*  You  wish  me  to  go  into 
the  garden.  Be  it  so."  He  rose  with  difficulty,  and,  leaning  upon  the  doc- 
tor's  arm,  said,  "  I  am  very  weak.    My  trembling  legs  can  hardly  support  me." 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  Emperor,  assisted  by  his  physician,  tottered 
along  as  far  as  the  summer-house,  where  his  strength  entirely  failed  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  upon  a  bench.  He  was  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  said, 

"  The  papers  announce  that  the  Princess  Eliza  died  of  a  nervous  fever, 
and  that  she  has  appointed  Jérôme  guardian  of  her  children."  After  an  af- 
fectionate  eulogium  upon  her  character,  he  continued,  *'  I  know  not  how  fai 
the  news  of  her  death  is  to  be  credited  in  the  manner  related  in  the  papers  ; 
but  I  think  that  she  can  not  hâve  appointed  Jérôme  guardian  of  her  children. 
To  render  that  admissible,  it  must  be  supposed  that  her  husband,  Bacciocchi, 
is  either  dead  or  absent  ;  otherwise  he  is  their  guardian  by  the  right  of  law 
and  nature." 
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The  Emperor  rose,  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  the  doctor,  and,  looking  him 
Bteadfastly  in  the  face»  Baid,  '*  You  see,  doctor,  Eliza  has  just  shown  us  the 
way.  Death,  which  seems  to  hâve  overlooked  our  family,  now  begins  to 
strike  it.  My  tum  can  not  be  far  distant.  I  hâve  no  longer  any  strength, 
activity,  or  energy  left.  I  am  no  longer  Napoléon.  You  endeavor  in  vain 
to  revive  hope — ^to  recall  life  upon  the  point  of  escaping.  Your  care  is  with- 
out  avail  against  Fate.  Its  decrees  are  immutable,  its  décisions  without  ap- 
peal.  The  first  person  of  our  family  who  will  folio w  Eliza  to  the  grave  is 
that  great  Napoléon  who  hère  drags  on  a  misérable  existence — who  sinks 
under  its  weight,  but  who,  however,  still  keeps  Europe  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
As  for  me,  ail  is  over.     My  days  will  soon  end  on  this  misérable  rock." 

They  retumed  to  the  hoase,  and  the  Emperor,  exhausted  and  dejected, 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed.  He  spoke  of  his  son,  whom  he  could  never 
hope  to  see  again,  and  of  Maria  Louisa.  The  doctor  endeavored  to  tum  his 
thoughts  from  thèse  painful  recollections.  "  I  understand  you,  doctor,"  said 
the  Emperor,  sadly.  "  Well,  be  it  so.  Let  us  forget,  if  indeed  the  heart  of 
a  father  can  forget." 

January  26rt.  Intelligence  arrived  at  St.  Helena  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Spain  and  Naples.  "  Ferdinand  of  Spain,"  said  the  Emperor, 
''  is  a  man  incapable  of  goveming  himself,  and,  of  course,  he  is  incapable  of 
goveming  the  Peninsula.  As  for  the  révolution  in  Naples,  I  must  confess 
that  I  did  not  expect  it.  Who  would  ever  hâve  supposed  that  a  set  of  Mac- 
cheronai  would  ape  the  Spaniards,  proclaim  their  principles,  and  rival  them 
in  courage  î  No  doubt  that,  of  the  two  Ferdinands,  one  is  not  better  than 
the  other.  But  the  question  does  not  tum  upon  them — it  is  upon  their  re- 
spective nations  ;  and  between  thèse  there  is  so  great  a  différence  in  point 
of  energy  and  élévation  of  sentiment,  that  either  the  Neapolitans  are  mad, 
or  this  movement  of  theirs  is  a  foremnner  of  a  gênerai  insurrection.  In  the 
présence,  as  they  are,  of  the  rulers  of  Italy,  what  can  they  do  if  they  are  not 
supported  by  some  great  nation  ?  If  they  are  thus  supported,  I  applaud  their 
patriotism  ;  but  if  it  be  otherwise,  how  much  I  pity  my  good  and  dear  ItaV 
ians  !  They  will  be  immolated,  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  gênerons  blood 
will  not  benefit.the  beautifîil  soil  which  gave  them  birth.  I  pity  them.  Un- 
fortunate  people  !  they  are  distributed  in  groupe,  divided,  separated  among  a 
parcel  of  princes  who  only  serve  to  excite  aversions,  to  dissolve  the  ties 
which  unité  them,  and  to  prevent  them  from  agreeing  together  and  co-oper- 
ating  with  each  other  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  liberty.  ït  was 
that  tribe-like  spirit  I  was  endeavoring  to  destroy.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
gain  this  object  that  I  annexed  part  of  Italy  to  France,  and  formed  a  king- 
dom  of  the  other  part.  I  wished  to  eradicate  local  habits,  partial  and  nar- 
row  views,  to  model  the  inhabitants  after  our  manners,  to  accustom  them  to 
our  laws,  and  then  to  unité  them  together,  and  restore  them  to  the  ancient 
glory  of  Italy. 

**  I  proposed  to  make  of  ail  thèse  states  thus  agglomerated  a  compact  and 
independent  power,  over  which  my  second  son  would  hâve  reigned,  and  of 
which  Rome,  restored  and  embellished,  would  hâve  been  the  capital.  \ 
should  hâve  removed  Murât  from  Naples.  From  the  sea  to  the  Alps  only 
one  sway  would  hâve  been  acknowledged.    I  had  already  begun  the  execu- 
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tion  of  that  plan  which  I  had  formed  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  Italy. 
Workmen  were  already  engaged  in  clearing  Rome  of  its  ruins,  and  in  drain- 
ing  the  Pontine  Marshes.  .  But  war,  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed, 
and  the  sacrifices  I  was  obliged  to  aak  of  the  people,  did  not  aUow  me  to  do 
for  them  what  I  wished.  Such,  my  dear  doctor,  were  the  motives  which 
stopped  me. 

''Ah  !  doctor,  what  recollections,  what  epochs  that  beautiful  Italy  recalls 
to  my  mind  !  Methinks  the  moment  is  only  just  gone  by  when  I  took  the 
command  of  the  army  which  conquered  it.  I  was  young,  like  you.  I  pos- 
sessed  your  vivacity,  your  ardor.  I  felt  the  consciousness  of  my  powers, 
and  burned  to  enter  the  lists.  I  had  already  given  proof  of  what  I  could  do. 
My  aptitude  was  not  contested,  but  my  youth  displeased  those  old  soldiers 
who  had  grown  gray  on  the  field  of  battle.  Perceiving  this,  I  felt  the  neces- 
sity  of  coi^pensating  the  disadvantage  by  an  austerity  of  principlea  from 
which  I  never  departed.  BriUiant  actions  were  required  to  conciliate  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  the  military,  and  I  performed  some.  We  march- 
eày  and  every  thing  vanished  at  our  approach.  My  name  was  soon  as  dear 
to  the  people  as  to  the  soldiers.  I  could  not  be  insensible  to  this  unanimity 
of  homage,  and  became  indiffèrent  to  erery  thing  that  was  not  glory.  The 
air  resounded  with  acclamations  on  my  passage.  Every  thing  was  at  my 
disposai.  But  I  only  thought  of  my  brave  soldiers,  of  France,  and  of  poster- 
ity;' 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1821,  the  Emperor's  health 
was  most  déplorable,  and  his  sufierings  were  extrême.  Amid  the  fluctua- 
tions of  pain  and  disease^  confined  to  his  cheerless  chamber,  buried  in  fogs, 
and  with  an  incessant  continuance  of  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  the  dismal 
weeks  lingered  along. 

March  ^th.  The  conversation  in  the  Emperor's  sick-chamber  turned  upon 
the  fine  arts.  One  présent  held  music  in  very  little  estimation,  and  did  not 
conceal  his  opinion.  ''  You  are  wrong,"  said  the  Emperor.  ''  Of  ail  the 
libéral  arts,  music  has  the  greatest  influence  over  the  passions,  and  is  that 
to  which  the  legislator  ought  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement.  A  well-> 
composed  song  strikes  and  softens  the  mind,  and  produces  .a  greater  efiect 
than  a  moral  work,  which  convinces  our  reason,  but  does  not  warm  our  feel- 
ings,  nor  effect  the  slightest  altération  in  our  habits." 

March  17 th,  The  aged  Abbé  Buonavita  was  completely  broken  down  by 
the  dismal  cUmate  of  St.  Helena.  To  save  his  life,  Napoléon  sent  him  to 
Europe,  settling  upon  him  a  pension  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

''  Accompany  this  good  old  man  to  Jamestown,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and 
give  him  ail  the  assistance  and  advice  which  so  long  a  voyage  requires.  I 
should  like  to  know  that  the  good  ecclesiastic  were  already  arrived  at  Rome, 
and  safe  from  the  dangers  of  the  passage.  What  kind  of  a  réception  do  you 
think  he  will  meet  with  at  Rome  ?  Do  you  not  suppose  it  will  be  a  favor- 
able one  ?  At  any  rate,  they  owe  it  to  me  to  treat  him  weil,  for,  after  ail, 
without  me,  what  would  hâve  become  of  the  Church  ?" 

March  20th.  Madam  Bertrand  came  in  to  see  the  Emperor.  She  was  in 
very  feeble  health,  but  tried  to  appear  cheerful.  Napoléon,  in  a  serene  frame 
of  mind,  said  to  her,  ''  We  must  prépare  for  the  fatal  sentence.    You,  little 
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Hortense,  and  myself  are  doomed  to  meet  our  fate  on  this  misérable  rock. 
I  shall  go  first,  you  will  come  next,  and  Hortense  will  follow.  We  shall  ail 
three  meet  again  in  Paradise."  He  then  repeated  the  foUowing-  linea  from 
Voltaire  : 

'*  Mais  à  reroir  Paris,  je  ne  dois  plus  prétendre  ; 
Vous  Toyez  qu'au  tombeau  je  suis  prêt  à  descendre. 
Je  Yais  au  Roi  des  rois  demander  aujourd'hui 
Le  prix  de  tous  les  maux  que  j'ai  soufferts  pour  luL" 

ZavrCf  Aet  II.,  Sccne  3. 

March  29th.  The  disease  preying  upon  the  Emperor  was  evidently  mak- 
ing  rapid  progreBS.  Napoléon  was  willing  to  submit  to  any  extemal  applica- 
tions, but  said  to  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of  voice  expressive  of  the  excessive 
répugnance*  he  felt,  ^*  It  is,  perhaps,  beyond  my  power  to  take  medicines. 
The  aversion  I  feel  for  them  is  almost  inconceivable.  I  exposed  myself  to 
dangers  with  indifférence.  I  saw  death  without  émotion  ;  but  I  can  not, 
notwithstanding  ail  my  efforts,  approach  my  lips  to  a  cup  containing  the 
slightest  préparation.  True  it  is  that  I  am  a  spoiled  child,  who  bas  never 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  physic."  Then  tuming  to  Madam  Bertrand,  he 
said,  *'  How  do  you  manage  to  take  ail  those  pills  and  drugs  which  the  doc- 
tor  is  constantly  prescribing  for  you  ?" 

'^I  take  them,"  she  replied,  *' without  thinking  about  it,  and  I  advise  your 
majesty  to  do  the  same." 

He  shook  bis  head,  and  addressed  the  same  question  to  General  Montholon, 
from  whom  he  received  a  similar  an^wer. 

"  I  am,  then/'  said  Napoléon,  *'  the  only  one  who  rebels  against  medicine. 
I  will  do  so  no  longer.  Givc  me  the  stuff."  He  seized  the  cup  eagerly,  as 
if  afraid  that  bis  resolution  would  forsake  him,  and  swallowed  the  dose. 

March  31.  The  orderly  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  certify  the  présence 
of  Napoléon,  was  ordered  to  make  a  report  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  every  day, 
stating  that  he  had  that  day  seen  "  General  Bonaparte."  The  Emperor  had 
now  been  confined  to  bis  bed  since  the  17th  of  March.  The  officer,  pos» 
sessing  gentlemanly  feelings,  could  not  summon  brutaUty  enough  to  force 
bis  way  into  the  chamber  of  the  dying  victim.  Ail  that  Napoléon  now  asked 
was  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die  in  peace,  no  longer  tortured  by  the 
hateful  présence  of  bis  jailers.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  enraged.  He  came 
to  Longwood  with  bis  suite,  walked  ail  around  the  house,  and  threatened 
the  officer  with  the  severest  punishment  if  he  did  not  obey  the  order. 

The  officer  was  greatly  embarriEissed.  He  applied  to  General  Montholon 
and  Marchand.  They,  feeling  for  bis  perplexity,  arranged  matters  so  that 
the  officer  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  Emperor  without  Napoléon  being  con- 
scious  of  bis  présence.  At  a  moment  when  the  Emperor  had  occasion  to 
rise  from  bis  bed  in  the  darkened  room,  while  Montholon  and  Antommarchi 
stood  by  the  languid  sufferer.  Marchand  slightly  opened  one  of  the  curtains, 
as  if  to  look  out  into  the  garden.  The  agent  of  the  govemor,  who  stood) 
outside,  peeped  in,  and  was  thus  able  to  make  bis  report. 

StiU  this  did  not  satisfy  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  declared  that  if  bis  agent 
was  not  permitted  daily  to  see  General  BonapariCy  he  would  come  to  Long- 
wood with  bis  staff  and  force  bis  way  into  the  house,  regardless  of  conse- 
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quences.  General  Montholon  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  the  insulting 
and  cruel  deed.  He  represented  to  him  the  respect  due  to  misfortune,  and 
how  niuch  his  unwelcome  appearance  would  discompose  and  agitate  the 
dying  Emperor.  Sir  Hudson  was  incapable  of  appreciating  such  argu- 
ments, and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  Just  at  this  moment  Dr.  Antom- 
marchi  made  his  appearance,  almost  sufibcated  with  indignation  at  this  in- 
human  treatment  of  his  revered  patient. 

"  Where  is  General  Bonaparte  r^  said  the  govemor,  haughtily. 

^'There  is  no  General  Bonaparte  hère,"  Ântommarchi  as  haughtily  replied. 

"  When  did  he  disappear  ?*'  rejoined  the  governor. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  precisely,"  said  Antommarchi.  "  The  last  battle  at 
which  General  Bonaparte  commanded  was  that  of  Aboukir.  He  fought  for 
civilization  ;  you  were  protecting  barbarism.  He  defeated  your  allies,  and 
threw  them  into  the  sea.  His  victory  was  complète.  I  hâve  not  heard  of 
General  Bonaparte  since.  But  hasten  and  fiU  up  the  measure  of  your  indig- 
nities  by  depriving  the  Emperor  of  the  short  remains  of  his  existence." 

"  Tke  Emperor  r  said  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  scomfully  ;  "  what  emperor?" 

"  He  who  made  England  tremble,"  replied  Antommarchi,  "  and  placed  in 
the  h'ands  of  the  Continent  the  weapon  which  will  sooner  or  later  give  the 
death-blow  to  your  aristocracy." 

"  That  soûl,"  says  Antommarchi,  with  gênerons  indignation,  '^  must  be 
formed  of  the  mud  of  the  Thames  who  can  come  and  watch  for  the  last 
breath  of  the  dying  man.  The  resolution  taken  by  the  Calabrian  was  too 
firm,  and  his  own  temper  too  savage,  to  permit  any  hope  that  the  rules  of 
décorum  or  the  dictâtes  of  humanity  would  be  attended  to.  Count  Ber- 
trand and  General  Montholon,  therefore,  sought  some  other  means  to  ap* 
pease  the  storm.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  persuade  Napoléon  to 
consent  to  calling  in  a  consulting  physician.  He  chose  Dr.  Amott,  whon^ 
the  govemor  made  responsible  for  the  présence  of  the  Emperor,  and  who 
was  obliged  to  make  every  day  a  report,  which  was  transmitted  to  Planta- 
tion House." 

April  2d.  The  British  govemment  had  now  finished  a  more  comfortable 
résidence  for  Napoléon  than  the  misérable,  dilapidated,  rat-infested  cabin 
where  the  Emperor  had  thus  far  been  confined.  Sir  Hudson's  Lowe's  phy» 
sician,  Dr.  Amott,  urged  his  being  removed.  The  dying  Emperor  listened 
to  him  without  answering  a  word,  and  then  tuming  to  his  friend,  Dr.  An- 
tommarchi, said,  **  Is  that  your  opinion,  doctor  ?" 

"  No,  sire,"  Antommarchi  replied.  "  The  fever  is  too  violent.  The  re- 
moval  from  one  house  to  another  might  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
conséquences." 

"  You  hâve  heard,"  said  the  Emperor  to  Dr.  Amott.  "  We  must  think  no 
more  about  it." 

Dr.  Arnott  still  ventured  to  urge  the  removal,  but  the  Emperor  made  no 
reply. 

April  5th.  The  Emperor  passed  a  night  of  extrême  sufiering.  He  was 
heard,  in  a  moment  of  anguish,  to  exclaim,  "  Ah  !  since  I  was  to  lose  my  life 
in  this  déplorable  manner,  why  did  the  cannon  halls  spare  it  ?" 

April  6th.  It  was  now  twenty  days  since  the  Emperor  had  been  able  to 
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eliave,  The  doctor  had  often  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  order  one  of 
hia  servants  to  «hâve  him,  but  he  had  always  eluded  the  subject.  At  last 
the  inconvenience  became  so  great,  that  he  eipreesed  a  wish  to  be  shaved. 
The  doctor  proposed  to  send  for  a  barber.  The  Empetor  pondered  the  sub- 
ject for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 

"  I  hâve  alwayB  ihaved  myself.  Nobodjr  has  ever  put  bis  hand  on  my 
&ce.  I  am  now  without  strength,  and  must,  of  necessity,  reeign  and  lubmit 
to  that  againat  which  my  nature  has  always  revolted.  But  no,  doctor,"  he 
added,  "  it  shall  not  be  iaid  that  I  hâve  thus  sufTered  myself  lo  be  touched. 
It  is  only  you  whom  I  wili  allow  to  shave  me,'.' 

The  doctor  pleaded  inexpérience,  and  urged  the  Emperor  to  eœploy  a 
more  skillful  hand. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  it  shall  be  as  you  like  ;  but  certainly  no 
one  but  yourself  shall  ever  boast  of  having  put  his  hands  on  my  face," 

April  7th.  The  Emperor  was  a  little  more  comfortable.  Summoning  his 
strength,  he  rose,  shaved  himself,  dressed,  and  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair. 
As  he  was  reading  one  of  the  European  joumals,  he  came  to  an  offcpsive 
anecdote  in  référence  lo  two  of  his  gênerais.     He  remarkod, 

"  No  doubt  faults  were  committed.  But  who  is  exempt  from  faults  7  The 
citizen,  in  the  quiet  ténor  of  his  easy  hfe,  has  his  moments  of  weakness  and 
strength.  And  it  is  required  that  men,  grovm  old  in  the  midst  of  the  hazards 
of  war,  who  bave  constantly  had  to  contend  with  ail  kinds  of  difHculties, 
shonld  never  bave  been  inferior  to  themselves  at  any  moment — should  bave 
always  exactly  hit  the  mark." 
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April  I5th.  The  Emperor  devoted  the  whole  moming  to  writing  bis  wiU. 
It  commenced  as  foUows  :  '*  1.  I  die  in  the  Apostolicaï  Roman  religion,  in 
the  midst  of  which  I  was  born,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  2.  It  is  my  wish 
that  my  ashes  may  repose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  people  whom  I  bave  loved  so  well.  3.  I  bave  always  had  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  my  dearest  wife,  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  retain  for 
her,  to  my  last  moments,  the  most  tender  sentiments.  I  beseech  ber  to 
watch  over  my  son,  in  order  to  préserve  him  from  the  snares  which  yet  en- 
viron bis  infancy.  4.  I  recommend  to  my  son  never  to  forget  that  be  was 
bom  a  French  prince,  and  never  to  allow  bimself  to  become  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  triumvirs  who  oppress  thé  nations  of  Europe.  He  ought 
never  to  fight  against  France,  or  to  injure  ber  in  any  manner.  He  ought  to 
adopt  my  motto,  Every  ihingfor  the  French  people. ^^ 

He  then  remembered,  in  kind  and  munificent  bequests,  ail  of  bis  old  friends 
who  were  still  living,  and  the  widows  and  the  children  of  those  who  were 
dead.    No  one  escaped  bis  grateful  memory. 

April  I7th.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon  Napoléon  sent  for  Count  Mon* 
tholon.  His  face  was  fiusbed,  and  bis  eye  beamed  with  peculiar  lustre. 
'^  My  mind  bas  been  roused,'^  saîd  he,  *'  in  talking  with  General  Bertrand 
about  what  my  executors  sbould  say  to  my  son  when  they  see  him.  I  wish, 
in  a  few  words,  to  give  you  a  summary  of  the  counsels  which  I  bequeath  to 
my  son.  You  will  thus  be  more  easily  enabled  to  détail  my  ideas  to  him. 
Write."  The  Emperor  then  rapidly  dictated  the  folio wing  extraordinary 
letter  : 

"  My  son  sbould  not  think  of  avenging  my  death.  He  sbould  profit  by  it. 
Let  the  remembrance  of  what  I  bave  done  never  leave  his  mind.  Let  him 
always  be,  Uke  ]aie,  every  inch  a  Frenchman.  The  aim  of  ail  his  efforts 
sbould  be  to  reign  by  peace.  If  he  sbould  recommence  my  wars  out  o( 
pure  love  of  imitation,  and  without  any  absolute  necessity,  he  would  be  a 
mère  ape.  To  do  my  work  over  again  would  be  to  suppose  that  I  had  done 
nothing.  To  complète  it,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  to  show  the  solidity  of 
the  basis,  and  explain  the  whole  plan  of  an  édifice  which  I  had  only  roughly 
sketched.  The  same  thing  is  not  done  twice  in  a  century.  I  was  obliged 
to  daunt  Europe  by  my  arms.  In  the  présent  day,  the  way  is  to  convince 
her.  I  saved  the  révolution  which  was  about  to  perisb.  I  raised  it  from  its 
ruins,  and  showed  it  to  the  world  beaming  with  glory.  I  bave  implanted  new 
ideas  in  France  and  in  Europe.  They  can  not  rétrograde.  Let  my  son  bring 
into  blossom  ail  that  I  bave  sown.  Let  him  develop  ail  the  éléments  of 
prosperity  inclosed  in  the  soil  of  France,  and  by  thèse  means  be  may  yet  be 
a  great  sovereign. 

'^  The  Bourbons  will  not  maintain  their  position  after  my  death.  A  re- 
action in  my  favor  will  take  place  every  where,  even  in  England.  This 
reaction  will  be  a  fine  inheritance  for  my  son.  It  is  possible  that  the  £n- 
glish,  in  order  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  their  persécutions,  will  favor  my 
son's  retum  to  France.  But  in  order  to  live  in  a  good  understanding  with 
England,  it  is  necessary,  at  any  cost,  to  favor  her  commercial  interests. 
This  necessity  leads  to  one  of  thèse  two  conséquences — ^w^  with  England, 
or  a  sharing  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  with  her.    This  second  condition 
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is  the  only  one  possible  in  the  présent  day.  The  exterior  question  will  long 
take  precedence,  in  France,  of  the  interior.  I  bequeath  to  my  son  sufficient 
strength  and  sympathy  to  enable  him  ^o  continue  my  work,  with  the  single 
aid  of  an  elevated  and  conciliatory  diplomacy. 

"  His  position  at  Vienna  is  déplorable.  Will  Austria  set  him  at  liberty 
unconditionally  ?  But,  after  ail,  Francis  I.  was  once  in  a  more  critical  po- 
sition, and  yet  his  French  nationality  was  nothing  impaired  by  it.  Let  not 
my  son  ever  mount  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  foreign  influence.  His  aim 
should  not  be  to  fulfiU  a  désire  to  reign,  but  to  deserve  the  approbation  of 
posterity.  Let  him  cherish  an  intimacy  with  my  family,  whenever  it  shall 
be  in  his  power.  My  mother  is  a  woman  of  the  old  school.  Joseph  and 
Eugène  are  able  to  give  him  good  counsel.  Hortense  and  Catharine  are 
superior  women.  If  he  remains  in  exile,  let  him  marry  one  of  my  nièces. 
If  France  recalls  him,  let  him  seek  the  hand  of  a  Princess  of  Russia.  This 
court  is  the  only  one  where  family  ties  rule  policy.  The  alliance  which  he 
may  côntract  should  tend  to  increase  the  exterior  influence  of  France,  and 
not  to  introduce  a  foreign  influence  into  its  councils.  The  French  nation, 
when  it  is  not  taken  the  wrong  way,  is  more  easily  govemed  than  any  other. 
Its  prompt  and  easy  compréhension  is  unequaled.  It  immediately  discems 
who  labors  for  and  who  against  it.  But  then  it  is  necessary  always  to  speak 
to  its  sensés,  otherwise  its  uneasy  spirit  gnaws  ;  it  ferments  and  explodes. 

^'  My  son  will  arrive  after  a  time  of  civil  troubles.  He  has  but  one  party 
to  fear,  tbat  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans.  This  party  has  been  germinating  for 
a  long  time.  Let  him  despise  ail  parties,  and  only  see  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Excepting  those  who  Kave  betrayed  their  country,  he  ought  to  forget  the  pre- 
vious  conduct  of  ail  men,  and  reward  talent,  merit,  and  services  wherever 
he  finds  them.  Chateaubriand,  notwithstanding  his  libel,  is  a  good  French- 
man.* 

**  France  is  the  country  where  the  chiefs  of  parties  hâve  the  least  influence. 
To  rest  for  support  on  them  is  to  build  on  sand.  Great  things  can  be  done 
in  France  only  by  having  the  support  of  the  tnass  of  the  people.  Besides, 
a  government  should  always  seek  for  support  where  it  is  really  to  be  found. 
There  are  moral  laws  as  inflexible  and  imperious  as  the  j^ysical  ones.  The 
Bourbons  can  only  rely  for  support  on  the  nobles  and  the  priests,  whatever 
may  be  the  Constitution  which  they  are  made  to  adopt.  The  water  will 
descend  again  to  its  level,  in^spite  of  the  machine  which  has  raised  it  for  a 
moment.  I,  on  the  contrary,  relied  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  without 
exception.  I  set  the  example  of  a  government  which  favored  the  interests 
of  ail.  I  did  not  govem  by  the  help  of,  or  solely  for,  either  the  nobles,  the 
priests,  the  citizens,  or  tradesmen.  I  govemed  for  the  whole  community, 
for  the  whole  family  of  the  French  nation. 

'^  My  nobility  will  alTord  no  support  to  my  son.  I  required  more  than  one 
génération  to  succeed  in  making  them  assume  my  color,  and  préserve,  by  trar 
dition,  the  sacred  deposit  of  my  moral  conquests.  From  the  year  1815,  ail 
the  grandees  opcnly  espoused  the  opposite  party.    I  felt  no  reliance  either 

*  Notlûiig  can  more  strikingly  show  the  exalted  character  of  Napoléon  than  his  readiness  to  for- 
gire  the  atrocious  libel  of  Chateaabriand.  We  havc  but  few  examples  of  a  spirit  se  magnanîmous 
and  selPforgetful. 
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on  my  marshals  or  my  nobility,  not  even  (fn  my  colonels  ;  but  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  whole  anny,  up  to  the  grade  of  captatn,  were 
on  my  side.  I  was  not  deceived  in  feeling  this  confidence.  They  owe  much 
to  me.  I  was  their  true  représentative.  My  dictatorship  was  indispensable. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  they  always  offered  me  more  power  than  I  desired. 
In  the  présent  day  there  is  nothing  possible  in  France  but  what  is  necessary. 
It  will  not  be  the  same  with  my  son.  His  power  will  be  disputed.  He  must 
anticipate  every  désire  for  liberty.  It  is,  besides,  easier  in  ordinary  times 
to  reign  with  the  help  of  the  Chambers  than  alone.  The  Assemblies  take  a 
greàt  part  of  your  responsibility,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  always  to 
hâve  the  majority  on  your  side  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  demoralize 
the  country.  The  influence  of  the  government  in  France  is  immense  ;  and 
if  it  understands  the  way,  it  has  no  need  of  employing  corruption  in  order 
to  find  support  on  ail  sides.  The  aim  of  a  sovereign  is  not  only  to  reign,  but 
to  diffuse  instruction,  morality,  and  welUbeing.  Any  thing  false  is  but  a  bad 
aid. 

''In  my  youth  I  too  entertained  some  illusions  ;  but  I  soon  recovered  from 
them.  The  great  orators,  who  rule  the  Assemblies  by  the  brilliance  of  their 
éloquence  are,  in  gênerai,  men  of  the  most  médiocre  political  talents.  They 
should  not  be  opposed  in  thmr  own  way,  for  they  hâve  always  more  noisy 
words  at  command  than  you.  Their  éloquence  should  be  opposed  by  a  se- 
rions and  logical  argument.  Their  strength  lies  in  vagueness.  They  should 
be  brought  back  to  the  reality  of  facts.  Practical  arguments  destroy  them 
In  the  Council  there  were  men  possessed  of  much  more  éloquence  than  I 
was.  I  always  defeated  them  by  this  simple  argument,  two  and  two  make 
four. 

"  France  possesses  very  clevcr  practical  men.  The  only  thing  necessary 
is  to  find  them,  and  to  give  them  the  means  of  reaching  the  proper  station. 
Such  a  one  is  at  the  plow  who  ought  to  be  in  the  Council  ;  and  such  another 
is  minister  who  ought  to  be  at  the  plow.  Let  not  my  son  be  astonished  to 
hear  men,  the  most  reasonable  to  ail  appearance,  propose  to  him  the  most 
absurd  plans.  From  the  agrarian  law  to  the  despotism  of  the  grand  Turk, 
every  system  finds  -an  apologist  in  France.  Let  him  listen  to  them  ail  ;  let 
him  take  every  thing  at  its  just  value,  and  surround  himself  by  ail  the  real 
capacity  of  the  country.  The  French  people  are  influenced  by  two  powerful 
passions,  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  distinction.  Thèse,  though  seem- 
ingiy  opposed,  are  derived  from  one  and  the  same  feeling.  A  government* 
can  only  satisfy  thèse  two  wants  by  the  most  exact  justice.  The  law  and 
action  of  the  government  must  be  equal  toward  ail.  Honors  and  rewards 
must  be  conferrexl  on  the  men  who  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  ail,  to  be  most 
worthy  of  them.  Merit  may  be  pardoned,  but  not  intrigue.  The  order  of 
the  Légion  of  Honor  has  been  an  immense  and  powerful  incitement  to  virtûe, 
talent,  and  courage.  If  ill  employed,  it  would  become  a  great  evil,  by  alien- 
ating  the  whole  army  if  the  spirit  of  court  intrigue  and  coterie  presided  at 
its  nominations  or  in  its  administration. 

"  My  son  will  be  obliged  to  allow  the  liberty  of  the  press.  This  is  a  ne- 
cessity  in  the  présent  day.  In  order  to  govern,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue 
a  more  or  less  perfect  theory,  but  to  build  with  the  materials  which  are  under 
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one's  hand;  to  submit  to  necessrities,  and  profit  by  theia.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  ought  to  become,  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  difiusing,  through  ail  the.  most  distant  corners  of  the  empire,  sound  doc- 
trines and  good  principles.  To  leave  it  to  itself  would  -be  to  fall  asleep  on 
the  brink  of  a  danger.  On  the  conclusion  of  a  gênerai  peace,  I  would  hâve 
instituted  a  Directory  of  the  Press,  composed  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  I  would  hâve  diffused,  even  to  the  most  distant  hamlet,  my  ideas 
and  my  intentions.  In  the  présent  day,  it  is  impossible  to  remain,  as  one 
might  hâve  donc  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  transfor- 
mations of  Society.  Now  one  must,  under  the  pain  of  death,  either  direct 
or  hinder  every  thing. 

*'  My  son  ought  to  be  a  man  of  new  ideas,  and  of  the  cause  which  I  hâve 
made  triumphant  every  where.  He  ought  to  establish  institutions  which 
shall  efface  ail  traces  of  the  feudal  law,  secure  the  dignity  of  man,  and  de- 
velop  those  germs  of  prosperity.  which  hâve  been  budding  for  centuries.  He 
should  propagate,  in  ail  those  countries  now  uncivilized  and  barbarous,  the 
benefits  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  Such  should  be  the  aim  of  ail  my 
son's  thoughts.  Such  is  the  cause  for  which  I  die  a  martyr  to  the  hatred 
of  the  oligarchs,  of  which  I  am  the  object.  Let  him  consider  the  holiuess 
of  my  cause.  Look  at  the  régicides  !  They  were  formerly  in  the  councils 
of  a  Bourbon.  To-morrow  they  wiU  retum  to  their  country,  and  I  and 
mine  expiate  in  torture  the  blessings  which  I  desired  to  bestow  on  nations. 
My  enemies  are  the  enemies  of  humanity.  They  désire  to  fetter  the  people, 
whom  they  regard  as  a  flock  of  sheep.  They  endeavor  to  oppress  France, 
and  to  make  the  stream  reascend  toward  its  source.  Let  them  take  care 
that  it  does  not  burst  its  bounds. 

*'  With  my  son,  ail  opposite  interests  may  live  in  peace;  new  ideas  be  dif- 
fused  and  gather  strength,  without  any  violent  shock,  or  the  sacrifice  of  any 
victims,  and  humanity  be  spared  dreadful  misfortunes.  But  if  the  blind 
hatred  of  kings  still  pursues  my  blood  after  my  death,  I  shall  then  be  avenged, 
but  cruelly  avenged.  Civilization  will  sufTer  in  every  way  if  nations  burst 
their  bounds,  and  ri  vers  of  Uood  will  be  shed  throughout  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope; the  lights  of  science  and  knowledge  will.be  extinguished  amid  civil 
and  foreign  warfare.  More  than  three  hundred  years  of  troubles  will  be  re- 
quired  in  order  to  destroy  in  Europe  that  royal  authority  which  bas,  but  for 
a  day,  represented  the  interests  of  ail  classes  of  men,  but  which  struggled 
for  several  centuries  before  it  could  throw  off  ail  the  restraints  of  the  Mid- 
dle  Ages.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  North  advances  against  civilization, 
the  struggle  will  be  of  shorter  duration,  but  the  blows  more  fatal.  The  well- 
being  of  nations,  ail  the  results  which  it  bas  taken  so  many  years  to  obtain, 
will  be  destroyed,  and  none  can  foresee  the  disastrous  conséquences.  The 
accession  of  my  son  is  for  the  interest  of  nations  as  well  as  of  kings.  Be- 
yond  the  circle  of  ideas  and  principles  for  which  we  hâve  fought,  and  which 
I  bave  carried  triumphantly  through  ail  difiiculties,  I  see  naught  but  slavery 
and  confusion  for  France  and  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  . 

"  You  will  publish  ail  that  I  bave  dictated  or  written,  and  you  will  engage 
my  son  to  read  and  reflect  upon  it.  You  will  tell  him  to  protect  ail  those 
who  bave  served  me  well,  and  their  number  is  large.    My  poor  soldiers,  so 
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magnanimous,  so  deyoted,  are  now,  perhap»;  in  want  of  bread.  What  cour- 
age, what  good  sensé  is  there  in  this  French  people  !  What  buried  riches, 
which  will,  perhaps,  never  again  see  the  light  of  day  !  Europe  is  progress- 
ing  toward  an  inévitable  transformation.  To  endeavor  to  retard  this  prog- 
ress  would  be  but  to  lose  strength  by  a  useless  struggle.  To  favor  it  is  to 
strengthen  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  ail. 

'^  There  are  desires  of  nationality  which  must  be  satisfied  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  toward  this  end  that  continuai  progress  should  be  made.  My  son's  po- 
sition will  not  be  exempt  from  immense  difficulties.  Let  him  do  by  gênerai 
consent  what  I  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  eflfect  by  force  of  arms. 
When  I  was  victorious  over  Russia  in  1812,  the  problem  of  a  peace  of  a 
hundred  years'  duration  was  solved.  I  eut  the  Gordian  knot  of  nations.  In 
the  présent  day  it  must  be  untied.  The  remembrance  of  the  thrones  which 
I  raised  up,  when  it  was  for  the  interest  of  my  gênerai  policy  so  to  do,  should 
be  effaced.  In  the  year  1815  I  exacted  from  my  brothers  that  they  should 
forget  their  royalty,  and  only  take  the  title  of  French  princes.  My  son 
should  follow  this  example.     An  opposite  course  would  excite  just  alarm, 

**  It  is  no  longer  in  the  North  that  great  questions  will  be  resolved,  but  in 
the  Mediterranean.  There,  there  is  enough  to  content  ail  the  ambition  of 
the  différent  powers;  and  the  happiness  of  civilized  nations  may  be  pur- 
chased  with  fragments  of  barbarous  lands.  Let  the  kings  listen  to  reason. 
Europe  will  no  longer  afford  matter  for  maintaining  international  hatreds. 
Préjudices  are  dissipated  and  intermingled.  Routes  of  commerce  are  be- 
coming  multiplied.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  one  nation  to  monopolize  it. 
As  a  mean.  by  which  my  «on  may  »ee  whether  his  administration  be  good 
or  the  contrary,  whether  his  laws  are  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the 
country,  let  him  hâve  an  annual  and  particular  report  presented  to  him  of 
the  number  of  condemnations  pronounced  by  the  tribunals.  If  crimes  and 
delinquencies  increase  in  number,  it  is  a  proof  that  misery  is  on  the  increase, 
and  that  society  is  ill  govemed.  Their  diminution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
proof  of  the  contrary. 

^*  Religions  ideas  hare  more  influence  than  certain  narrow-minded  philoso- 
phers  are  willing  to  believe.  They  are  capable  of  rendering  great  services 
to  humanity.  By  standing  well  with  the  Pope,  an  influence  is  still  main- 
tained  over  the  consciences  of  a  hundred  millions  of  men.  Pius  VII.  will  be 
always  well  disposed  toward  my  son.  He  is  a  tolérant  and  cnlightened  old 
man.  Fatal  circumstances  embroiled  our  cabinets.  I  regret  this  deeply> 
Cardinal  Fesch  did  not  understand  me.  He  upheld  the  party  of  the  Ultra- 
montaneSf  the  enemies  of  true  religion  in  France.  If  you  are  permitted  to 
retum  to  France,  you  will  still  find  many  who  hâve  remained  faithful  to  my 
memory.  The  best  monuments  which  they  could  raise  to  me  woùld  be  to 
make  a  collection  of  ail  the  ideas  which  I  expressed  in  the  Council  of  State 
for  the  administration  of  the  empire  ;  to  collect  ail  my  instructions  to  my 
ministers,  and  to  make  a  list  of  the  works  which  I  undertook,  and  of  ail  the 
monuments  which  I  jraised  in  France  and  Italy.  In  what  I  hâve  said  in  the 
Council  of  State,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  measures  good 
only  for  the  moment,  and  those  whose  application  is  etemally  true. 

"  Let  my  son  oft^n  read  and  reflect  on  history.    This  is  the  only  true 
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philosophy .  Let  him  read  and  meditate  on  tbe  wars  of  the  greatest  captains. 
This  is  the  only  means  of  rightly  learning  the  science  of  war.  But  ail  thajt 
you  s&y  to  hhn,  or  ail  that  he  learns,  will  be  of  little  use  to  him  if  he  has 
not,  in  the  depth  oi  hia  heart,  that  sacred  fire  and  love  of  good  which  alone 
can  effect  great  things.  I  will  hope,  however,  that  he  wiU  be  worthy  of  his 
destiny." 

April  I9th.  After  several  days  and  nights  of  very  sevére  suffering,  the 
Emperot  appeared  a  little  better*  He  spoke  of  distinguished  military  cbief- 
tainB.  ^'  Marlborougb,"  said  hè,  '*  was  not  a  man  whose  nùnd  was  nàn-owly 
confined  to  the  field  of  battle.  He  fought  and  negotiated.  He  was  at  oince 
a  captain  and  a  diplomatist*    Has  tbe  20th  régiment  bis  campa^ns  î" 

**  I  think  not,"  answered  Dr.  Âmott.  ^ 

.'*  Well,"  added  the  Emperor,  ^'I  bave  there  a  copy  of  them,  which  I.am 
glad  tQ  offer  to  that  brave  regimept.  Take  it,  doctor,.  and  you  will  place  it 
in  their  library  as  coming  from  me." 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  censured  the  doctor  for  receiviiig  the  book.  He  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  presented  to  tbe  régiment,  fearing  that  it  would  incraase 
the  love  whiçh  those  English  eioldiera  already  manifested  for  Napoléon. 
''Doctor  Amott,"  says  Lord  HoUand,  in  the  n(rf>lespirit  characteristic  of  bis 
nature,  "  was  ordered  by  bis  superiors  to  retUm  the  book,  first,  beeause  it 
had  not  been  transmitted  through  the  Govetnment  House,  and,  secondly,  be- 
eause it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon,  not  of  Créneral  Bona^ 
parte.  Pitiful,  nairow-nûnded  malignity,  disgraceiul  alike  to  the  govern- 
ment  and  its  agents  !" 

April  20th  The  Emperor  enjoyed  a  temporary  respite  from  pain.  He 
was  in  cheerful  spirits*  Seeing  that  some  of  his  friends  hoped  that  h0  was 
permanently  better,  he  looked  at  them  with  a  placid  snûle,  and  said, 

''  My  friends,  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  better  to-day,  but  I  feel,  neverthe- 
less,  that  my  end  is  approaching.  After  my  death,  every  one  of  you  will 
hâve  the  consolation  of  retuming  to  Europe.  Some  of  you  will  see  your  rela- 
tions again,  and  some  your  friends,  and  I  shall  join  my  brave  companions  in 
the  Elycdan  Fields.  Yes,  Klebér,  Dessâz,  Bessières,  Duroc,  Ney,  Murât, 
Massena,  Berthier,  will  ail  come  to  meet  me.  They  will  speak  to  me  of 
what  we  bave  done  together,  and  I  will  relate  to  them  the  Ittst  e vents  of  my 
life.  On  seeing  me  again,  they  will  ail  become  once  more  animated  with  en- 
tbttsiasm  and  glory.  We  will  talk  of  our  wars  with  the  Sçipios,  Hannibal, 
Caesar,  Frederick.  There  will  be  pleasure  in  that,  unless,"  he  added,  smil- 
ing,  ''  it  should  create  an  alarm  in  the  spirit  world  to  see  so  many  warriors 
assembled  together." 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Amott  came  in.  The  Emperor  received  him  with 
much  affability,  and,  after  a  few  moments'  conversation,  said,  ''  It  is  ail  over 
with  me,  doctor.  The  blow  is  struck.  I  am  near  my  end,  land  shall  soon 
surrender  my  body  to  the  earth.  Bertrand,  aj^roach,  and  translate  to  this 
gentleman  what  you  are  going  to  bear.  It  is  the  relation  of  a  séries  of  in- 
dignities  worthy  of  the  hand  which  has  bestowed  them.  Express  my  full 
meaning.    Do  not  omit  a  single  word. 

"  I  had  come  to  seek  the  bospitality  of  the  British  people.  I  asked  for  a 
gênerons  protection.    To  the  subversion  of  every  right  held  sacred  upon 
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earth,  chains  were  the  reply  I  rèceived.  I  should  bave  eiq)erienced  a  differ- 
çnt  réception  from  Alezander.  The  Emperor  Francis  would  hâve  treated 
me  with  morè  respect  and  kindness.  Even  the  King  of  Prussia  would  bave 
been  more  generous.  It  was  resenred  for  England  to  deeeive  and  excite  tbe 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  give  to  the  world  tbe  unbeard-of  spectacle  of  four 
great  powers  cruelly  leagued  against  one  man.  Your  ministçrs  bave  chosen 
tbis  horrible  rock»  upon  wbich  thé  lives  of  Europeans  are  exhausted  in  less 
than  three  years,  in  order  to  end  my  existence  by  assassination.  And  how 
bave  I  been  treated  since  my  arrivai  bere  ?  Tbere  is  no  species  of  indignity 
or  insuit  tbat  basnot  been  eagerly  beaped  upon  me.  Tbe  simplest  family 
communications,  wbich  bave  never  been  interdicted  to  any  one,  bave  been 
refused  to  me.  No  news,  no  papers  from  home  bave  been  allowed  to  reach 
me.  My  wife  and  son  bave  no  longer  existed  for  me.  I  bave  been  kept  six 
years  in  tbe  tortures  of  close  confinement.  Tbe  most  uninbabitable  ^pot  on 
tbis  inbospitable  island,  tbat  wbere  tbe  murderous  effects  of  a  tropical  cli- 
mate  are  most  severely  felt,  bas  been  assigned  to  me  for  a  résidence  ;  and  I, 
wbo  used  to  ride  on  horseback  ail  over  Europe,  bave  been  obliged  to  shut 
myself  up  within  four  walls,  in  an  unwbolesome  atmosphère.  I  bave  been 
destroyed  piecemeal  by  a  premeditated  and  protracted  assassination.  Tbe 
infamous  Hudson  Lbwe  bas  been  tbe  «exécuter  of  thèse  atrocities  of  your 
ministers.  You  will  end  like  the  proud  republic  of  Venice  ;  and  I,  dying 
upon  tbis  dreary  rock,  far  from  those  I  hold  dear,  and  deprived  of  every 
thing,  bequeath  the  opprobrium  and  borror  of  my  deatb  to  the  reigning  fam- 
ily of  England." 

At  one  o'clock  at  night  tbe  Empetor  expressed  a  désire  to  converse  with 
the  Abbe  Vignali.  He  remained  in  private  communication  with  bis  spiritual 
adviser  for  an  bour.  Wben  the  abbé  retired,  Montbolon  retumed  to  tbe 
room.  He  found  the  Emperor  serene  and  tbougbtful.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  religions  conversation.  Napoléon  turned  upon  bis  pillow  and  fell 
asleep. 

April  21  st.  Though  tbe  Emperor  was  exceedingly  feeble,  he  passed  much 
6f  theday  dictating  and  writing.  In  the  aftemoon  he  sent  for  the  Abbe  Vig- 
nali, and  said  to  bim, 

"  Abbé,  I  wish  yon  to  officiate  in  my  chamber  after  my  deatb."  He  then 
entered  minutely  into  tbe  subject,  describing  tbe  religions  solemnities  wbich 
he  wisbed  to  bave  observed.  Dr.  Antommarchi  was  a  skeptic,  and  had  often 
displeased  Napoléon  by  bis  irreverent  remarks.  Perceiving  a  contemptuous 
expression  upon  the  countenance  of  the  doctor,  the  Emperor  turned  to  bim 
with  severe  and  indignant  rebuke. 

"You  are  an  Athéist,  sir,"  said  he.  "You  are  aphysiciaii.  Physicians 
believe  in  notbing,  because  tbey  deal  only  in  matter.  You  are  above  thèse 
weaknesses  ;  but  I  am  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  physician.  t  believe  in 
Gôd,  and  am  of  the  religion  df  my  father.  Be  an  Atheist  if  you  will,  sir; 
but  as  for  me,  I  was  bom  a  Catbolic,  and  I  will  fulfiU  ail  tbe  duties  wbich 
religion  imposes,  and  seek  ail  thé  solace  wbich  it  administers.  It  is  not 
every  one  wbo  can  be  an  Atheist. 

"  I  wish  you^  Monsieur  Abbé,"  be  continued,  turning  to  Vignali,  "  to  say 
mans  in  tbe  chapel  every  day,  and  to  continue  to  say  it  after  my  deatb.    You 
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will  not  cease  until  I  am  buried.  Âç  soon  as  I  am  dead,  I  wish  you  to  place 
a  crucifix  upon  my  bosom,  and  your  altar  at  my  head  ;  and  you  wiÛ  not 
omit  solemnizing  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  offering  daily 
prayers  until  I  am  buried. 

*'  How  can  you,"  éaid  Napoléon  to  Antommarchi,  after  the  abbe  had  taken 
bis  leave,  "carry  your  incredulity  &o  far?  Can  you  not  believe  in  God, 
whose  existence  every  thing  proclaims,  and  in  whom  the  greatest  minds  bave 
believed  ?" 

On  another  occasion  Antommarchi  coolly  records  :  "  Napoléon  spoke  of 
différent  kinds  of  >vorship,  of  religious  dissensions,  and  of  the  plan  he  had 
formed  to  reconcile. ail  sects.  Reverses,  however,  occurred  too  soon  to  al- 
lô w  him  to  carry  that  plan  into  exécution  ;  but  he  had,  at  least,"  the  unbe- 
lieving  Antommarchi  continues,  *' re-established  religion,  and  that  was  a 
service  the  results  of  which  were  incalculable  ;  for,  after  al],  if  men  had  no 
religion,  they  would  murder  each  other  for  the  best  pear  or  the  finest  girl." 

April  2^th.  "  The  Emperor,"  says  Montholon,  **  bas  again  spoken  to  me 
of  bis  will.  His  imagination  is  unceasingly  employed  in  seeking  to  find  re- 
fiources  from  which  to  gratify  his  liberality.  Each  day  brings  to  his  mind 
Ihe  remembrance  of  some  other  old  servant  whom  he  would  wish  to  remu- 
nerate." 

April  25/A.  The  Emperor  slept  quietly  most  of  the  night.  Count  Mon- 
tholon sat  at  his  bedside.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Napoléon  started 
up,  and  exclaimed  in  dreamy  delirinm,  "  I  bave  just  séen  my  good  José- 
phine, but  fihe  would  not  embrace  me.  She  disappeared  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  about  to  take  her  in  my  arms.  She  was  seated  there.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  seen  her  yesterday  evening.  She  is  not  changed. 
She  is  still  the  same,  full  of  dévotion  to  me.  She  told  me  that  we  werc 
about  to  see  each  other  again,  never  more  to  part.  Did  you  see  her  ?"  He 
soon  again  fell  asieep. 

In  the  morning  General  Bertrand  read  to  him  from  an  English  journal. 
He  happened  to  fall  upon  a  very  atrocious  libel  against  Caulaincourt  and 
Savary,  as  being  peculiar  culprits  in  what  the  English  called  the  assassina- 
lion  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  The  magnanimity  of  Napoléon  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  allowing  the  odium  of  any  of  the  unpopular  acts  of  his  reign  to  be 
laid  upon  his  friends.  ''  This  is  shameful  !"  said  the  Emperor  ;  and  then  tum^ 
ing  to  Montholon,  continued,  **  Bring  me  my  will."  Without  saying  another 
Word,  he  opened  the  vvill  and  interlined  the  foUowing  déclaration  : 

*^  I  caused  the  Duke  d'Enghein  to  be  arrested  and  tried,  because  that  step 
was  essential  to  the  safety,  interest,  and  honor  of  the  French  people,  when 
the  Count  d'Artois  was  maintaining,  by  his  own  confession,  sixty  assassins 
at  Paris.    Under  similar  circumstances,  I  would  act  in  the  same  way." 

Having  written  thèse  few  Unes,  without  adding  a  word,  he  handed  back 
the  will  to  Montholon.  There  is  something  very  remarkafole  in  this  déclara- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  Napoléon  solemnly  assumes  ail  the  responsibility 
of  the  act.  He  takes  upon  himself  whatever  may  be  attached  to  it  which  is 
blameworthy.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  very  accurate  in  his  statement. 
He  says,  "  I  caused  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  be  arrested  and  tried.^  The 
évidence  is  very  conclusive  that  Napoléon,  notwithstanding  the  proof  of  his 
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treason,  intended  to  hâve  pardoned  him.  His  exécution  Napoléon  deeply  de* 
plored.  He,  however,  would  ask  for  no  abatement  of  the  censure  on  that 
score,  but  held  himself  answerabte  for  the  acts  which  occurred  under  his 
reign. 

He  afterward  called  his  valet,  Marchand,  to  take  the  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents of  some  caskets.  He  tbok  from  one  of  them  a  diamond  necklace  and 
gave  it  to  Marchand,  saying,  *'  Take  this.  I  am  ignorant  in  vehat  state  my 
affairs  may  be  in  Europe.  The  good  Hortense  gave  me  this,  thinking  that 
I  might  hâve  need  of  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  dollars. 
Hide  it  abbut  your  person.  When  you  reach  France,  it  will  enable  you  to 
await  the  provision  which  I  make  for  you  in  my  will.  Marry  honorably. 
Make  your  choice  among  the  daughters  of  the  officers  or  soldiers  of  my  Old 
Guard.  There  are  many  of  those  brave  men  who  are  happy.  A  better  fate 
was  reserved  for  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  reverse  of  fortune  experienced 
by  France.  Posterity  will  acknowledge  ail  I  would  hâve  done  for  them,  had 
circumstances  been  différent." 

The  Emperor  then  dictated  the  foUowing  letter,  which  Montholon  was  to 
Write  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  announce  his  death. 

"  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur, — The  Emperor  Napoléon  breathed  his  last  on 

the f  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.     I  hâve  the  honor  to  commimicate 

this  intelligence  to  you.  The  Emperor  has  authorized  me  to  communicate 
to  you,  if  such  be  your  désire,  his  last  wishes.  I  beg  you  to  inform  me 
what  are  the  arrangements  prescribed  by  your  goternment  for  the  transpor- 
tation  of  his  remains  to  France,  as  well  as  those  rèlating  to  the  persons  of 
his  suite.     I  hâve  the  honor  to  be,-&c., 

"CouNT  Montholon." 

April  2Sth.  The  prostration  of  the  Emperor  was  extrême,  He  spoke  of 
his  death  with  great  composure.  ''After  my  death,"  said  he,  '^ which  can 
not  be  far  distant,  I  désire  that  you  will  open  my  body.  I  insist,  also,  that 
you  promise  that  no  Englisfa  médical  tnan  shall  tonch  me.  If,  however,  the 
assistance  of  one  should  be  Indispensable,  Dr.  Amott  is  the  only  one  whom 
you  hâve  permission  to  eraploy.  I  further  désire  that  you  will  take  my 
heart,  put  it  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  carry  it  to  Parma  to  my  dear  Maria  Lou- 
isa.  You  will  tell  her  that  I  tenderly  loved  her — that  I  never  ceased  to  love 
her.  Yoù  will  relate  to  her  ail  you  hâve  seen,  and  eyery  particular  respect- 
ing  my  situation  and  death.  I  paiticularly  recommend  to  you  carefolly  to 
examine  my  stomach,  and  to  make  a  précise  and  detailed  report  of  the  state 
in  which  you  may  find  it,  which  report  you  will  give  to  my  son.  The  vomit- 
ings,  which  succeed  each  other  almost  without  interruption,  lead  me  to  sup- 
pose that  the  stomach  is,  of  ail  my  organs,  the  most  diseased.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  attacked  with  the  same  disorder  which  killed  my  father 
— ^I  mean,  a  scirrhosis  in  the  pylorus.  I  began  to  suspect  that  such  was  the 
case  as  soon  as  T  saw  the  frequency  and  obstinate  récurrence  of  the  vomit- 
ings.  I  beg  that  you  will  be  very  particnlar  in  your  examination,  that,  when 
you  see  my  son,  you  may  be  able  to  communicate  your  observations  to  him, 
and  point  out  to  him  the  most  proper  medicines  to  use.    When  I  am  no 
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more,  jou  wiU  go  to  Rome.  Yon  will  «ee  my  mother  and  mj  &mily,  and 
will  relate  to  them  ail  yaa  may  bave  obseiyed  concerning  my  situation,  my 
diaorder,  and  my  deatb  upon  tiiia  dreary  and  miaerable  rock." 

From  this  effort  he  soon  sank  down  in  complète  exbaastion,  and  delirious^ 
ty  marmured  broken  and  incohérent  sentences. 

April  Z9tk.  The  Empertff  was  rapidly  sinking.  Hia  sufferings  deprmng 
him  of  sleep,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  moming  he  requested  Montholon  to  briog 
a  table  to  bis  bedside,  and  he  occupied  Imnaelf  for  two  hours  in  dictating  two 
projects,  one  on  the  use  to  whicb  the  Palace  of  Verstûlles  should  be  appro- 
priated,  and  the  other  on  the  organizatioD  of  the  National  Guard  for  the  dé- 
fense of  Paris. 

In  the  moming,  Dr.  Antommarchi  found  the  Emperor,  though  faat  eink> 
ing,  calm  and  rational.  To  hia  su^estion  tbat  a  blister  should  be  applied  to 
the  stomach,  the  Emperor  replied,  "  Sincs  you  wiab  it,  be  it  so.  Not  that  I 
expect  the  least  efTect  from  it  ;  but  my  end  is  approaching,  and  I  am  deair- 
Dua  of  showing,  by  my  résignation,  my  gratitude  for  your  care  aod  atten» 
tion." 

The  feveriah  atate  of  hia  atomacb  induced  him  to  drink  much  cold  water. 
With  chaActerifltic  gratitud'ï,  he  exclaimed,  "If  Fate  had  decreed  tbat  1 
ehould  recover,  I  would  erect  a  monament  upon  the  spot  Tvhere  the  water 
flowe,  and  would  crown  the  fountain,  in  testimony  of  the  relief  which  it  has 
afibrded  me.  If  1  die,  and  my  body,  proBcribed  as  my  person  has  been. 
should  be  denied  a  little  earth,  I  désire  that  my  remaina  may  be  deposited  in 
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tiie  Cathedral  of  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica.  And  if  it  should  not  be  permitted  me 
to  rest  wherc  I  was  born,  let  me  be  buried  near  the  limpid  stream  of  this 
pure  water." 

May  2d.  The  Emperor  was  in  a  raging  fever  during  the  night,  and  quite 
delirious.  His  wandering  spirit  retraced  the  scènes  of  the  past»  visited  again 
his  beloved  France,  hovered  afTectionately  over  his  idoUzed  son,  and  held  fa- 
miliar  converse  with  the  companions  of  his  toil  and  his  glory.  Again  the  lu- 
rid  storms  of  war  beat  upon  his  disturbed  fancy  as  his  unrelenting  assailants 
combined  anew  for  his  destruction.  Wildlj  he  shouted,  "  Steingel,  Desaix, 
Massena  !  Ah  !  victory  is  declaring.  Run  !  hasten  !  press  the  charge  ! 
They  are  ours  !'^  Suddenlj  coUecting  his  strength,  in  his  eagemess  he  sprang 
from  the  bed,  but  his  limbs  failed  him,  and  he  fell  prostrate  upon  the  âoor. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  moming  the  fever  abated,  and  reason  retumed  to  her 
throne.  Calling  the  doctor  to  his  bedside,  he  said  to  him  eamestly,  *^  Rec- 
oUect  what  I  hâve  directed  you  to^do  after  my  death.  Proceed  very  care- 
fuUy  to  the  anatomical  examination  of  my  stomach.  I  wish  it,  that  I  may 
save  my  son  from  that  cruel  disease.  You  will  see  him,  doctor,  and  you 
will  point  out  to  him  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  will  save  him  from  the 
cruel  sufferings  I  now  expérience.    This  is  the  last  service  I  ask  of  you.'* 

At  noon  the  violence  of  the  disease  returned,  and  Napoléon,  looking  stead- 
fastly  and  silently  upon  the  doctor  for  a  few  moments,  said,  ^*  Doctor,  I  am 
very  ill  ;  I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  die."  He  immediately  sank  away  into  in- 
sensibility.  AH  the  inmates  of  Longwood  were  unremitting  in  their  atten- 
tions to  the  beloved  sufferer.  He  was  to  them  ail,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  a  father  whom  they  almost  adored.  '  The  zeal  and  solicitude  they 
manifested  deeply  moved  the  sensibilities  of  the  Emperor.  He  spoke  to 
them  in  grateful  words,  and  remembered  them  ail  in  his  will.  As  he  reqov- 
cred  from  this  insensibility,  he  spoke  faintly  to  his  companions,  enjoining  it 
upon  them  to  be  particularly  careful  in  attending  to  the  comfort  of  the  hum- 
ble members  of  his  household  after  he  should  be  gone.  *'  And  my  poor  Chi- 
nese,"  said  he,  '^  do  not  let  them  be  forgotten.  Let  them  hâve  a  few  scores 
of  Napoléons.  I  must  take  leave  of  them  al^io."  It  is  refreshing  to  meet 
such  récognitions  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

May  3(2.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon  the  Emperor  revived  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  said  to  those  who  were  appointed  the  executors  of  his  will,  and 
who  were  at  his  bedside, 

''I  am  going  to  die,  and  you  to  retum  to  Europe.  You  hâve  shared 
my  exile,  you  will  be  faithful  to  my  memory.  I  hâve  sanctioned  ail  good 
principles,  and  hâve  infused  them  into  my  laws  and  my  acts.  I  hâve  not 
omitted  a  single  one.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  was  placed  were  arduous,  and  I  was  obliged  to  act  with  severity,  and  to 
postpone  the  exécution  of  my  plans.  Our  reverses  occurred.  I  could  not 
unbend  the  bow,  and  France  bas  been  deprived  of  the  libéral  institutions  I 
intended  to  give  her.  She  judges  me  with  indulgence.  She  feels  grateful 
for  my  intentions.  She  cherishes  my  name  and  my  victories.  Imitate  her 
example.  Be  faithful  to  the  opinions  we  hâve  defended,  and  to  the  glory 
we  hâve  acquired.  Any  other  course  can  only  lead  to  shame  and  confu- 
sion." 
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He  then  sent  for  the  Abbé  Vîgnali.  A  movable  altar  was  pUced  ai  the 
Emperor's  bedside.  Ail  retired  exeept  the  Abbé.  Napoléon  then,  in  silence 
and  in  solitude,  upon  bis  dyin^  bed,  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord'i 
Supper.  After  the  solemn  ordinence,  Coont  Montholon  returned  to  the 
room.  The  tranquil  tonet  of  the  Emperor's  voice,  and  the  placid  expression 
of  his  countenanee,  indicated  the  serenity  of  bis  spirit.  He  conversed  for  a 
few  momenta  on  religions  subjects,  and  peacefully  fell  atlei^p. 


"  Open  the  window.  Marchand,"  said  the  Emperor,  as  he  awoke  in  the 
rooming,  to  his  valet  ;  "open  it  wide,  that  I  may  breathe  the  air,  tbe  good 
air  which  tbe  good  God  hâa  made ." 

Mat/  &tA.  The  nigbt  of  the  4th  of  May,  dark,  cheerless,  an^  tempestuous, 
enveloped  St.  Helena  in  even  unwonted  gloom.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
A  tomado  of  frightfui  violence  swept  the  bleak  rocks.  Every  tree  which 
Napoléon  had  cherisbed  waa  tom  up  by  the  roots,  and  laid  prostrate  in  the 
uud.  Tbe  dying  Emperor,  unconscious  of  every  thing  which  wag  paasing 
around  bim,  tossed  restlessly  upon  his  pillow.  And  now  occurred  the  most 
affecting  scène  which  had  yet  been  witneised  in  this  chamber  of  sufTering. 
The  cfaUdren  of  the  family  were  jntrodnced,  to  look,  for  the  last  time,  upon 
their  friend,  now  insensible  and  breathing  heavily  in  death.  They  had  not 
seen  bim  for  more  than  a  month.  Sbocked  at  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  countenanee,  which  had  ever  been  accuatomed  to  contemplate 
them  with  so  much  benignity  and  afToctîon,  they  for  a  moment  gazed  upon 
the  pallid  and  emaciate  features  with  hésitation  and  terror.     Then,  with 
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flooded  eyes  and  loua  «obbings,  thdy  nished  to  the  bedside,  aeized  the  hasdB 
of  the  Eiaperor,  aod  covered  tbem  with  kines  and  with  tears.  AU  présent 
were  overpowered  with  émotion,  and  the  deep  respiration  of  the  dyÏDg  w ai 
drowned  in  the  irreprenible  lamentationi  of  the  moumets.  Young  Napo- 
poleon  Bertrand  wa«  ao  overoome  I^  tfie  lieart-randing  tpectacle  that  he 
fainted,  and  fell  lifeleas  uptw  tbe  floor.  In  the  midet  of  thia  tiapcaoene, 
one  of  the  aeryanta,  who  had  been  sick  for  fotty-eight  daya,  rose  from  hia 
bed,  and,  emaciate,  pallid,  delirioue,  and  with  disordered  dress,  entered  the 
room.  In  fevered  dreams  he  imagined  that  the  Emperor  was  in  trouble, 
and  had  called  to  him  for  help.  The  delirious  and  dying  servant  stood 
tottering  by  the  aide  of  hia  dying  master,  wildly  exclaîming,  "  I  will  die  for 
him." 

The  hours  of  the  nigfat  passed  slowly  away,  while  the  expiring  monarch, 
insensible  and  motionless  upon  hia  pillow,  breathed  heavily,  and  occasionally 
disturbed  the  solemn  ailence  of  the  ecene  by  inarticulate  murmura.  "  Twice 
I  thought,"  aays  Count  Montholon,  "  that  I  distinguished  the  unconnected 
words  '  France,  Army,  Head  ofthe  Army,  Joséphine.'  "  This  waa  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  During  the  rest  of  the  day,  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
he  waa  lying  upon  hia  back,  with  his  right  hand  ont  of  the  bed,  and  hia  eyes 
Jixed,  seemingly  {dnorbed  in  deep  méditation,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  BuSering.  A  pleasant  and  peaceful  expression  waa  spread  over  his  face. 
Just  as  the  ann  waa  ainking  bebind  the  clouds  of  that  sombre  and  teœpestu- 
ooB  day,  the  spiiit  of  Napoléon  passed  the  earthly  veil,  and  entered  tbe  vast 
unknowiL     "  IfU  of  EUia,  Napoléon,"  were  the  last  utterances  of  the  loving 
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and  jfoigiving  JosepUne.  ^KFranoe^  ihe  Armyj  Josephiney^ were  the  \h»X  im- 
ages which  lingered  in  the  heart,  aod  the  laat  words  which  trembled  upon 
the  lips  of  the  dyittg.Emperor. 

Napoleoa  had  eaniestly  expressed  the  wish  that  his  reniain#  might  repose 
on  the  banhs  of  the  Seine,  in  the  2nid9t>  o£  the  Frencb  people  wbom  he  had 
loved  so  well  ;  but  if  Ihat  priivilege  were  denied  bim>  ha  prayed  that  bis 
body  might  be  taken  to  bis  natire.  îsland,  and  depoftited  in  the  tomb  of  his 
fathera  at  Ajaceio  ;  but  if  the  Engliah  gorermnent  declined  also  granting 
that  reqnest,  he  entreated  his  firienda  to  burj  him  in  a  secluded  spot  which 
he  had  selected  at  St.  Helena,  beneath  a  weeping  willow  which  overshad- 
owed  the  limpid  spring  firom  which  he  had  recoived  so  many  refreshing 
draughts  c^cold  water.  With  his  glowing  affections,  he  loved  this  spring  as 
if  it  had  been  a  personal  friend. 

Application  was  immediately  made  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  for  permission 
to  remove  the  remains  to  Europe.  He,  in  reply,  informed  the  friends  of 
Napoléon  that  the  orders  of  his  govemment  were  imperative  that  the  body 
was  to  remain  at  St.  Helena.  He,  however,  stated  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
'mdifference  to  him  in  what  part  of  the  island  General  Bonaparte  was  buried. 
They  entreated,  almost  with.tears,  permission  to  take  the  revered  remains 
home  to  his  relatives  and  friends.  But  Sir  Hudson,  obedient  to  the  réqui- 
sitions of  his  govemment,  was  necessarily  inexorable.  The  aristocrats  of 
Europe  feared  Napoléon  even  in  his  grave.  The  govemor  could  not  con- 
sent, notwithstanding  the  most  affecting  supplications  and  entreaties  on  the 
part  of  Madame  Bertrand,  to  allow  even  the  stomach  and  the  heart  to  be 
removed. 

After  a  very  careful  post  mortem  examination,  the  body  was  prepared  for 
burial.  The  valet  de  chambre  dressed  the  Emperor  as  he  was  usually  dress- 
ed  in  life,  with  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  black  cravat,  long  boots,  and 
cocked  bat.  He  was  thus  placed  upon  the  bed  in  his  small  bed-room,  which 
*  was  dressed  in  black.  The  cloak  which  Napoléon  had  worn  at  Marengo 
was  spread  over  his  feet.  A  silver  crucifix  was  plaeed  upon  his  chest.  Be- 
hind  his  head  was  an  altar,  where  the  Abbé  Vignali  stood,  reciting  the  pray- 
ers  of  the  Church. 

Napoléon  had  won  the  affections  of  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  "bleak  rock. 
Rapidly  the  tidings  of  his  death  spread  to  every  individual»  An  immense 
crowd  was  soon  assembled  at  Longwood.  Duringthe  aftemoon  of  the  6th 
and  the  whole  of  the  7th,  an  unending  procession  passed  slowly  and  solemn- 
ly  through  the  room,  gazing  in  silent  and  religious  awe  upon  the  lifeless  re- 
mains. Even  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  said,  in  this  sad  hour,  ''  He  was  England's 
greatest  enemy,  and  mine  too;  but  I  forgivehim." 

The  nxorning  of  ihe  8th  of  May  dawned  with  unusual  brilliance  upon  the 
blackened,  cliff*  of  St.  Helena.  A  perfect  calm  had  succeeded  the  storm, 
and  not  a  cloud  floated  in  the  resplendent  skies.  An  invigorating  sea  breeze 
passed  gently  over  the  island,  and  ail  the  inhabitants  were.  assembled  at 
Longwood,  to  pay  their  last  token-of  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  captive 
who  had  rendered  their  island  inunortal.  At  half  past  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon,  the  grenadiers  placed  the  heavy  triple  coffin,.  of  tin»  lead,  and  mahog*» 
any,  upon  the  hearse.    It  was  drawn  by  four  horses.    Twelve  grenadiers 
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walked  by  the  side  of  the  coffin  to  take  it  upon  their  shoolden  wbera  the 
bad  State  of  the  road  prerented  the  bonea  froïD  advanciii^.  The  Emperor*! 
household,  dressed  in  deepest  mournJng,  followed  immediately  the  he&ne. 
Theic  hearta  were  etricken  witb  grief,  deep  and  unafilected.  The  admirai 
and  the  governor,  with  the  officers  of  the  itatf,  respectfuUy  joined  tbe  pro* 
cession  on  horseback.  Ail  the  inbabitaoli  of  St.  Helena,  meo,  womeD,  and 
children,  in  a  long,  winding  train,  reverently  followed.  The  English  garri- 
son,  which  had  been  stationed  upon  tbe  iiland  to  guaid  the  Emperor,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  strong,  lined  tbe  whde  of  the  lefi  aide  of  tbe  road 
nearly  to  the  grave.  Bande  of  music,  stationed  at  interrali,  breathed  theit 
requiems  upon  tbe  still  air.  The  soldien,  as  the  procession  passed,  fell  into 
the  line  and  followed  to  the  grave. 


At  length  the  hearse  stopped.  The  grenadiers  took  the  coffin  on  their 
shouldere,  and  carried  it  along  a  narrow  path  which  had  been  constnicted 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  lonely  place  of  burial.  The  coffin  was 
placed  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  The  Abbé  Vignali  recited  the  burial  serv- 
ice, while  ail  were  overpowered  by  the  unwonted  solemnity  and  sublimity 
of  the  Bcene.  During  the  funeral  marcb,  the  admiral's  ship  in  tbe  harbor 
had  fired  minute  guns,  and  as  the  coffin  descended  to  Us  chamber  of  massive 
masonry,  deep  in  the  eartb,  three  successive  volleys,  from  a  battery  of  fif- 
teen  guns,  discbarged  over  the  grave,  reverberated  along  the  cliflTs  and  craga 
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of  St.  Helena.  The  willows  which  overhiuig  the  tomb  were  iminediatély 
stfipped  of  their  foliage,  as  each  one  wished  to  carry  away  some  souvenir 
of  the  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  bas  ever  known. 

The  officers  of  the  bousehold  of  the  Emperor,  upon  the  day  of  bis  death, 
had  ordered  a  stone  to  be  prepared,  to  rest  upon  bis  gravei  with  tbis  simple 
inscription: 

•«NAPOLEON, 

Bom  at  Ajaccio 

the  I6th  of  A««pi8t»  1769» 

Died  at  St.  Helena 

theôthofMay,  ISSl.»* 

The  grayer  bad  already  eut  tbis  inscription,  wben  Sir.  Hudson  Lowe  in- 
formed  the  friends  of  the  Emperor  that  the  orders  of  the  British  govemment 
were  imperative  that  no  inscription  could  be  allowed  on  the  tomb  but  sim- 
ply  the  words  General  Bonaparte.  It  was  a  cruel  insuit  tbus  to  pursue  their 
yictim  even  into  the  grave.  Remonstrances  were  unavailing.  The  French 
gentlemen  at  last  obtained  the  poor  boon  of  having  a  stone  c6ver  the  grave 
without  any  inscription  whatever.      • 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  devoted  bousehold  of  Napoléon  sadly  embarked 
for  Europe.  The  day  before  their  departure,  they  went  in  a  body  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Emperor,  and  covered  it  with  flowers,  and  did  homage  to  the 
memory  of  their  revered  friend  with  tears  which  could  not  be  repressed. 
They  then  embarked  in  an  Englisb  ship,  and.  waved  a  last  adieu  to  that 
dreary  rock  where  they  had  endured  five  and  a  balf  years  of  exile  and  of 
woe,  but  where  they  had  also  won  the  homage  of  the  world  by  their  dévo- 
tion to  greatness  and  goodness  in  adversity.  One  of  their  number,  however, 
Sergeant  Hubert,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  bis  deathless  dévotion,  refused  to 
abandon  even  the  grave  of  the  Emperor.  For  nineteen  years  be  continued 
at  St.  Helena,  daily  guarding  the  solitary  tomb  ;  and  when,  at  the  united 
voice  of  France,  that  tomb  gave  up  its  sacred  relies,  and  they  were  removed 
to  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  beneath  the  dôme  of  the  InvaUdes, 
among  the  people  be  had  loved  so  well,  tbis  faithful  servant  foUowed  them 
to  their  final  resting-place. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FRANCE   DEMANDS   THE   REMAINS    OF   THE    EMPEROR. 

Rejection  of  the  Bourbons — Pétitions  from  the  People — The  Emperor*s  Statue — France  applies  to 
the  British  Govemment — The  Response — ^Frigates  dispatched  for  the  Remains — ^The  Exhuma- 
tion— ^The  Rctum  Voyage — ^Triomphal  Ascent  of  the  Seine->-The  Réception  in  Paris — ^Entomh- 
ed  at  the  Invalides. 

The  history  of  most  men  termipates  with  the  grave.  It  is  not  so  with 
Napoléon.  His  wild  and  wondrous  story  is  continued  beyond  the  dying 
bour  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  Nine  years  after  the  burial  of  the  Em- 
peror passed  away,  during  which  the  long  agony  of  St.  Helena  increasingly 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  world.  Every  mémorial  of  his  cruel  suffer- 
ings  was  eagerly  sought  for,  and  a  chord  of  sympathy  was  struck  which  vi- 
brated  in  ail  human  hearts. 
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lû  the  notable  three  dajs  of  July,  1880,  tfae  French  nation  roae  as  one 
man^  and  for  the  thiid  time  expelled  the  Bourbons  from  tho  throne  of  France. 
In  accordance  with  the  prédiction  of  Napoléon,  the  crown  was  placed  upon 
the  brow  of  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orléans.  Two  months  had  hanUy  pass- 
ed  after  this  event,  ère,  earlj*  in  October,  a  pétition  was  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  requesting  that  the  remains  of  Napoléon  might  be 
claimed  of  the  British  govemment,  and  restored  to  France.  The  enthusi- 
asm  which  his  name  ever  inspired,  but  which  had  been  repressed  under  the 
feudal  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons,  now  found  free  utterance.  "  Napoléon," 
said  M.  de  Montigny  upon  this  occasion,  **  re-established  order  and  tranquil- 
lity  in  our  country.  He  led  our  armies  to  victory.  His  sublime  genius  put 
an  end  to  anarchy.  His  miUtary  glory  made  the  French  name  respecied 
througfaout  the  ^whole  world,  and  his  name  willever  be  pronounced  with 
émotion  and  vénération." 

m 

This  pétition  was  followed  by  many  others,  and  a  âame  was  enkindled  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  which  could  not  be  repressed.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  goverhment  of  Louis  Philippe  regarded  with  some  appréhension  this 
enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  memory  of  Napoléon  ;  but  résistance  was  vain. 
There  was  no  ahemative  but  to  attempt  to  take  the  lead  in  the  universal 
movement. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1831,  by  a  national  ordinance  it  was  decreed  that  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon  should  be  replaced  upon  the  colunm  in  the 
Place  Vendôme.  The  now  humbled  Allies,  who  had  with  sacrilegious  hands 
tom  down  that  statue  from  its  appropriate  summit,  no  longer  ventured  to  re^ 
sist  its  triumphant  ascension. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1832,  die  son  of  Niqpoleon,  bom  King  of  Rome,  but 
named  by  his  grandfather  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  died  at  the  âge  of  twenty- 
one  years,  a  dejected  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  his  maternai  relatives.  Thus 
the  direct  line  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon  became  extinct. 

The  statue  of  the  Emperor,  in  accordance  with  the  national  decree,  was 
elevated  upon  its  glorious  pedestal  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1833,  with  great  pomp, 
and  amid  the  universal  acclamations  of  France.  Upon  that  majestic  colunm 
were  inscribed  the  words, 

"  Monument  reared  to  the  glory  of  the  Grand  Army,  by  Napoléon  the  Great. 
Commenced  the  15th  of  August,  1806.     Finished  the  I5th  of  August,  1810. 

"  28th  of  July,  1833,  Anniversary  of  the  Révolution  of  July,  and  the  Year 
three  of  the  reigh  of  Louis  Philippe  L,  the  statue  of  Napoléon  has  been  re- 
placed upon  the  column  of  the  Grand  Army." 

By  similar  cérémonies  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1834,  a  statue  of  Napoléon 
was  placed  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Royal  Hôtel  of  Invalides.  On  the  14th 
of  September  of  the  same  year,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  in  Fradce;  rendered  bornage  to  the  most  profound  legislatot  the  world 
has  ever  known  by  suspending  in  the  Council  Chamber  a  magnificent  por- 
trait of  Napoléon,  representing  the  Emperor  pointing  to  the  immortal  Ni^>o- 
leonic  Code.  Thèse  acts  of  grateful  récognition  were  but  the  prélude  to  a 
scène  of  national  bornage  which  arrested  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  which, 
in  ail  the  éléments  of  sublimity  and  of  triumph,  must  forever  remain  without 
a  parallel. 
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It  will  be  remembered  tfaat  the  Emperor  had  wiitten  in  bis  will,  with  bis 
own  hand,  '*  It  is  mj  wiah  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  thd 
Seine»  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  French  people  whom  I  bave  loved  so  well."  Tbe 
French  nation»  liberated  from  tbe  bayonets  of  the  Allies,  now»  with  united 
voice  swelling  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrénées,  demanded  of  the  English 
govemment  the  remains  of  their  beloved  Emperor. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1840,  the  anniversary  of  Napoleon's  death,  the  appli* 
cation  was  made  to  tbe  govemment  of  Great  Britain,  by  M.  Guizot^  in  tbe 
foUowing  officiai  note.  M.  Tbiers  was  at  tbat  time  at  the  head  of  the  French 
ministry. 

'^  The  tindersigned,  embassador  eictraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  bas  the  bonor,  conformably  to  in* 
structtons  received  from  bis  govemment,  to  inform  his  excellency,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign.  Âffairs  to  ber  majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  tbat  tbe  king  ardently  desires  that  the  mortal  remains  of  Na- 
poléon niay  be  depositëdin  a  tomb  in  France,  in  the  country  'which  be  de- 
fended  and  rendered  illnstrious,  and  which  proudly  préserves  the  ashes  of 
thousands  of  bis  companions  in  arms,  officers  and  sokliers  devoted  with  bim 
to  the  service  of  their  country.  The  undersigned  isconvinced  that  ber 
Britannic  majesty's  govemment  will  only  see  in  this  désire  of  bis  majesty 
tbe  King  of  the  French,  a  jcist  and  pious  feeling,  and  wiil  give  the  orders 
necessary  to  the  removal  of  any  obstacle  to  tbe  transfer  of  Napoleon's  re- 
mains from  St.  Helena  to  France." 

Times  were  now  changed,  and  this  demand  could  not  be  denied.  The  re- 
sponse  was  speedy  and  cordial.  On  the  9th  of  May,  Lord  Palmerston  trans- 
mitted  tbe  fbllowing  reply,  in  which  it  will  be  obser^ed  with  pleasure  that 
the  En^ish  govemment  no  longer  stigmatized  .tbe  renowned  Emperor  of 
France  as  a  usurping  gênerai,  but  promptly  recognized  bis  impérial  title  : 

**  The  govemment  of  ber  Britannic  majesty  hopes  that  the  promptness  of 
its  answer  may  be  considered  in  France  as  a  proof  of  its  désire  to  blot  out 
the  last  trace  of  those  national  animosities  which,  during  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror, armed  England  and  France  against  each  other*  Her  majesty's  gov- 
emment hopes  that  if  such  sentiments  survive  any  wbere,  tbey  may  be  buried 
in  the  tomb  about  to  receive  the  remains  of  Napoléon." 

This  was  ail  the  amends  which  the  English  govemment  could  make  for 
its  unpardonable  crime  against  the  independence  of  nations.  Justice  exults 
in  seeing  the  charge  of  usurpation  thus  retracted,  in  the  récognition  of  the 
impérial  title  of  the  monarch  of  popular  suffrage*  •  Napoléon,  in  his  tomb, 
had  gained  tbe  victory. 

On  the  IStb  of  May  tbe  French  ministty  made  the  following  communica- 
tion to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  : 

*^  Gentlemen, — ^The  king  bas  otdered  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Joinville  to  proceed,  with  bis  frigate,  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  to  receive 
tbe  mortal  remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon.  We  oome  to  ask  of  you  the 
means  to  reoeive  them  worthily  upon  tbe  soil  of  France,  and  to  erect  for  Na- 
poléon his  last  tomb.  The  govemment,  anxious  to  acoomplish  a  great  na- 
tional duty,  bas  addressed  itself  to  England.  It  bas  demanded  of  her  the 
precious  deposit  which  Fortune  had  surrendered  into  ber  bands.    The  fiîgate 
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charged  with  the  mortal  remuns  of  Napoléon  will  présent  itself,  on  its  re- 
tum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.     Another  veuel  will  convey  them  to  Paris. 
They  will  be  depoaited  in  the  Invalides.     A  solemn  ceremony,  a  grand  reli- 
gions and  military  pomp,  will  inaugurate  the  tomb  which  is  to  receive  them 
forever.     It  îb  important,  gentlemen,  to  the  majesty  of  such  a  commémora* 
tion,  that  this  august  sépulture  should  not  be  in  a  public  place,  in  the  midst 
of  a  noisy  and  inattentive  crowd.     It  is  proper  that  it  should  be  in  a  silent 
aod  aacred  spot,  which  can  be  visited  with  awe  by  those  who  respect  glory 
and  geniui,  grandeur  and  misfortune.     He  was  emperor  and  king.     He  wa« 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  our  country.     With  such  a  title,  he  could  be  in- 
terred  at  St.  Denis.     But  Napoléon  must  not  hâve  the  ordinary  sépulture  of 
kings.     He  must  still  reign  and  command  in  the  building  in  v^ich  the  sol- 
diers  of  the  country  repose,  and  to 
ill  who  may  be  called  upon 
id  it  will  go  to  draw  their  in- 
ns.   Hisswordwillbeplaced 
I  tomb.    Under  the  dôme,  in 
«tof  the  temple  consecrated 
ion  to  the  God  of  armiea,  art 
le  a.  tomb,  wortby,  if  possible, 
ame  which  is  to  be  engraven 
.     This  monument  must  be 
le  beauty-  but  of  noble  form, 
and  hâve  that  aspect  of  eo- 
lidity  and  lïrmness  which 
appears  to  defy  the  action 
of  time.    The  monument 
r  of  Napoléon  must  be  as 
'._-  imperishable  as  bis  famé. 
I.  HenceforwardFrance,  and 
France  alone,  wiU  possess 
ail  that  remains  of  Napo- 
léon.    His  tomb,  like  hîs 
renowD,  will  belong  only 
to  his  country." 

This  announcement,  so  nobly  expresaed,  was  received  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  by  the  whole  of  France  with  a  tumultuous  burat  of  applause. 
The  Prince  de  Joinville,  with  two  armed  sbips,  was  immediatelely  sent  to 
St.  Helena.  General  Gourgaud,  General  Bertrand,  and  Count  Las  Casas, 
the  companions  of  the  Empetor's  imprisonment,  accompanied  the  expédition. 
A  coffin  of  solid  ebony,  elaborately  carved  in  the  shape  of  the  ancieat  sar- 
cophagi,  was  constructed,  large  enough  to  inclose  the  coflins  in  which  the 
Emperor  was  interred,  so  that  his  ashes  might  not  be  disturbed.  One  single 
Word,  Napoleoh,  in  letters  of  goM,  was  placed  upon  the  face  of  this  massive 
and  poUshed  sarcophagus.  A  very  magnificent  Âineral  pall  of  velvet,  sprin- 
kled  with  gold  bées,  and  bordered  with  a  broad  band  of  ennine,  was  also 
provided.  At  each  corner  was  an  eagle,  embroidered  in  gold,  and  surmount- 
ed  with  the  impérial  crown, 
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On  the  8th  of  October  the  two  ships  cast  ancbor  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Hô- 
lena,  and  were  receired  with  friendly  salutea  from  the  forts,  and  also  from 
the  English  ships  of  war  which  were  in  the  roadstead  awaiting  the  arrivai 
of  the  French  vessels.  The  lôth  of  October  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary  of  the  arrivai  of  the  august  prisoner  at  this  dreary  rock.  This  day  was 
appointed  for  the  exhumation  of  bis  remains.  Precisely  at  midnight,  the 
British  royal  engineers,  under  direction  of  the  govemor  gênerai  of  St.  He- 
lena,  and  in  présence  of  the  French  and  English  conmiissioners,  commenced 
their  work. 

Aller  nine  hours  of  nninterrupted  labor,  the  earth  was  dug  from  the  vault, 
the  sûlid  masonry  removed,  and  the  heavy^slab  which  covered  the  internai 
sarcophagus  was  lifted  by  means  of  a  crâne.  Frayera  were  then  offered, 
and,  with  uncovered  heads,  the  coffin  was  carefuUy  raised  and  conveyed  to 
a  tent  which  had  been  prepared  for  its  réception.  With  religions  awe,  the 
three  coifins  of  mahôgany,  lead,  and  tin  wére  opened,  and,  upon  carefully 
lifting  a  white  satin  veil,  the  body  of  the  Emperor  was  exposed  to  view. 
The  remains  had  been  so  eifectually  protected  from  dampness  and  the  air, 
thàt,  to  the  surprise  of  ail,  the  features  of  the  Emperor  were  so  httle  changed 
that  he  was  instantly  recognised  by  those  who  had  known  him  when  alive. 
His  military  dress  exhibited  but  slight  decay,  and  he  reposed,  in  marble 
beauty,  as  if  he  were  asleep.  The  émotion  experienced  by  ail  was  deep  and 
unutterable.  Many  burst  into  tears.  The  hallowed  remains  were  exposed 
to  the  extemal  air  less  than  two  minutes,  when  the  cofBns  were  again  closed, 
and  soldered  with  the  utmost  care,  and  were  then  placed  in  the  massive 
ebony.  sarcophagus  which  was  brought  from  Paris,  and  which  was  also  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  box  of  oak. 

In  the  mean  time,  clouds  darkened  the  sky,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  dense 
sheets  qf  mist  enveloped  the  crags  in  almost  midnîght  gloom,  and  a  dismal 
tempest  wailed  its  dirges  over  the  gloomy  rock.  Minute-guns  from  the  forts 
and  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor  blendêd  their  thunders  with  the  sublime 
requiem  of  the  océan  and  of  the  sky.  Still,  nearly  ail  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Helena,  regardless  of  the  deluging  storm,  were  at  the  grave,  and  followed  in 
the  procession  from  the  tomb  to  the  ships.  The  funef  al  car  was  drawn  by 
four  horses,  each  led  by  a  groom,  while  eight  officers  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  hearse.  Ail  the  military,  naval,  and,  civil  authorities  of  the  island  ac- 
compànied  the  remains,  with  crape  on  the  left  arm  ;  and,  by  the  express  invi- 
tation'of  the  govemor,  the  successor  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  ail  the  gentlemen 
of  the  island  were  invited  to  attend  in  moumihg.  The  whole  military  force 
of  St.  Helena,  consisting  of  the  regular  soldiers  and  the  mihtia,  were  also 
called  out  to  honpr  thèse  marvelous  obsequies,  in  which  repentant  England 
surrendered  Napoléon  to  France.  As  the  vast  procession  wound  slowly 
around  among  the  rocks,  the  most  soul-subduing  dirgés  of  martial  bands 
blended  with  the  solemn  booming  of  minute*gnns  and  with  the  roar  of  the 
«lements.  The  streels  of  Jamestpwn  were  shrouded  in  crape,  the  yards  of 
the  shipping  apeak,  and  ail  their  flags  at  half-mast.  Napoléon  went  dovm 
into  the  tomb  denounced  as  a  usurper  ;  he  emerged  from  it,  after  the  slum- 
ber  of  twenty  years,  acknowledged  an  emperor. 

At  the  quay,  where  the  English  lines  terminated,  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
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had  assembled  arouhd  him  the  French  officers^  ail  in  deep  mouming.  As  the 
car  approached,  they  stood  in  reverential  silence,  with  heads  uncovered. 
The  car  stopped  within  a  few  paces  of  the  mouming  group.  The  (jover- 
Bor  gênerai  of  St.  Helena  then  advBneed,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  British 
gorenunenty  surrendered  to  France  the  remains  of  the  Emperor.  Ilie  cof* 
fin  was  then  receiired  beneath  the  folds  of  the  French  flag,  exciting  émotions 
in  the  bosoms  pf  ail  présent  snch  as  can  not  be  described.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  same  honors.  which  the  Emperor  had  received  while  living  were 
paid  to  his  mortal  remains.  Banners  were  unfurled  and  saintes  were  fired 
as  the  coffin  was  conveyed  in  a  catter,  accompanied  by  a  retinne  of  boats, 
to  the  ship.  It  was  received  on  board  between  two  ranks  of  officers  under 
arms,  and  was  then  placed  in  a  conaecrated  chapel  constnacted  for  the  pur« 
pose,  and  iUuminated  with  waxen  lights.  A  gûard  of  Gâxty  men,  command- 
ed  by  the  oldest  lieutenant»  rendered  to  the  remains  impérial  honors.  The 
ladies  of  St.  Helena  had  offered»  as  a  homage  to.the  memorj  of  the  Emper- 
or, a  rich  banner ,  embroidered  witL  their  own  hands.  Tlûs  graceful  token 
firom  the  English  ladies  was  snspended  in  the  chapel.  The  aflfectbsig  scènes 
of  the  day  were  closed  by  the  appropriate  observance  of  those  religions  rites 
which  the  serions  spirit  of  the  Emperor  had  so  deeply  reivered. 

The  vessels  sailed  from  St.  Helena  on  the  18th  of  Ootober,  just  twenty- 
five  years  and  three  days  from  the  time  when.  Napoléon  was  landed  upon 
the  island  a  captive,  to  pass  through  the  long  agony  of  his  death.  As  they 
were  crossing  the  equator  on  the  dd  of  November,  a  French  ship  of  war  met 
them  with  the  alarming  intelligence  that  hostilities  had  probably  already 
eommenced  between  England  and  France  upon  the  subject  of  the  Turkish- 
Egyptian  treaty.  The  danger  of  capture  was,  oonseqnently,  imniinent. 
The  Prince  de  Joinville  immediately  resolved  that,  in  case  he  should  meet 
with  a  superior  force,  rather  than  surrender  the  remaina  of  the  Emperor 
again  to  the  English,  the  ship  and  ail  its  inmates  should  go  down  to  accom- 
pany  the  aedies  of  Napoléon  to  a  common  sepulchre  in  the  abyss  of  the  océan. 
This  heroic  résolve  was  communicated  to  the  whole  ship's  company,  and 
was  received  with  a  unanimous  and  an  enthusiastic  response.  Fortunately^ 
however,  this  cloud  of  war  was  dissipated. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  victory  of  Auster- 
litz,  the  two  funeral  frigates  enterçd  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg.  Three  sUps 
of  war,  the  Austerlitz,  the  Friedland,  and  the  Tilsit,  immediately  encircled, 
with  protecting  embrace,  the  diip  which  bore  the  sacred  relies.  AU  the 
forts  and  batteries,  and  ail  the  ships  of  war,  fired  a  sainte  of  twenty-one 
guns  each.  The  coffin  was  then  transferred  to  the  steamship  Nomumd^y 
which  had  been,  at  great  expansé  and  with  exquisite  taste,  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  On  die  9th  the  convoy  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  A  mag* 
nificent  chapel  had  been  constructed  upon  the  unobstructed  deck  of  the 
steamer,  in  which  the  coffin  was  placed,  so  raised  as  to  be  conspicuous  to  ail 
who  might  crowd  the  banks  of  the  stream.  A  very  irfposing  effect  was  pro- 
dnced  by  the  number  of  wax  lights  and  flambeaux  which,  by  day  and  by 
night,  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  coffin.  The  impérial  mantle,  sweep- 
ing  to  the  floor,  covered  the  sarcophs^s.  On  a  cushion  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin  rested  the  impérial  crown,  veiled  with  crape.    An  armed  sentry  was 
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stationed  in  each  corner  of  the  ohapel.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  atood  an 
ecclesiaatic  in  full  canonicals*  Sereral  gênerai  officers  were  grouped  near 
him.    The  Prince  de  Joinville  stood  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin. 

ThuB  the  cortège  approached  the  city  of  Havre,  Watchful  eyes  had  dis- 
cemed  ita  coming  when  it  appeared  but  aa  a  daxk  speck  in  the  dim  blue  of 
the  horizon.  The  whole  city  was  in  commotion.  Minute-gons  were  fired  ; 
funeral  bells  were  tolled  ;  and  the  stiU  air  was  fiUed  with  dirses  from  well- 
trained  martial  banda.  Afi.  busineas  was  auspended.  Every  scmnd  was  hush- 
ed  but  the  apfNropriate  voicea  of  grief.  The  crowd,  oppreased  with  a  religioua 
awe,  preaerved  tïie  moat  profound  ailenoe  aa  the  impérial  ateam-ahip,  with  her 
black  hull  and  tapering  maata,  to  which  were  aittached  the  bannera  of  France 
gAitly  fluttering  in  the  bree^e,  glidçd  majeatically  to  her  appointed  atation. 

At  thia  place  arraogementa  had  been  made  to  convey  the  remaina,  by  a 
amall  ateamer,  up  the  River  Seine,  one  hundred  milea,  t^  Paria.  The  taate 
and  the  wealth  of  France  were  laviahed  in  the  attempt  to  inveat  the  occaaion 
with  ail  poaaible  aolemnity  and  grandeur.  The  ateamer  Paxiaian  led  the 
way,  filled  with  the  hi^h  dignitariea  of  the  kingdom.  Then  followed  a  aec* 
ond  ateamer,  with  the  crew  of  the  frigate  which  had  borne  the  remaina  from 
Saint  Helena.  After  thia  came  the  impérial  barge,  bearing  the  aacred  aahea 
of  the  dead.  It  waa  richly,  but  with  great  aimpUcity,  draped  in  mouming. 
The  aarcophagua  waa  ao  elevated  in  the  chapel  that  every  eye  could  behold 
it.    Ten  other  ateamera  compoaed  the  unparalleled  funeral  train. 

On  the  moming  of  the  lOth  of  December,  juat  aa  the  riaing  aun  waa 
gilding  the  cloudleaa  akiea,  the  impoaing  flotilla  of  thirteen  funeral  bargea, 
aaluted  by  toUing  bella,  and  aolemnly-booming  guna,  and  aoul-atirring  requi- 
ema,  left  ita  mooringa  and  majeatically  commenced  the  aacent  of  the  river. 
The  back  country^  for  thirty  milea  on  either  aide,  had  been  almoat  depopu- 
lated,  aa  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  to  the  banka  of  the  atream,  in 
homage  to  the  remaina  of  the  great  man  who  waa  worthily  enthroned  in  ail 
their  hearta.  The  prefect  of  the  Lower  Seine  had  iaaued  the  foUowing  proc- 
lamation to  the  kihabitanta  : 

"  Fellow  citizena  !  The  department  of  Lowèr  Seine  will  be  firat  traveraed 
by  the  funeral  cortège,  proceeding,  under  the  direction  of  hia  royal  highneaa 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  toward  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  where  mémorable 
aolemnitiea  are  to  be  enacted  in  the  preaence  of  the  great  bodiea  of  the  atate, 
and  illuatrated  by  ail  the  prodigiea  of  art.  There  ia  no  event  in  hiatory 
which  preaenta  itaelf  with  auch  a  character  of  grandeur  aa  that  which  ac- 
companiea  the  removal  of  the  remaina  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon.  When 
the  veaael  containing  thoae  venerated  aahea  ahall  advance  alowly  along  the 
river,  you  will  receive  it  with  that  religioua  feeling  and  thoae  deep  emotiona 
which  are  ever  produced  by  the  recollection  of  the  miafortunea  of  the  coun- 
try,  ita  triumpha,  and  ita  glory.  You  will  render  the  laat  honora  to  that  great 
man  with  the  calmneaa  and  dignity  becoming  a  population  which  haa  ao  often 
experienced  the  benefit  of  hia  protecting  power  and  of  hia  apecial  aolicitude." 

Aa  the  cortège  paaaed  along,  an  innumerable  multitude  gazed  in  aifence, 
but  with  tearful  eyea,  upon  the  aublime  apectacle.  Every  battery  uttered 
ita  aalute.  From  the  turret  of  every  village  church  the  knell  waa  tolled  ;  and 
there  waa  net  a  peaaant'a  hut  paaaed  on  the  route  which  did  not  ezhibit 
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some  testimonial  of  respect  and  love.  The  city  of  Rouen,  containing  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  half  way  between  Havre  and  Pans. 
The  sagacious  policy  of  the  Emperor  had  contributed  much  to  its  prosperity, 
and  had  rendered  it  one  of  the  chief  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  in 
the  kingdom.  ''  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre,"  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  ^^  shall 
form  one  great  city,  of  which  the  Seine  shall  be  the  main  street."  Such 
were  the  nobk  objects  of  Napoleon's  ambition.  But  the  Allies  thwarted  his 
generous  plans  by  their  assailing  armies,  and  hunted  him  down  as  if  he  had 
been-a  beast  of  prey.  The  mayor  of  Rouen,  in  préparation  for  the  réception 
of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor,  thus  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  : 

"  Beloved  FeIlow-citizens,-^After  twenty-five  years  of  exile  in  a  forei^ 
land.  Napoléon  is  at  last  restored  to  us.  A  French  prince,  the  worthy  son 
of  our  citizen  king,  brings  back  to  France  what  remains  of  the  great  Em* 
peror.  In  a  few  d^ys  thèse  glorious  ashes  will  rest  in  peace  under  the  na> 
tional  safeguard  of  his  glory  and  the  remains  of  his  invincible  phalanxes. 
A  few  moments  only  are  allowed  to  salute  the  coffin  of  the  hero  who  caused 
the  French  name  to  be  respected  throughout  the  world.  Let  us  employ 
them  in  solemnly  manifesting  the  sympathies  which  are  in  the  hearts  of  a 
population  over  whom  the  Emperor  once  extended  his  powerful  and  protect- 
ing  hand.  Let  us  unité,  with  a  religions  feeling,  in  the  triumphal  funeral 
reserved  to  him  by  the  city  where  his  glory  and  genius  are  stamped  with 
immortal  grandeur." 

From  the  adjoining  country  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants had  flocked  to  Rouen.  Both  banks  of  the  river  wére  richly  dec- 
orated,  and  long  galleries  had  been  constructed,  draped  in  costly  silks,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  countless  throng.  Many  lofty  pyramids  were 
erected,  covered  with  rich  purple  satin,  and  spangltfd  ¥rith  golden  tears. 
Upon  the  base  of  thèse  pyramids  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  principal 
battles  of  the  Empire.  A  triumphal  arch,  of  majestic  proporti<ms,  spanned 
the  whole  stream,  covered  also  with  silk,  and  brilliantly  decorated  with  bées 
of  gold.  Twenty  thousand  yards  of  silk  were  used  in  this  structure,  and 
thirty-six  thousand  bées.  Two  ships  of  honor,  imposingly  decorated,  and 
covered  with  the  flags  of  ail  nations,  were  so  stationed  that  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  steamers  might  pass  between  them.  The  bridges  of  Rouen  were 
embellished  with  the  highest  décorations  of  art,  and  from  every  steeple  and 
turret,  and  from  almost  every  window  of  the  city,  tri-colored  banners  were 
fioating  in  the  breêze. 

Before  midday,  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  its  environs  were  as- 
sembled,  cuirassiers,  judges  and  advocates,  ecclesiastics,  the  National  Guard 
with  drooping  banners  draped  in  mouming,  students,  members  of  the  Légion 
of  Honor,  retired  officers,  the  vétéran  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  old  armies 
of  the  Empire,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  ail  at  their  appointed  stations. 
As  thèse  vétérans,  tom  and  battered  by  the  storms  of  war,  traversed  the 
streets  in  long  military  array,  many^  of  them  in  extrême  old  âge,  and  ail  of 
themèearing  in  their  hands  crowns  oi  immortelles  and  laurel,  marching  with 
reversed  arms  and  to  the  moumful  music  of  the  muffled  drum,  their  eyes 
moistened  with. tears  and  their  faces  flushed  with  inexpressible  émotion, 
they  were  greeted  with  that  fervor  of  enthusiasm  which  bursts  from  the  soûl 
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when  moved  to  its  profoundest  depths.  They  were  the  représentatives  of 
Napoléon  ;  they  were  his  children.  There  was  probably  not  one  among 
them  ail  who  would  not  gladly  bave  laid  down  his  own  Me  for  his  beloved 
chieftain.. 

Just  at  noon  of  a  serene  and  brilliant  day,  the  funeral  procession  of  steam- 
ers made  its  appearance,  moving  noiselessly  and  majestically  along  the  inir- 
rored  surface  of  the  river.  A  sablime  peal  of  artillery  from  sbips,  batteries, 
and  the  cannon  of  the  National  Guard,  louder  than  heaven's  heaviest  thun- 
ders,  announced  that  the  Emperor  was  approaching.  The  scène  of  émotion 
which  ensued  no  language  can  exaggerate.  The  Emperor,  though  in  death, 
was  restored,  triumphant  in  love  and  homage,  to  his  empire.  The  honor 
of  France  was  retrieved,  for  her  most  renowned  and  adored  monarch  no 
longer  slept,  a  captive,  beneath  the  soil  of  his  enemie». 

The  speed  of  ail  the  boats  was  slackened,  that  the  spectators  might  bave 
a  better  opportunity  to  witness  the  imposing  pageant.  On  reaching  the  sus- 
pension bridge,  over  which,  like  the  bow  of  promise,  rose  the  triumphal  arch, 
the  impérial  barge  paused  for  a  while,  and  the  military  vétérans,  defiling 
along,  cast  their  crowns  of  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  while  with  wail- 
ing  voices  they  tremulously  shouted  "  Vive  T Empereur  r  The  shout  which 
had  so  often  thrilled  in  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  fell  upon  the  cold  and 
leaden  ear  of  death.  Did  Napoléon,  from  the  spirit  land,  witness  this  scène, 
and  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  his  famé  ?     The  veil  is  impénétrable. 

The  impérial  barge  then  passed  under  the  arch,  and  took  her  station  in 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  surrounded  by  the  remainder  of  the  steamers.  The 
bells  of  the  çhurches  tolled  the  funeral  knell,  minute-guns  were  fired,  the 
archbishop  read  the  burial  service,  while  dirges  from  many  martial  bands 
were  breathed  plaintively  through  the  air.  Immediately  after  this  act  of 
homage  to  the  dead,  a  salute  from  the  shore  announced  that  the  ceremony 
would  henceforth  assume  a  triumphal  character.  The  Emperor  had  retum- 
ed  to  his  grateful  people,  and  was  to  be  received  as  if  still  living.  The  bells 
rang  out  their  merriest  peals.  Ail  the  bands  played  national  airs.  The 
troops  presented  arms.  The  artillerymen  of  the  National  Guard  fired  a  sa- 
lute of  one  hundred  and  one  rounds  ;  and,  though  ail  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears,  and  ail  voices  were  tremulous  with  émotion,  the  clangor  of  bells,  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  peal  of  trumpets  were  drowned  in  the  délirions 
and  exultant  shout  of  "  Vive  F  Empereur  /"  It  was  the  shout  of  an  enfran- 
chised  people,  in  thunder  peal  announcing  to  astonished  despotisms  the  final 
triumph  of  popular  suffrage  in  the  re-enthronement  of  the  monarch  of  the 
people's  choice. 

The  same  evening  the  procession  moved  on  toward  the  excited,  throbbing, 
expectant  metropoUs.  The  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  Havre  to  Paris,  are 
thickly  planted  with  cities  and  villages.  As  the  flotilla  passed  along,  it  was 
continually  received  with  every  possible  démonstration  of  attacfament  to  Na- 
poléon, and  of  national  rejoicing  at  the  recovery  of  his  remains.  The  shores 
were  lined  by  thousands  of  spectators,  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  district 
did  ail  in  their  power  to  invest  the  scène  with  the  most  impressive  splendor. 
Thousands  came  from  Paris  to  witness  a  spectacle  so  singular  and  sublime. 

At  Annieres  lay  the  massive  and  gorgeous  ship  which  had  been  built  ex- 
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preBsl^  to  convej  the  remaiDs  of  the  Emperor  up  tbe  Seine.  A  réceptacle 
for  the  coffio  had  been  coostructed  upon  the  deck,  in  the  form  of  an  Êg^p- 
tian  temple,  open  at  both  sidee,  with  a  âat  roof,  supported  at  the  corners  bj 
four  gigantic  statues.  The  eotrance  to  thie  temple  was  by  a  âi^t  of  steps. 
An  immense  gilded  eagle  formed  the  âgure-head  of  the  Tessel.  Tripods, 
blazing  with  many-colored  fiâmes,  were  pkced  around  the  tomb.  This 
magniBcent  and  costly  pièce  of  craftsmanehip  was,  bowever,  found  to  be  too 
heavy  to  be  towed  up  the  Seine  in  seasoD  for  the  ceremony  appointed  on  the 
I5th.  But  at  thii  place  the  vessel  joined  the  convoy,  aiÛing  greatly  to  ils 
efiect. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  fiotilla  arhved  at  Cour- 
bevoie,  a  small  village  about  four  miles  from  Paris.  Hère  the  remains  were 
to  be  transferred  from  the  steamer  to  the  shore.  Thouianda  from  Paris 
thronged  the  village  and  its  environs  to  witness  the  imposing  pageant.     A 


colossal  statue  of  the  beloved  Joséphine  arrested  universal  attention,  as  she 
Btood  there  to  greet  her  returning  huaband.  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter  of 
the  Cœsars,  waa  then  living  ingloriousiy  at  Parma.  No  one  thought  of  her. 
At  the  head  of  the  quay  an  immense  column  wae  raised,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  globe  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  crofAied  by 
a  lordly  eagle  glittering  in  gold.  Upon  the  base  of  the  column  were  inscribed 
the  mémorable  words, 

''It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  people  whom  I  hâve  loved  so  well." 

A  Grecian  temple,  one  hundred  feet  high,  was  constructed  at  the  tenni- 
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nation  of  the  wharf,  under  which  the  body  was  to  lie  in  state  until  transfer- 
red  to  the  fanerai  car.  Richly-decorated  tripods,  twenty  feet  high,  emitted 
volumes  of  flame,  producing  a  very  impressive  effect.  Hère  Sergeant  Hu- 
bert, who  for  nineteen  years  had  kept  watch  at  the  solitary  grave  of  Napo- 
léon at  St.  Helena,  landed.  Ail  the  gênerais  inamediately  gathered  around 
him  with  cordial  embraces,  and  he  was  received  by  the  people  with  deep 
émotion. 

During  the  night,  ail  the  vessels  of  the  flotilla  were  briUiantly  illuminated. 
The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  resplendently  glowing  in  the  clear,  cloud- 
less,  serene  sky .  Thousands  exclaimed,  *^  It  is  the  Sun  of  Austerlitz."  For 
a  week,  multitudes,  not  only  from  the  distant  cities  of  France,  but  from  ail 
parts  of  Europe,  had  been  arriving  to  witness  this  spectacle  of  sublimity  un- 
rivaled.  For  nearly  four  miles,  from  the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  along 
the  Quay  d'Orsay,  the  Bridge  of  Concorde,  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  Avenue 
of  Neuilly,  the  Bridge  of  Neuilly  to  the  village  of  Courbevoie,  the  road  was 
lined  by  thousands  of  spectators,  and  crowded  with  an  indescribable  opu- 
lence of  embellishments.  The  excitement  of  the  war-worn  vétérans  of  the 
Invalides  amounted  almost  to  delirium.  The  whole  National  Guard  of  Paris 
was  drawn  out  to  escort  the  remains.  The  Polish  emigrants,  many  of  them 
men  of  high  distinction,  sent  a  deputation,  eamestly  requesting  permission 
to  assist  in  the  funeral  cérémonies  of  the  only  monarch  who  had  ever  ex- 
pressed  any  sympathy  in  their  cause.  Louis  Philippe,  the  King  of  the 
French,  with  ail  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Chamber  of  Peer8,*were  assembled  beneatb 
the  gorgeous  dôme  of  the  Invalides,  to  render  homage  to  the  retuming  Em- 
peror.  The  embellishments  in  Paris,  along  the  path  of  the  procession,  sur- 
passed  every  thing  which  had  ever  been  attempted  before.  The  Arch  of 
Triumph  was  decorated  with  most  imposing  grandeur.  A  colossal  image  of 
the  Emperor  stood  upon  its  towering  summit,  looking  serenely  down  upon 
his  own  marvelôus  triumph,  and  surrounded  by  those  flags  and  eagles  which 
his  victories  had  rendered  immortal. 

The  view  down  the  spacious  avenue  of  the  Elysian  Fields  was  imposing 
in  the  extrême.  Each  side  was  Uned  with  lofty  columns,  surmounted  by 
gilt  eagles,  and  decorated  with  tri-colored  flags.  Colossal  statues,  triumphal 
arches,  immense  vases  blazing  with  variegated  fiâmes,  and  the  assemblage 
of  a  countless  multitude  of  spectators,  presented  a  spectacle  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  impérial  car  was  composed  of  five  distinct  parts,  the  basement,  the 
pedestal,  the  Caryatides,  the  shield,  and  the  cenotaph.  The  basment  rested 
on  four  massive  gilt  wheels.  This  basement,  whicl^was  twenty-five  feet 
long  and  six  feet  high,  and  ail  the  rich  omaments  with  which  it  was  profuse- 
ly  embellished,  were  covered  with  frosted  gold.  Upon  this  basement  stood 
groups  of  cherubs,  seven  feet  high,  supporting  a  pedestal  eighteen  feet  long, 
covered  with  bumished  gold.  This  pedestal,  elevated  thirteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  constructed  with  a  heavy  comice,  richly  omamented.  It  was 
hung  in  purple  velvet,  falling  in  graceful  drapery  to  the  ground,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  spotted  with  bées.  Upon  this  elevated  pedestal  stood  four- 
teen  Caryatides,  antique  figures  larger  than  life,  and  entirely  covered  with 
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gold,  supportin^  with  their  heads  and  hands  an  immense  ahield  of  solid  gold. 
This  Bhield  was  of  oval  form,  and  eighteeo  feet  in  length,  and  waa  richly 
decorated  with  ail  appiopriate  ornaments.  Upon  me  top  of  this  shield,  near- 
ly  fîfty  feet  from  the  ground,  was  placed  the  cenotaph,  an  exact  copy  of 
Napoleon's  coffin.  It  waa  sliglitty  veiled  with  purpîe  crape,  embroidered 
with  goUien  bées.  On  the  cenotaph,  upon  a  velvet  cuahion,  were  placed  the 
sceptre,  the  sword  of  justice,  the  impérial  crown,  in  gold,  and  embellisbed 
with  precious  etooea.  Such  ia  a  gênerai  description  of  this  funeral  car,  the 
moBt  sumptuoua  that  was  probably  ever  constructed. 

Thia  impérial  chariot  of  velvet  and  gold,  impreasing  every  beholder  with 
its  gorgeous  and  sombre  magnificence,  waa  drawn  by  aixteen  black  horaee 
yoked  four  abreast.  Thèse  steeda  were  so  entirely  capariaoned  in  cloth  of 
gold  that  their  feet  only  could  bu  aeen.  Waving  plumea  of  white  feathers 
adorned  their  heads  and  mânes.  Sixteen  grooma,  weahng  the  impérial  lir- 
ery,  led  the  horses. 
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At  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  moming,  after  prayers  had  been  read  over 
the  body,  twenty-four  seamen  raised  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders,  and,  follow- 
ing  the  procession  of  the  clergy,  conveyed  it  to  the  Grecian  temple.  There 
it  was  deposited  for  a  short  time,  while  the  clergy  again  chanted  prayers. 
The  seamen  then  again  took  up  their  precious  load,  and  conveyed  it  to  the 
triumphal  car.  It  was  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  vehicle,  its  apparent 
place  being  occupied  by  the  cenotaph  upon  the  summit  of  the  shield.  As 
the  car  commenced  its  solemn  movement,  the  sun  and  moon  were  both  shin- 
ing  in  the  serene  and  cloudless  sky,  gilding  with  extraordinary  splendor  this 
unparalleled  scène.  No  language  can  describe  the  enthusiasm  inspired,  as 
the  cajr  passed  slowly  along,  surrounded  by  the  five  hundred  sailors  who 
had  accompanied  the  remains  from  St.  Helena,  and  preceded  and  folio wed 
by  the  most  imposing  military  array  which  the  kingdom  of  France  could 
fumish.  More  than  a  million  of  people  were  assembled  along  the  Une  of 
march  to  welcome  back  the  Emperor.  AU  the  bells  in  Paris  were  tolUng. 
Music  from  innumerable  bands  filled  the  air,  blending  with  the  solemn  peal 
of  minute-guns  and  of  saintes  of  honor  from  many  batteries.  The  multitude 
shouted,  ànd  sang,  and  wept.  In  a  roar  as  of  thunder,  the  MarseiUes  Hymn 
resounded  from  ten  thousand  voices,  and  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  along 
the  interminable  Unes. 

The  Church  of  the  Invalides,  in  the  splendor  of  its  adomings,  resembled  a 
fairy  palace.  The  waUs  were  elegantly  hung  with  rich  drapery  of  violet 
velvet,  studded  with  stars  of  gold,  and  bordered  with  a  massive  gold  fringe. 
The  eight  columns  which  support  the  dôme  were  entirely  covered  with  vel- 
vet, studded  with  golden  bées.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the 
splendors  of  this  room.  Beneath  its  lofty  dôme,  where  the  massive  tomb  of 
Napoléon  was  ulteriorly  to  be  erected,  a  tomb  which  would  cost  millions  of 
money,  and  which  would  require  the  labor  of  years,  a  magnificent  cenotaph, 
in  the  form  of  a  temple  superbly  gilded,  was  reared.  This  temple  was  pro- 
nounced  by  ail  judges  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  décorative  art. 
Hère  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  were  for  a  time  to  repose.  Thirty-six 
thousand  spectators  were  seated  upon  immense  platforms  on  the  espla- 
nade of  the  InvaUdes.  Six  thousand  spectators  thronged  the  seats  of  the 
spacious  portico.  In  the  interior  of  the  church  were  assembled  the  clergy, 
the  members  of  the  two  chambers  of  Deputies  and  of  Peers,  and  ail  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  others  of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages  of  France  and  of  Europe.  As  the  coffin,  preceded  by  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  was  borne  along  the  nave  upon  the  shoulders  of  thirty-two  of  Na- 
poleon's  Old  Guard,  ail  rose  and  bowed  in  homage  to  the  mighty  dead. 
Louis  Philippe,  surrounded  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  then  stepped  for- 
ward  to  receive  the  remains. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  présent  to  you  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poléon." 

"  I  receive  it,"  replied  the  king,  "  in  the  name  of  France."  Then,  taking 
from  the  hand  of  Marshal  Soult  the  sword  of  Napoléon,  and  presenting  it  to 
General  Bertrand,  he  said,  ^'  General,  I  charge  you  to  place  this  glorious 
sword  of  the  Emperor  upon  his  coffin." 

The  king  then  returned  to  his  throne,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  cata- 
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falque,  and  the  lest  wish  of  Napoléon  was  gratified.  The  fîineral  masB  was 
then  celebrsted.  The  King  of  France  Bat  upon  one  side  of  the  altar,  accom* 
panied  by  the  queen,  and  ail  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  famîly. 
The  ministers  and  the  marahals  of  the  kingdom,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
with  his  assistant  bishops  and  clergy,  and  ail  the  prominent  civil  and  mili- 
tary  authoritiea  of  France,  ^thered  reverentially  around  the  mausoleum  in 
tbis  last  snblime  act  of  a  nation's  loye  and  gratitude.  As  the  eolemn  strains 
of  Mozart'fl  Requiem,  performed  by  three  faundred  musicians,  floated  through 
the  air,  ail  hearts  were  intensely  moved.  Thus  ended  a  cereœony  which,  in 
ail  the  éléments  of  moral  sublimity,  hae  no  parallel. 

In  beautiful  tribute  to  the  warm  affections  of  the  Emperor,  France,  in  1847, 
placed  by  his  aide  the  ashes  of  two  ofhis  most  devoted  ftiends,  General  Ber- 
trand and  General  Daroc,  each  of  whom  had  been  grand  marshal  of  the  im- 
perial  palace,  as  if  to  cheer,  by  their  love  and  companionship,  the  solitude  of 
the  tomb.     "Theae  two  men,"  said  General  Gourgaud,  in  the  Chamber  of  ' 
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Peere,  "  hâve  been  choeen  jprincipall^  becBi]§e  the  onctions  which  they  hâve 
ful£lled  near  the  pereon  of  the  Emperor  were  ail  those  of  frtendship  and  con- 
fidence. In  placing  them  after  their  death  by  the  side  of  his  tomb,  they  will 
be  tbere,  not  as  the  most  tUuatrious,  not  aa  the  only  devoted  and  faithfi}!, 
under  a  reign  which  fumisbed  so  many  illustrations,  so  many  generous  sac- 
rifices of  every  kind,  but  as  the  natural  représentatives  of  dévotion  the  most 
pure,  the  most  grateful,  and  of  a  fidelity  which  was  manifeated  the  most  fre- 
quently,  the  most  direct,  and  the  longest  continued  in  good  as  in  adverse  for- 
tune." 

Thèse  two  beloved  ^ends  now  repose  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor.  "  Dear 
and  venerated  vétérans,"  said  General  Fabvier,  "  when  you  meet  our  chief- 
tain,  say  te  bim  that  his  glory  each  day  eztends  and  brightens,  and  that  this 
ceremony  is  a  bornage  which  we  render  to  bia  loving  heart,  in  agaia  giving 
hîm  the  companionsbip  of  two  of  bis  mort  cherished  associâtes."  France 
haa  also  establiahed,  in  grateful  commémoration  of  the  virtues  of  her  illustri* 
ous  Emperor,  an  annual  religious  célébration  of  the  retum  of  bia  asbea,  to  be 
observed  through  ail  coming  time,  on  the  15th  of  December,  at  his  tomb  be- 
neath  the  dôme  of  the  Invalides. 

With  such  honora  has  France  received  back  her  Emperor,  who  had  been 
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toni  from  her  bj  combined  âespotîsms.  Napoléon,  in  death,  bas  becoœe  the 
Victor  over  ail  hia  foeg.  Every  generoua  beart  now  does  bornage  to  bis  lofty 
cbaracter.  His  tast  wishea  are  accomplisbed,  and  bia  aahes  repose  in  tbe 
bosom  of  bis  belored  France,  anijd  tbe  imperisbable  monuments  of  his  wis- 
dom,  bis  goodness,  and  bis  glorj.  France  bas  reared  for  bim  a  mausoleum 
wbich  is  a  nation's  pride,  and  he  is  entbroned  in  tbe  hearts  of  his  country- 
men  as  monarcb  was  never  entbroned  before.  Tbrougb  ail  coming  âges, 
travelers  from  ail  lands  will,  wttb  reverential  awe,  visit  the  tomb  of  Napo- 
léon, His  noble  famé  is  every  day  eztending.  The  voicpa  of  obloquy  are 
becoming  more  faint  and  few,  and  soon  will  be  bushed  forever. 


TRE    END. 
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